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PREFACE. 


Thi  incaMuAnff  intofMi  whidi  of  ktejnn  hM  been  Mt  in  fttgtfd  to 
bod,  amopg  all  cumms  v(  the  oooHnmiiky,  bee  given  liw  to  new,  and  it  ie  be- 
lieved in  msny  imtancea,  improved  methods  of  advancing  thia  great  object 
Books  have  been  vrritton  with  s  qiedal  view  of  imparting  uistniction  to 
youthful  minds,  as  well  as  of  directing  the  inquiries  and  mtimng  the  curiosity 
of  riper  understandings,  in  these  works^  so  fiir  asthey  have  been  elementary, 
the  principle  of  comparison  and  classification  has  extensively  prevailed ;  par' 
ticuttr  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  armngement  of  topics  \ 
things  diOering  in  kind  have  been  kept  separate  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  in 


rsral,  then  has  been  a  marked  efibrt  to  observe  the  methoc^  of  scienoe,  and 
laws  by  which  the  mind  is  usually  governed  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge.  In  this  way,  ideas  correctly  arranged,  and  ha|>pily  associated,  have 
been  communicated  to  leameis  and  leadeis,  on  the  various  sulijeots  presented 
to  their  consideration.*  « 

"Ancient  History,**  to  which  the  reader  is  here  introduced,  **niay  be 
treated  either  ethnogmphieaUy^  that  is,  according  to  the  difi^nt  nations  and 
states,  or  tynchronieakjfy  that  i%  according  to  oertun  general  periods  of  time. 
Elach  method  has  its  advantages  and  dindvantages;  both  may,  however,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  united."  This  is  a  remark  (tf  Heeren,t  and  the  hat  was 
the  arrangement  which  he  adopted  in  his  admirable  Histoiy  of  the  States  of 


done  with  convenienoe.  The  synchronical  method,  however,  predeminatei^ 
and  that  almost  necessarily^  in  consequence  of  the  very  distinct  eras  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  work.  I(  therefore^  the  genoral  reader  shoukl  ex- 
perience any  inconvenience^  or  diminution  of  interest,  finom  the  temporary  sus> 
pension  of  the  history  of  any  single  nation,  he  still  can  pinsue  the  account 
of  such  nation  in  continuity,  provided  he  will  take  it  up  in  the  sncoessiw 
periods,  and  omit,  at  the  same  time,  the  Idstovy  of  other  nationsi  But  it  is 
believed,  that  the  interest  arising  from  the  history  of  individual  states,  is  very 
little  less  on  this  plan,  than  on  Uie  ethnograplncal,  and  even  that,  should  it  be 
M>nsiderably  less,  the  desrer  and  more  comprehensive  views  thence  derived, 
would  be  an  ample  indemnification  ibr  the  loas. 

But  it  is  time  that  the  plan  of  the  present  work  should  be  more  particularly 
exphdned.    It  is  briefly  as  follows.    In  the  first  place,  political  history,  or  the 

*  Astubterrient  to  the  IminrDTeinents  above  anuded  lo^  we  muac  acknowledge  tbe  agencv  of 
imineroiM  oontrlranoes  by  m^na  of  mape^  charts,  engravinga,  and  copious  statistical  tables, 
snd  aleo  of  a  distinction  of  type  between  what  is  more  and  what  is  \em  essential  in  the  subject 
mauer  of  a  treatise.  Several  or  these  conoriTancee^  as  well  as  of  the  more  general  improvement*, 
have  been  extended  to  historical  productions,  as  books  designed  for  education ;  and  especially 

Kat  help  has  been  derived  from  the  last  named  particular— the  use  of  different  sizes  of  t>pe. 
Is  auxiliary  was  suggested  bv  the  success  which  attended  the  Rev.  David  Blair's  celebrated 
works  for  educatkm,  by  whom  It  lias  been  extensively  empkqred.  Accordingly,  early  use  of  it 
was  made  hi  this  country,  in  a  series  of  historical  productions,  of  which  the  present  was  ods^ 
announced  as  developed  on  the  plan  of  that  nntleman,  with  the  avowaL  however,  that  thcf 
were  whtdly  (nriglnal,  and  with  the  reesms  m  the  common  nanM  which  they  Ima.  These 
lessons  have  now  ceased  to  operate  in  regud  to  the  pnsentwork. 
t  Proftasor  of  History  in  Gottingeo. 
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hHory  of  itatei^  k  giren,  and  the  lubject  k  dhrided  into  tan  peiiodi^  eaob 
hoDf  distinguished  by  some  characteristic  trait  The  periods  ara  then 
carried  on  seftarately.  The  important  fiicts  of  each  are  stated  in  laige  tjpe^ 
and  explanations,  observations,  anecdotes,  adventures,  and  interesting  par> 


„   .  ^  „  by  tracing 

its  minuter  features.    At  the  close  of  the  period,  the  lives  of  the  iUustricus 
perawa  wha  flo«rifihe4  4iiiiDg  the  saine,  are  intoodiiotfd^  laasm«€h=  tti  ttiev 


ccustitutei  in  some  imtenota,  a  portion  o£  the  workP^  petidnil  kistMj. 

Having  in  this  way  goile  through  the  ten  periods^  then  the  iMdsr,  nndn 
tha  General  Virws,  is  instmoted  in  the  geognnphy,  poKties^  religion,  milita- 
ry and  naval  aifiuns  arts,  lileiatufle,  mamien^  &&  of  anoieiit  nationsi  By 
this  means  he  is  l»ought  into  a  cloie  Mid  intimate  acqoaintanca  with  thoM 
oommnnitiea  whose  political  histoir  he  has  read,  and  can  pictnie  to  hisMetf 
their  manner  of  living,  thinkinA  feeling,  and  acting.  This  latter  part  of  the 
book  includes  nearly  such  a  subdivision  of  the  gemral  'Kstory  of  the  human 
naoe,  as  Heeren  calls  *Uhe  hislmy  of  cnltare,  or  t^  humanity,  whidi  bivciCl- 
Ijates  the  hutory  of  men  as  men,  without  farther  reference  to  poMtieal  reilh 
tions."  A  portion,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  particubiriy  the 
biogBapfaicai  details,  would  be  included,  perhaps,  in  the  proftsaoi^  definitimi 
of  the  history  of  culture.  •  ? 

A  pian  of  this  kind,  it  k  thot^ht,  if  fidthfally  executecL  shisl  rander  hk- 
tory  c»ear  and  intdhgifale ;  give  vividness  and  interest  to  its  various  K^iici; 
eoafaie  the  student  to  surmount  the  ^ffieulties  arising  fton  dates  ^  present  a 
fleneral  view  of  the  subject  thai  may  be  easily  comprehended  and  permanent 
hr  established  in  the  memory;  and  thus  ky  a  strong  and  lasting  foimdatfefi 
mr  a  knowledge  of  history.  The  sidb^ect  k  so  annulled,  that  the  whole  body 
of  ancient  kktoiy  ma^  be  reviewed  in  its  progress,  embracing  under  one  oeo- 
tinuous  aspect,  thft|niBcipal  lialions  of  th^  euthi  And  also^  as  already  men- 
lloBcd^  the  faktory  of  any  perttcnlar  nation  nay  be  taken  up,  and  eontempla 
ted  by  itsel£  The  student  or  reader  having  once  mast>*fed  tlds  outline^  (if 
the  plan  have  been  executed  in  any  measure  answerable  to  the  autM^ 
wkhes,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,)  witt  be  qualified  to  enter  upen 
the.perusal  of  more  extended  and  ekborate  vrorks  of  ancient  Ustory.  HarViM 
the  nand  features  of  the  subject  distinctly  arranged  in  hk  mind,  he  vril 
W9my  class  whatever*  additional  fects  he  may  obtain.  He  may  thus>  aee«ma- 
kte  Icnowledse  without  dan^r  of  confusion^  and  ineieaae  hk  power  of  reeolf 
lection  by  n»utiptted  assodationab 

Though  the  work  hers  presented  to  the  public  k  cmpeciaUy  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  it  luso contemplalM  the  benmof  those  ii^vkhiak te 
whom  the  topics  of  history  are-  not  unknown,  by  refreshing  their  memory 
with  scenes  and  incidents^  from  which  they  have  before  experienced  pleasure. 
It  k  hoped,  moreover,  that  the  work  hae  been  comatrueted  with  such  af  regard 
lo  truth  and  moral  consistency,  as  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  purity  of  manner 
refinement  of  taste,  and  love  of  knowledge^  of  wfaig^  eveiy  maaij  oo^  to 
be  the  dierkhed  abode. 
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INTRODUCTIOM. 


1.  The  lerm  History  comprehends  a  record  of  all  the  reBMU^iahle 
transactions  which  have  takesi  |>iace  among  the  human  family,  ii 
is  the  collected  result  of  individual  experience  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion ;  and  is,  consequently,  a  source  of  practical  wisdom  to  legislator? 
and  rulers,  and  of  profitable  reflection  to  private  persons. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  history  deserve  a  few  remarks  in  detail. 
When  it  is  written  with  a  proper  spirit,  and  in  strict  agreement  with  facts,  there 
ia  scarcely  any  branch  of  letters  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation to  the  student ;  to  improve  his  understanding  and  enlarge  his  stores 
of  useful  knowledge;  or,  in  general,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  nKn-ality  and  re- 
ligion in  human  society. 

From  the  infinite  variety  of  aspects  in  which  history  presents  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  cliaracters  and  incidents 
which  it  brings  into  view,  it  becomes  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  en^ 
ment.  I'he  jiovelist,  with  all  the  license  he  possesses  to  imagine  such  physi' 
cal  and  moral  combinations  as  he  pleases,  cannot  clothe  his  subject  with  nail 
the  attractions  which  a  reflecting-  mind  attaches  to  true  narrative. 

The  view  of  past  ages  fills  the  mind  with  a  sublime  and  pleasing  melancholy 
We  dwell  with  deep  and  tender  emotion  on  the  actions,  sufferings,  and  chang-es 
of  those  who  were  "  bone  of  our  bones,  and  fleeh  oi  our  flesh" — ^we  regret  that 
some  of  them  should  ever  have  lived  to  disorder  the  world  with  their  crimes, 
and  that  others  should  h&ve  died,  to  leave  it  without  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
tinued active  labours. 

History  improves- our  understanding,  and  enlarges  our  stores  of  useful 
Imowled^e,  hj  bringing  to  our  assistance  the  experience  of  otliereh— the  expe- 
i  ienoe  ofall  time ;  by  making  us  acquainted  with  numan  nature ;  by  d^ivermg 
the  mind  from  bigotry  and  prejudice — from  narrow  and  sectional  feelings ;  by 
opening  to  us  the  springes  of  human  afiairs,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise,  great- 
ness, decline,  and  fall  oi  empires. 

There  is  something  in  tne  picture  of  the  generations  before  us,  of  their 
achievements  and  projects ;  of  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  attainments ;  of 
their  mode  of  thinKing  and  acting;  of  their  religion,  government,  and  litera- 
ture ;  which,  going  beyond  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  storing  the  mind 
With  mere  ideas,  teaches  us  wisdomj  by  the  comparison  of  their  situation  with 
our  own,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  suggested 
to  our  thoughts. 

From  the  whole  that  history  presents  us,  we  deduce  conclusions  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  human  happiness  and  virtue.  This  we  consider  as 
the  most  signal  benefit  derivable  from  the  record  of  past  ages.  It  gives  us, 
in  connexion  with  revelation,  which  furnishes  a  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  world's  history,  a  correct  estimate  of  life  and  of  human  nature  m  aU  its  va- 
riety. It  shows  us  how  man  has  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  whether 
uprightly  or  wickedly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  God  has  conducted  flie 
train  of  events  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  His  wisdom  and  grace. 

Speaking  in  the  way  of  aphorism,  history  is  a  record  of  what  God  has  done, 
and  of  what  he  has  cither  enabled  or  suffered  man  to  do,  on  the  stage  of  ttie 
world.  Even,  therefore,  without  the  direct  comments  of  the  writer,  which 
nevertheless  are  due,  we  can  derive  important  instruction  from  it ;  and  can 
hardly  help  being  impressed  with  the  grandeur  or  solemnity  of  tne  movements 
r.f  Providence,  in  the  destiny  a*"  nations. 
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In  thort  it  ia  here  that  we  are  supplied  with  the  most  rational  entertalnnieai^ 
and  our  faculties  of  imagination,  memory,  reason,  and  judgment,  are  put  to  a 
mo9t  agreeable  and  salutary  exercise.  It  is  here  we  loam  political  science  and 
philostiphy ;  we  ascertain  tne  necessity  of  government,  the  blessings  of  civiU- 
saiion,  the  progress  of  reason  and  society ;  and  especially  it  is  here  we  aee 
*'  ft  Ood  employed  • 
In  ftll  the  good  and  iU  that  chequer  life,** 

and  in  all  the  events  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  interests  of  true  religion. 

2.  History  is  derived  to  us  from  various  sources,  differing  in  de- 
grees e(  authenticity,  but  in  general  illustrating  and  coniimiing  one 
another.  The  principal  sources  are  the  narratives  of  writers,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  ev^ts  they  describe  may  have  been  acquired  by 
personal  observation;  inspection  of  public  documents;  poetic  le- 
gends ;  and  oral  tradition.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several 
other  sources  that  are  highly  valuable,  supplying  the  want  of  direct 
and  regular  narrative,  such  as  monuments,  ruins,  coins,  &e. 

Monuments  on  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stone 
•r  earth,  since  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  important 
evcoits,  throw  some  light  on  the  proper  subjects  of  history. 

Ruins  indicate  the  existence  or  arts  and  wisdom  in  ancient  times,  which  are 
■till  astonishing  to  the  civilized  world.  They  afford  a  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
wh5ch  description,  in  many  cases,  co*ald  never  supply.  Such  are  the  ruins  thai 
exist  m  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and  Italy,  m  their  cities,  temples,  aque 
ductii,  columns,  Ajc 

Coins  and  medals  offer  very  valuable  means  of  historical  information. 
They  have  often  been  examined  and  studied  for  that  purpose,  arc  abundant, 
and  some  of  them  poeeess  considerable  antiquity.  The  oldest  known,  belong 
•o  the  5th  century  B.  C. 

Inscriptions  on  marble  may  be  mentioned  as  another  source  of  liistory. 
The  Arundelian  marbles,  so  called  from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  brougnt 
them  from  Greece  into  England,  are  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  marble* 
bearing  inscriptions,  and  thus  communicatine- knowledge  of  antiquity.  The 
Chronicle  of  Paros  is  the  most  important  of  these  inscrlptionB,  as  it  contaiiyf 
the  chronoloffv  of  Athens,  from  Uie  time  of  Cecrops  1582,  commonly  put  1686 
B.  C ,  to  264  o.  C 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY* 


GENERAL  DIYISION. 

HISTOB.T  may  be  divided .  inio  iwo  great  pants,  viz.  An- 
cient and  Modern*  Ancient  History  includes  a  period  of 
4004  yeaxs.  and  e;!Uends  fixun  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  tlie 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Modem  History  includes  a  period 
ci  1829  yeajts,  and  extends  from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Co  the  present  time. 

Observations.  Ancient  History,  which  is  the  suhject  of  this  vo- 
lume, comprehending  an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  the  grand 
events  connected  with  it ;  of  the  fall  of  man ;  of  the  deluge ;  of  the 
orig^m  of  nations ;  and  of  the  principles,  achievements,  manners, 
habits,  religion,  learning,  &c.  of  the  early  race  of  mortal^  is  equally 
curious  and  instructive. 

Perio]>  L  will  extend  from  the  Creadon  of  the  World, 
4004  yeare,  B.  C,  to  the  Deluge,  2348  years  R  C.  This  is 
the  Antediluvian  Period. 

Period  H.  will  extend  from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C, 
to  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Confusion  of  Languages. 

Period  III.  will  extend  from  the  Callipg  of  Abraham, 
1921  years  B.  C,  to  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  1491  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  Egyptian 
Bondage. 

Period  IV.  will  extend  from  the  Departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Eg3rpt,  1491  years  B.  C,  to  the  Dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1004  years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of.  the 
Trojan  War. 

Period  V.  will  extend  from  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  1004  years  B.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  Homer. 

Period  VX.  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  Rome,  752 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  ThiP 
is  the  period  of  Roman  Kings. 
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Period  VII.  will  ^tend  from  the  Battle  of  Marathon^  490 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C.  Thia 
18  the  period  of  Grecian  Glory. 

Period  VIII.  will  extend  from  the  Birth  of  Alexander)  366 
years  B.  C,  to  the  Destructi<Hi  of  Carthage  146  years  B.  C. 
This  is  the  period  of  Roman  Military  Renown. 

Period  IX.  will  extend  from  the  Destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  years  B.  C,  to  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius  Ctjesar,  80 
years  B.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  between 
Marius  and  Sylla.  • 

Period  X.  will  extend  from  the  First  Campaign  of  Julius 
Caesar,  80  years  B.  C,  to  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  CliifiBt,  and 
the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era.  Thia  is  the  pe- 
riod of  Roman  Literature. 

.  Observations.  The  characteristic,  or  title  of  ^Bach  of  these  pe- 
riods, is  derived  from  sQjne  prominent  event,  or  striking  {ieculiantj 
by  which  it  is  marked.  Thus,  for  instan(5e,  during  the  last  period 
but  one,  Rome,  which  was  beginning  to  be  mistress  of  the  world, 
was  for  a  long  time  disturbed  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefa 
The  period,  therefore,  is  denominated  that  of  the  Civil  War  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sylla,  as  marking  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  tfie  world  during  that  time.  Thus,  also,  during  the 
last,  or  10th  period,  literature-  greatly  flourished  among  the  Romans, 
unaer  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  It  is,  therefore,  designated  as  the 
p^iod  of  Roman  literature,  as  being  the  most  striking  peculiurity 
of  that  era,  among  the  nations.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  cba- 
racteristics  of  all  the  others  are  derived.  * 
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The  Antediluvian  Period^  extendhig  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  4004  years  B.  C.  to  the  deluge,  234« 
years  B.  C. 

The  Bible  affords  the  only  authentic  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  world.  The  events  whicn  it  relates  of  those  ages,  are  confirmed 
by  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  by  legendary  tradition. 

Section  1.  All  numan  records  agree  that  men  and  eiiv 
pires  first  appeared  in  the  East  Tbere,  those  demigods 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  .subjects  of  heathen  fable,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  lived  and  acted.  When,  therefore,  tlit 
Bible  points  to  that  quarter  6f  the  globe,  as  the  cradle  of  na- 
tiond  and  of  the  arts,  and  as  the  theatre  of  tlie  most  wonder 
fill  events,  it  only  coincides  with  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject. 

The  accoimt  contained  in  that  sacred  book  respecting  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  begirming  of  time,  is  equally 
worthy  of  credit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  first  grand  event 
which  history  presents  to  us.  Tlie  cosmogonies  of  nations,, 
that  is,  the  schemes  they  have  adopted  respecting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  vary  very  much  fi*om  one  another,  and 
most. of  them  are  manifestly  absurd  and  incredible.  Thai 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  constitutes  the  scriptural  account,  is  the 
only  one  that  deserves  implicit  behef. 

2.  According  to  this  accoimt,  it  appears  tliat  about  5829 
years  ago,  God  called  the  visible  universe  into  l)eing,  by 
the  word  of  his  power ;  that  a  deteiminate  lengtli  of  (jnie 
was  occupied  in  the  work,  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
beuig  produced  on  six  successive  days ;  that  man  was  cre- 
ated on  the  last  day  of  those  six,  and  constituted  the  head  oi 
all  tlie  animal  tribes ;  that  his  liappiness  and  increase  were 
provided  for  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  was  soon 
annoimced  ;  that  Goil  saw  that  all  hi®  work  was  good  ;  and 
that  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  halloaing  it,  as  a  day  «o 
be  devoted  to  religious  solcmniti^. 
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§  Tlie  earih,  immediately  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid, 
dark,  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter.  The  first  thing  done  to  bring 
it  into  a  perfect  state,  was  the  creation  of  light  'Hien  the  firma- 
ment expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters. 

Succeeding  this;  the  assembled  waters  retired  to  their  destined 
bed ;  and,  at  length,  the  dry  land  was  seen,  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers.  These  great  occunences 
occupied  the  first  uiree  days. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  an  illummation  of  the  earth. 
The  heavens  were  accordingly  adorned  with  myriads  of  stars ;  and 
the  greater  luminaries  were  "so  disposed,  as  to  distinguish  between 
day  and  night,  and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the  waters  were  replenished  with  fish, 
the  air  was  filled  with  b'irds,  the  meadows  were  stocked  with  cattle, 
and  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  was  inhabited  by  its  appropriate 
tribes. 

The  last  work  of  the  sixth  day  was  the  creation  of  man.  This 
was  the  crowning  work  of  the  whole.  God  formed  him  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  breathed  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immor- 
tality, and  hence  man  became  a  living  soul.  Woman  was  also 
formed,  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  who  was  cast  into  a  deep  sleep 
for  that  purpose. 

After  the  creation  of  this  helper  for  man,  she  was  given  to  the  lat» 
ter,  and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  was  ordained  by  the  Creatoi 
himself.    From  this  pair  sprang  all  the  various  nations  of  mankind 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  forn^ng  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  ra- 
tional account  of  the  Scriptures,  we  wiU  mention  a  few  theories  oi 
philosophers  and  others,  on  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Zenophanes,  Strabo,  and  others,  that  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  was  the  Deity  himself 
Pythagoras  inculcated  the  famous  numerical  system  of  the  monad, 
dyad,  and  triad  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  sacred  quaternary,  eluci- 
dated the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Other  philosophers  adhered  to  the  mathematical  system  of  squares 
and  triangles ;  the  cube,  the  p}^mid,  and  the  sphere,  &a  While 
others  maintained  the  great  elementary  theory,  which  refers  the 
constmction  of  our  globe,  and  all  it  contains,  to  the  combinations  oi 
the  four  material  elements,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fifth,  an  immaterial  and  vivifying  principle. 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pages  of  their  inspired 
Shastah,  that  the  angel  Eistnoo,  transforming  himself  into  a  great 
boar,  plungexi  into  5ie  watery  abyss,  and  brought  up  the  earth  on 
his  tusks.  Tlien  issued  from  him  a  mighty  tortoise  and  snake ;  and 
Bistnoo  placed  tlie  snake  erect  upon  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  he 
placed  the  earth  upon  the  head  of  the  snake. 

The  negroes  of  Congo  afiirm  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  handft 

of  angels,  excepting  their  own  country,  which  the  Supreme  Being 

onstructed  himself;  that  he  took  great  pains  with  the  inhabitanti!, 

and  made  them  very  black  and  beautiful ;  and  when  he  had  finished 

ihp  firQt.  man.  he  was  weU  pleased  with  him.  and  smoothed  him  ovar 
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the  face ;  and  hence  his  nose,  and  the  noses  of  all  his  deseendantSi 
became  flat. 

Buifon,  a  modem  mfidel  philosopher,  conjectures  that  this  earth 
was  originally  a  globe  of  liquid  fire,  struck  from  the  body  of  thi- 
sun,  by  means  of  a  comet,  as  a  spjurk  is  produced  by  the  coHisioii 
of  flint  and  steel ;  that  at  first  it  was  surroimded  by  gross  vapory 
which,  cooling,  and  condensing  in  process  of  time,  constituted,  -ac- 
cording to  their  densities,  earth,  water,  and  air ;  which  gradually 
arranged  themselves  according  to  their  respective  gravities,  rouid 
the  burning  mass  that  formed  their  centre. 

Darwin,  an  infidel  also,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  world, 
supposes  that  the  mass  of  chaos  suddeSy  exploded,  like  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  in  that  act  exploded  the  sun,  which,  in  its  flight,  by 
a  similar  convulsion,  exploded  the  earth,  which  in  like  manner  ex- 
ploded the  moon ;  and  thus,  by  a  chain  of  explosions,  the  whole  so- 
lar system  was  produced,  and  set  in  regular  motion. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve,  the  names  of  the  first  human  pair, 
were  placed  by  the  Deity,  immediately  subsequent  to  their 
creation,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  instixictions  to  keqp  and 
dress  it.  They  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  all  the  frait  of 
the  garden,  with  a  single  reservation,  which  was  designed  as 
a  trial  of  their  obedience.  The  penalty  of  death  was  threat- 
ened it  they  should  transgress  the  command  of  their  Maker. 
Created  pure  and  innocent,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  they  had  every  inducement  to  do  well. 

§  Adam  and  Eve  seem  to  have  been  created  without  the  garden, 
and  immediatdy  afterwards  brought  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  Eden 
was  east  of  Canaan,  or  of  the  wilderness  where  Moses  wrote  the  sa- 
cred history.    But  the  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

The  most  extravagant  opinions  have  been  entertained  on  this  suIk 
ject ;  and  not  only  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  even  the  air 
and  the  moon,  have  been  conjectured  to  include  this  delightful 
abode.  Following  the  Bible  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  well  known  names  of  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates,  we  may  determine,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  situated  in  or  near  Mesopotamia,  probably  Diarbec^ 
a  part  of  that  country. 

It  is  clear  that  Moses  intended  to  give  an  intelligible  descript|oj» 
of  the  situation'of  Eden  to  his  countrymen,  who  might  know  it  ^:3i* 
actly,  though  we  cannot ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that,  though  tlie  t&ce 
of  the  country  may  have  been  greatly  changed  by  means  of  the  de- 
luge, the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  continued  nearly  the  same  course 
after  that  event  as  before. 

The  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  Adam  was  forbidden  to  eat,  is  called 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  intimates  thai, 
by  abstaining  from  this  fruit,  the  knowledge  of  good  would  be  en- 
joyed, but,  by  eating  it,  the  knowledge  of  evil  would  be  fatally  iu- 
frothiced. 
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4.  The  iimocence  and  leliciiy  ol'iiic  first,  paii*  were  of  very 
short  duration.     They  violalecl,  with  (iarii)g  impiety,  the  sole 
command  of  theii^  Maker.     The  precise  time  of  this  transao  , 
tion  cannot  be  detennined ;  but  it  was  probably  only  a  few 
days  after  their  creation. 

The  woman,  being  deceive^  by  the  subtlety  of  Satan,  in 

the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  the  first  in  transgression ;  and,  by 

her  means,  Adam  also  sinned.     A*  sense  of  guilt  and  misery 

^unknown  before,  then  pervaded  their  bosoms  ;  though  they 

were  preserved  from  despaii*  by  the  promise  of  a  Saviour. 

§  The  greatness  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  is  no  less  evident  than 
the  subtlety  of  the  Tempter.  In  their  sm  was  involved  almost  every 
crime— ingratitu(}e,  sensuality,  ambition,  unbelief,  distrust,  malignity, 
pride,  insubordination. 

The  eflFect  was  decisive.  The  face  of  creation  was  altered.  "  Na- 
ture   gave  signs  that  all  was  lost."    Death  was  introduced 

into  the  system,  and  our  first  parents,  from  that  moment,  became 
iiuble  to  dissolution,  with  all  their  posterity.  The  seeds  of  death 
were  then  planted  in  their  frame,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  tlieir 
wuls  became  wholly  corrupt  and  sinful. 

The  disclosure  of  their  crime  was  in  the  highest  degree  distress- 
ing to  the  guilty  pair.  God  called  them  to  account,  and  his  awful 
frown  and  displeasure,  chilled  and  penetrated  their  souls.  The 
ground  was  cursed  for  their  sakes,  and  a  great  variety  of  evils  was 
entailed  upon  tliem.  '* 

The  serpent,  who  was  the  instrument  of  the  crime,  received  his 
doom,  in  connexion  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer  on  the  part  ol 
man,  who  had  been  so  fatally  beset  and  overcome.  Tlie  seed  of  ilie 
woman  was  eventually  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head — a  declaration 
referable,  in  its  full  extent,  only  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savioui  oj 
mankind.  The  immediate  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise, was  the  natural  conclusion  of  this  dreadful  and  calamitous 
scene,  after  their  Maker  had  first  mercifully  provided  them  with 
coats  of  skin,  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Cherubims,  and  a  flaming 
sword,  which  turned  every  way,  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden, 
prevented  all  access  to  the  once  happy  abode,  particularly  to  the 
tree  of  life. 

5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  world,  4004  years  B.  C.  was 
born  Cain,  the  firsi  begotten  of  the  human  family.  The  kuo 
ceeding  year.  Abel  was  bom.  These  brothers  not  only  fol- 
lowed diflferent  occupations,  but  possessed  very' different  cha- 
racters. The  bitter  fruits  of  the  apostacy  appeared  at  length 
in  tlie  murder  of  the  one  by  the  otlier.      . 

On  an  occasion  of  presenting  an  offering  unto  God,  Caiiij 
who  was  a  husbandman,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  ; 
A1m*1,  \v1>o  Ava.s  a  shepherd,  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
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flock.  The  offerers,  being  dissimSar  iii  character,  and  thdi 
offerings  having  a  dissimilar  significancy,  were  not  alike  ao 
cepted  of  Jehovah.  Cain  and  his  oflej*ing  were  rejected. 
This  cii'cumstance  excited  the  indignation  of  Cain,  who, 
taking  his  opportunity  when  they  were  alone  in  the  field,  rose 
up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

On  account  of  his  crime,  Cain  was  forthwith  punished  by 
Jehovah.  He  was  called  to  a  solemn  reckoning,  and,  hear- 
ing with  anguish  his  doom  prcHiounced,  "  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth,"  he  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

He,  however,  built  a  city,  at  lengtli,  and  his  family  and  de- 
scendants became  famous  as  inventors  of  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  pious, 
and  enjoyed  the  divine  favour.   . 

§  The  murder  of  Abel  occurred,  it  is  generally  supposed,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  or  about  130  years  after  the  cre- 
ation. As  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  had  other 
children,  the  human  family  was  no  doubt  considerably  multiplied 
duruig  130  years.  Hence  the  events  that  are  recorded  by  Moses, 
ui  eonnexion  with  the  murdpr  of  Abel,  are  easily  accounted  for,  with- 
out supposing  more  than  one  numan  pair,  from  whom  all  the  inha 
bitants  then  on  the  earth  were  descended. 

After  the  death  of  Abel,  Adam  and  Eve  had  many  other  children, 
the  eldest  of  the  sons  was  named  Seth,  and  his  descendants,  from 
their  piety,  were  styled  "  the  children  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  who  were  styled  "the  children  of  men.'* 
These  at  length  mingled  together,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
universal  wickedness  that  afterwards  prevailed. 

6.  After  a  short  account  of  Cain  and  his  family,  the  sa- 
cred historian  informs  ns  respecting  "  the  ^nerations  of 
Adam ;"  and  recording  the  births  of  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaled, 
and  Jared,  he  presents  us  with  a  brief  but  interesting  history 
of  Enoch.  Being  eminently  pious,  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  God,  for  the  space  of  300  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  to  have  lieen  taken  up  to  heaven,  without  pass- 
uig  through,  the  scene  of  death. 

The  sacred  genealogy  is  carried  on  to  the  time  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  the  date  of  the  life  of  each  one  of  the  pa- 
triarchs is  minutely  given. 

§  As  Adam  lived  990  years,  he  must  have  beheld  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, and  been  conversant  with  many  who  survived  till  near  the 
time  of  the  deluge.    IKmbtless^he  mu»t  HAve  been  greatly  itffeeted, 
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in  view  of  the  -vriekedness  whieli  sasoon  began  to  spisead  over  the 
efMTth,  and  which  he  had  been  the  mstrument  of  introduemg. 

The  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture  ^  yet  va* 
rious  conjectures  (and  they  are  mere  conjectures)  have  been  formed 
cm  the  subject.  St.  Jerome  stations  his  remains  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
Tielah ;  and  the  generality  of  the  primitive  fathers  suppose  him  to 
nave  been  buried  on  Mount  Calvary,  in  the  very  spot  wnereon  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  shed  his  blood  for  mankind. 

The  descendants  of  Seth,  at  first  continuing  pure  and  uncorrupted, 
at  lengtit,  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  Cain,  became,  witli 
the  rest  of  mankind,  exceedingly  degenerate.  From  these  inter- 
marriages sprang  the  giants  of  tnose  times,  men  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  stature,  and,  perhaps,  of  more  extraordinary  wick- 
edness. These  became  "  men  of  renown,"  heroes,  conquerors,  and 
chieftains. . 

7.  The  Deity,  justly  provoked  by  the  enormous  degeneracy 
of  his  creatures,  determmed  to  destroy,  by  a  universal  deluge, 
the  race  of  man,  together  with  the  whole  animal  creation,  ex- 
cept a  very  smaU  remnant  who  were  to  restock  the  earth  af- 
ter tliat  catastrophe. 

One  hundred  and.  twenty  years,  however,  did  he  m^ci- 
fuUy  afford  to  the  children  of  men,  as  a  space  for  repentance, 
during  which  time,  Noah,  "a  preacher  of  righteousness," 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  warn- 
ed them  of  then*  doom.  His  zeal  and  labours  seem  to  have 
{woduced  no  effect.  The  earth  became  at  length  filled  witf- 
violence. 

Prom  the  tremendous  sentence  which  God  had  pronounced 
JNoah  and  his  family  were  excepted,  he  having  "found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Connected  with  the  intimation 
which  Noah  had  received  adeeming  the  approaching  deluge 
were  several  particular  instructions,  relative  to  his  deUver- 
lance. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  large  vessel 
cidled  the  ark,  which  he  built  during  the  intervening  period, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  directions. 

{  Hie  ark  was  built  of  gopher  wood,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  cypress  tree.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
flat  bottom  and  a  sloping  ix)of,  elevated  one  cubit  in  the  middle. 
It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  excluding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floors,  might  be  eighteen  feet  high,  and  was  divided 
into  separate  apartments.  It  was  pitdied  within  and  without,  |o 
keep  it  tight  and  lifted  froiQ  the  upper  part.  It  was,  probably, 
well  supi&d  with  air ;  and,  though  it  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder, 
it  WAS  well  contrived  ibr  lying  steadily  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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With  this  means  of  safety,  Noah  awaited  the  destnictkm  wUdb 
was  fast  coming  upon  the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  L 

t.  Adam,  the  first  of  the  human  race. 

2.  Eve,  the  first  woman. 

3.  Cain,  the  earliest  bom  of  mankind,  and  fiirst  murderer. 

4.  Jubal,  the  first  musician. 

5.  Tubal-cain,  the  earliest  instructor  in  the  mechanic  arts 

6.  Enoch,  translated  to  heaven  on  accoxmt  of  his  piety. 

7.  Methuselah,  the  oldest  man  that  has  ever  lived,  being 
969  years  old  when  he  died. 

§  1.  Adam  was  created  by  the  Ahnighty  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  creation.  His  Maker,  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
"  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became 
a  living  soul."  He  was  thus  endued  wiUi  an  immortal  principle, 
and  being  placed  in  a  probationary  state,  not  (»Qly  his  own  dia- 
racter,  but  the  character  of  his  posterity,  was  to  be  affected  by  his- 
conduct 

As  he' came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure,  holy,  and 
happy ;  and  he  had  every  motive  to  persuade  him  to  continued  rec- 
titude of  conduct.  His  outward  circumstances  also  were  favourable 
for  this  end.  He  was  pteced  in  a  delightful  garden,  the  easy  tillage 
of  which  constituted  his  employment  God  imposed  upon  him  but 
one  test  of  obedience,  and  that  was '  abstinence  in  regard  to  eating 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden. 

Persuaded  by  Eve,  who,  having  been  tempted  by  Satan,  had  pre- 
viously transgressed,  he  .partook  of  the  forbidden  food,  and  ^us 
death  entered  into  the  world,  and  ^^  all  our  wo."  His  conduct  in- 
volved the  greatest  impiety,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dread* 
ful  in  time,  and  will  be  so  throughout  eternity,  in  regard  to  multi- 
tudes of  his  offspring,  who  have  imitated  him  in  his  disobedience,  and 
repented  not. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  he,  together  with  the  woman,  embraced 
an  offered  Saviour,  immediately  made  known,  both  having  repented 
of  their  sin.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  having  begot  sons 
and  daughters,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  930  years.  For  fijr- 
ther  particulars,  see  Genesis,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  chapters. 

2.  Eve  was  created  ^  an  help  meet"  for  Adam,  having  been 
forme^,  by  the  Creator,  from  one  of  the  ribs  of  Adam,  which  was 
taken  from  him  in  a  deep  sleep.  Thus  she  became  "  bone  of  his 
bones,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  was  given  to  him  as  his  wife. 

She  proved  to  be  first  "  in  the  transgression."  Satan,  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, assuming  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  through  the  organs  of  that 
animal,  exerting  the  powers  of  speech,  accosted  her  when  alone,  and 
uiterrogttted  her  respecting  the  forbidden  tree.  Taking  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  securing  her  attention  and  good  will,  he  at  len^  persuaded 
ner  to  disobey  the  express  command  of  God. 
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She  partook  of  tlie  fhiit ;  '^and  gave  also  imto  her  husband  vritb 
her,  and  he  did  eat"  This  event,  in  regard  to  the  firsrt  human  pi^, 
IS  supposed  to  have  taken  place  very  soon,  if  not  immediately  after 
they  were  placed  In  the  garden.  Eve,  as  a  particular  punishment  to 
be^mflicted  upon  her,  was  doomed  in  sorrow  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  to  be  subject  to  her  husband. 

3.  Cain  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  wickedness.  ^  In  an  unpro- 
voked manner  he  murdered  his  brother  Abel,  and  thus  was  the  first 
who  committed  a  crime  which  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
atrocious  that  man  commits. 

God  directly  punished  him  by  an  aw  Ail  malediction;  and  by  causing 
him  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth.  Going  out 
"  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  he  dwelt  Ul  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the 
east  of  Eden.  He  at  length  built  a  city,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after 
the  name  of  his  son. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death.  He  was 
most  probably  a  person  of  great  energy  and  «iterprise,  as  has  often 
been  the  fact  with  the  wicked  ones  of  the  earth. 

4.  Jubal  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  "  the  father  of  all  stich  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,"  as  his  brother  Jabal  is  mentioned  a.'\ 
'  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents."  '  From  all  accounts,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  music  must  have  been  early  known  among  man- 
kind, and  its  performers  mrust  have  been  among  the  earliest  civilizers 
oftheworid. 

5.  Tubal-Cain  is  called  "  an  instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron."  Probably  he  was  so  called  from  his  having  discovered 
the  art  of  working  in  these  metals ;  the  most  useful  of  the  mechanic- 
arts,  and  lymg  at  the  foundation  of  all  of  them. 

6.  Enoch  lived  65  years  before  he  begat  Methuselah.  He  "walk- 
ed with  God  after  he  begat  Methuselah  300  years,  and  begat  sons  ano 
daughters.  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  366  years.  And  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  Grod  took  him."  Such  is  the 
simple  and  sublime  record  of  scripture  respecting  a  good  man.  II 
is  an  infinitely  more  precious  memorial  than  the  splendid  marble 
monument,  or  the  ever-during  pyramid. 

7.  Methusdah  is  not  known  to  have  been  remarkable  for  any 
thing  except  his  age.  He  must  have  lived  to  the  very  year  of  the 
flood.  The  circumstance  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  by  tradition. 


PERIOD  11. 

T7te  Period  of  the  Confusiion  of  Languages,  extending 
from  the  Deluge,  2348  years  B.  C.  to  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C. 

§  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  this  period,  in  profane  history,  and 
even  two  or  three  others  succeeding  it,  are  what  is  terrae^.  fabulous. 
The  events  recorded  are  to  be  admitted  with  a  great  degree  of  C4iu- 
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UoD)  except  so  far  as  Scripture  incidentally  throws  its  ligkt  i^xm 
Ihem.  And  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
early  history  of  almost  every  nation,  which  is  but  little  aititled  to 
credit  We  shall  adduce  the  common  accounts,  and  when  neces- 
sary, shall  endeavour  to  distinguish  between  the  probable  awl  impro- 
haible  events. 

Section  1.  At  the  app(Mnted  time^  God  brought  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  upon  aU  the  earth.  For  this  purpose,  he 
broke  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  qiened  the  win- 
dows of  heaven.  During  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  with- 
out intermission,  the  waters  were  thus  poured  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

As  the  ark  was  comfrfeted,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  went 
into  it,  together  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  their  wives, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by  pairs, 
and  by  sevens,  agreeaWy  to  the  divine  direction. 

According  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  Noah  remaiiied 
in  the  ark  one  year  and  ten  days ;  and  on  coming  out,  he 
buflt  an  altar,  and  offered  a  sacr^ce  to  the  Lord,  who  Messed 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Ararat,  in  Annenia. 

§  The  waters  increased  gradually  during  the  spatfe  offive  months, 
when  they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  27  feet  above  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  thus  being  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  safety,  all  perished. 

The  purpose  of  God  being  effected,  he  caused  a  wind  t6  pass  over 
Hie  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waters  began  to  subside.  The 
ark  rested  on  the  mountainsof  Ararat,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
i]»>nth,  or  the  6th  of  May.     ' 

The  waters  continuing  several  months  afterwards,  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  of  the  2d  month,  or  the  18th  of  December,  that  the 
iK^goates  of  the  £urk  came  forUt  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  com 
maiid.  , 

2.  Tlie  truth  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  deluge,  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  and  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  and  appearance  of  the  earth's  suiface. 

§  The  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Indians,  €hmese,  Greeks,  and 
other  nations,  all  had  some  traditions  respecting  the  deluge.  Not  to 
mention  any  that  have  been  yet  published,  the  author  of  this  outline 
would  state  a  fact  once  delivered  to' him  by  an  intelligent  adventurer, 
his  countr3rman. 

Residing  some  time  among  the  natives  of  the  North  West  Coast  of 
America,  ne  fell  mto  conversation  with  one  of  them  around  the  lire 
of  his  wigwam,  on  various  topics.  Amon^  other  things,  the  Indian 
mquired  of  him,  whether  his  people  kiiew  any  thing  concerning  a 
"great  flood  that  had  once  taken  plac&  . 
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The  stranger  resident  affecting  surprise,  with  a  view  to  learn  what 
notion  the  natives  had  on  the  subject,  asl^ed  his  inquirer,  how  lone 
ago  it  happened.  The  Indian  immediately  scooping  up  a  handful  of 
ashes  that  lay  before  him,  promptly  replied,  "as  many  moons  as 
there  arjs  ashes  here." 

•  In  agreement  with  the  universal  voice  of  tradition,  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  various  respects,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. Its  broken  state,  the  disposition  of  its  strata,  and  the  re- 
mains of  marine  productions  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
are  no  doubtful  evidence  on  this  subject. 

3.  After  the  deliverance  of  Noah  aud  his  family  from  the 
flood,  God  established  a  gracious  covenant  with  him,  which  is 
recorded  at  length  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis*  Among 
other  things,  he  made  a  grant  of  flesh  as  £3od  for  mankind, 
and  he  engaged  no  more  to  destroy  the  earth  with  a  flood,  \Im 
confir^nation  of  which  he  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud. 

4.  Not  long  afler  this  period.  Noah,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  having  been  intoxicated  by  the 
juice  oi  the  grape,  was  discovered  in  this  disgraceful  situa- 
tion by  his  youngest  son  Ham,  who^  with  indecent  levityj  in- 
formed his  brethren  of  the  circumstance.  The  latter,  however, 
treated  their  father  with  the  highest  degiijBe  of  fllkil  decorum. 

This  conduct  procured  for  thern  the  blessing. of  Noah, 
while  that  of  Ham  subjected  him,  in  his  son  Canaan,  to  a 
dreadful  curse. 

§  Noah,  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  lived  350  years  after 
the  deluge,  so  that  his  entire  age  was  960  years.  The  Orientals  havo 
a  tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  shoW  hit 
sepulchre,  in  a  castle  near  Dair  Abunah,  or  the  '^  monastery  of  our 
father." 

5.  The^three  sons  of  Noah  were,  of  course,  the  first  foun- 
ders of  nations.  They  peopled  the  several  quarters  of  tjie 
globe,  Shem,  the  east  and  south  of  Asia ;  Ham,  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Africa ;  i^apheth,  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and 
also  Europe.  '  ^ 

§  From  the  immediate  descendants  of  Shem  were  derived  the  Ela- 
mites  or  Persians,  the  Ass)rrians,  and  the  Lydians.  By  Joktan,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  east  were 
peopled,  and  perhaps  America  also,  where,  it  is  said,  some  traces  of 
his  name  yet  remain. 

Joktan  had  13  sons,  and  scripture  says  that  the  dwelling  of  Jok- 
tan's  posterity  "  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  up  to  Sephar,  a  mount 
in  the  East." 

From  the  sons  of  Ham,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chronos  of  the 
Greeks,  were  descended  the  Ethiopians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyp- 
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(iaiMB,  the  Colehians,  the  PhiliatkKe%  the  I^rbms,  the  Cmati^Ui^  the 
Sidonians,  and  the  Ph(Bnician& 

From  the  sons  of  Japheth  were  deseended  the  Cimhri,  the  Gavla, 
the  G^mans,  tlie  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  the  Medes,  the  loniani^ 
the  Iherians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Thradans.  From  their  sons 
Were  derived  other  particular  triheef,  whose  names  need  not  here  be 
rehearsed. 

6.  During  101  years  after  tlie  flood,  i.  e.  ifli  the  year  2247 
6.  C.  all  the  descendantB  of  Noah  spoke  but  one  language 
The  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  tongues  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  origin  of  di^inct  communities,  was  the  foUowmg, 

At  the  tinae  above  referred  to,  the  human  fejiiily,  in  jour- 
lieying  from  the  vicinity  of  mount  Ararat,  arrived  at  lengtli 
at  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  On  this  spot  they  began  to 
erect  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  tq)  might  aspire  to  heaven,  fiw 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  households,  and 
of  acquiring  a  name. 

Such  a  j)ftHpo0e,  and  perhaps  others  still  wocse,  being  of* 
fensive  to  the  Deity,  he  c(mfounded  their  language^  and  thus 
the  workmen,  not  being  able  to  understand  one  another,  de- 
sisted from  their  undertaki|;|ig.  The  consequence  was  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  naticms. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  was  Bahel,  which  signifies 
confusion. 

§  In  erecting  the  tower  they  made  use  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  and 
tlie  want  of  mortar  was  supplied  by  slime,  or  bitumen,  of  which  the 
region  afforded  an  abundance.  The  identical  materials  of  this  fa- 
bric have  been  sitpposed,  at  difl*erent  times,  to  have  been  discovered ; 
but  this  is  uncertain. 

7.  Mankind  having  become  separated  into  different  com- 
munities or  nations,  their  history  must  thenceforth  be  given 
accordingly.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Assyrian  nation, 
and  briefly  trace  the  outline  of  its  hist<Mry,  as  also  the  history 
oi  other  sover«gnties  that  existed  during  this  period. 

ASSYRIA. 

8.  AssTRTA,coi^dered  as  afterwards  including  Babykmia, 
is  the  oldest  of  nations,  and  founded  on  the  spot,  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  We  may  date  the  commence- 
ment of  this  empure  not  many  yee^s  dier  ik\&  dispersicm  took 
place,  or  about  2229  years  Bv^C.  Its  founder  was  Ashur,  the 
son  of  Shem,  who  built  Nineveh,  its  capital.  It  continued 
al(me  about  120  years,  and  then  being  united  to  Babylonia, 
became  a  mighty  empire. 
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)  In  the  order  of  time,  there  were  two  empires  of  the  Aflsyriaiis 
The  first  is  here  spoken  of,  which  lasted  till  the  year  707  B.  C. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Babylon,  which  was  built  by  Nimrod^ 
ihe  grandson  of  Ham,  the  Bdus  of  profane  history,  was,  finom  the 
i)eginning,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  But  we  rather  follow  those  autho- 
rities that  suppose  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  have  been  originally 
two  distinct  khigdoms,  both  founded  about  the  same  time,  the  former 
by  Nimrod,  the  latter  by  Ashur. 

The  Babylonians  became,  eA  length,  tributary ;  and  NiniiSy  king  oi 
Assyria,  having  deposed  Nabonius,  united  the  two  states  into  (me. 
lifter  his  death,  Semiramis,  his  widow,  transferred  the  seat  of  govem- 
nent  from  Nineveh  to  Babylon. 

9.  Under  Semiramis  the  Ass3nian  empire  was  greatly  en- 
larged. She  assitmed  the  government  during  the  nonage  a* 
Ninias,  son  of  her  husband,  Ninus.  She  signalized  her  name 
fay  enlarging  and  embellishing  Babylon,  and  by  her  nume- 
rous nulitary  exploits: 

§  It  is  said,  that,  in  completing  Babylon,  she  employed  the  labours 
of  2,000,000  men.  This  woman,  after  having  enlarged  her  dominions, 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  India,  though  with- 
out success,  was  murdered,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ninias. 

10.  Ninias,  her  successor,  was  a  very  insignificant  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  history  of  his  successors,  for  more  thanrSO  ge- 
nerations, is  unknown.  They  must  have  been  an  indolent 
and  effeminate  race. 

§  Ninias,  unlike  his  predecessors,  being  wholly  intent  on  his  plea- 
sures, kept  himself  secluded  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  appeared 
before  his  people.  But,  to  retain  them  in  their  duty,  he  kept  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regular  troops,  whom  he  Tenewed  every  year,  com- 
manded by  an  officer  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  This 
method  he  seems  to  have  adoptedj  that  the  officers  might  have  no 
time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  form  conspiracies 
against  him. 

Not  only  are  his  successors  unknown,  as  to  their  conduct  or  ex- 
ploits, but  even  their  names^  till  the  tune  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
them,  (who  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,)  are  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  historians. 

Ikiring  this  imrecorded  period  of  the  Assyrian  history,  Sesostris, 
Eing  of  Egypt,  if  his  name  may  be  here  anticipated,  who  carried  ont 
his  conquests  into  the  East,  must  have  overrun  Assyria;  but,  as  his 
power  was  not  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrians  must  have 
soon  regained  their  former  state. 

CHINA 

11.  China,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  is  among  the  most 
ancient  empires  of  the  world.  Its  records  extend  to  mor© 
than  2200  years  B.  C.     According  to  the  most  current  opi^ 
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oion,  it  was  founded  by  ooe  of  the  colonies  formed  at  the 
dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity,  under  the  conduct  of  Yao,  who 
took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  afterwards  liis  successor. 

Other  accounts  state  Fo-hi  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy,  and  many  writers  consider  Fo-hi  to  have  been  Noah 
Irimself.  The  Chinese  pretend  a  much  fiigher  antiquity  than 
is  here  assigned  to  them,  but  their  pretensions  are  merely  the 
effect  of  national  vanity. 

§  The  sovereigns  of  China,  from  Chun  to  the  present  time,  are  di- 
vided into  22  dynasties,  the  first  of  which,  that  of  Hia,  began  2207 
years  B.  C.  Four,  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  of  these  dynasties,  preceded 
the  Christian  era. 

The  first  d>Tiasty  was  founded  by  Yu,  sumajned  Ta,  or  the  Great, 
whom  Chun  adopted  in  preference  to  his  own  children.  It  lastoa 
441  years,  under  17  emperors. 

Yu-ta  was  a  great  proficient  in  agricultures  astronomy,  and  the 
kindred  studies.  On  the  subject  of  the  first,  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise.    He  died  much  regretted,  after  a  reign  of  17  years. 

Kya,  the  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  was  greatly  detested  by  his 
subjects.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  died  after  an  igno- 
minious exile  of^three  years. 

EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt  claims,  and  certainly  possesses,  a  high  anti- 
quity. Its  early  annals,  however,  are  so  obscure,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  first  kings,  afier 
Menes.* 

Menes  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Misraim, 
mentioned  in  scripture  among  Ham's  sons,  2188  years  B.  C- 
His  cliildren  divided  the  land ;  whence  arose  four  kingdoms, 
which  subsisted  separately  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
Buccessively  united  under  one  yoke. 

These  four  kingdoms  are  known  by  the  names  of  Thebes, 
Thin,  Memphis,  sind  Tanais.  The  peojie  had  attained  to 
considerable  civilization,  but  a  period  of  barbarism  soon  after- 

*  Some  late  writers,  adopting  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible,  which  placeib 
the  deluge  several  handred  years  beyond  the  common  era,  compute  the  reign 
of  Menes  at  about  2800  years  B.  C.  With  this  they  cause  the  other  events  ol 
the  early  period  of  the  world  to  correspond.  We  mention  this  circumstance, 
because  the  computation  which  is  thus  made  may  possibly  be  correct,  and  it 
seems  to  derive  some  little  confirmation  from  the  history  of  the  Egy(Hian% 
both  as  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  and  as  gathered  from  their  hierop^rpbio 
reoonis.    Still,  however,  we  incline  to  the  common  accounts. 
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Wards  succeed,  supposed  about  20S4  years  B.  C,  luidei  the 
dhepherd  kings,*  which  lasted  more  thwi  two  centuries   - 

§  In  the  time  of  Menes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  a  mo- 
rass, till  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  the  city  ol 
Memphis  within  the  ancient  bed  of  that  river.  He  instructed  the 
Egyptians  in  theology,  introduced  domestic  luxury,  and  instituted 
magnificent  feasts. 

It  was  under  TimatBS,  one  of  his  snccessors,  that  the  government 
was  subverted;  and  the  country  subdued  by  a  multitude  of  ignoble 
persons,  who  came  from  tlte  East,  and  treated  in  the  most  inhuman  - 
manner  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

These  invad««  were  called  Hycsos,  or  shepherd  kings,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  held  all  Lower  Egypt  259  years. 

In  the  kingdom  o(  Thebes,  a  king  by  the  name  of  Athothes  I.  is 
said  to  have  reigned  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  same  as  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mercury.  Aftei  h?9  death  his  two 
sons  divided  the  kingdom ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  successors 
for  a  long  period.  In  the  kingdom  of  Thin,  Venephes  is  said  to  have 
built  some  pyramids,  and  to  have  had  his  reign  distinguished  by-a 
great  &umine,  as  that  also  of  one  of  his  successors  was  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  plague. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Memphis,  Tosorthros  reigned,  not  long  after 
Menes.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  of  physic,  he  is  styled  Escula- 
pius.    He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  arts  of  building  and  writing. 

Of  the  last  kingdom  of  Egypt,  during  this  period,  there  seem  to 
be  no  records,  or  none  worth  naming.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  those 
of  the  others  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  extreme  uncer- 
tainty. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  II. 

1.  Noah,  from  whom  the  earth  was  a  secbnd  time  peopled. 

2.  Ashur,  who  huilt  Nineveh. 

3.  Nimiod,  a  warrior,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first  king. 

4.  Menes,  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  dvilizer  of  the  East. 
^5.  Ninus,  an  Assyrian  monarch,  who  conquered  a  large 

portion  of  Asia. 

6.  Semiramis,  a  female  cwiqueror,  and  able  sovereign. 

f  1.  Noah  is  by  some  considered  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
properly  the  second  fether  of  mankind.  Little  needs  to  be  said  of 
him,  besides  what  has  already  appeared.  His  eminent  piety  pro- 
cur^  for  him  and  his  family  an  honourable  exemption  from  the  aw- 
fully destructive  effects  of  the  deluge. 

♦  These  kings,  who  were  detested  by  the  Egyptians,  held  the  gov.ernment 
when  Abraham  visited  it ;  but  were  expelled  li^fore  the  time  of  Jgeeph.  Thia 
circuinstance  explains  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Abraham,  a  shepherd,  wag 
very  kindly  entertained  in  Egypt ;  while,  in  a  subsequent  age,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, because  they  were  shepherds,  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the'  inhabi- 
tants. We  haye  here  a  pleasmg  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
uurtative. 
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Having  buih  the  arit  ngreeMy  to  fiie  divine  diraetioiv  he  entend  h 
•I  the  age  of  000  years,  taking  with  hipn  seven  members  of  his  familv 
together  with  the  animals  that  were  intended  to  restock  the  earth. 
Under  the  special  care  of  God,  he,  and  the  various  inmates  of  Hie 
ark,  survived  the  desolations  of  a  worid>  and  leaving  the  ark  m  safety, 
at  a  little  more  than  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  bulk  an  altar,  and 
offered  sacrifice  nnto  the  Lord. 

Noah  Uved  350  years  aAer  the  floods  wa«  engaged  in  the  tillage  of 
the  earth,  and  saw  his  deseendants  increasing  around  him.  For  an 
infportant  incident  in  his  life,  which  has  nJbready  been  mentioned,  we 
refer  to  Gen.  ix.  20—28. 

2.  Ashur  was  one  of  the  sons  of  $faem,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  Assjrrians.  Scarcely  any  thmg  is  recorded  of  hun. 
The  scripture  asserts  that  he  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  and 
builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  of  Rdioboth,  and  Calah. 

3.  Nimjrod  "  seems  at  first  to  have  exeeedingly  distinguished  himself 
by  hunting,  which  was  Hibb.  not  so  much  a  diversion,  as  a  useful 
method  of  preventing  the  hurtfhl  increase  of  wild  beasts.  This  em- 
ployment m^uired  great  courage  and  address,  and  thus  afforded  a 
field  for  ambidon  to  aspire  after  pre-eminence,  and  gradually  attached 
a  number  of  valiant  men  to  one  leader." 

"  From  such  a  beginning,  Nimrod  began  to  claim  authority,  and 
enforce  subjection ;  smd,  in  fact,  is  the  first  king  we  read  of  in  au- 
thentic history;  and  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  wage  war,  to 
extend  his  conquests,  and  to  enlarge  his  acquisitions  by  violence  and 
blood.  Thus,  casting  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  prohibition  of  shedding  human  blood,  he  centered  hiniself 
notorious,  and  his  name  became  a  prov^." 

"  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  says  scripture,  "was  Babel,  and 
Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 

4.  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  'Egypimn  monarchy,  was  worshippeo 
as  a  ^od  after  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
hy  htts  abihties  and  wisd(»n.  He  built  the  town  of  Mempl\is,  as  is  . 
generally  supposed.  If  he  wqs  the  sajme  as  Misrajm,  mentioned  in 
scripture,  as  some  assert,  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  fiam.  He  is  said 
to  have  reigned  62  year^  over  Upper  Egypt,  and  35  over  Lower 
Egypt. 

5.  Ninus  was  a  son  of  Belus.  He  was  very  warlike,  and  extended 
his  conquests,  from  Egypt  to  the  extremities  of  India  and  Bac 
trmna.  He  became  enamoured  of  Seminoma,  the  wife  of  oiie  of  hifi 
officers,  and  married  hes,  after  her  husband  had  destroyed  himseiL 
through  fear  of  his  powerful  rival,  or  from  jealousy.  He  reigned  52 
years,  and  at  his  d^th,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Se- 
iniramis. 

0.  Semiramls  pdssessed  exquisite  beaaty^  and  an '  keroie  aoiil.  It 
was  on  these  aeeovnts  that  the  Ass3rrian  moh^ireh  fe^  in  Jiove  with  her. 
In  her  infancy,  it  is  fab^louisly  ^(aid,  she  ^as  ex^posed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  pres^red  by  doves  one  whole  year.  She  was  at  length 
ibund  by  one  of  the  shephierds  of  Ninuii,  and  brought  tip  by  hi  ra  a«  - 
one  of  his  own  children. 
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Slie  was  so  tenderly  beloved  by  her  busbtnd,  Menoiies,  that  he 
could  not  survive  his  expecte4  losw  of  her,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  demanded  by  his  sovereign.  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  whom 
she  had  married,  assuming  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  she 
immortalized  her  name  by  enriching  Babylon  wiUi  new  works  and 
embellishments. 

Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  quays  an^ 
the  bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  draining  the 
river ;  the  palace,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  temple  of  Belus 
She  also  enlarged  her  dommions  by  the  conquest  of  a  large  parM  of 
Ethiopia. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  directed  against  India 
She  advanced  towards  the  river  Indus,  and  having  prepared  boat^ 
attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.  The  passage  was  for  a  long 
time  disputed,  but,  after  a  bloody  battle,  she  put  her  enemies  td 
flight.  Upon  this  she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving 
60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  built  over  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  king  thought  her  far  enough  advanced,  he 
faced  about ;  a  second  engagement  ensued,  more  Moody  than  the 
first.  The  Assyrians  were  routed,  and  Semiramis,  after  being  twice 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  return  to  her  country  with  scarcely 
one  third  of  her  arm3r.  ' 

Some  time  after,  discovering  that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her, 
she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put  the  government  into  his 
hands,  and  withdrew  from  public  life.  She  lived  62  years,  of  which 
she  reigned  42.  Her  character,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  that 
adorn  a  woman,  se^ns  not  to  have  been  highly  esteemed. 


PERIOD  HI. 

7%c  Period  of  Egyptian  Bwtdage,  extending  from  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  1921  years  B.  C.  to  the  departure 
^    of  the  Israelites  from  Egypty  1491  years  B.  C. 

HEBREWS. 

Section  1.  The  Hebrews  ixr  -Israelites,  commorjy 
called  the  People  of  God,  arc  derived  from  Abraham,  the  nmm 
\\\  lineal  descent  from  Shem.     His  ^^alUng  of  God  is  a  i«- 
markable  event  in  history,  and  was  designs!  for  purposes  a] 
together  religious.     This  took  place  W21  years  B.  C. 

The  nation  dT  wliieh  he  was  the  founder,  thoi^h  neithei 
powerful  nor  refineil,  is  ime  of  the  most  interesting  that  e^^i 
existed.  Their  history  uistracts  us  in  a  way  diHeirent  from 
that  of  all  others,  because  it  brin^  directly  into  view  the  IH- 
vine  dealings  with  them. 
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Ai)raham's  iaxxMy  increased  very  di^wly  at  first  '^  biit  Ja- 
cob, his  grandson,  left  a  numerous  ofYspiing.  Twelve  sons 
became  the  heads  of  as  many  separate  tribes  in  the  nation 

§  Abraham,  according  to  the  Lord's  command,  left  ttie  land  of 
the  Chaldees,  his  native  country,  and  dwelt  with  his  Ikther  Terah, 
in  Haran.  By  the  same  command,  after  Terah's  death,  he  went 
info  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  (xod  promised  to  his  posterity, 
trhey  were  at  length  to  be  included  wimin  the  boundaries  of  thst 
country. 

The  divine  design  in  thys  setting  apart  one  family  from  the  rest  oi 
mankind,  was  to  preserve  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie 
earth  had  now  begun  to  be  overrun  with  idolatry. 

Abraham  having  acquired  a  name  by  his  wealth  and  piety,  and 
having  passed  through  various  trials,  died  at  an  advanced  age.  leaving 
beliind  him  several  sons,  of  whom  only  Isaac  was  the  child  of  pro- 
mise. Ishmael,  by  the  maid  of  Abraham^s  wife,  became  the  proge- 
nitor of  a  distinct  tribe  or  nation. 

Two  eons  were  the  progeny  of  Isaac^  viz.  Esan  and  Jacob,  th« 
former  of  whom  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  by  artifice 
obtained  his  father's  blessing.  In  the  line  of  Jacob,  whose  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Israel,  were  the  Israelites  descended.  His 
twelve  sons  gave  the  names  to  the  several  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed. 

Esau  was  the  father  of  the  Edomit^  or  Idumeans. 

2.  Jacob  doGed  an  eventful  life,  1689  years  B.  C.^  in  mak^ 
ing  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  future  state  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  the  period  (rf  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  had 
previously  been  brought  out  of  Canaan,  in^o  Egypt,  by  means 
of  his  son  Joseph,  whom  his  bretJuen,  through  envy  and  ma- 
lice, s(dd  into  that  countiy. 

The  different  occuirences  by  which  Joseph  became  minis- 
h&r  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  speak  the  immediate  intei-poedtion 
of  Divine  Providence,  whidi  was  preparing  for  the  accom 
plishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarch  AbnJiam. 

The  history  of  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  unparalleled  in 
beauty  and  mterest  Some  of  the  principal  incidents  are  the  (ci- 
lowing. 

Joseph,  who  was  much  loved  by  his  fathef  aftd  hated  by  his  bre- 
thren, upon  a  certain  occasion  which  was  ptesented,  Mi  into  the 
power  of  the  latter,  who  sought  to  day  him.  This  horrid  design, 
however,  being  providentially  prevented,  they  availed  themselves  ol 
the  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  some  Ishmaelite  slave  merchants, 
who  carried  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  was  bought  by  Potiphar,  an* 
officer  of  the  court. 

Here,  at  lengthy  he  was  wrongfully  tfirown  mto  piison,  by  a  false' 
accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife  v  but,  being  proved  to  be  an  interpreter 
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•^  dmnifl^  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Pharaoh,  who  on  a  cer 
tain  occasion,  wanted  his  services  in  this  capacity. 

His  success  m  interpreting  the  king's  dreams,  and  his  suosequcol 
conduct^  procured  for  him  the  highest  distinction;  and  he  became 
the  ad]nmistrat<»r  oi*  the  govemment.  During  the  famine,  which  he 
predicted,  and  which  reached  the  land  of  Canaan^  all  his  brethren,  ex- 
cept Benjamin,  came  to  him  to  buy  com. 

Joseph  knew  them,  although  they  did  not  know  him ;  and  by  an 
hinocent  contrivance,  having  brought  them  into  Egypt  the  second 
time,  with  their  brother  Benjamin,  he  declared  to  them  that  he  was 
Joseph  whom  they  had  persecuted  and  sohl. 

Their  surprise,  mortific^on,  and  terror,  were  at  first  overwhelming; 
but  their  distressing  apprehensions  were  at  length  alleviated  by  his 
assurances  of  pardon  and  kindness ;  and  inviting  his  (lather  and  bir 
mily  into  Egypt,  he  allotted  them  a  porti<H>  of  the  territory.  Here 
they  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

3.  Joseph  contiaued  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Jacob.  His  own  decease,  which  occurred  1635  years  B.  O. 
left  the  Israelites  without  a  protector.  In  less  than  40  years 
from  this  event,  they  found  a  cruel  tyrant  and  c^pressor  in 
another  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

This  kingy  whose  name  was  Pharaoh,*  seeing  the  He- 
brews Ur  be  too  numerous  and  piighty,  resolved  to  enfeeble 
them ;  and,  therefore,  condemned  them  to  slavery,  and  or- 
dered his  people  to  cast  every  new-bom  son  among  them  into 
the  river. 

The  object  in  view  was  defeated :  for  the  pec^e  increased 
tn  an  unexan^ed  manner*  God  was  with  them,  and,  in 
the  wonderftil  preservation  ef  Moses,  and  his  education  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  was  preparing  for  them  a  d^verar  from 
their  cruel  bondage. 

i  For  the  partieulaiscrf'  this  persecution  of  God's  people,  we  refer  t& 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 

CANAANITES. 

Section  4.  The  Oanaanites  were  an  ancient  people. 
The  country  wliich  they  inhabited  was  called  the  land  ol 
Canaan,  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  who  settled  it  im- 
mediately aft^  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  He  divided  it  among 
Ins  eleven  sons.  TIvb  general  denomination  of  Oanaanites 
included  seven  nations,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
scripture. 

§  The  Oanaanites  seem  to  have  laboured,  in  a  p^icular  mannei^ 
Wider  the  evU  Influence  of  the  curse  denounced  against  their  proge> 

*  A  hame  tMrmKMi  to  ihft  kin^  of  Bfiypft. 
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nltor ;  being  doomed,  in  the  end,  to  sqbjection,  expulsion,  or  extirpa- 
tion, and  being  subdivided  into  so  many  little  kingdoms. 

Tlie  beginnmg  of  their  history  is  extremely  darK.  They  are  sup- 
|K)sed,  however,  upon  the  increase  of  th^  families,  to  have  possess- 
ed th^nselves  of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt,  and  there  to  have  erected 
a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim.  E|ut  they  seem  at  length  to 
have  been  expelled  from  that  region. 

5.  The  first  authentic  account  of  this  people  applies  to  the 
uihabitants  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  who,  1912  years  B.  C,  were 
invaded  by  Chedorlaomer.  king  of  Elam,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  When  they  afterwards  revolted,  they 
were  punished  with  great  severity. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  most  terrific  judgment  was  in- 
dicted on  liie  inhabitants  of  Siddim,  in  consequence  of  their 
gross  wickedness.  Fom*  cities  in  this  delightful  vale,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admali,  and  Zeboim,  were  at  once  nlestroyed  by 
ftre  from  heaven.  The  AVhole  tract  of  country  in  their  vicinity 
became  a  sea,  called  the  Dead  Sea. 

§  The  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  Genesis  contmn  an  account  of  this 
catastrophe,  and  of  its  causes ;  to  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  it  appears  that 
the  sea  and  adjacent  region  are  marl&Bd  by  several  peculiarities  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

'  In  a  journal  of  one  of  our  American  missionaries  in  Palestine, 
of  recent  date,  we  find  the  following  account.  "  The  water  looks 
remarkably  clear  and  pure;  but,  on  taking  it  into  my  mouth,  I 
found  it  nauseous  and  bitter,  I  think  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
tasted. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  these  waters  are  so  heavy,  that  the  most 
impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruffle  their  surface.  Nothing  could 
be  more  entirely  without  foundation.  The  waves  ran  so  high,  that 
I  found  difficulty  in  filling  some  bottles  with  water.  My  clothes 
were  wet  by  the  waves,  and,  as  they  dried,  X  found  them-  covered 
with  salt." 

Quantities  of  bitumen  are  gathered  in  the  vicinity,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance, resembles  pitch,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
sulphureous  smell  and  taste.  Pebbles  are  also  found  here  wTiich  bum 
when  held  in  a  blaze,  produdiig  a  very  disagreeable  scent,  but  they 
lose  nothing  of  their  size. 

6.  During  this  period,  nothing  more  of  much  impoitance 
is  recorded  concerning  the  Canaatiites.'  The  a»npact  of  the 
Hittites  with  Abraham,  respecting  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
the  sdlik^  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  Jacdb,  by.Hamor^  king  of 
Shechem,  and  the  massacre  oi  his  subjects  by  some  of  the 
sons  of  JsLcob,  (m  account  of  an  insult  which  the  patriarch's 
fiunily  had  received,  are  the  only  events  tranahitted  tous. 

C2 
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GREECE. 

7.  The  Greeks  are  an  ancient  people,  whose  origin  b 
clouded  with  fable.  All  thai  we  know,  during  the  present  or 
preceding  period,  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  peopled 
Europe,  is  comprised  in  the  history  of  tliis  ivition. 

We  date  tlie  commencement  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  commu- 
nity, from  the  founding  of  Argos  by  Inachus,  who  arrived  in 
Greece,  from  Phoenicia,  1866  years  B.  C.  Sicyon  is  by  some 
thought  to  have  been  founded  before ;  but  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  Egialtes,  a  son  of  Inachus,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyon, 

§  As  much  has  been  written  eonceraing  the  febulous  times  in  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  will  here  present  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
portion  of  its  history.  These  febles,  however,  are  supposed  to  h9 
founded  cm  fiacts,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie  <teities  worshipped  by 
the  Greek%  W)ere  prii»oea  by  whom  their  progenitors  hsvl  been  go* 
verned, 

VranuSj  afterwards  worshipped  as  the  havens,  appear?  to  havr 
been  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  princes.  He  married  his  sister  Ti 
thea,  sofed  migrated  from  Asia  into  Greece,  where  he  founded  a  king- 
dom. He  had  many  children,  called  *Rtans,  who  rebelled  against 
their  father  and  dethroned  him. 

Satum,  or  Chronos,  succeeded  his  father  Uranus,  whom,  with  the 
help  of  his  brethren,  he  dethroned ;  and  dreading  lest  he  should  \^ 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  his  own  children,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  shut  up,  or  put  to  death,  immediately  after  their  birA  j  but  Jupi- 
ter was  eoncefiued  by  his  mother,  and  sent  to  Crete,  where  he  wa» 
edoeated. 

Jupiter  began  to  reign  in  Thessaly,  after  having  dethroned  Satitro. 
The  Titans,  jealous  of  him,  declared  war  against  him,  but  were  van- 
quished, and  expelled  Greece.  He  soon  divided  his  dominions  with 
his  two  brothers,  Phito  and  Neptune. 

TTie  countries  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  he  governed  with  great 
wisdom  y  he  had  his  palace,  and  he)d  his  court,  on  Mount  Ol3mipus, 
whence  the  poets  gave  this  name  to  heaven,  wnen  Jupiter  was  wor- 
shipped a?  a  god. 

,  8.  The  ancient  inhabitaiits  of  Greece  were  extiemely 
rude  and  savage,  scarcely  one  degree  superior  to  brutes. 
They  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  and  lay  okher  in  the  open 
dekls,  or,  at  best,  sheltered  themselves  indeBs,  clefts^  and  hoi^ 
?ow  trees. 

An  improvement  ot  their  conditicm  occasionally  took  frface ; 
but  Greece,  for  s(Hne  ages,  was  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctu-' 
ation.  They  were  unacquainted  widi  letters  till  the  time  of 
Ondmufirk  who  i»  htfreaflef  to  be.meniioiiedt 
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4  The  general  names  by  which  the  natives  of  Greece  were  known 
UyoiA  Ji^torians,  were  Graioi,  Hellenists,  Achsi,  Pelasgi.  But  the 
must  ancient  name  of  all  applied  to  this  country,  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  that  of  Ionia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  Ion  i  but  Josephus 
derives  it  from  Javan,  son  of  Japheth. 

9.  The  several  states,  except  Ajgos  and  Sicyon,  which  at 
length  constituted  Greece,  had,  at  this  time,  no  separate  ex- 
istence. They  sprang  up  afterwards,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  period,  as  there  will  now  be  occasion  to  men- 
tion. 

In  Argoe,  the  dej^cendants  of  Inachus,  havuig  retained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  for  more  than  300  years,  were  deposed, 
1511  years  B.  C.^  by  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  fugitive,  who  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  second  dynasty,  denominated  Belidaj; 
^OQd  his  father,  Beius. 

§  At  a  much  later  period,  Perseus,  a  sovereign  of  Argos,  having  built 
Mycenae,  transferred  the  kingdom  thither.  U  was  at  length  conquer 
ed  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  united  to  Lacedaemon. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  only  two  of  the  Grecian  states,  viz. 
Laced^mon  loid  JVIessenia,  appear  to  'liave  been  founded  by  native 
Greeks;  the  rest  were. established  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Celtic  iimily  of  Uranus,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  an  Egyptian.  ^ 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  and  even  long  after  them,  almost 
€fvery  village  had  its  petty  tyrant,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  A  name 
has  occasionally  escaped  oblivion.  Laws  we  do  not  find,  among 
^em,  before  the  times  of  the  Athenian  archons. 

Until  that  period,  all  depended  on  the  will  of  thq  sovereigns ;  onl j 
in  perplexed  eases,  they  consulted  some  oracle,  of  which  the  two 
most  celebrated,  were  that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of  ApoUo 
at  Delphi. 

10.  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  founded  Athens,.  1556  years  B.  C.  At  this  time  be 
arrived  in  AtUca,  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and 
built  twelve  small  villages  or  cities,  of  which  Atliens  was  one. 

He  gave  laws  to  the  wild  inhabitants,  whonx  he  divided 
mto  twelve  trilies,  an4  instituted  marri^e  among  them,  Tftie 
first  altar  in  Greece  w««  raised  by  him  4o  Jupiler. 

§1116  history  of  Greece  is  carried  on  for  a  time  in  this  event 
Athens  bet^nne  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states.  The 
province  of  Attica  having  been  destroyed  by  the'deluge  of  Ogyges, 
remained  desolate  for  more  thaatwo  eenturies,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Cecrops. 

Athens,  from  Its  founder,  first  received  the  nameof  Cecropia,  but 
afterwaids  that  of  Athcnae,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  its  tutelmiy  deHT- 
The  Anindelian  marbles,  which  were  brought  from  Greece  by  the 
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Earl  of  Arundel,  and  are  now  kept  in  England;  begin  their  chioiio* 
logy  with  the  founding  of  Athens,  but  place  that  event  26  yean 
earlier,  viz.  1582  B.  C. 

11.  The  successor  of  Cecrops  was  Cranaus.  In  his  time 
happened  the  famous  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly.  The 
tliird  king  of  Athens  was  Amphictyon,  who  founded  the  cele- 
brated Amphictyonic  council. 

§  The  deluge  of  Deucalion  owed  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  poets.  It  was  probably  only  a  partial  inun- 
dation. 

In  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  a  famine  occurred,  during  which 
Ericthonius,  said  to  tfe  the  son  of  Vulcan,  arrived  from  Egypt 
with  a  supply  of  corn,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture, for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Am- 
phictyon. 

12.  Cormth,  another  of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded 
1620  years  B.  C,  but  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Corinth  till 
it  was  rebuilt,  1410  years  B.  C.  It  originally  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyoo,  and  was  afterwaids  included  ia 
that  of  Argos,  till  Sysyphus,  some  time  in  the  following  periodj 
seized  it  for  his  possession. 

13.  Thebes,  a  state  of  Greece  also,  was  founded  by  Cad- 
mus. The  city,  though  begun  by  him,  was  finished  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  introduced  letters  into  Greece, 
1519  years  B.  C.     Thebes  he  built  a  few  years  afterwards. 

'  §  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  hav«  been  of  Phoenician  extraction.  To 
him  are  ascribed  16  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  thus  essen- 
^ly  contributed  to  the  literary  distinction  which  Greece  afterwardd 
attained. 

14.  Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  another  distinguished  state  of 
Greece,  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  years  B.  C,  but  re^ceived 
its  name  from  Lacedsemon,  its  fourth  king.  The  gbvem-' 
ment  continued  in  the  family  of  Lelex  till  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidse  to  the  Peloponnesus,  an  event  to  be  noticed  in 
th^^ming  period. 

§»parta  was  called  after  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lacedaemon,  tbe' 
great  grand-daught^  of  Lelex.  Sparta  properly  belongs  to  the 
metropolis— Lac&eemon  to  the  kingdmn  at  large.  The  Pdopon- 
nesus,  in  which  Lacedsemon  was  situated,  was  the  southern  part  of 
Greece. 

EGYPT. 

X5.  The  events  in  Egyptian  nistory,  during  the  present 
epoch,  refer  chiefly  to  Nitocris  and  Sesostris,  the  one  a  fe- 

♦  Sec  General  Views. 
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male,  the  other  a  male  sovereign.  Nitocris  hegbji  to  reign 
over  Egypt,  1678  years  B.  C,  at  Memphis.  She  afterwarcti 
united  some  other  sovereignties  to  her  dominions. 

The  period  when  Sesostrid  b^an  to  reign  cannot  he  easily 
6xed ;  some  jrface  it  befwe  that  of  Nitocris,  but  others  place  it 
after  her  reign. 

The  names  of  a  few  other  kings  appeal,  but  litde  is  known 
concerning  their  reigns.  The  successor  of  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  Pheron^  and  some  think  that  Rameses-Tubaete  was 
the  king  whose  dreams  Joseph  interpreted. 

Nitocris  succeeded  her  brother,  an  Ethiopian,  who  was  murdered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  meditating  revenge  for  his  untimely  fate, 
put  many  of  her  subjects  to  death  privately,  and  afterwards  con- 
trived a  building  under  ground  whither  she  dehided  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  her  vengeance  to  a  feast,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  mirth, 
overwhelmed  them  with  destruction,  by  turning  a  river  upon  them 
through  a  secret  passage.  She  then  eluded  tte  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace by  taking  refuge  in  a  place  well  fortified  with  ashes.  Her  person 
Is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful,  but  her  disposition  was  crueL 

Sesostris  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  almost  the  only  conqueror  among  them.  Historians  relate  that 
his  father  was  warned  by  Vulcan,  in  a  dream,  concerning  the  future 
conquests  erf  his  son,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dream,  he  got 
together  all  the  males  bom  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  the  prince, 
and  had  them  nursed  and  brought  up  with  him,  upon  the  presumpt  ion 
that,  being  the  companions  of  his  youth,  they  would  prove  the  most 
devoted  warriors  md  faithful  counsellors. 

Sesostris  forming  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  set  out  with 
an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27,000  armed  chariots. 
His  conquests  were  extensive,  and  he  returned  home  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  various  subjugated  nations,  and  followed  by  a  surprising 
number  of  captives.  He  rendered  his  power  highly  advantageous  to 
liis  subjects,  by  enriching  their  country  with  useful  works,  and  mag- 
nificent edifices. 

His  behaviour,  however,  was  grossly  insolent  to  the  kings  and 
chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations,  who  waited  upon  him  to  present 
Iheir  tribute.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  those  princes,  four  abreas^ 
to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  instead  of  horses,  that  they  might  draw 
him  to  the  temple. 

In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  then  was  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.   ■ 

CHINA. 
16.  The  second  d3ma9ty  of  the  Chinese  emperors  com- 
tnenced  during  this  period,  1766  years  B.  C.     It  lasted  656 
years,  under  30  emperors.     Like  the  first  dynasty,  it  was  ter* 
uiinated  by  the  vice^  of  the  last  of  them. 
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$  Ching-tang  was  the'ibunder  of  this  dynasty.  H^  is  said  to  have 
had  the  most  excellent  qualities.  His  modesty  was  almost  unparal- 
leled :  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who  thought  he  was 
unfit  for  so  important  a  trust.  He  w^  often  on  the  point  of  resign- 
ing his  crown,  but  his  nobles  would  not  consoit  to  it. 

Tayvre,  one  of  his  successors,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  rcYolutioii,  received  the  following 
impressive  lesson  from  his  minister.  "  Virtue  has  the  power  of  tri- 
umphing over  presages.  If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity, 
you  will  be  beyond  iSe  reach  of  misfortune." 

Vuthing,  another  prince  of  this  djmasty,  after  having  for  three  years 
implored  heaven  to  bless  him  with  sucA  virlues  as  were  suitable  to 
his  station,  is  said  to  have  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  man  represented  by 
heaven  to  be  his  prime  minister,  whose  features  he  well  recollected 
when  he  awoke. 

Causing  the  man  to  be  sought  for,  such  a  person  was  found  in  the 
condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  .in  a  village,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  court.  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  of  points  concern- 
ing government,  he  returned  answers  marked  wUh  so  much  wisdom 
as  excited  the  highest  surprise. 

The  king,  addressing  him  in  a  very  proper  manner,  immedi- 
ately appointed  him  his  prime  minister,  and  received  the  great- 
est benefit  from  his  prudent  and  skilful  administration  of  govern- 
ment. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  III. 

1 .  Abraham,  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  Hebraic  nar 
tion. 

2.  Melchise'dec,  king  of  Salem,  and  '^  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God." 

3.  Sesostris,  an  Egyptian  hero  and  conqueror. 

4.  Joseph,  the  chief  iiiler  of  Egypt  mider  Pharaoh. 

5.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens. 

6.  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  who  built  Thebes,  and  introduced 
letters  into  Greece. 

1.  Abraham  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  bom  in  Chaldea.  He 
was  75  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  After  this  event  he  was 
commanded  by  Grod  to  enter  upon  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  which  Grod 
promised  to  give  unto  his  posterity.  In  the  year  following,  a  fe- 
mlne  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan  forced  Abraham  with  his  family  to  go 
into  Egypt. 

In  the  same  year,  Abraham,  with  his  nephew  Lot,  returned  unto 
Canaan.  They  however  parted  at  length,  because  the  land  was  in- 
sufiicient  for  bJoth  of  their  fiocks.  L^  went  to  Sodom— Abraham 
removed  to  Hebron.  God  blessed  Abraham,  and  the  promise  of  a 
posterity  .was  confirmed  to  him  again  and  again. 

In  the  1001^  year  of  his  age,  Isaac,  his  son,  was  bom  to  him,  after 
his  expectation  had  been  long  delayed.    Passing  through  various 
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floenes  of  life,  he  was  at  length  called  to  the  serere  trial  ot  ofkriag 
op  hisson  Isaac  at  the  command  of  the  Deity.  All  his  lofty  hopes 
were  reposed  m  that  son,  yet  he  hesitated  not  to  execute  the  divine 
behest 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  m  which  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
to  take  the  life  of  his  son,  God  mterposed,  and  satisfied  with  Abra- 
ham's intention,  accepted  that  in  room  of  the  deed,  rescuing  Isaac 
and  commending  the  faith  of  the  patriarch.  Abraham  died  at  the 
age  of  175  years. 

2.  Little  is  known  of  Melchisedec  When  Abraham  was  reiwii- 
Ing  from  the  destruction  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confedeffii^ 
Meldiisedec  met  and  blessed  him.  The  scriptural  account  is  the 
following :  "  And  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine ;  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  And  he 
blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him  tithes 
of  all." 

The  apostle  says,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, "  Now  consider 
how  great  this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham 
gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils." 

3.  Sesostris  was  a  king  of  Egypt  His  age  is  so  remote  from  every 
authentic  record,  that  many  ha /e  supposed  that  the  actions  and  con- 
quests ascribed  to  this  monarch  are  wholly  uncertain  and  fabulous. 
The  amount  of  what  has  come  down  respecting  him,  as  has  al- 
ready appealed  in  part,  is  the  fdllowing.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  became  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  a  nuniierous  army,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  conquest  of 
the  world. 

He  subdued  the  most  of  Asia,  and  even  invaded  Europe,  bringing 
the  Thracians  into  subjection ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
miffhtlong  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  in  thesubjugated  provinces; 
and,  many  ages  after,  this  pompous  uiscription  was  read  m  several 
parts  of  Asia:  "Sesostris,  the  kmg  of  kings,  has  conquered  this  terri- 
tory by  his  arms." 

At  his  return  home,  the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  encouraging 
the  fine  arts,  improving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  erecting  tem- 
ples, building  cities,  and  digging  canals.  He  committed  suicide  when 
ne  had  become  old  and  infirm,  after  reigning  44  years.  His  era  was 
1722  years  B.  C. 

4.  Joseph  is  celebrated  hi  sacred  history,  and  no  one's  Ihe  was 
more  eventful  m  itself,  or  has  been  described  with  greater  felicity 
than  his  has  been,  in  scripture.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  over 
again  whAt  has  been  said  respecting  this  eminent  person,  espe- 
cially since  the  reference  to  scripture  is  so  easy,  and.  the  reader  who 
once  begins  the  story  of  Joseph,  can  seldom  feel  disposed  to  leave- 
it  until  it  be  finished.  The  triumph  of  innocence,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  piety,  in  this  instance,  show  the  care  of  God  over  good  men, 
end  may  well  lead  them  to  put  their  confidence  more  and  moie  in 
him. 

6.  Cecrops  was  a  native  of  Effypt.     He  led  a  colony  to  At- 
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tica,  art^l  reigiied  over  part  of  the  coiu»u*y.  He  ms^rned  tUo 
daughter  of  a  Grecian  prince,  uud  wa*  deemed  the  first  founder  ^f 
Athens.  He  taught  iiis  subjet'ts  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  was  the 
first  M'ho  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  and  offered  him  sa- 
crifices. 

After  a  reign  of  50  years,  spent  in  regulating  his  newly  formed 
^gdom,  and  in  polisliuig  the  mindfi  of  his  subjects^  Cecrops  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 

6.  Cadmus  was  a  Phtenician.    He  laid  the  foundation  of  Thebes. 

j|p  fact  is  very  much  invested  with  foble,  which  needs  not  to  be  de- 
If  Thebes,  according  to  some,  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of 
Amphion's  lyre,  i.  e.  by  encouraging  the  workmen,  still  Cadmus 
built  a  citadel  which  he  called  Cadn^  and  thus  formed  the  com 
mencement  of  a  city. 

Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece,  though  some  maintain  that  the  same  alphabet  was  in  ex- 
istence among  the  native  inhabitants.  This  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  16  letters,  to  wtiich  8  were  afterwards  added.  The  wor- 
«hip  of  several  of  the  Egyptian  ^nd  PhoBoician  deities  was  also 
introduced  by  Cadmus.    His  era  is  reckoned  to  be  1519  years  B.  C. 


PERIOD  IV.  . 

The  Period  of  the  Trojan  War^  exteriding  from  the  de  ^ 
parture  of  the  Israelites  from  Egppt,  1491  f/ears  B.  C* 
to  the  dedication  of  Solomon^s  temple^  1004  years  B.  C. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  at  this  era 
assumes  a  very  marked  character.  Oppressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  they  cried  unto  God  for  deliverance,  and  a  ct 
vine  deliverance  they  experienced. 

Moses,  selected  as  the  instrument  of  saving  his  coantr3m[ieQ, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  his  work ;  and,  after  a  series  of  mi- 
racles, which  he  performed  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  led  the 
people  out  from  before  Phaxaoh,  into  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  consequence  to  many  of  the  Egyptians  was  thehr  de- 
struction ;  for  Pharaoh  and  his  anr  y  pursuing  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea,  were  overwheln\ed  with  its  waters. 

After  wandering  in  the  wilderness  40  years,  and  frequently 
rebelling  against  God,  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  in  sight  of  Canaan,  when  he  died,  without  en- 
tering it  himself,  1447  vears  B.  C. 
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$  The  dtoFj  of  Moses^  and  of  hisanocy  m  daUveriag^tiis  lari^b^ 
«  very  interestinff  and  instructive ;  but  we  have  no  room  Ibr  its  paiv 
ticulars.  We  wiu,  however,  mention  aottie  ineidenii,  aAwquflnt  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Inraelttes  Armn  Eg^pt 

The  Israelites  were  no  sooner  deiimed  fironi  the  Eg3ri>tiails,  Ihan 
they  munnurei  against  Moses,  on  acoomt  of  theiKunt  of  Ibod;  to 
satisfy  them,  God  sent  first  a  great  quantity  of  qpiails,  and  tlie  seal 
morning  manna,  which  fell  r^ulari^  every  day,  except  on  sahbath 
days,  during  the  40  years  they  remained  in  the  wHdemess. 

Agalii  ^e  people  murmured'  for  water,  and  Meses,  by  the  hffifn 
command^  msde  a  supply  to  issue  finom  a  rocic.  At  this  jmio« 
ture,  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  and  were  defeated  by  Jo- 
shua, l^e  peonle  soon  after  uriving  at  Mount  Sinai,  Qoa  gave 
them  his  law.  During,  however,  the  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mmmt^ 
ihey  fell  into  iddlalry,  in  coRseqnsnee  of  which  800Oof  tiiem  were 
put  to  death. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  second  year  after  the  retiefit  ih»m  Egypt, 
Moses  numbered  ^e  children  of  Israd  tnm  20  years  old  am  up- 
wards, and  tha«  wei«  found  603,960  men  able  to  go  to  war,  besides 
the  Levites. 

About  this  time,  12  men  were  sent  to  vg^  the  land  of  Canaaiv 
who,  with  the  exception  Of  loehua  and  CaldE),  repcnrted  unfevonrabiy 
whidi  caused  the  people  to  murmur.  -Upon  this  ofienoe,  God  co»* 
demned  all  those  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  wliea 
Chey  cmtiR  oat  of  Eg3rpt,  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  except  Joshua  and 
Caleb. 

As  a  puni^ment  for  tl^r  murmurs,  the  Isradites  began  to  trave. 
hi  the wildomess  1480  years  B.€»  Atthis  ttaoe  Korah, Dathan^^and 
Abiram,  revolting  against  Moses^  were  swaUowed  by  the  earth,  with 
250  of  their  associates.  In  1452  years  B.  C,  the  Israelites  began 
their  conquests^  by  ithe  defeat  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Baawi, 
Moab,  &C. 

At  the  age  of  120  years  Moses  died  on  Mount  Nebo^  in  the  land  ol 
Moab,  hamg  first  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land. 

2.  The  successcMT  of  Moses  was  Joshua,  who  conducted 
•the  people  into  the  promised  land,  having,  by  the  divine 
command,  mostl;^  destroyed  the  wicked  naticMia  that  inha* 
tited  it 

After  this  event,  the  IstaeBles,  with  tacmic  intermissi<»i, 
ivere  directed  by  leaders,  called  Judges,  fiar  the  space  of  366 
years.  They  paid  a  hagh  resp^t  to  these  officers,  and  also 
to  the  priests,  but  they  acknowledged  ho  other  Kng  than  God. 

As  the  people  at  lei^h  became  wetarf  iritli  this  fl^te  of 
tbinigs,  and  desired  a  king,  so  as  to  be  Uke  the  nations  around 
them,  a  king  was,  in  the  divine  displeasiM^  gnuited  to  them. 

f  loAua  having  led  the  IsracTiles  to  thebanioi  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
Waters  divided  to  ailcnd  themapaaiageicoaaiieted  then  safely  0vw 
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It  He  conquered  81  cities  in'the  coune  of  cox  yean.  He  died  HZ^ 
years  B.  C; 

The  peof^  wefe  perpetually  inclined  to  forsake  the.  worsbiip  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  abominations  of  the  nea- 
tiien.  For  this  tney  were  repeatedly  brought  into  bondage,  and  con- 
sequent distress.  Hieir  Juogep  were  the  *  instruments  of  deUverii^ 
them  on  these  occasions. 

One  occasion  was  as  follows.  The  Istaelifm^  bein^  brought  into 
the  power  of  the  Midianites,  after  seven  years  of  suffering,  tVey  cried 
unt^the  Lord,  who  sent  an  angel  to  Gicteon  to  announce  t^  hnn  that 
he  was  chosen  to  ddtv^  Israel  from  their  oppiessors. 

By  divine  cKrectioR,  Gideon  retained  of  3^000  men  whom  he  had 
collected,  only  900. men,  and  with  them,  each  carrying  a  lump  con* 
cealed  in  an  esothen  vessel,  to  be  broken  at  a  proper  opportunity,  he 
so  terrified  the  Midianites,  thai  they  fled  in  confiision)  and  turned 
their  swords  against  one  another.        ^ 

.  Samson  also,  on  another  occasion,  d^vered  his^  countrynien  by  a 
series  of  extraordinary  eflbit»  of  Strength  and  couiaffe  which  we 
cannot  particularly  recounts  It  may  be  only  mentionea,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  course,  having  been  betrayed  by  his  wife,  and 
deprived  of  his  streng^i^upon  its  return,  he  pnHed  down,  by  a  sin- 
^e  exertion  !of  his  musoular  energy,  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the 
heads  of  his  entoiies^  the  Philistines,  with  whom  he  perished  in  the 
gi^iersd  ruin.  » *        . 

8amud,  the  last  and  most  eminent  of  these  leaders,  and  a  prophet 
also,  rendered  signal-  service  to  his  countrymen,  especially  by  thq 
moral  infhienee  which  he  eitereiaed  over  thein.  When  old,  however, 
hetookifor  his  assistante  in  itie  government,  his  two  sons,  whose 
mismanagement  occasioned  murmurs  aanong  the  people,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  king. 

3i  Saul,  the  km  of  Kish;  was  the  first  king  of  Israel  Hav- 
ing b^n  privately  anointed  by  Sanuiel,  he  was  aftcn^-ards 
piuilicly  procWpacd,  1079  years  B,  C.  His  reign  was  prospe- 
rous at  first,  but  at  length  was  characterized  by  crime  and  ill 
svicqess.    He  perished  miserably , 

H^  was  succeeded  by  Cavid;  who,  though  he  erred  in  seve- 
ral instances,  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  bravery,  and 
piety ;  he  raised  his  p^ple  to  the-  highest  pitch  ci  national 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  wise  anjd  rich  Soloncion  waa 
his  son. and  successor.  He  laid  the  fou^clation  pf  a  magnifi- 
cent temple,  1011  years  B,  C. 

§  Saul,  havmg  spent, ^unhappy  life,  and  being  at  war  with  the  Phi- 
listines, had  his  army  routed,  and  three  of  his  sons  slain,  and  he  him- 
self, having  receivea  a  wound,  and  fearing  to  M  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemi^  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it  '  j'^ 

David  lisd  been  previottdy  anokited  king,  but  he  at  trst  Teigned 
only  orer  the  tribe  ol  Jodah.    But  alter  the.  death  of  Ishboi^^  a 
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srm  jDf  Saul,  who  had  assumed  the  govemmeiit  of  the  trihei^  he  reigii- 
ed  over  the  T^ole  of  Lsrael. 

He  spent  a  very  active  and  perilous  life,  and  among  the  ccmquests 
he  made  were  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,Mhe  Ammonites,  am* 
the  Syrians.  He  had  at  length  some  domestic  troubles,  ana  wis 
in  danger  from  an  insurreetion  of  his  subjectsi,  but  ha  lived  to  see 
his  enemies  destroyed,  and  he  left  a  rich  and  flourisfhing  realm  to  his 
son. 

.CANAANITES; 

4.  The  history  of  the  Canaanites,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boui  in^  nations  or  tribes^  is  invdved  in  that  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  were  mostly  subdued  by  Joshua,  but 
seemed  to  revive  at  different  times,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  Israelites.  From  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  national  exiatenoe.  The  renmants  of 
them,  except  the  Canaanites,  properly  so  called,  who  after- 
wards went  under  the  appdlation  of  Phoenicians,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  monardues  that  successively  existed  in 
Asia. 

PHOENICIANS. 

5.  The  Phcbnicians  are  known  in  history  principaily  as 
a  navigating  and  commercial  people,  among  whom  the  arts 
were  early  cultivated.  Their  country  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral small  Mngdoms ;  but  the  most  considerable  of  thcmr  sove- 
reignties were  the  cities  of  Sidon  and  T3nre.  We  know  nop 
thmgof  the  kings  of  Sidon  till  the  pre^nl  and  succeeding  pe- 
riods. Hiram  was  king  of  T3rre,  ai^  ccMitemporaneous  with 
David  and  Solomon. 

§  Sidon,  according  to  Josephus,  was  built  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan.  Tyre  was  foundcxL  by  the  pK)sterify  of  Sidon.  Herodotus 
gives  to  the  older  Tyre  a  great  antiquity.  The  new  city,  reared  op- 
posite to  the  ancient,  en  an  island,  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  havebe^ 
built  in  the  year  B.  G.  1255.     • 

The  Phoenicians  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  navigators^  merchants, 
and  workmen,  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  ancient  records,  that 
they  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  even  over  the  ocean,  as  iar  as  England,  whence  they 
exported  Usu  r 

The  early  kings  are  not  known,  except  those  who  had  some  com- 
merce with  the  Jews.  To  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  both  David  and  So* 
kuBon  applied  when  proposing  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Lord*  He 
helped  ihem  by  funushing,  not  only  precious  materials,  but  also  m 
goeat  niuaber  of  workmen.  After  a  glorious  reign,  Baleazar,  his  son, 
succeeded  him. 
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GREECE. 
6.  Tbe  liistory  of  Greece  during  this  period  is  pursued 
first  |n  a  few  details^  respecting  some  of  ils  differ^itsoverei/a^ 


The  kii^  already  named,  who  bad  governed  Athens,  had 
raised  it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilizaticm.  But  the  king 
who  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian  greatness,  was 
Theseus.  He  united  the  12  cities  of  Attica  into  one  confede- 
racy, 

{  Theseus  is  said  to  have  founded  a  moie  perfeet  equaUty  amonff 
the  dtizens,  in  ccmseqiience  of  which,  the  state  rather  resembled 
d  republic  than  a  monarchy.  Owin^  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  he  was  banished  from  the  comitry,  notwithstanding  his  many 
virtues. 

7.  Codrus,  the  last  Athenian  king,  devoted  himself  to  the 

rtl  of  bis  subjects.  With  bim  royalty  was  abdi^ied,  since 
people  thought  no  man  wwthy  of  succeedmg  him.  This 
change  occurred  towards  the  close  ct  the  present  period,  viz* 
1069  years  B.  0. 

§  Codros  being  engaged  in  a  war  wiA  the  Heraclids,  was  told  by 
the  oracle  that  the  army  would  be  victorious  whose  chief  should 
perish.  He,  therefore,  with  a  diosen  band,  threw  hihiself  into  the 
nottest  of  the  battle,  and.  turned  the  ibrtmie  of  the  |^y  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  Mfe. 

A  dispute  for  the  succession  arose  between  two  of  his  sons,  and  be- 
fore they  could  accommodate  their  difference,  the  Athenians  abolish- 
ed royalty  ahogether,  but  placed  Medon,  one  of  the  claimants,  at  the 
head  of  we  state,  with  the  title  of  Archon.  This  office  was  for  life 
during  mor^  than  3  centuries;  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  10  years, 
and  finally  to  one  year. 

8.  Corinth,  having  been  seized  by  Sysyphus,  was  governed 
tn  his  £etmily  250  years.  The  last  kicq^  of  this  race  was  de- 
posed by  the  HeracUdse,  1099  years  B.  0. 

9.  The  first  great  enterprise  (oi  the  Greeks  was  the  Aigo- 
nautic  expedition,  1263  years  B.  t).  It  wits  led  by  Jason,  and 
b  supposed  to  have  been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ad- 
venture. Its  destination  was  to  Colchis,  the  modem  Mingre^ 
lia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

{  According  to  some,  the  object  was  to  open  the  commence  of  the 
Bubcine  sea,  and  to  aeeure  some  establishment  on  it^  coast  Ao- 
eordinff  to  others,  Jason  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kins- 
man  Phryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures,  which  had  been  seiaed 
by  the  kmg  of  Colchis.  Honce,  m  the  lahgoage  of  fiction  or 
figure,  it  was  the  <<Gddeii  fleeee^  that  was  iSie  ol^ect  to  be  m« 
eovered. 
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This  expedition  w^  ihpu^t  to  be  6(so  much  importance,  thai  ail 
the  heroes  of  the  age  were  anxious  to  engage  in  it  Among  the  54 
renowned  captains  who  were  in  the  single  ship  of  Argo  aloncL  in 
which  Jason  embarked,  were  tfercules,  l^eseus,  Castor  and  Polfo^ 
Pirithous,  La9rteSj  Peleus,  Oileus,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  their  voyage,  they  attempted  to  land  for  refresh- 
ment in  a  part  of  Phrygia,  but  were  prevented  by  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  for  which  they  took  ample  irevenge  on  their  return,  by  pit 
Jaging  that  citf.  * 

On  their  arrival  in  Colchis,  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  kmg,  fell 
In  love  with  Jason,  and,  through  her  assistanoe,  the  Argonauts  ef- 
fected the  obfectef  their  voyage.  On  tiiehr  arrival  in  Crreece,  lier- 
cules  cdebjrated  or  instituted  the.  Olympic  Games. 

10,  A  dispute  for  the  divided  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  jyo- 
tween  the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
that  was  tennin&ted  by  single  combat,  in  which  both  were 
IdUed.  This  is  palled  ^e  war  of  tbeseven  captains,  and  oc? 
curred  1225  years  B.  C.  ... 

The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  }p  this  war  renei^'ed  the 
quarrel  of  theu:  fathers,  about  ten  years  afterwards.  This  is 
called  the  ^ax  of  thp  Epigonoi,  a  sulgect  celebrated  by  Homer 
in  a  poem  now  lost. 

11.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  of  this  period,  in  the  an- 
nals of  Greece,  is  the  Trojan  war.  It  commenced  1193 
years  JB.  C,  and  tenninated  iti  ten  years.  Troy  was  taken 
and  burnt  to  the  'ground.  T^i^  war  was  undertaken  hy  the 
princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  Wrongs  sustained  by  Mene- 
iaus,king  of  Lacefcmbn,  whose  wife,  Helen,  had  been  seduced 
away  by  Paris,  a  Trojan  prince.  Th^  details  of  this  war  are 
derived  from  Homer ;  but  he  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
related  facts,  for  the  most  part. 

^  §  Troy,  the  ^pital  of  Phrygia  Minoi:,  was  founded  1546  years  B.  C. 
by  Scainander,  who  led  tmther  a  colony  froni  Crete.  Troas,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  Scamander,  either  biiilt  a  new  city,  or  en- 
larged the  old  one,  and  named  it  9fter  himself  Troy.  The  Trojans 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people. 

The  number  of  the  Grecian  warriors  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  lOOjOOOi  Nearly  all  Asia  Minor  was  le^tgued  with  Priam, 
king  of  Troj.  v  The  Greeks^  on  landing  at  Troas,  were  warmly  op- 
posed, and  they  spent  the  first  8  or  9  years  In  reducing  such  cities 
and  islands,  as  favoured  the, cause  of  Troy.  At  length  the  siege  of 
that  capital  began,  and  the  most  heroic  de^  were  peHbrmed  on  both 
sides.  At  this  juncture,  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  w^  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  a  qi^rrel  ensued  between  Agamemnoti  and  Achilles,  the 
f?lrecian  leaders. 

Tlie  death'  of  Fatrbcliis^  slain"  by  He6tor,  impaired  Achillea  to 
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t^jxm  into  the  Grecian  cainp.  Hector  was  kiHed  by  AcliiHei^ 
and  Achilles  fell  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  who  was  himself  slain  by 
ifi  arrow  At  last  the  Greeks  gained  possession  of  the  city  by 
Stratagem,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  No  vestige  of  its  ruins  now 
remams. 

Such  pf  the  Trojans  as  survived  sought  new  settlements  in  distant 
regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
die  nation  of  the  Heneti.  ^neas  settled  also  in  Italy,  where  be 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba. 

12.  The  war  of  the  Heraclidae,  amp^  the  Greeks,  began 
about  80  years  z^fter  the  destcuctiob  of  Troy.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon,  sofrereign  of  Myceme,  was  baiushed  fiom 
his  country,  with  all  his  family,  while  the  crown  was  .po9 
sessed  by  an  usurper.  After  a  period  of  a  century,  his  de- 
scendants, called  Heraclidse,  returned  to'  Peloponnesus,  and 
subduing  all  their  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  My- 
cenae, Argos,  and  Laced^emon.  This  return  of  the  Herablida 
is  an  event  often  sppken  of  in  history. 

13.  A  long  period  of  civfl  war  succeeded,  and  Ghreece,  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  became  a  prey  to  op- 
pression or  anarchy.  The  difficulti^  of  the  times  drove  many 
of  the  Greeks  from  home,  who  founded  important  colonies,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  learn. 

EGYPT. 

14.  Concerning  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period,  very 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  Apopliis  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  Phaxadii  who,  together  with  his  army,  was  drowned 
ui  the  Bed  Sea.  Amosis,  Amenophis  II.,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  warriors  and  conquerors. 

§  A  few  things  may  be  subjoined  respecting  some  of  the  Eg3rptian 
kines  during  this  period.  Morris  caused  the  celebrated  lake,  <^ed 
by  his  name,  to  be  dug,  to  receive  the  watery  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
inundation  was  too  aljundant,  and  to  water  the  country  when  it 
proved  deficient. 
Hermes  Trismegistes  is  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  writings. 

consisted  only  of  ^0. 
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bftween  BnpntL  and  Egypt,  where  he  bolh  them  a  town,  which,  ttcm 
the  mutilation  of  its  inhabitants,  waa  called  Rhinocolnra. 

A  Memphite  of  ignoMe  extraction  wat  exalted  to  the  thione.  Hm 
priests  chaiaeteria^  him  9B  a  magieiBn,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
assume  whatever  form  he  pleased.  His  Egyptian  name  ¥ras  Ceteis 
wliich  the  Greeks  rendered  I^oteus. 

It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Paris  and  Helen  were  driven  on 
die  coasts  of  Egypt,  in  thehr  passage  to  Tioy,  hot  when  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  understood  the  shaowftd  breach  of  ho^itality  whidi 
the  young  stranger  had.  ccmunitted,  he  c»dered  him  to  quit  his  do- 
mkiimis.  ,-, 

LYDIA. 

15.  The  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  is  very  obscure. 
They  were  divided  into  three  dynasties.  1.  The  Atyds. 
2.  The  Heradidae.  3.  The  Mernmadea.  The  history  of 
Atycke  is  altogether  fabulous.  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  He- 
raclidae,  and  Candaules  the  last.  Argon  reigned  about  1223 
years  B.  C.  The  Lydians  are  celebrated  as  merchants  and 
traffickers. 

§  Lydia  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Lud,  son  of  Shem.  It 
was,  however,  called  Lydia,  from  Lydus,  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
previously  caUed  Madcmia,  from  Maeon,  also  one  of  its  kings.  It  was 
coBcpiered  at  k»gth  by  the  desceodants  of  HerculeaT 

Lydia  Proper  was,  strictly  speaking,  at  first  only  that  part  of 
Msoma  which  was  seatod  ou  the  Mgem  Sea ;  but  when  the  Greeks 
or  lonians  settled  th^ce,  tiie  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to  the 
mterior.  The  invaders  named  the  sea  coasts  where  they  settled 
Ionia,  after  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated,  or  rather, 
whence  they  had  been  dGriven  by  the  Heraclidae ;  while  the  Lydians 
^ve  their  name  to  the  new  qountnes  in  which  they  settled. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  lonians,  the  natives  of  Lydia  were 
devoted  to  commerce.  The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  gold  and 
silver  coinage  is,  found  in  their  history.  They  were  also  the  first 
people  who  exhi^Msd  pubHc  sports. 

ITALY. 

16.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  at  a  remote 
era.  So  early  as  1289  years  B.  C.  we  read  of  a  king  named 
Janus,  who,  having  arrived  from  Thessaly,  planted  a  colony 
on  the  river  Tiber.  Four  sovereigns  succeeded  him  in  La- 
tium ;  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  whom,  viz.  Latinus. 
arrived  ^neas,  the  Trojan  pruice,  in  Italy.  JSneas  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
spy^eneigi^y.  After  ^npas  there  was  a  succession  of  kings  to 
the  time  ojt  Niimitor,  the  graddfaiher  of  Romulus  an4  Remid^ 
the  founders  of  Rome. 
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The  Ustory  of  these  kings  is,  however,  very  olwcyre,  and 
confused,  and  very  littl^  dep^fidence  caa  be  placed  upon  it. 
Of  the  numerous  petty  kingdcoi^  of  which  Italy  was  com- 
posed, those  of  Etruria  and  Latium  alone  deserve  attention. 
The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  a  very  polished  peo- 
ple. The  inhabitants  of  Latium  were  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Romans.  A  considerable  part  of  Italy  was  doubt- 
less peopled  by  the  Greeks.       '        •  ' 

§  Italy,  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Roman  power,  was  peo|^^  at 
an  early  era,  though  we  canndt  d^t^rmine  the  particular  pomt  ot 
time,  with  c^taiaty  as  to  the  country  ^tls^rge.  The  colony  on  the 
•Tiber,  as  we  have  seen,  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  before  Christ 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  i^art  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
by  a  refined^  and  cultivated  nation,  many  age»  bc^re  the  Roman 
name  was  known.  '     t 

The  Etruscans  are  justly  consider^  as  such  a  nation;  a  hct 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monuments  jn  the  fine  arts  which  they 
have  left,  and  some  of  which  exist  to  this  day.  Their  alphabet^  re- 
sembling the  Phoenician,  disposes  us  to  believe  them  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin. 

Though  many  of  the  mhabitants  of  Italy  originated  from  Greece 
and  the  east,  yet  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  believed,  must  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tribes  of  the  nortii,  who  entered  . 
Italy  from  that  quarter.* 

'Hie  story  of  Latinus  and  iEneas  is  briefly  as  follows.  At  Ae 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  enga^  hi-  a 
war  with  the  Riituli ;  and,  on  hearing  of  this  arrival,  he  immedi- 
atelv  marched  towards  the  strangers,  expecting  to  find  an  unprinci- 
plea  banditti. 

But  iEneas,  though  commanding  a  body  of  hardy  veterans,  hdd 
out  the  olive  of  peace.  Latinus  listened  to  hiis  melancholy  tale,  and 
pitying  the  misfortunes  of  the  Trojan  exiles,  assigned  them  a  portion 
of  lana,  on  condition  of  their  joining  against  the  Riftuli.  ■ 

iEneas  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  perfonned  such  essentia] 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  that  this  monarch  bestowed  on 
.him  his  only,  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage^  with  the  right  of  sue 
cession  to  the  crown. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  TV. 

1.  Moses,  the  first  Hebrew  lawgiver  and  leader. 

2.  Joshua,  a  conqueror  of  Canaan,  and  pious  noihtary 
chieftain. 

3.  Orpheus,  the  father  of  poetry.  '  , 

4.  Musaeus,  a  Greek  poet.  x 

5.  Samson^  a  judge  of  Israel j  and  endowed  witli  extraor- 
dinary s^engUi.  .  ^  , 

♦  See  Edin.  Rev.  No,  80.  Art.  V. 
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6.  Saii^niiatfioii,  a  ^ifeiiicmi}  one  of  the  tafctet  wntan 
of  histolrj'. 

7.  David,  a  king  of  Israel,  a  warrior  and  poet 

§  1.  Moees,  when  an  in^ant^  having  been  expoeed  on  the  brink  of 
die  river  Nila  in  an  ark  of  bidnxshes,  ^edangtiter  of  Phar»«ih  found 
the  ark,  saved  the  cfaikl,and  had  him  edneated  as  her  own  son.  At 
forty  years  of  are,  having  renounced  the  honoursof  Pharaoh's  eouit, 
he  endeavoured  to  join  his  oppressed  countrjrmen,  hut  they  would 
not  reemve  him.  Alter  this,  tmnmstances  induced  hhn  to  flee  to 
the  land  of  Midian,  wli^e  he  married,  and  ^ojred  a  retirement  of 
4M>  years. 

At  ^e  end  of  this  jperiod,  God  aj^P^Sured  to  him  in  the  mount  of 
Horeb,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  with  a  commission  to 
Pharaoh^  respecting  his  r^ease  of  the  Israelites  frcmi  bondage.  He 
accomphshcd  this  cAject  only  afler  the  infliction  of  ten  severe  and 
awful  plagues  upon  that  monarch  and  his  people.  At  l^gth  God 
saw  fit,  timragh  Moses,  to  destroy  Pharaoh  and  the  flower  of  his 
military  force  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

From  this  period,  Moses  was  employed  in  receivmg  the  moral 
law  from  mount  Sinai,  in  prescrilnng  the  form  of  the  ceremonial 
worriiip  of  the  Hebrews,  in  regulaSng  their  civil  polity,  in  con- 
ducting their  military  operations,  and  in  leading  them  throueh  the 
wU^^ness  of  Sina^  m  which  they  were  doomed  to  wander  during 
40  years. 

At  the  age  of  120  he  died  on  mount  Ndbo,  in  the  land  of  Moab^ 
havingflrst  taken  a  view  of  the  promised  land.  This  occurred  1461 
years  0.  C.    Moses  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  wisdom. 

2.  Joshua  was  ihe  successor  of  Moses,  and  led  the.  Israelites  into 
Ibe  pn^nised  land,  over  ihe  river  J(»dan,  whose  waters  divided  to 
affiird  them  a  passagie.  The  first  city  which  heconquered  was  Jeri- 
cho ;  this  was  followed  by  the  ^eedy  reduction  of  30  others.   ^- , 

Having  divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  ten  tiibes,  Joshua 
died»  aged  110, 1436  years  B.  C. 

3.  Orpheus  was  theison  of  (Eager,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Apollo,  by 
Calliope.  The  fictions  of  poetry  have  put  into  his  hands  a  lyre, 
whose  entrancing  smiiids  stayed  the  courses  of  rivers,  moved  moun- 
tains, and  subdual  the  feroci^  of  wild  beasts.  Doubtless  the  effects 
of  his  song,  though  not  of  such  a  nature,  were  considerable,  in  that 
rude  and  earl3rage,  on  the  minds  Of  unti^c»red  barbarians. 

By  the.  power  m  his  music,  as  fiction  reports,  he  regained  his 
wife,  Eurydieey  from  ihe  infernal  regions,  but  lost  her  again  in  eon- 
sequence  of  fiuling  to  coffijdy  wltha  ceartam  condition,  onwhidi 
die  was  restored.  The  condition  was,  that  he  should  not  look  be* 
hmd  to  see  her  till  hei  had  come  to  the  extremest  borders  of  hell. 
Contrary  to  promise  he  did  this,  through  the  impatience  of  loYe^ 
or  by  reason  of  fcnrgetfiilness,  and  she  vanished  from  before  his  ey&k 

Orpheus,  according  to  story,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts;  of  which 
celebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  account  This,  however, 
m  doubted ;  and  the  poems  that  pass  under  his  name,  are.  with  rea* 
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ton,  ascribe  lo  other  and  later  writers.  Thore  is  littie  eattse  to 
doubt  that  such  a  person  as  Orpheus  existed,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  poet  and  musician.  The  period  assigned  for  hun  is  I28i 
years  B.  C. 

4.  Musaeiis  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  or 
Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  1253  years  before  the  christian  era. 
None  of  his  poems  remain.  A  Mussus,  who  flourished  in  the  4tii 
century,  according  to  the  judgment  of  most  critics,  wrote  ^  The  loves 
of  Leander  and  Hero." 

5.  Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  he  was 
raised  up  to  avenge  the  Israelites  of  thdr  oppvesaors,  he  was  endow 
ed  with  extraordinary  strength.  On  one  occasion,  he  slew  1000  PM- 
tistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  aa  ass.  At  various  otiier  times,  he  se- 
verely molested  and  distressed  them. 

At  length  he  was,  through  stratagem,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  de- 
prived of  his  strength.  It,  however,  soon  returned ;  tad  he  pulled 
down  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  I^ilistines, 
with  whom  he  perish^  in  the  general  min.  Some  ports  of  Ins  cha- 
racter are  very  far  from  deserving  imitation.  His  various  exploits 
and  follies  are  recorded.  Judges  xiv.  xv.  xvi. 

6.  Saneoniathon  was  bwn  at  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at 
T3nre.  He  flourished  about  1040  years  B.  C.  He  wrote,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country,  a  history,  in  0  books,  in  which  he  aimdy  treat- 
ed of  the  tiieology  and  antiquities  of  Phcenicia  and  the  neighbouring 
places. 

This  history  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo,  a  native  of  Byb* 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  mg- 
ments  of  this  Greek  translation  are  extant  Some,  ho\irever,  suppose 
them  to  be  spurious,  while  others  maintain  their  authenticity. 

7.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  whfle 
keeling  his  father's  flocks,  by  Samud,  the  prophet  He  was  a 
valiant,  prosperous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised  himself  and 
people  to  great  eminence  and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  and  celebrated,  from  the  time  that  he  slew  Goliath,  the  giant 
His  military  operations  were  planned  with  wisdom,'  and  executed 
with  vigour. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  poet  and  writer  of  psalms ;  no 
one  in  this  department  has  ever  equalled  him.  These  inspired  pro^ 
ductions  are  marked  by  loftiness,  vigour,  and  felicity  of  expression 
--abounding  in  the  sublimest  strains  of  dfvotkm^  ana  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  and  instructions  to  the  mnkl. 

This  pious  prince  was  left  to  faU  into  scandalous  sins,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  seduction  of  Bathsheba,  and  the  murder 
of  Uriah,  herliusband;  but  he  bitterly  repented  of  theni,  and  was 
restored  to  the  divine  favour.     He  cUed,  1015  years  B.  G.^  after  a 
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PERIOD  V. 

Thi  Ftnoi  of.  Hwmr^  txUnimg  Jirom  the  dedication  of  Sok^ 
motCe  Umfle^  10Q4  ytwre  Vi^G^tothe  fowuUng  of  iZome, 
752  years  B.  O. 

ISRAELITES. 

Section  1.  From  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  thron 
ct  the  Israelites,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity 
was  enjoyed  by  that  people  throughout  his  reign.     The 
most  important  undertaking  of  this  mcmardi,  was  the  build- 
ing and  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  co^ipleted.in  seven  years. 
The  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  most 
solemn  religious  rites,  in  presenoe  of  all  the  dders  (d  Israel, 
and  die  heads  of  the  various  tribes. 

This  prince  exceeded  in  wisdom  aB  who  went  before  him ; 
but,  in  ms  old  age,  he  took  many  wives  and  concubines  out 
of  the  idolatrous  nations  around  him,  who  corrupted  his 
heart  The  Lord  therefore  declared,  by  the  profit  Abijah, 
that  he  would  divide  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  and  give 
iesa  tribes  to  Jeroboam ;  which  accordingly  took  place. 

«$  Tlie  temple  at  Jerasalem  wasa  most  sumptuous  and  costly  edifice. 
The  value  of  the  materials,  and  the  perfect^n  of  the  workmanship, 
rank  it  among  the  most  celebrated  structure^  of  antiquity.  It  was 
not  very  large,  being  httle  more  than  90  feet  in  length,  30  in  breadth, 
and  45  in  height;  but  was  finely  prq»oitioned,  and,  together  with  a 
grand  porch,  was  splendidly  ornamented. 

Towards  ^e  clpse  of  his  reign,  as  a  punishment  of  his  effeminacy 
and  idolatry,  the  Lord  stirred  up  certain  adversaries  against  him; 
and,  though  the  principal  evil  threatened  agmst  Israel,  was  not  to 
occur  dunn^  his  day,  yet  he  )mA  the  mortiicatiob  o£  knowinff  that 
H  Would  be  mflicted  under  the  administration  of  his  son ;  and  that 
hifl  own  conduct  would  be  the  procuring  cause. 

We  cannot  help  bdieving  that  he  repented  of  his  awful  defection 
firpm,  duty,  though  nothing  in  the  Bible  is  recorded  concerning  this 
pomt ;  ana  all  ought  to  be  profited  by  the  memorials  which  he  has 
i»ti  of  his  wisdom,  and  general  piety. 

2.  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  began  to  reign  joxex  tlje 
Isradites  97J  years  B.  C.  Having  refused  to  lighten  the 
yoke  his  father  had  unposed  on  his  subjects,  ten  tribes  revok- 
ed, and  follow^  Jeroboam,  an  enterprisinjg  domestic  of  the 
king.    The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamm,  alone  remained 
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fiuthfiil  ia  Rdioboain.    From  this  time  Judah  and  Israel  sue 
separate  kingdoms.  »   . 

3.  The  ^gdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  the  IsraeUtes,  diir 
tng  this  period,  was  governed  by  a  sucecBsioti  of  vicious^  and 
idolatrous  monaerchs;  and  wars  and  feuds,  treacbery  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  history  in  a  shocking  manner,  Jeroboam  was 
their  first  king. 

{A  few  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  king?  may  be  noticed. 
Jeroboain,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  to  Jenisalem  to  sacri- 
fice made  two  golden  calves,  which  the  people  "Worshipped ;  for 
which  conduct,  Ged  declared  that  hisiniiole  bouse  should  be  cut  off. 

Zimri,  the  fourth  aft^  Jeroboam,  ci^yed  the  crowu  ool^  seven 
days.  The  city  Tirzah,  m  which  he  was  besiq|[ed  by  Omri,  bemg 
'taken,  he  burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace. 

Ahab,  the  sixth  afler  Jeroboam,  was  the  most  im|HOUS  king  who 
reigned  over  Israiel.  He  marrM  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  a  king  of 
the  l^onians,  whoexcited  him  toeonimit  aU  aiiumer  of  wickedness. 
Among  other  things,  he  wantonly  murdered  Naboth,  for  refusing  to 
give  up  his  vineyard  to  Ahab. 

Jehu,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  wa^  anointed  king  by  tie  prophet 
Elisha ;  and,  though  a  wicked  manj  was  the  instrument  of  executinff 
the  Lord^s  vengeance  upon  his  impious  oontenmiaries.  He  killed 
Jehoram,  and  the  70  sons  bf  Ahab ;  and.  after '  having  slain  all  the 
priests  of  Baal,  he  destroyed  the. images,  and  the  house  of  their  god. 

Jehoash  was  successful  as  a  warrior.  He  defeated  Benhadad, 
Jdng  of  Sjrria-  in  three  battles.  In  a  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  he  took  him  i^isoner,  bfokedown  the  wall  of  J^n»alem,and 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  kmg's  palaoa 

Pekah,  the  lltst  king  during  this  period,  mndp  weur  against  Judah, 
with  Rezin,  king  of  S3rria.  Under  his  reign,  part  of  Sie  ten  tribes 
Were  carri^l  captive  to  Assyria,  by  Tiglath  Piteser. 

4.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  durmg  the  present  peri- 
od, were  pious  men,  and  adhered  to  the  wbrsnip  of  Gfod. 
Others  <^  them  imMated  tj^e  pi^o^igate  kipgs  of  Israel.  'jPhe 
people  whom  they  governed,  and  who  have  survived  to  thie 
present  time,' are  callM' J^^fws;  ki  distinctioa  ftom  Israelites, 
the  na];ne  once  applied  to  the  whole  twelve  tribes. 

§  We  will  notice  some  of  the  transactions  of  their  reignS.    Daring 
.  the  retoi  of  Rehoboam,  Sesac,  king  of  EffJHP*)  *^k  Jerus^m,  am 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  palace. 

Jehoshaphat  carefully  enforced  the  worship  of  God.    The  Ma- 
abites  and  Ammonites  dfeclared  war  against  him }  but  the  Lc»d  threw. 
'  them  infto  confusion  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  4^tr<^ed  one 
another.  • 

Ahaziah,  directed  by  the  councils  of  Athaliah,  his  mother,  acted 
•vickedly.  He  went,  with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  khig  of  Ismd.  to 
war  against  Hazacl,  king  ;of  %ria.     When  Jehu  destroyed  the 
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bfftm  of  Ahab,  he  flonglit  Ahaziah,  wbo  WM  Idd  1m,  6uatakif  and 
iIbw  him. 

Joai^  rei^Md  with  jiusticeaB  long  as  Jehoiada,  the  high  pnett,  Ihred. 
After  his  death,  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  Zechanah,  the  son  d 
Jdtoiada,  reproved  him  for  this  sin,  and  was  stoned  by  the  king's 
order.  God  then  raised  against  him  the  king  of  Syria,  who  plun- 
dered Jamsalem.  His*  own  servants  also  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed. 

Uzziah  made  successful  wars  agauist  the  Philistines  and  Arabians 
Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  went  into  the  temple  to  bum  incense 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  IJord  struck  him  with  leprosy  for  his  pre- 
sumption. 

Jotham,  a  piotis  prince,  fought  and  ofeioams  the  Ammonitea,  and 
rendered  &em  tributary*  ^    . 

GREECE. 

6.  Greece,  at  the  commencement  of  the  presrait  periodi 
was  in  an  mis^ttled  state.  By  the  emigratiori  of  many  of 
its  inhaUtants,  colonies  had  been  formed,  particularly  in  Lesser. 
Am&.  Afterwards'  cokmiee  were  sent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
These,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  governments,  soon  ri- 
valled their  parent  states ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the 
lattCT  tp  put  an  end  to  despotism,  and  to  adopt  popular  consti- 
tutions. In  this  work  of  reformaticm,  Lycurgus,  the  l^^lator 
of  Sparta,  was  distinguid^ied. 

6.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conneirion  with  this  sul]gect 
and  previously  to  an  account  of  the  refonnation  of  Sparta, 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  introduced  from  Asia  into 
Greece  by  Lycurgus.  He  met  with  them  in  his  travels  in 
diat  region^  careftdly  preserved  them,  and  brought  them 
home  on  his  return,  886  years  B.  C.  Their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  Utm^tureof  the  Greeks,  was  at  length  highly 
propitious.  «• 

§  Homer  flomished  about  90(V  years  B.  G.  He  was  a  poor  blind 
man,  and  used  to  travel  from  place  to  {Hace,  singmg  his  versos, 
But  his  genius  was  transoendant.  All  succeeding  ages  have  bowea 
to  it ;  and  his  poems  have  been  taken  as  the  moM  of  xJH  epic  pro- 
ductions of  any  note  vrritten  since  his  day. 

The  present  form  of  his  poems  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  the 
ancient  form.  They  were  fntibaUy  produced  ift  separate  pieces  and 
ballads ;  ai^  were  united  into  continuous  poems^  it  is  said,  by  cer- 
tain learned  mep,  mider  the  direction  of  PisistratOs^  king  of  Athens^ 

The  era  of  Grecian  splendour  was  several  centuries  aSer  the  time 
of  Homer ;  but  by  the  preservation. of  his  poems,  the  piTOgress  of  the 
Greeks  in  arts  and  literature  was  efifectfuaUyaaeured.       ' 
'   7.  LycurguSi  by  his  pocoliRr  institniionS|.  nused  S|iavt« 
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from  a  weak  and  dkOracted  state,  tQ  superiority  in  fixmg  oyei 
the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Sparta  became  tiuly  repuUican 
in  its  govermnent,  though  the  form  of  royjJtjr  was  retained. 
Ite  kin^  were  merely  the  first  citizens  in  the  state,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  authority  of  the  Ephori  and  the 
neople,  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  ,  Their  privileges, 
however,  sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
citizens. 

With  many  things  in  his  institutions  that  were  commend- 
able, there  was  much  that  was  pernicious.  His  sole  object 
seems  to  have  been^  to  render  the  Spartans  fit  only  for  war. 
The  chronological  date  of  the  commencement  <rf  this  refor- 
mation, is  884  years  B.  C. 

,  {  A^rihe  retom  of  the  Heraclide,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  reigned 

1'ointly.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  that  Aristodemus  having  been 
cilled  while  his  children  were  infants,  their  mother  was  nm&te  to 
ieU  which  of  them  Was  the  lirst  bom,  sinee  they  were  twihs.  The 
,  S^rtans  consequenUy  agreed  that  they  should  be  joint  kings. 

This  double  monarchy;  continued  iu  the  one  line  under  90  kings, 
and  in  the  other  line  under  27  kings,  during  a  period  of  about  ^0 
years.  Polydectes  and  Lycurgus  were  the  sons  of  one  of  these 
Kings.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  crown  devolved  on  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  sister-in-law  being  with  diiid,  he  resigned  it 

She  ho werer  intimated  to  Lycurgus  that  if  he  would  many  her^ 
the  child  should  be  destroyed  immediately  upon  its  birth.  Lycur- 
gus, with  a  view  to  save  it,  desired  that  she  would  send  it  to  him,  and 
he  woidd  dispose  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 
was  sent  to  his  uncle. 

Lycurgus  was  atfupper  with  a  large  party  when  the  royal  iniant 
arrived^  but  he  instantly  took  it  into  his  arms,  and  holding  it  to  the 
view  ot  the  company,  exclaimed,  "Spartans!  behold  your  king.'* 
The  people  Were  delighted,  and  the  boy  was  called  Charilaud. 

Lycurgus,  with  a  view  to  suppress  the  calumnies  published  against 
him  by  the  faction  of  the  queen,  determined  upon  a  voluntary  exile. 
tn  his  travels,  he  made  it  an  obfect  to  acquire  Knowledge,  and  e^)e- 
cially  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  government.  It  was  during^ 
this  journey  that  he  discovered  the  poen»  of  Homer,  as  above  men- 
ioned. 

Upon  his  teoaU  to  Sparta,  he  found  things  in  so  bad  a  condition, 
fhat  he  set  f^ut  a  reformation  of  the  mamiers  of  the  people.  He  be- 
gan his  labours  by  instituting  a  senate  to  msike  laws,  aiid  see  that  they 
were  executed ;  Uiis  senate  was  composed  of  90  members^  the  kmgs 
b^ing  of  the  number 

He  next  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spar*- 
tans  shared  it  fairly  between  them.  When  he  cndeavmued  to  do  the 
aoae  with  the  fiuniture^  clothes^  &c.  he  found  the  rich  very  averse  to 
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his  propoflttb.  He  therefi»«  tix^  another  emuie.  He  mibeiituted 
iron  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  egcchange. 

As  this  iron  money  was  of  no  account  among  the  neigbbonrinf 
countries,  the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury,  by  pur* 
chasing  foreign  costly  articles.  The  necessary  arts  of  life  he  aUowed 
to  be  practised  only  by  slaves* 

He  then  commanded  that  all  persons,  even  the  kings  themselves, 
iiiould  eat  at  puUic  tables,  and  that  these  tables  should  be  servea 
only  widi  plain  food.  This  regulatibn,'  more  than  any  other,  offended 
thench  citizens.  They  roseinabody  andass«Qk^Lyourgu8;aBd 
one  of  them,  pursuing  him  to  a  sanctuary,  struck  out  his^e  with  a 
stick. 

Lycnrgus  no  otherwise  punished  this  offender,  than  by  making 
him  his  page  and  attendant  In  time,  these  dinners,  at  which  they 
served  up.a  kind  of  soup,  called  black  broth,  came  to  be  much  re- 
lished, and  very  pleasant  discourse  oft^i  enlivened  them. 

An  admiraJ)le  part  of  the  ceremony  at  these  public  meals  was  the 
foUowlng.  When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  oldest  man 
present,  pointing  to  the  door,  said, "  Not  one  word  spoken  here,  goes 
out  there."  Thiswise  rule  produced  mutual  confidence,  and  prevent- 
ed all  scandal  and  misrepreseiltation. 

The  children  were  taught  in  large  public  schools,  and  were  made 
brave  and  hardy.  All  the  people  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  short 
pithy  sentences,,  so  that  this  style  of  speaking  is  even  now  called  af- 
ter them,  laconic  ;  Laeonla  b^ng-one  of  the  names  of  Lacedaemon. 

When  Lycurgus  had  firmly  ^tablished  his  new  laws,  he  ennired 
then-  observance  by  the  following  contrivance.  He  left  ^>art%  after 
having  made  the  people  swear^  that  they  would  abide  by  his  laws^ 
imtil  he  should  return.  As  he  mtended  not  to  return  at  sdl,  this  was 
to  swear  that  they  would  keep  his.  laws  forever. 

Lycurgus  died  in  a  foreign  land.  By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  he 
starved  himself  to  death*  His  laws  continued  in  force  500  years, 
during  which  time  the  Spartans  became  a  powerful  and  conqueriAg 
people.  , 

The  institutions  of  this  legislator  were  impaired  by  many  blemishes. 
The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women  were  suffered  to  be 
shamefully  loose.  The  youth  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  slaves  were  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.  £ven 
theft  was  a  p^t  of  Spartan  education.     • 

The  object  of  this  was  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stratagems  of 
war.  Detection  exposed  them  to  punishment.  Plutarch  tells  us  of 
a  boy,  who  had  stolena  fox  and  hidd^  it  under  his  coat,  and  who 
rather  chose  to  let  the  animal  tear  out  his  bowels,  than  to  discover 
the  theft 

Sect.  8.  The  first  cd  the  Olympiads,  an  era  by  which 
the  events  in  Greci^ui  history  are  reckoned^  occurred  776 
years  B.  C.  The  OlyBipic  gaaxnea  w^e  first  instituted  about 
1 460  years  B.  C,  but  haying  fallen  into  disuse,  were  restored 
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at  diffireiift  timee^  and  from  the  pmdd  above  me^MtioQQdi  fertn 
a  certain  epochm  history. 

jTlie  nature  of  ^eseeanies win  be  described  under  the  ^Geoe* 
rai  Views,''  at  the  close  of  this  work. 

MACEDON. 

Sect.  9.  Macedon^  a  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  eometimeB 
considered  distinct  from  it  in  its  history,  was  founded  by  Ga- 
ranus,  an  Ar^ve  and  descendant  of  Hercules,  about  795 
years  B.  O.  The  government  continued  in  his  line  647 
years,  i.  e.  till  the  death  of  Alexander  iBgus,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

§  The  history  of  Macedon  under  its  first  kin^  IS  obscure,  and  pre- 
sents .only  some  wars  with  the  Dlyriana  Thracians,  and  other  neigh- 
bonring  nations.  It  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  leanu  very  power* 
-fill,  and  under  i^iilip  ov^umed  the  lib^ties  of  the  otner  states  ot 
Greece. 

ASSYRIA. 

Sect.  lo.  After  a  chasm  ot  800  years  m  the  history  of 
the  first  kingdom  of  Assyria,  we  find  a  few  particulars  to- 
spcting  one  or  two  of  its  last  sovereigns.  Pul,  who  is  men- 
tioned  in  scripture,  subdued  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem, 
who  became  his  tributary.  This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the 
king  of  Nineveh,  who,  with  his  people,  repented  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonah.  If  this  be  the  feet,  he  flourished  about  800 
years  B.  C*  . 

6  The  object  of  Jonah^s  preaching  was  to  denounce  the  divine 
{udgements  against  this  people  on  account  of  their  wickedness.  The 
prophet  afler  great  reluctance  to  obey  the  command  of  God,  and  a 
signal  chastisement  for  his  disobedience,  repaired  at  length  to  Nine- 
veh, and  executed  his  commission. 

The  Nmevites  took  the  alarm,  and  humbled  themsdves  before 
Jeho,vah,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  delivered  at  that  time 
from  destruction.  The  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  Nmeveh  was  the 
.^pital,  ended,  however,  soon  afterwards,  as  we  shall  now  leara* 

Sect  11.  Sardanapaluswaa  the  last  and  the  most  viciotls 
of  the  Assyrian  mcmarchs.  In  his  reign  a  conspiracy  broke 
out,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  767  years  B.  C. 
Three  m<xiar<^es  rose  from  its  rains,  via.  Nineveh,  which 

*  We  have  here  followed  tJsh^r,  and  not  liie  authors  of  the  Uniyersal  m»- 
iQiy,    Usher,  a«  we  thinks  mora  ooB«i*eBtlyi  rapfwiiet  iNil  to  be  the  fi^^ 
8ardanapalu8.  >  .    . 
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preserved  the  name  cS  Assyria^  Bahyhn^  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes, 

§  Sardanapalus  was  the  most  efieminate  of  manidnd.  He  never  left 
his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time  MOth  kis  women  and  his  eanachii. 
He  imitated  them  in  dress  and  pamting^  and  spun  with  them  at  ihe 
distaff.  Being  besieged  In  his  city,  by  Arbaoes,  governor  of  the  Medes, 
he  at  length  Set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  oonsmned  himself^  with  his  wo- 
men, eunuchs^  and  treasures. 

^    "  '     EGYPT,       ' 

Sect.  13.  Egypt  continued  to  be  governed  by  a  race  of 
kings,  concerning  whom  the  comHion  accounts  aeCTi  not  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  The  most  ccmsiderable  or  the  beet  known 
of  th^  w^e Shisbak,.Bham8es,  Amenophis  IV.  and  Thuo- 
ris.^  Shishak  is  no^entioned . in  scripUtre,  and  he  is  by  some 
authors  considef^  the  some  as  SeaoBtda.  Bui  we  are  diipa- 
sed  toconaidef  Sesostrisas.much  more  ancient,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly spoken  of  him  in  a  former  period. 

§  C!onoeming  JShishaky  it  appears  that  he  built  many  temples  and 
cities,  dug  canals,  and  among  other  conquests,  took  Jemstdem  and 
spoilt  the  temple^ 

Bhamses  possessed  a  very  avaricious  dispositioB.  Diodoni»in* 
forms  us,  that  he  was  nev^  at  any  expense  eith^*  for  the  hiHiour  oi 
the  gods,  or  the  weiLfare  of  his  people ;  but  that  his  sole  delight  was 
in  the  augmentation  of  his  private  treasure,  which,  at  his  deeease, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000  talents. 

Amenophis  IV,  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  whose 
famous  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  sound  at  &e  rising  oi  the' sun.  The 
monument  in  which  he  was  buried,  is  much  celebrated  for  its  magf- 
nificence*  He  acquired  great  renown  by  his  expedition  against  the 
Bactrians. 

TlvuoriH  lost  the  Eg3rptian  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  after  hia 
death,  Egypt,  reduced  within  its  natural  boundaries,  was  divided 
among  several  little  kingdoms  for  about  44  years. 

PHdiNlCIANS. 

.  Sect.  13.  The  Phgenicians,  during  this  pi^riod,  were  go- 
verned by  the  successors  of  Hiran^,  of  wb<un  the  first  waa 
Baleazar,  his  son  ;  aqd  the  seventh  from  him  was  Pygma^ 
lioUf  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido,  The  cruelties  of 
Pygmalion  obliged  her  to  flee  ta  Africa,  where  she  founded  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  as  will  now  be  mentioned. 

CARTHAGE. 

StiiCT.  14.  AccK)iding  to  the  moat  prdbable  accounts,  ft  wi^ 
869  years  B.  C.  when  Dido  arrived  at  Africa.     The  history 
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^qf  (heCjiRTiiAoiNULNS  is  dated  from  this  evei^t  ^ie  fixedlper 
habitation  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  the 
nipoi  wher^  Tunis  nqw  ;9tands,     ^ 

From  this,  iCarthage  arose,  a  city  which  afterwards  became 

fomous  for  its  wealth  and  power,  and  irbpi  its  connenon  with 

'  the  Roma^  wars'.    The  edrly  history  of  the  peopl^  who  were 

called  after  the  name  of  their  principal  city,  is  but  little 

known.     Its  later  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  is  probable  Dido  might  have  found  a  few  inhabitants  in 
this  place,  whom  its  local  advamiages  had  iridiA^  to  settle 
diere;  but  to  her  and  her  attendants,  Carthage  is  doubtless 
indebted  for  a' regular  foundaticm. ' 

Tflp  colony  had  the  same  language,  and  natMHial  charac- 
ier,  and  nearly  the  @ame  laws,  wkh  the  pat-ent  state.  In  the 
height  of  its  splendow,  it  possessed  a  population  of  700,000 
inlmbitants,  and  had  under  its  dominion  300  small  cities,  bor* 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean  eea. 

§  Pygmalion  j  wishing  to  possess  himself  of  themmieiise  riclies  of 
Sichfleufl,  the  husbahd  of  Dido,  took  an  o]^^»rtunity,  while  they  vret^ 
engaged  in  a  chase,  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  spear.  The 
«ispicion  of  his  sister  was  awakened ;  but,  concealing  her  design, 
she  requested  Pygmalion  to  fUmish  her  with  meii  and  ships,  to  con- 
vey her  effects  to  a  small  city  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,' that  she  might 
live  there  with  her  brother  Barca. 

The  king  granted  her  request ;  but  Dido  had  no  somier  embarked 
h^  property  on  board,  than  her  brother  and  others,  who  favoured 
her  real  design,  set  sail  for  Cyprus,  whence  they  earned  off  a  great 
number  of  young  women«  and  then  steered  their  course  to  Africa. 

llie  Tyrian  monarchy  thus  defeated  in  his  schemes,  was  about  to 
send  a  fleet  after  the  fugitives  *,  but  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  thQ 
4hreatenmg  predictions  of  the  orade,  prenrented^  his  intended  revenge. 

ITALY/ 

Sect.  15.  In  Italy,  a(  the  time  of  Numitor,  about  775 
B.  C,  there  was  a  turn  in  events  deserving  our  notice.  Amu- 
iiusy  ihb  brother  of  Numitot^  being  ambkious  of  the  throne, 
usurped  the  government,  and  connected  this  act  with  the 
murder  of  the  kihg's  only  son,  and  with  cc«npelling  Rhea 
Sylvia,  his  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestel.  He  thus 
ttieaht  to  prevent  any  from  becoming  claimants  to  the  throne. 

The  event,  however,  frustrated  the  hopes  of  Atnulius ;  fdt 
from  Sylvia  sprung  Remus  and  Bomulus,  twin  brothers,  wJiOi 
at  length  overcoming  An^ulius^  replaced  their  gmndfotUer, 
Numitor.  on  the  thi?one* 
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{  AtnuliiM,  heanngof  the  birth  of  Bemns  mi  BoBwhw,  m  contfiy 
Co  nis  es^^ectalions,  ordei^  the  nether  to  be  binied  ftliTe,  ttke  pun- 
ishment  of  incontinent  vestals,  and  the  children  to  be  thrown  hito  the 
river  Tiber.  The  latter  sentenee  was  executed,  but  ttie  former  wan 
preveiHed  by  the  iiitei:ceMnon  of  a  dauf^ter  of  AmuUns. 

The  infants,  though  pot  into  the  TUbtit,  were  saved,  since  the  bai- 
ket  in  whidi  they  were  covered,  floated  on  the  sorfluse.  It  was  borne 
to  the  foott)f  the  Aventine  monnt,  and  there  stranded.  According 
to  some  aoc^u^its,  a  she-wolf  suckled  them,  which  is  inerediUe; 

Accordlngto  omer  accounts,  the  women  whojpreserved  and  nursed 
them,  was  ^ed  Lupc^y  and  as  Lupa  is  the  Latm  word  for  she-wolf, 
this  circumstance  caused  Uie  mistake. 

The  two  brothers  became  ^epherds,  were  fond  of  hunting  wQd 
beasts,  imd  at  length  tamed  their  arras  against  the  robbers  that  in- 
fested the  countiy.  Having  been  infonned  of  their  high  Inrth,  they 
collected  their  friends,  and  fought  againftt  Araulius,  their  uncle,  and 
killed  him. 

Numitor,  afl^  an  exile  of  43  y  emra,  W9»  ten  called  to  the  throne 
again,  and  was  happy  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  bravery  of  his 
grandsons.  Such  were  the  yoirths  who  were  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  lay  the  founds^iott  of  a  city,  which  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  V. 

1.  Solomonj  endowed  with  extraordinary  wisdom. 

2.  Homer,  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 

5.  Hesiod,  aA  eminent  Greek  poet. 

4.  Lycurgus,  a  reformer  of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  wise 
legislator. 

6.  Dido,  a  T3nrian  princess,  who  founded  Carthage. 
6.  Isaicih,  the  greatest  of  the  prophetical  writers. 

§  1.  SdoTtum  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  He  succeeded 
David  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  wisest  of  miankind.  In 
early  life  he  appeared  to  be  exemplary  m  piety,  but  was  afterwards 
giiilty  of  great  defection  from  the  strictness  of  religion.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  did  not  die  an  apostate.  The  temple  which 
he  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  pf  the  God  of  Israel,  has  also  ren* 
dered  his  name  immortal. 

He  wrote  the  books  of  t^roverbs,  and  Bcclesiastes^  and  the  Canti* 
cles,  all  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hp  died  976  years  B.  C.  aged 
58  years,  and  having  reigfned  40  years. 

2.  Homer  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  Gteek  poets,  but  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  survived  the  devastations  of  time.  On 
these  accounts  he  is  styled  the  father  oi  i^try,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  know  with  certainty,  he  is  the  moat  aacient  of  all  profane 
cfotf^'cflZ  writers. 

The  place  of  his  nativity  is  unlqiown.  Seven  Ulnstrtous  cities 
contended  for  the  honour  c€  having  given  him  Iniihv   His  pareHtag« 
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and  Hie  circmManb^  of  hir  Mfb^are  ako  nnktiown,  except  in  regard 
to  the  iatter,  it  was  agreed  that  he  wai^  &  wandering  ^oet,  and  thai 
he  vrnB  blind. 

His  greatest  poems,  (and  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  uninspi- 
red books.)  are  tiie  Iliad  and  Odyaietf.  Other  works  hare  been  as- 
eribed  to  him,  but  without haringheen  suffidently  substantiated.  His 
po^ry  is  characterized  by  sublimity,  fire,  sweetness,  elegatice,  and 
imiversal  knowledge*. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  the  compositiohs  of  a  man,  who  travel- 
led and^^xamined,  with  the  most  critical  a^uracy,  Whatever  he  met  in 
his  way.  Modem  travdlers  are  astonished  to  see  the  different  scenes 
which  his  pen  described,  almost  8000  yet^  ago,  still  appearing  the 
same ;  and  the  sailor  who  steers  his  ooUree  along  the  ^gean,  benolds 
all  the  promontories  and  rodu  wiiich  presented  themselves  to  Nestor 
and  Meneiaus,  when  they  returned  victorious  from  iJie  Trojan  war. 

The  first  s^pearance  of  Homer's  poems  in  Greece,  was  about  200 
years  after  the  supposed  time  of  the  bard.  Pisistratus.  tyrant  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  Diad  and  Odyssey  m  the  form 
in  which  they  now  appear  to  us.  The  Arundelian  marbles  fix  the 
period  in  wh^  hie  flourished,  at  907  years  B.  C. 

8.  Heaiod  Is  generally  considered  as  ha^ng  been  a  contemporary 
of  Homer.  He  was  bom  at  Ascra  in  Boeotia.  His  greatest  production 
was  a  poem  on  Agriculture,  which  contains  refined  moral  reflections, 
mingled  witfi  instmctions  for  cultivating  fields. 

His  Theogony^  another  poem,  gives  a  fcathful  account  of  &e  gods 
of  antiquity.  'Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicero 
highly  commends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial  to  his  moral 
poetical  instmctions,  that  they  required  their  childiren  to  leam  them 
all  by  heart 

4.'  I/ycur^ua  flourished  about  884  years  B.  C.  He  was  regent  ol 
Sparia,  until  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  had  attained  to  mature  yeara 
Then  leaving  Sparta,  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  mind,  and  observing  the  manners,  customs,  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  diiiferent  nations. 

Upon  his  return,  he  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  state,  bani^edlux 
ury,  and  produced  a  system  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  intrepidity  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Having  es^Uished  1ms  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens  not  to  alter 
them  until  his  return,  he  left  his  country,  and,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
rendered  that  event  impossible ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
the  perpetuity  of  his  institutioAs. 

'  5.  IXdo,  i^so  called  Elissa,W3a  a ;  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  married  her  uncle  Sichaius.  Her  husband  having  been 
murdered  by  Pygmaliob,*  the  succtesor  of  Belus,  the  disconsolate 
princess,  with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  set  safl  in  quest  of  a  settlement. 
A  stoiTO  drove  her  fleet  on  Ihe  African  cbast,  and  there  she  founded. 
or  enlarged  a  city,  that  became  .much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of^ 
history. 

Her  beauty, 'as  wdl  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
0iany  admirers;  and  her  subjects  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry 
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Isibmr,  Jdngof  Manrhttiia,  byvrhmn  tl^y  Weret&rertenftlwffliwgr. 
Dido  leqi^led  tlurto  montbs  to  coiuaderatioii ;  and,  during  that 
time,  she  erected  a  Ameral  pile,  aa  If  wi^hig,  by  a  solemn  sacrificcL 
to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichnus,  to  whom  cAie  had  rowed  eternal 
fideuty. 

When  her  pf^paratlwi  was  eompl^^ed,  i^e  Mabbed  hers^  on  the 
pile,  in  presence  of  her  peoi^  and  by  this  desperate  feat  obtained 
the  name  of  IHdo^  valiant  voman.  The  poets  have  made  ^neas  and 
Dido  contemporaneous,  but  this  is  only  a  fiction,  allowed  perhaps  by 
Ibe  rules  of  their  art. 

6.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of  Amos,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He 
pfTOliesied  from  735  to  081  B.  O.  during  &e  reigns  df  several  kmgs 
of  Judah.  He  is  the  greatest  and  the  sublimedt  of  the  prophets.  He 
jq[>roved  the  sinners  of  his  day  with  b<ddness,  and  e3^[>06ed  the  many 
vices  that  prevailed  in  the  nation.    He  is  called  the  evangelical  pre- 

eiet,  from  his  freauent  allusion  to,  and  prediction  of  Gospel  timef^ 
e  is  sakl  to  have  oeen  cut  m  two  with  a  wooden  daw,  by  the  cruel 
kingManasaek 


PERIOD  YI. 

The  period  of  ike  RontUn  kings,  extending  from  the 

ffftmdingof  Rome,  752  years  B.  C^  to  the  battle  of  Ma- 

rathont  A90  years  B.  O. 

ROMANS. 

Sect.  1.  Ronmlus  began  the  building  of  Rome  762  B.  C. 
ffis  brother  Remus  was  indeed  concern^  in  the  projected  un- 
dertaking, but  a  dispute  arising^  between  the  brothers  respect- 
ing the  place  where  the  city  should  stand,,  they  had  recouiae 
to  atms ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Remus  lost  his  life. 

Romulus,  only  18  years  of  age,  was  thus  left  to  pursue  the 
enterprise  alone.  On  the  Paketthie  hill  he  fixed  as  the  spot, 
aiod  endosing  about  a  mile  of  territory  in  compass,  with  a 
wall,  he  filled  it  with  1000  houses,  or  rather  huts.  To  this 
collection  he  gave  the  name  of  Rome ;  and  he  peopled  it  wkh 
the  tumultuous,  imd  vioious  rabble,  whkh  he  finind  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  first  it  was  nearly  destitute  of  laws ;  but 
H  so(«i  became  a  well  regelated  community. 

§  The  liberty  of  building  a  city  on  those-hiUs,  where  the  two  bro»- 
ihers  had  fed  their  flocks,  was  granted  to  th^n  by  NumiUnr,  thekin^. 
He  assigned  to  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted  such  of  his 
subjects  as  chose^  to  resort  thither  in  aid  of  the  woik. 

A  division  taking  place,  in  regard  to  the  particular  spot  where  the 
tity  sbould  stand,  Numitor  advised  them  to  watch  the  flight  of  birda. 
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a  cudkun  commoa  In  that  a|pe,  when  aay  oontestM  point  waa  tote 
settled.  They  took  their  stations  on  dirorent  hills.  Remus  saw  aiz 
Toltures ;  Homulus  twice  as  many ;  so  that  each  one  thoi^ht  hhnsdf 
Ylctorious—Uie  one  having  the  first  omen,  the  other  the  most  com- 
plete. 

Acontest  was  the  result;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Remus  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  broiha".  Jumping  contemptuously  over  the  digr 
wall,  he  was  struck  dead  upon  the  ^ot  by  Romuhis^  who  declared 
that  no  one  should  insult  his  rising  walls  with  impunity. 

2.  Romulus,  having  been  elected  king,  introduced  ord^* 
and  discipKoe  among  Us.  subjects,  whi^h  gradually  im{»x)ved 
under  his  successors. 

He  adopted  many  important  regulations  respecting  the  go 
Temment  and  policy  of  his  newly  acquired  territory,  the  vns- 
dom  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  time*  As  some  of 
these,  and  other  institutions  that  were  afterwards  added,  are 
to  be  presented  under  the  General  Views  in  this  work,  they 
need  not  here  be  given. 

3.  Under  the  salutary  regulations  of  Romulus,  great 
numbers  of  men,  from  the  small  towin  around  Rome,  flock- 
ed to  the  city,  ami  every  day  it  increased  in  power  and  ex* 
t^it  Thempat  important  event  und^  the  adnunistraticHi 
of  Romulus,  was  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  rirgins,  by  which 
the  Romans  were  supplied  with  wives,  and  wluch  caused  the 
war  that  thence  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

After  conquering  some  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  R<nnu- 
lus  was  killed  (it  is  supposed)  by  the  Senatoi^,  having  reigned 
37  years,  and  was  succeeded,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
by  Num^.  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  the  wisest,  and  best  of  the 
Roman  kings,  715  years  B.  C. 

6  In  ^e  want  of  wommi,  Romulus  proposed  int^marrfages  with  the 
Sabines,  his  neighbours.  His  proposal,  however,  wa?  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  then  tried  the  effect  of  intrigue  and  force,  inviting  the 
neighbourmg  tribes  to  witness  some  magnificent  spectacle  in  the 
city,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  the  Sabines,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  were  among  the  foremost  to  be  present 

At  the  proper  time,  the  Roman  youth  ruslied  in  among  them  with 
drawn  swords,  seized  the  yoimgest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  women, 
and  carried  them  off  by  violence.  The  virgins,  at  first  offended  by 
the  "boldness  of  the  intrusion,  at  length  became  reconciled  to  their  lot. 

The  Sabines,  as  might  be  expected,  resented  the  affront,  wid  flew 
to  arms.  After  severed  unfortunate  attempts  at  revenge^  the  Sabin«% 
with  Tatius,  their  king^  at  their  head,  entered  the  Roman  territories, 
95,000  m^n  8tet)ng.    Having  by  stratagem  passed  into  ihe  dty,  they 
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eontlnued  the  ivar  at  pleasure.  At  leng^  the  lUmmm  akd  Shbiiiai 
prq[>ared  for  a  general  engagement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight,  howevei^,  the  SaMna  women  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  B^mans,  mshed  in  between  the  combatants. 
*  Ifi"  cried  they,  **  any  must  die,  let  it  be  us,  who  are  the  c«ise  of 
vour  animosity ;  since,  if  our  parents  or  our  bxuft)ands  &11,  we  must, 
In  either  case,  be  miserable  in  surviving  them." 

This  moving  spectacle  produced  an  eifbct.  An  accommodation 
ensued.  It  was  a^eed  that  Tatius  and  Romulus  should  reign  johitly 
in  Rome ;  that  100  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  should  be  extended  to  sudi  of 
the  Sabines  as  chose  to  enjoy  them. 

Tatius  hved  but  five  years  after  this ;  and  E(miulu&  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  event,  and  ielated  by  prosi)erity,  invaded  the  liberty  cf 
his  people.  The  senators  opposed  his  encroachments,  and  at  length, 
it  is  smd,  tore  him  to  pieces  in  the  senate  house. 

When  the  throne  was  offered  to  Numa,  he  wished  to  decline  it ;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  friends  repeatedly  urged  him  to  accept  it,  that  he 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  theirs,  and  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry 
consented  to  become  king  of  Rome. 

He  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
throne,  lived  contentedly  in  privacy.  He  proved  excellent  as  a  mo- 
narch, and  reigned  43  years  in  profound  peace,  inspiring  his  subjects 
with  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

He  multiplied  the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  dif^ 
ferent  classes  of  priests  and  a  great  variety  of  rdigious  ceremonies. 
The  Flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  peculiar  deity;  thie 
Salii  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  Vestals  cherished  the  sacred 
fire ;  the  Augurs  and  Arui^iccs  divined  future  events  fircnn  the  flight 
of  burds,  and  the  entrails  ofvictims. 

4.  The  third  king  of  Rome  was  Tullius  Hostilius,  who 
was  elected,  and  began  to  reign,  672  B.  C.  His  disposi 
tion  was  warlike.  He  stibdued  the  All3an8,  Fidenates,  and 
ether  neighbouring  states.  Tl^  Sabines,  now  disunited  from 
the  Romans,  became  their  most  poweriful  enemy.  Tulliui 
reigned  33  years,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.  The  most  remarkable  event  during  the 
reign  of  Tullius,  was  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.. 


In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  as  thehr  armies  i 
about  to  engage,  tiie  Alban  general  proposed  that  the  dispute  shoi^d 
be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  that  the  side  whi^e  ehampi<m  was 
overcome,  should  submit  to  the  conqueror.  To  this  ^  Roman  king 
acceded. 

It  happened  that  there  were  three  twin  brothers  in  each  army  > 
those  of  the  Rom^bis  were  called  Horatii,  <iiose  of  the  Albans,  Gu- 
rtatii ;  all  remaikabb  for  tkeir  prowess.    To  these  thfr  coitibatwaf 
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Mwigoad.  The  vmim  were  dmwn  up  in  4ue  order,  lo^d  the  broU^^TIi 
took  to  their  arms. 

The  Hgiial  being,  given,  ike  youths  rushed  forward  to  ihe  encoun- 
ter. They  were  ^o(m  engaged  hand  to  hand,  each  regardless  of  hi9 
own  safety,  sei^ung  <»ily  the  destruction  of  his  opponent  The  threa 
Albans  were  severely  wounded,  and  loud  shouts  ran  along  the  Ro- 
man army.  In  a  few  seconds,  two  of  the  Romans  ^U  and  expired* 
The  acclamations  were  heard  amid  the  Albans. 

The  surviving  Roman  qow  saw  that  all  depended  on  him ;  it  was 
tfn  awful  moment.  But  he  did  not  despair ;  he  manfully  roused  his 
spirits  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.  Knowing  that  force 
alone  could  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  art 

He  drew  back,  as  if  flying  from  his  enemies.  Immediately  were 
heard  the  hisses  of  the  Romans*  But  Horatius  had  the  Mdty  to 
witness  what  he  wished.  The  wounded  Curiatii,'  pursuing  him  at 
imequal  distances,  were  divided.  Turning  upon  the  nearest  pursuer, 
he  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  second  brother  advancing,  soon 
i^ared  the  same  fate. 

Only  pne  now  remained  on  each  side.    The  hisses  of  the  Romans 
were  turned  into  cheerings.    But  what  was  their  exultation  when« 
tbey  saw  the  l^ist  of  the  C^riatii  stretched  lifeless  on  the  j^ound ! 

Wfeat,  followed^  it  is  painful  to  relate.  When  Horatius  reached 
Rome,  he  saw  his  sister  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  the  Curiatii, 
one  of  whom  she  was  engaged  to  marry.  In  the  dreadful  moment 
of  ungovemed  rage,  be  kUl^  h^  on  the  spot      ' 

Horatius  was  columned  to  die  for  bis  crime,  but  making  his  ^>r 
peal  to  the  people,  he  was  pardoned,  though  hislaui^e^  and  his  cha* 
meter  were  forever  tamii^ed. 

5.  Rome  was  governed  by  four  other  kings,  in  successioii, 
viz.  Ancius  Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,ancl 
Tarquinius  Superbu&  » 

^  Ancus  inherited  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  Nuina,  and 
was,  besides,  a  warrior;  Tarquin  enriched  Rome  with  in«g- 
niScent  works;  Servius  ruled  with  political  wisdom;  but, 
Tarquin  the  Proud  pursued  a  course  of  syat^natiG  tyranny. 
With  him  ended  the  monarcliical  form  of  government  cit  Rome, 
509  years  B.C. 

§  Servius  married  his  two  daughters  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin, 
and  then  having  established  geod  government,  was  preparing  to  quit 
the  Uirone  and  live  Jii  peace  and  retirement  But  these  intentions 
were  frustrated. 

'  Tullia,^one  of  his  daaghlers,  prefeii^ed  her  sister's  husband  to  her 
own,  and  he  was  disposed  to  reciprocate  so  vile  ah  attachment  To 
answer  thehr  base  purposes,  they  both  killed  their  respective  partners. 
As  one  wickedness  too  surely  paves  the  way  for  another,  these  flagi«> 
^ous  wretches  next  plotted  the  death  of  Servius. 

it  will  be  read  with  iiorror,  tbat  not  only  did  ihe  cruel  Tullia  re* 
ioiee^  when  die  beard  that  Tarquinius  had  murderod.  ho*  father,  but 
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that  when  she  rode  forth  in  her  chariot,  to  congratulate  the  base  mur- 
derer, she  would  not  permit  her  coachman  to  indulge  eren  his  Yriir 
manity,  who  seeing  the  bleeding  body  of  Servius  lying  in  the  sUmI, 
was  about  to  turn  down  another  road,  thinking,  very  rf^ionaily,  t^i 
nis  mistress  would  be  shocked  to  behold  the  mangled  corpse  oi  her 
old  father. 

Tullia  had  expelled  from  her  heart  all  natural  feelmg,  and  per- 
ceiving the  hesitation  of  the  coachman^  angrily  bade  the  man  drive 
on;  he  did  so,  and  the  ctiariot-wheds  of  the  daoghter'a  car.weve 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  gray-haired  father. 

Tarquin,  surnamed  the  proud,  upon  this  event,  was  made  king ; 
but  though  at  first  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  lower  classes  ot 
the  peopfe,  yet  by  his  oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct,  he  at  len^ 
became  an  object  of  universal  detestation,  his  son  Sextus  having 
greatly  indulged  in  detestable  vices,  became  the  occa^^  Qf  his  own 
and  the  king's  ruin. 

This  prince,  and  Collatinus  a  noblj3  Roman,  and  some  officen^ 
when  with  the  army  besieging  Ardea,  ^  small  town  not  far  from 
■Rome,  in  the  height  of  a  debauch,  were  boasting  what  excelleat 
wives  each  posses^^  Ck)llatinus  was  certain  that  his  was  the  best ; 
in  their  merriment,  the  young  men  mounted  their  horses,  and  set  pff 
for  Rome,  to  discover  whose  wife  was  most  prpperly  employed  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband. 

The  ladies  were  all  found  visiting  and  passing  the  time  in  amuse- 
ment and  mirth,  except  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  She  wbb 
industriously  spinning  wool  among  her  maidens  at  home.  Scxtu3 
was  so  taken  with  the  good  sense  and  risht  behaviour  of  Lucretia, 
that  he  fell  in  love  .with  her,  and  wished  her  to  quit  her  husban^ 
indulging  at  the  same  time  the  most  unwarrantable  designs. 

Lucretia,  shocked  at  his  vile  proposals,  and  unable  to  survive  her 
dishonour,  killed  herself  for  grief,  which  so  distracted  Collatinus.  ^lat 
with  Junius  Brutus,  and  other  friends,  he  raised  an  army,  and  drove 
Sextus  and  his  infamous  father  from  Rome.  The  people  had  suifep> 
ed  so  much  under  the  tyranny  of  this  king,  that  they  resolved  that 
he  should  never  come  back,  and  that  they  would  have  no  more  kings. 

The  cause  of  the  interest  which  Brutus  took  in  the  death  of  Lu- 
cretia, was  the  following.  His  father  and  eldest  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Tarquin,  and  unable  to  avenge  their  death,  he  pretended  to 
be  bisane.  The  arti^  saved  bis  life ;  he  was  palled  Brutus  for  his 
stupidity.  When  the  infamous  deed  gf  the  Tarquios  was  done,  and 
the  catastrophe  which  ensued  was  known,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
revenge. 

Snatching  the  dagger  from  the  wound  of  the  bleeding  Lucretia,  he 
swore  upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the  royal  family* 
'^Be  witness,  ye  gods,"  he  cried,  ^'  that  from  this  moment  I  pi^aim 
myself  the  avenger  of  the  chaste  Lucretia's  cause,"  &c.  This  energy 
of  speech  and  action,  in  one  who  had  been  reputed  a  fool,  astoniahSI 
Rome,  and  every  patriot^s  arm  was  nerved  against  Tarquin  sloA-  hi^ 
adherents— against  Tarquin  and  royalty. 
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6.  From  a  monaicliy,  Rome  now  became  a  republic^  with 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  people  from  time  to 
time.  At  first  the  nobles  had  much  the  largest  share  in  the 
government.  The  supreme  authority  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  chosen  from  the  patrician  order  every  year,  who 
were  named  consuls.  Their  power  was  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  that  of  the  kings,  only  it  was  temporaiy.  Brutus  and 
Collatinus  were  the  first  consuls,  who,  with  several  of  their 
successors,  were  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  banished  king. 

6  Tarqiiin,  after  his  expulsion,  took  refuge  in  Etruria,  where  he 
enlisted  two  of  the  most  powerful  cities,  Venii  and  Tarquinii,  to  es- 
pouse his  cause.  At  Rome  also  he  had  adherents.  A  conspiracy 
having  been  formed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  the  republic 
vva<*  on  the  eve  of  ruin. 

It  was  however  discovered  In  season,  and  ihe  two  sons  of  Brutus 
having  been  concerned  in  it,  he  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded 
m  his  presence.  He  put  off  the  father,  and  acted  only  die  consul — a 
dreadful  necessity.^  • 

Som6  time  after,*  in  a  combat  between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins, 
Brutus  engaged  with  AruAs,  son  of  Tarquin,  and  so  fierce  was  the 
uttack,  that  they  both  fell  dead  together.  Brutus^  was  honoured  as 
the  father  of  the  republic. 

Tarquin  now  fled  for  aid  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  large  army  to  Rome,  and  had  nearly  entered  it.  The 
valour  of  one  man  saved  «hec5ty.  Horalius  Cocfes,  seeing  the  ene- 
my approach  the  bridge  where  He  stood  sentinel^  and  observing  the 
tetreat  of  the  Romans,  besought  them  to  assist  him^  He  told  them  to 
burn  or  break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  whilst  he  went  forward 
to  keep  back  the  enemy. 

He  then  remained  alonie  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and 
when  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  bridge  and  the  shouts  of  the  Romans, 
knowing  that  no  way  of  entrance  was  left  for  the  foe,  he  jumped  into 
Ihe  river  and  swam  over  to  his  friends  in  safety. 

In  the  war  with  Porsenna  occurred  another  remarkable  incident 

Mutius  ScsBA^la,  a  noble  young  Roman,  upon  leave  obtained  of  the 
^nate,  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Porsenna.  There  he 
«aw  a  mail  so  richly  drest  that  he  thought  he  was  the  king,  when)  he 
contrived  to  kill,  but  it  was  only  the  king's  secretary. 

While  endeavouring  to  quit  the  camp,  Mutius  was  seized  and  car- 
ried before  Porsenna,  who  told  him  he  would  severely  torture  him  ii 
he  did  not  betray  the  schemes  of  the  Romans.  Mutius  only  answered 
by  putting  his  hand  into  One  of  the  fires  lighted  near  him,  and  hold- 
ing it  steadily  there. 

The  king,  seeing  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  this  youth,  leaped 
from  his  throne,  and  drawing  the  hand  of  Mutius  from  the  flame, 
highly  praised  him,  and  dismissed  him  without  farther  harm.  Peace 
Was  soon  concluded  upon  this  incident 
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7.  The  Latins,  excite  by  MamilkiSi  Tarquin^s  son-in- 
law,  declared  war  against  the  Romans,  601  years  B.  C.  Tha 
common  people,  oppressed  by  the  patrician  order,  had  become 
disaffected,  and  refiised  to  enlist  into  the  service.  In  this 
crisis,  the  Romans  rescnrted  to  the  desperate  measure  of  having 
a  dictator,  a  magistrate  with  unlimited  authority,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months.  This  was  an  effectual  resort  in  times  of 
danger. 

A  few  years  aft^,  the  people,  supposing  their  nievaiiceB 
not  sufficiently  redressed,  rose  in  general  insurrecUon,  xdfien 
the  senate  consented  to  create  five  new  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  who  were  to  be  annually  selected  by  the  people. 

These  were  to  be  sacred ;  their  office  was  to  defmd  the 
oppressed,  pardon  ofiimders,  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple, and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government 
They  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  The  popular  or  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  Rome  may  be  dated  from  this  period, 
490  years  B.C. 

About  this  time,  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  and  aUe  warriofi 
being  banished  from  Rome,  for  proposing  the  abolition  of  the 
tribunate,  retired  to  the  Yolsci,  among  whom  be  raised  an 
army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Rome.  Attacking  the  city, 
he  would  probably  have  conquered  it,  but  he  was  turned  from 
his  purpose  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children. 

§  A  few  particulars  respecting  Coriolanus  must  here  be  related. 
Pacing  over  t!ie  circumstances  of  his  banishment,  we  find  that  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Yolsci,  he  met  a  most  friendly 
reception  from  TuUus  Aufidius,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Rome. 

Having  advised  this  prince  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci,  as  general.  The  approach  oC 
Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  greadv  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who  sent  him  several  embassies  to  reconcile  nim  to  hv 
country,  and  to  solicit  his  return.  He  was  deaf  to  all  proposals ;  and 
though  each  successive  embassy  was  made  more  and  more  solemn 
and  urgent,  he  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 

At  I&>me,  all  was  now  confusion  and  consternation.  The  republic 
was  neariy  given  up  for  lost.  Coricdanus  had  pitchea  his  camp  at 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  city.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
suggested,  that  possibly  his  wife  or  mother  might  efiect  what  the 
senate  and  the  ministers  of  religion  could  not 

Accordingly  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  his  wife,  Vergilia,  with  his 
children,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  the  city,  undertook  the  In* 
embassy.    The  meetmg  of  Coriolanus  and  this  train«  was  in  theh*g)i« 
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est  degree  tender  and  affectii^.  In  the  sternness  of  Ills  smpl  be  had 
resolved  to  give  them  a  denial;  but  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and 
the  entreaties  of  a  wife  and  of  children,  must  be  listened  to. 

*<Mj  son,"  cried  his  mother,  ''how  am  I  to  consider  this  meeting  7 
Do  I  embrace  ny  son  or  my  enemy?  Am  I  your  mother  or  your 
captive?  H^^whavellived toseethisday— toseemysonabanisbed 
man— and  still  more  distressful,  to  see  him  the  enemy  oi  his  coun- 
try ?  how  has  he  been  able  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  place  that 
gave  him  life— how  direct  his  rage  against  those  walk  that  protect 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  gods?  But  it  is  to  me  only  that  my 
country  owes  her  oppressor.  Had  I  never  been  a  mother,  Rome  had 
still  been  free." 

With  these  and  similar  word%  and  with  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  wife  and  children,  his  stem  and  obstinate  resolutions  were  over- 
come. He  was  melted  under  them,  and  the  feelings  of  a  man  rose 
superior  to  the  honour  of  a  seedier  and  the  yengeance  of  a  foe.  The 
Volsci  were  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  but  the  event 
fulfilled  the  sad  prediction  which  he  addressed  to  his  mother^  in  re- 
ply— a  prediction  which  only  a  Roman  mother  could  hear— "O  my 
mother,  thou  hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son." 

The  act  of  Coriolanus,  of  course,  displeased  the  Volsci.  He  was 
summoned  to  appear  befoHi  the  people  of  Antium :  but  the  clamours 
which  his  enemies  raised  w&te  so  jprevalent,  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  spot  appointed  for  his  triaL  His  body  was  honoured,  never- 
theless, with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Volsci,  and  the  Roman  mar 
trons  put  on  mourning  for  his  loss. 

To  show  their  sense  ofVeturia'sm^t  and  patriotism,  the  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Female  Fortune. 
GREECE. 

8.  Greece,  during  this  period,  underwent  several  changea 
After  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had  been  a  number  of 
years  in  successful  operation,  those  of  Athens  began  to  re- 
ceive attention  from  some  of  their  wise  men.  The  office  ot 
archon  had  become  decennial,  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

In  648  B.  C.  the  archons  were  elected  annually,  were 
nine  in  number,  and  all  had  equal  authority.  Under  these 
changes  the  people  became  miserable,  and  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, first  by  Draco,  and  150  years  afterwards  by  the  illus- 
trious Solon,  694  years  B.  Q.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
they  each  fumisbed,  during  his  archonship,  a  written  code 
for  the  regulation  of  the  state. 

$  Draco  was  a  wise  and  honest,  but  a  very  stem  man.  His  laws 
were  characterized  by  extreme  severity.  Very  trifling  offences  were 
punished  with  death,  <' because,"  said  Draco,  ^  small  crimes  deseri'e 
death,  and  I  haveno  greater  punishment  for  the  greatest  sms,"— « 
plan  iH  adapted  to  the  state  <>f  human  society. 
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Sokm  Was  one  of  the  seren  vna^  men  of  Greece.  He  estidiliBhed 
excdlent  rules  of  justice,  order,  and  discipline.  But,  though  posMM* 
ed  of  extensive  knowledge,  he  wanted  a  firm  and  uitrepid  mind ;  and 
he  rather  accommodated  his  system  to  the  hahits  and  passions  of  his 
countrymen,  than  attempted  to  reform  their  manners. 

He  cancelled  the  bloody  code  of  Draco,  except  the  laws  which  re- 
lated to  murder ;  and  he  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  an  act  of 
insolvency.  He  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
three  first  consisted  of  persons  possessing  property,  and  the  fourth  of 
those  who  were  poor. 

All.  the  offices  of  the  state  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  rich ; 
but  those  who  possessed  no  property,  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  peoi^e,  in  whose  hands  he  lodged  the  su- 
preme power. 

He  instituted  a  senate,  composed  of  400  persons,  (afterwards  in- 
creased to  dOOand  600,)  who  had  cognisance  of  all  appeals  from  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  with  whom  it  was  neoesmy  that  every 
measure  should  originate  before  it  was  discussed  in  the. assembly  of 
the  people.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  po- 
pular interest. 

Solon  committed  the  supreme  adminfetration  of  justice  to  the 
court  of  Areo^pagus.  This  court  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  So- 
lon, by  ^nfining  itsi  numbers  to  those  who  had  been  archons,  great- 
ly raised  the  reputation  of  the  body. 

ITie  following  anecdote  of  Solon  and  Thespis  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. Thespis  was  an  actor  of  plays.  Solon  having  at  one  time 
attended  thos^  shows,  which  were  then  very  nide,  called  Thespis, 
who  had  been  acting  various  characters,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  speak  so  many  lies? 

Thespis  replied,  "  It  was  all  in  jest."  Solon,  striking  his  staff  on 
the  ground,  violently  exclaim^  "If  we  encourage  ourselves  to  speak 
falsely  in  jest,  we  shall  run  the  chance  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing falsely  in  serious  matters."  Such  a  sentunent  is  worthy  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solon. 

9.  Scarcely  had  Athens  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
fjiese  new  regulations,  when  Pisistratus,  a  rich  and  ambi- 
tious citizen,  usurped  the  supreme  power,  (B.  C.  560,)  which 
act  Solon  was  unable  to  prevent.  He  and  his  posterity  exer- 
cised it  during  50  years. 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons,  who  succeeded  him,  en- 
joyed a  peaceable  crown  for  a  time,  but  were  8^  length  de- 
throned, and  democracy  was  restored, 

§  Pisistratus  secured  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the  following  ex- 
pedient Wounding  himsdf,  he  ran  into  the  market  place,  and  pro- 
daimed  that  his  enemies  had  inflicted  the  uijury.  Sdon,  with  con- 
tanpt,  said  tb^  him, "  Son  of  Hippocrates,  you  act  Ulysses  badly ;  he 
hnrihunaeMtodeenva  his  enemies;  you  have  done  so  to  cheat  your 
friends." 

F2 
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The  popul^tce,  as  b  generaHy  tbe  case,  being  deaf  to  Hie  voice  of  - 
treason,  Pisistratus  became  tyrant,  or  king  of  Athens.    He  secured 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  splendour  and  munificence.    He 
was  eminent  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  the  finc^  arts.    He  ad<mied 
Athens  with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

The  restoration  of  democracy  was  undertaken  by  Harmodius  an^ 
Ariatogiton,  who  were  citizens  in  middle  life.  "Hiey  succeeded 
eventually,  though  they  both  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  Aiisto- 
giton  was  previously  tortured,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pias.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  the  object  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  Hippias,  who  at  first  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother,  was  at 
length  dethroned. 

Passing  into  Asia,  he  solicited  foreign  aid  to  place  him  in  the  so- 
vereignty. Darius  at  this  time  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hipinas  took  advantage  of  the  views  of  an  ^lemy  against  his  native 
country,  and  Greece  soon  became  mvolved  in  a  war  with  Benoa. 

10.  Under  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans  had 
become  a  race  of  warriors.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messenia,  they  were  ahnost  constantly  at  war  with  that 
state.  The  first  Messenian  war  began  743  years  B.  C.  and 
lasted  19  years.  Tb^re  were  two  other  periods  of  conten- 
tion between  Sparta  and  Messenia,  but  the  latter  was  final- 
ly subdued.  The  territory  was  .seized  and  its  inhabitants 
were  enslaved. 

§  During  one  of  these  wars,  the  Lacedemonians,  it  is  said,  bound 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  return  home  till  they  had  conqu^^  ib» 
Messenians.  Despairing,  however,  of  ever  returning,  they  sent  or- 
ders to  the  women  of  Sparta  to  recruit  the  population,  by  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  wiih  the  young  men,  who  being  children  when  the- 
war  began,  had  not  taken  the  oath. 

The  offspring  of  this  singular  and  improper  order  were  denomina- 
ted Partheniae,  or  Sons  of  virgins. 

ISRAEUTES. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  towards  the  beginning  <rf 
the  present  period,  (721  B.  C.)  w^us  subverted  by  Salmana- 
zar king  of  AssATria,  or  Nineveh.  The  Isiaelites  were  car- 
ried captive  to  Assyria,  whence  they  never  retiumed.  ,  This 
event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Hosea,  Aeir  last  fang. 

§  Hosea  had  reigned  nine  years,  when  Salmanazar  made  hnn  tribu- 
tary. But  Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged  Sama- 
ria, the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  three  years  took  and  plun- 
dered it 

Except  a  few,  who  remained  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  dispov 
sed  throughout  Assjrria,  and  lost  their  distinctive  character.  Those 
who  remained  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed  With  strUK 
gers.  The  descendants  of  these  mmgled  caecs  wcUft  aflegwanto 
known  by  the  name  of  Samaritans. 
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Thiia,  iB  a  UtUe  m0i6  tlun  two  oentnries  after  the  amn^ 
len  tribes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  they  destroyed 
as  anation,  having,  on  account  of  their  great  sui%  preTioimv  snfleied 
an  awful  series  of  calamities. 

JEWS. 
*   12.  The  kingdom  of  Juda&  from  the  commencement  o( 
this  period  enjoyed  but  a  doubtful  existence.     It  was  invaded 
at  different  times  by  the  Babylonians,  rendered  tributary,  and 
finally  subdued. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  within  115  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  took  Jerusalem,  and  razed  the  city  and  its  temple 
to  its  foundatbns. 

§  During  the  latter  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  kings  were  impious.  Two  or  three  of  them^  however, 
were  eminentty  religious.  Such  were  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  They 
were  both  of  them  reformers,  and  destroyed  the  altars  of  idolatry. 

The  idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punished  by  the  captivity  of  MifiQO  of 
his  subjects,  though  they  were  afterward  sent  badL  upon  the  remon- 
stranjCe  of  the  prophet  Obed.  -  Manasseh,  an  impious  and  cruel  prince, 
was  carried  to  Bdt)ylon,  bound  with  fetters.  This  affliction,  becom- 
ing the  means  of  his  repentance,  God  heard  his  supplications,  and 
brought  him  again  into  his  kingdom. 

13.  Under  Jehoiachin,  who  was  carried  captive  to  Baby- 
Imi,  together  with  his  pei)ple,  commenced  the  Seventy  years 
Captivity  of  the  Jews,  606  B.  C.  The  king  was  after- 
wards released,  but  remained  tributary  to  the  kipg  of  Baby* 
Ion.  .  < 

$  In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  next  but  one  in  successdon  after  Je- 
hoiachin, Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Babykmlana,  and  entirely  de- 
iBolished.  Zedekiah,  after  seeing  all  his  childxen  slain,  had  his  eyes 
(vut  out,  and  was  brought  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

14.  Thte  Jews  Ixtving  been  in  captivity  to  the  Bab3rio- 
nians  just  70  years,  were  permitted,  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
to  return  to  their  native  land,  536  years  B.  0.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua, 
their  leaders. 

They  soon  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  but  their 
enemies  prevented  them  from  ms&hg  any  progress.  Seve- 
ral yecirs  afterwards  they  commenced  the  work  anew,  and 
completed  it  in  the  space  of  four  yeare^  516  B-  C.  Upon 
this  event  thay  cefebraled  the  first  passover. 

§  The  retum  of  the  Jews  ftom  their  captSvity  happened  the  Urfet 
year  of  Cyrus,  who,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  termmated  the  Babylonian  empire. 

TbAtwAataOd  Qi^iiMenity  oa^^  ^6&tm  tor  have 
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been  very  fayoraMe  on  this  occasion.  It  brought  them  to  repent* 
'  ance,  and  engaged  them  in  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  their  r^ 
ligion.  The  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had. 
brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  were  all  restored  by  the  Perawn 
monarch. 

NINEVEH. 

15.  Of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  ancient  Assy- 
rian empire  was  divided  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapalus, 
Nineveh  or  Assyria  comes  first  in  order.  Its  first  king  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Tiglath  Pileser,  747  B.  C.  A  few 
of  his  successors,  during  this  period,  were  Salmanazar,  Sen- 
nacherib, Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Belshazzar. 

Under  the  last  of  these  kings  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  end- 
ed. Babylon,  its  capital,  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  II.  aided 
by  Cyrus,  and  Belshazzar  was  kiUed,  538  years  B.  C* 

§  Salmanazar  was  the  sovereign  mentioned  above,  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites.    He  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Of  Sennacherib  it  is  recorded  in  his  war  with  the  Jews,  that  having 
written  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, God,  in  order  to  punish  him,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  take  Je- 
rusalem, sent  an  angel,  who  in  one  night  smote  185,000  men  of  his 
army. 

Covered  with  ^ame,  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  there 
his  two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  and  killed  him  in  the  temple  of 
Nisroch. 

About  108  years  after  this  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign 
over  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh.  He  signalized  his  reign  by  many  con- 
quests, particularly  of  Syria,  Palesthie,  and  Egypt. 

His  heart  being  elated  with  success,  God,  to  punish  him  for  his 
pride,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  insanity,  that,  wandering  in  tiie 
forests,  he  lived  upon  grass,  like  a  wild  beast.  He  recovered  tw^ve 
months  bef<»*e  his  death,  and,  by  a  solemn  edict,  published  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  dominions  the  astonishing  things  that  God  had 
wrought  in  him* 

Labynit,  or  the  scripture  Belshazzar,  became  peculiarly  infamou.^ 
by  profanely  using  the  holy  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  haa 
■^        ' '     '  "''        oils  of  the  temple.    He  was  at  length  besieged 
of  the  Medes,  in  ccmjunction  with  Cyrus. 
made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  whole  court 
jt  their  joy  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision, 
explanation  whidi  Daniel,  the  prophet,  a  Jew- 
to  the  king,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from 
o  the  Medes  and  Persians.    That  very  night 
Babylon  was  taken  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

BABYLON. 

16,  Sf^TLON,  the  next  kingdom  io  oiderof  tbe  seoond  en> 
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pre  of  Assyria,  continued  sepaxate  not  quite  70  ^ears.  Na- 
bonassar  was  its  first  king.  After  a  ferir  sucoessdre  reigns, 
'and  interr^nums,  it  was  subdued  by  Esarfaaddon,  one  of  the 
Idngs  of  Nineveh,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  680  B.  C. 
$  The  famous  astronomical  epocha  at  Babylon,  called  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  commenced  from  the  reign  of  this  prince.  We  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  history  of  his  successors,  only  Merodach  seems 
to  be  the  same  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  to  congra- 
tulate hun  on  ihe  recovery  of  his  health. 

MEDE& 

17.  The  last  in  order  of  the  kingdoms  that  constituted 
the  second  empire  of  Assyria  was  that  of  the  Medes.  After 
the  fkstruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  eo^Hre,  the  Medes  enjoy- 
ed for  some  time  the  liberty  they  had  accpnred  by  their  va- 
lour. They  formed  a  repub^ ;  but  anarchy  having  prevailed, 
they  elected  a  king  after  37  years. 

Dejoces,  the  first  king,  was  elected  690  years  R  C.  The 
fourth  king  after  him,  viz.  Cyasares  11.  or  Darius  the  Mede, 
having  with  his  nephew,  Cyrus,  conquered  Babylon,  reigned 
over  it  two  years  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus ;  after  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mede^  and  indeed  the  whde  Assjrrian  em- 
pire, was  united  to  that  of  Persia,  536  years  B.  C. 

§  The  Medes  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third 
son  of  Japhet,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  They  seem  to 
have  been  independent  tribes  at  first,  and  not  to  have  been  united 
under  one  monarchy  till  the  time  of  Dejoces. 

They  were  governed  by  petty  princes,  and  some  are  of  opinion, 
that  one  of  the  four  kings,  who  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  invaaed  the 
southern  coast  of  Canaan,  reigned  in  Media.  They  were  first  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  by  Ninus. 

Some  time  after  they  lud  shaken  off  this  yoke,  they  were  govern- 
ed by  lungs  of  their  own,  who  became  absolute,  and  were  controlled 
by  no  law.  Of  Dejoces  it  is  recorded,  that  he  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne,  than  he  endeavoured  to  civilize  and  polish  his  subjects. 
He  built  the  beautiful  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
mpire. 

He  then  contrived  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  cau- 
sed them  to  be  strictly  obeyed.  In  a  war  with  Nebudiadnezzar  I. 
his  cai>ital  was  plundered,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and 
Cedlmg  into  the  c(»iqueror's  hands,  he  was  cruelly  shot  to  death  with 
arrows. 

Fhraortes,  his  successor,  was  much  nunre  fortunate,  and  conquered 
almost  all  upper  Asia.  Cyaxares  I.  a  brave  prince,  made  war  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  Nebu- 
chodneisar.    A  battle  eamusdf  in  which  the  2&ievtoi  or  Assyrians 
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wore  defeated ;  but  a  formidable  arm  j^  of  the  Scythians  having  invaded 
Media,  Cvaxareft  marched  wilh  all  his  forces  asainst  them. 

The  Medes,  however,  were  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  make  aa 
alliance  with  the  ScytmanSj  who  settled  in  Media,  where  they  re- 
mained for  28  years.  Findmg  that  they  could  not  get  rid  of  their 
troublesome  guests  by  force,  they  effected  it  by  stratagem.  The 
Scythians  being  invitai  to  a  ffeneral  feast,  which  was  given  m  every 
family,  each  landlord  made  his  guest  drunk,  and  hi  that  condition 
massacred  him. 

After  this  event,  Cyaxares  entered  mto  a  war  with  the  Lydians. 
This  war  continued  dve  years.  The  battle  fought  m  the  fifth  year, 
was  remarkable'on  account  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  hap- 
pened during  the  engagement,  and  which  was  foretold  by  Thales,  th9 

The  Medes  and  Lydians,  equally  terrified,  immediately  reti%ated, 
and  soon  after  concluded  a  peace.  Two  more  princes  'succeeded,  vi& 
Astyages  and  Cyaxares  II.  Astyages  married  his  daught^  to  C^pi* 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  of  which  marriage  Cyrus  was  the  issue.  Alter 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  Cyrus  united  the  kingdoms  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

PERSIA. 

18.  From  the  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  536  years  B.  C. 
the  Persian  empire  holds  a  distinguished  place  iu  ancient 
liistory.  It  was  originally  of  small  extent,  and  almost  un- 
known ;  but  after  being  founded  by  Cyi*us,  it  included  all 
India,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seaa  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Medo-Persian  empire. 

C3nrus  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  an  excellent  character, 
and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  from  his  heroic  actions 
and  splendid  achievements.  Having  undertaken  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Sc}rtfatans,  he  was  ewrprised  and  slain  by 
means  of  an  ambuscade  from  the  en€fhiy,  529  years  3.C. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  is  called  in 
scripture  Artaxerxes,  and  who  added  Egypt  to  his  empire. 
Cambyses  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  522  years  B.  C,  the  sou 
of  Hystaspes,  who  by  a  stratagem  (Stained  tlie  sovereignty. 

§  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  called  Elamites,  and  descended 
from  Elam  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  During,  however,  more  than  16 
centuries  we  have  little  kiformation  relative  to  their  history.  Che- 
derlaomer,  the  only  king  of  Elam  recorded  in  history,  conquered  the 
king  of  Sodom,  but  was  defeated  by  Abraliaro.  This  incident 'is 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

C3mis  was  bom  but  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Persians  were  admirable  in  those  days,  gveat  aimplicity 
9i  dress,  and  food, and  behaviour,  universally  prevail^  ^  that  Cyras 
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i  plainly  and  wisely  educated,  as  he  was  treated  like  other  chil- 
dren of  his  own  age.  But  he  surpassed  them  all,  not  only  in  aptneas 
to  learn,  but  in  courage  and  in  addieas. 

When  he  was  yet  a  boy,  his  mother  took  hkn  lo  visit  his  grind* 
frther^  but  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Media  quite  surprised 
and  disgusted  him.  Astyages  was  so  charmed  with  the  sensible  con- 
Tersation  and  artless  manners  of  the  prince,  that  he  loaded  him  iidth 
presents.  Cyrus,  however,  gave  them  aU  atimy  to  the  comiecs,  ac- 
oording  to  their  merits,  or  their  servioes  randered  to  hims^ 

Sacas,  the  cup-bearer,  he  neglected,  because  he  did  not  let  him  visit 
Astyages  when  he  pleased ;  and  when  Astyages  lamented  his  neglect 
of  so  good  an  officer,  "  Oh,"  said  the  young  prince,  ** there  is  not. 
much  merit  in  being  a  ^ood  cup-bearer;  I  can  do  as  well  myselll^ 
He  then  took  the  cup,  and  handed  it  to  his  mother  with  great  modesty 
and  gracefulness. 

Astyages  admired  his  skill,  but  laughingly  observed,  **  the  young 
waiter  had  forgotten  one  thing."  "What  have  I  forgotten  7**  asked 
Cjnrus.  "  To  t^te  the  wine  before  you  handed  it  to  me  and  your  mo- 
tlier."  "  I  did  not  forget  that,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  swallow  poison.'' 

"  Poison !"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Yes,  there  must  be  poison  in  the 
cup,  for  they  who  drink  of  it  sometimes  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and 
fad  down."  "  Then  do  you  never  drink  in  jour  country  ?"  inquired 
Astyages.  "  Yes,  but  we  only  drink  to  satisfy  thirst,  and  then  a  lit- 
tle water  suffices." 

Many  similar  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  this  prmce,  which  may  be 
kamt  from  larger  histories.  Having  reduced  all  the  nations  from 
the  ^gean  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  towards  Babylon^  and 
at  length  entered  it  by  stratagem.  Having  caused  deep  aud  large 
ditches  to  be  dug  all  around  it,  he,  on  a  certain  night,  vrhen  all  the 
Babylonians  were  engaged  in  feasting  and  merriment,  ordered  the 
dams  of  the  ditches  to  be  thrown  open,  that  the  waters  of  the  Euphra- 
tes might  run  into  them. 

By  this  means,  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  ran  throng  the  city, 
was  left  dry,^o  that  the  troops  entered  it  without  opposition.  Tlie 
guards  were  surprised  and  slain,  together  with  the  king  and  all  hi* 
family.    The  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  thus  destroyed  for  ever. 

Two  years  after  this,  Cyrus  reigned  over  his  vast  empire  aloile 
durin|  seven  years,  in  the  first  of  which  he  published  the  famous 
edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

Of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  it  is  recorded  that  he  conquered 
Egypt,  which  remained  wider  the  Persian  yoke  1 12  years.  He  made 
himseu  master  of  Pelusium.  the  key  of  Egypt,  l^  the^  following 
stratagem.  He  placed  In  front  of  his  army  a  peehi  number  of  those 
animsds  considered  sacred  by  the  Egjrptians,  who  not  daring  to  injure 
them,  made  no  opposition  to  the  Persian  army. 

After  an  impostor  named  Smerdis,  who  reigned  7  months,  Darius, 
t  descendant  of  C3mis  on  the  mother's  side,  ascended  the  throne. 
In  his  time  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
ple. After  a  war  against  the  Scythians,  he  turned  his  amiS;  «•  w« 
diaD  soon  ne,  against  thtB  OrAk^ 
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tYDIANS. 

19.  In  the  history  of  the  Ltdians^  the  last  of  ks  d3mafitie9y. 
Wte  that  of  tlie  Mermnadae.  Oygee,  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  <Jandaules  the  king,  having  murdered  the  latter,  became 
ppsaes^  of  hk  queen  and  throne,  7l8  years  B.  C.  He  waa 
the  first  of  the  Mermnad»race*  The  fourth  prince  after  him 
was  CrcBSus,  so  celelnuled  for  his  riches.  ^^His  kmgdom  was 
conquered  by  C3rrus. 

J  A  circumstance  worthy  of  record  otennred  in  the  contest  between 
Cyrus  and  Crcesus.  After  Crcesus  was  taken  prisoner,  he  was  con- 
demned by 'the  conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  the  unhappy 
Srince  was  led  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  exclaimed  aloud  three  times, 
olon  I  Solon  I  Solon! 

Cyrus  immediately  demanded*  why  he  pronounced  that  celebra- 
ted philosopher's  name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  that  extremity. 
Croesus  answered,  that  the  observation  of  Solon,  "That  no  mortal 
could  be  esteemed  happy  till  the  end  of  lifife,"  had  forcibly  recurred  ta 
his  recollection. 

Cyrus  .was  struck  with  the  remark,  ana,  as  if  in  anttcipation  of  his 
own  tragical  end,  ordered  the  unhappy  king  to  be  taken  from  the  pilc^ 
and  treated  him  pver  after  with  honour  and  respect 

EGYPT. 

20.  l^GYPT,  during  the  presentperiod,  was  governed  by 
the  following  kings — Sabbacon,  TTiaraca,  Pharaoh-Necho, 
Psammenitus,  and  a  few  others.  Under  the  last  of  tiiese, 
626  B.  C.  Egypt  was  conquered  l^  Cambyses,  king  of  Per* 
sia,  to  which  power  it  was  subject  more  than  a  century. 

S  Sabbacon,  a  ki^g  of  Ethiopia,  it  seems,  conquered  Egypt  He 
ed  Nechus,  king  of  Sais :  burnt  Bocchoris,  another  king,  to  death* 
and  forced  Anysis  the  blina  to  retire  mto  the  morasses.  During  his 
continuance  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
inte^ty..  He  iuuiUy  relinquished  the  sceptre,  and  returned  into 
Ethiopia,  because  he  would  not  massacre  the  prie^  agreeably  to  a 
suggestion  said  to  have  been  imparted  unto  him  by  the  tutelar  god 
ctf  Thebes. 

Tharaea,  called  in  scripture  Tirhakah,  made  war  against  Senna^ 
cherib,  king  of  A8S3nria.  After  him  there  was  an  anarchy  of  tw^ 
years,  and  an  aristocracy  of  twelve  governors  for  fifteen  years. 

Pharaoh^Necho  waged  war  against  the  Ass^ians  and  Jews,  killed 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  imprisoned  Jehoahaz, 
and  appointed  Jehoiachim  king. 

Psammenitus  reigned  only  six  months  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses, and  the  gubjeetion  of  his  kingdom. '  He  was  kindly  treated  af 
Arit  by  the  conquereri  but  thitstinff  ior  an  opportunity  to  revensQ 
himself,  he  was  condemned  to  driiuLbldPi  blood,  and  4Jled  wretch^ 
edly. 
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Distinguished  Ckaracters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Romulus,  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

2.  Sappho,  a  Greek  poetess,  inventor  of  the  Sapphic  verae. 

3.  ^sop,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  and  fobulist 

4.  Solon,  a  legislatcMr  of  Athens,  wad  one  of  the  wisest  mea 
of  Greece. 

5.  Thaies,  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy. 

6.  Cyrus,  a  wise  and  successful  prince,  who  conquered 
most  of  the  East 

7.  Anacreon,  a  Greek  poet,  and  fether  of  the  Anacreontic 
verse. 

8.  Pytliagoras,  a  Grecian  philosopher. 

§  1,  Romulus  was  a  son  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  and  grandson  of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  and  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  His  story 
has  already  been  told.  As  the  founder  of  Rome  his  name  is  immor- 
tal. His  virtues  were  those  of  a  military  chieftain  and  adventurer 
in  a  rude  ase.  He  is  not  undistinguished  as  a  legislator,  though  his 
institutions  had  almost  exclusively  a  warlike  tendency. 

After  a  reign  of  37  or  39  years,  he  was  killed,  as  is  supposed,  by 
the  senators.  The  fable,  however,  on  this  subject  is,  that  as  he  was 
giving  instructions  to  the  senators^  he  disappeared  from  their  sight— 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at  that  time,  being  favourable 
to  the  rumor  that  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  Itomans  paid 
him  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Qoirinus,  and  ranked  him 
among  the  twelve  great  gods. 

2.  Sappho  was  lK)rn  in  the  island  of  Lesbo&  about  600  years  B.  C. 
She  is  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  and  beauty.  Her  tender 
attachments  were  extremely  violent,  and  the  conduct  mto  which  they 
betrayed  her  must  be  reprobated  by  every  virtuous  mind.  She  con- 
ceived such  a  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  Mytilene,  that  upon  his 
refusal  to  .reciprocate  it,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  firom  Moun* 
Leticas. 

She  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  eledes, 
&c.  Of  aU  these  compositions  nothing  now  remains  but  two  frag- 
ments, one  of  which  is  preserved  by  Longinus;  though  they  were 
aU  extant  in  the  age  of  Horace.  Her  poems  were  admired  for  their 
sublimity,  sweetness,  and  elegance ;  yet  they  were  highly  objection- 
able, it  is  said,  on  account  of  their 'licentiousness. 

3.  iEsop  flourished  about  680  years  B.  C.  Those  entertaining  and 
mstructive  fables  which  he  composed,  have  acquired  for  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  that  kind  of  writing.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  had  several 
masters,  but  procured  his  liberty  by  me  charms  of  his  genius.  Fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  he  was  enfranchised. 

He  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  and  Eeypt,  but  ro- 
sided  much  at  the  court  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.    In  this  commission  .^Bsop  bo* 
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haved  himself  with  great  severity,  and  sarcastically  compared  the 
Delphians  to  floatmg  sticks  which  appear  large  at  a  distance,  but  are 
nothing  when  brought  near. 

The  Delphiana  offended  with  his  caustic  remarks,  accused  him  of 
some  act  of  sacruege,  and  pretending  to  have  proved  it  agamsc  him. 
threw  him  do\vn  from  a  rock.  He  is  said  to  have  been  short  and 
deformed  in  his  person. 

4.  Solon  was  bom  at  Salamis  and  educated  at  Athens.  After  do- 
I'oting  the  early  nart  of  his  life  to  philosophical  and  political  studiea 
he  travelled  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Greece ;  but  was  distressed 
with  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  his  countrymen. 

Having,  however,  been  elected  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  he' 
made  a  reform  in  every  department  of  the  government  He  institu- 
ted the  Areopagus,  regulated  the  Prytaneum,  and  his  laws  flourished 
in  full  vigour  a1x)ve  400  years.  He  died,  as  some  report,  in  Cyprus,  at 
the  court  of  king  Philocyprus,  in  his  80th  year,  about  558  B.  C. 

5.  Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Like  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cients, he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided 
in  Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  Under  the  priests  of  Memphis  he 
was  taught  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy,  and  enabled  to 
measure  with  exactness,  the  height  and  extent  of  a  pyramid,  by  its 
shadow. 

His  discoveries  in  astronomy  were  great,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
calculated  accurately  a  solar  eclipse.  Like  Homer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  the  principle  of  every  thing.  In  founding  the  Ionic 
sect  of  philosophy,  which  distinguished  itself  for  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations,  his  name  is  memorable. 

He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  about  548  years  B.  C.  His 
compositions  are  lost 

6.  Cyrus  subdued  the  eastem  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  war  against 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he  conquered,  B.  C.  548.  He  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Aa83rria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon,  by  drying  the 
channels  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  this  river,  while  the  people  were  celebrating  a  grand  festival. 

He  afterwards  marched  agamst  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massa- 
getae,  a  Scjrthian  nation,  and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  m  the  previous 
encounter,  was  so  incensed  against  C3n*us,  that  she  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Sa- 
tisfy thyself  with  blood,  which  thou  hast  so  eagerly  desired." 

According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  possessed  many  excellent  Iraits  of 
character. 

7.  Anacreon  had  a  delicate  wit,  but  he  was  certainly  too  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wine.  All  that  he  wrote  is  not  extant ;  though- his  ode« 
remam,  and  their  sweetness,  gayety,  and  elegance  have  been  admi- 
red in  every  age.  With  "flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual  graces," 
they  have  a  hurtful  moral  tendency. 

He  lived  to  his  85th  year,  and  after  every  excess  of  pleasure  and 
debauchery,  choked  himself  with  a  grape  stone,  and  expired.  His 
statue  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representmg  hun  as  an 
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old  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every  mark  of  dSanpatum  and  in- 
temperance. 

8.  Py^ba^oras  was  bom  at  Samos.  In  bis  18th  year  be  obtained 
the  prm  for  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  afterwards  trar 
veiled  in  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  and  the  east,  and  at  length,  in  his  40th 
year,  he  retired  to  Crotona,  in  Magna  Graecia. 

Here  his  universal  knowledge  gained  him  friends^  admirers,  and 
dimples,  and  a  reformation  took  place  m  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  world  is  mdebted  to  him  for  the  demonstration  of  the  47th  pro- 
position of  Euclid,  respecting  the  square  of  the  h3rpothenuse.  By 
his  mgenious  discoveries  in  astronomy  he  traced  the  true  sohur  sys- 
tem.   The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


PERIOD  VII. 

The  Period  of  Grecian  Qlort/j  extending  from  the  Battle 

of  Marathon,  490  years  B.  C.  to  the  birth  of  Alexander^ 

356  years  B.  Q 

GREECE. 

1.  The  Greeks,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Hijqplas,  the 
king  of  Athens,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Un- 
der Darius,  the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  496  years  R  C. 
IBs  first  fleet  was  wrecked ;  but  a  second  of  600  sail,  con- 
taining 500,000  men,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands,  and  an* 
immense  army  poured  down  on  Attica. 

Miltiades,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  met  the  Persian  hosts, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The  Persians 
^08t  6300  men  in  that  battle,  wliile  the  Greeks  lost  but  190. 
The  Grecian  forte  did  not  exceed  10,000  men.  The  date 
of  this  engagement  is  490  years  B.  C.  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  jts  consecruences  that  history  records. 

§  Ambition  and  revenge  in  the  breast  of  Darius,  save  rise  to  his 
project  of  invading  Greece.  The  Athenians  had  rendered  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Ionia  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  had  ravaged  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  soon  reducing 
the  lonians  to  submission,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Greeks ;  while 
the  exile  Hippias,  basely  seconded  the  plans  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

One  expeaition  in  a  great  measure  failed ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  another  could  be  gathered  and  prepared  to  act,  so  that  it  waa 
mx  years  from  the  period  in  which  the  Persian  uivasion  first  com- 
menced, to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Previously  to  thc^descent  on 
Attica,  the  Persians,  under  Mardonius,  had  attack^  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Marathon,  where  the  Grecian  and  Persian  forces  met,  was  a  small 
town  by  the  sea  side.    The  Greeks  were  led  by  ten  generals,  each 
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of  whom  was  to  eommand  for  erne  day  by  turns,  and  MQtiades  ^ 
to  take  his  turn  as  the  others,  although  he  was  chief  general 

Aristides,  (one  of  the  ten^)  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  evil  of  suck 
a  plan,  and  generosity  to  give  up  hts  honours,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  AYhen  it  was  his  day  to  command  he  resigned  it  to  Miltia- 
des,  because,  as  he  said,  ^  Milttades  is  the  best  general."  The  other 
generals  saw  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  wad  resigned  to  their 
commander  in  like  manner. 

Miltiades,  however,  fhought  it  hjs  duty  not  to  act  till  his  proper  day 
came  round,  but  he  probably  made  the  necessary  preparation.  The 
armies  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle.  Themistocles,  a 
brave  man,  and  the  compeer  of  Aristides,  fought  nobly  by  his  side. 
From  the  skill  with  which  Miltiades  had  placed  his  troops,  as  much 
as  from  the  valour  of  those  troops^  the  battje  of  Maratmm  was  won 
by  the  Greeks. 

A  soldier  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ran  to  Athens  with 
the  news,  and  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  say,  ''Rejoice!  the 
victory  is  ours!"  and  then  feu  down  dead,  from  his  fatigue  and 
wounds. 

Not  long  after  this  service  rendered  to  his  country,  Mihiades,  who 
at  first  was  loaded  with  honours,  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  thrust 
by  the  Athenians,  because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  they  order- 
ed him  to  pay.  On  a  false  pretence  of  treacherv  to  his  country,  this 
great  general  had  been  condemned  to  death,  ana  afterwards  the  sen* 
tence  of  death  was  changed  to  the  paying  of  a  fine. 

Greece,  particularly  Athens,  abound^  with  great  men  about  this 
time.  A  little  tale  or  two  concerning  Themistocles  may  be  interest- 
ing here.  At  a  time  when  he  was  great  in  power,  he  laughingly 
said,  that ''  his  son  was  greater  than  any  man  in  Greece."  "  How  is 
that  ?"  said  a  friend.  "  Why,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  the  Athenians 
goveru  Greece,  I  conunand  the  Athenians,  his  mother  commands 
m^and  this  boy  commands  his  mother." 

Themistocles  was  an  able  general,  and  saved  his  country  in  one 
instance  or  more.  But  he  was  not  an  amiable  man.  Xmbition  was 
his  god.  Plutarch  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
Miltiades  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  Themistocles  was  ooserved  to 
court  solitude,  and  indulge  in  a  profound  melancholy. 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  him  respecting  the  cause  of  his  mental  de- 
jection, he  replied,  that  ^  the  trophies  ca  Miltiades  would  not  permit 
him  to  sleep."  Indeed  all  his  feelmgs  and  conduct  showed  how 
completely  ambition  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  him,  and  how  much, 
consequently,  he  wished  to  be  master  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  Yet 
under  the  ungrateful  treatment,  which  he  afterwards  received  from 
his  countrymen,  he  would  not  betray  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
though  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  liis  son  Xerxes  prosecuted  the 
war  against  Greece.  During  the  early  part  of  this  war  v^en 
fought  the  celebratedbattlesof  Therroc^ylffiandPlataeaonlaDd^ 
and  those  of  the  straights  of  Salanois  and  Mycak  on  water. 
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The  battles  of  Thermopyte  and  Salamis  took  place  480 
years  B.  C. ;  and  those  of  Plateea  and  Mycale,  479,  Leoni- 
das,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and  several  others, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  Greece,  and  ac* 
quired  lasting  renown  by  their  achievements. 

Xerxes  brought  ov^  with  him  2,000,000  of  fighting  men, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  women  and  domestics— the  largest 
army  and  assemblage  of  persons  recorded  in  history.  Thii 
inunense  force  was  effectually  resisted,  during  two  days,  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopybe,  by  6000  Greeks. 

Their  valour,  though  it  could  not  finally  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Persians,  cost  the  latter  the  lives  of  20,000  warriors. 
Athens  was  soon  reached,  which  the  Persians  pillaged  and 
burnt  The  women  £tnd  children,  however,  had  b^n  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  men  betook 
tliemselves  to  their  fleet. 

§  Xerxes  was  a  vain  mortal.  He  ordered  a  passage  to  be  cut 
through  the  high  mountain  of  Athos,  in  Macedonia,  and  thus  a  canal 
was  made  jRm:  his  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
Mount  Athos,  in  which  he  "commanded  U  not  to  put  stones  in  the 
way  of  his  workmen,  or  he  would  cut  it  down  and  throw  it  into  the 
sea,"  and  he  ordered  the  labourers  to  be  chastised  to  make  them  work 
laster. 

When  he  saw,  from  a  high  hill,  the  pkdn  covered  with  his  soldiers 
and  the  sea  with  his  ships,  he  at  first,  m  the  pride  of  his  heart,  called 
himself  the  most  favoured  of  mortals ;  but  when  he  reflected,  that  in 
a  hundred  years,  not  one  of  the  many  thousands  whom  he  beheld 
would  be  alive,  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  instability  of  all  human 
things. 

Almost  all  the  small  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to  the  Persian  King 
when  he  sent  to  them,  as  was  the  custoin,  for  earth  and  water; 
which  was  the  same  as  to  ask  them,  whether  they  woidd  receive 
him  as  their  conqueror.  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  the  small  towns 
of  Thespia  and  Platsa,  alone  refused  to  receive  the  heralds  and  to 
send  the  token  of  homage. 

Every  thing  gave  way  before  the  march  of  Xerxes,  until  he  Came 
to  the  pass  of  'Aiermopylffi.  On  this  spot  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two 
reigning  kings  of  Sparta,  with  his  6000  of  brave  soldiers,  awaited  his 
coming.  Xerxes,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously 
summoned  him  to  give  up  his  arms.  "Let  him  come  and  take 
them,"  was  the  short  answer  of  this  true  native  of  Laconia. 

The  bravest  of  the  Persian  troops  were  ordered  out  against  Leoni- 
das, but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  disgrace.  At  last  a 
wretch  went  and  informed  the  king  of  a  secret  path,  by  which  he 
could  mount  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  Grecian  camp. 
The  Persians  gained  this  advantageous  post  during  the  darkness  of 
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gQ  night,  and  the  next  morning  the  Greeks  discovered  that  they  had 
en  betrayed. 

Leonidas  knew  that  it  was  m  vain  to  expect  his  small  army  couM 
conquer  the  endless  forces  of  Xerxes ;  he  therefore  sent  away  his 
allies,  and  kept  with  him  only  his  800  Lacedsmonians.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  oracle  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish,  and  b« 
lonffed  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Xerxes  marched  his  vast  armv  against  this  heroic  little  band.  Leo- 
nidas fell  among  the  first,  bravdy  fighting,  and  covered  with  wounda 
Of  the  300  heroes,  only  one  escaped  to  b^  to  Sparta  the  news  that 
her  valiant  warriors  had  died  in  her  defence. 

Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Athens,  found  it  desolate  and  deserted 
He  burnt  down  its  citadel,  and  sent  away  its  finest  pictures  and 
statues  to  Sasa^  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  Athenians  having  man- 
ned their  fieet,  soon  attacked  that  of  the  Persians,  and  put  it  to  flight 
after  a  very  short,  but  severe  engagement  Themistocles  command- 
ed on  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  king  had  seated  himself  on  a  high  mountain,  that  he 
might  see  his  Persians  overcome  the  Greeks^  but  when  he  saw  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  so  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  hastened  wiUi 
a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Hellespont 

A  second  over&irow  awaited  his  army  by  land;  for  Mardonius^ 
his  genend,  at  the  head  of  300,000  Persians,  was  defeated  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  at  Platsea,  by  the  combined  army  of  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  amountmg  to  a  little  over  100,000  men,  led  by  Pan- 
sanias  and  Aristides. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  battle,  the  Greeks  engaged  and  destroy* 
ed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale.  Thus  gloriously  to 
the  Greeks,  ended  the  celebrated  expedition  oT  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

3.  From  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Salamis,  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  an  end.  He  left  Greece 
suddenly,  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated 
by  assassination.  The  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  was  now 
at  its  height  They  were  for  th^  most  part  united  in  oppo* 
sing  the  coimnon  enemy.  Their  danger  was  the  cause  of 
then:  union,  aud  their  union  was  the  cause  of  then"  prosperity. 

4.  About  10  years  after  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia 
with  a  part  of  bis  forces,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  expelling 
the  Persians  from  Thrace,  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  tlM 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedonj  and  landing  his  troops,  eng- 
nally  defeated  their  army  the  same  day. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet  of  300 
sail;  and  landing  in  Cilicia,  completed  his  triumph  by  de- 
feating 300,000  Persians  under  Megabyzes,  460  years  B.  C« 
Artax^ices,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  soon  sued 
forpeace.    Tl^  terms  were  highly  biHiourable  to  the  Greob^ 
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jThe  prosperity  and  military  glory  of  the  Chreeks  continiied  SO 
years ;  after  which,  upon  the  return  of  the  peace  with  Persia,  the 
martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  hegan  visibly  to  dedine  m  AtHeiuu 
Still,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  foUowmg  age,  called  the  age  of  PericleiL 
was  an  era  of  the  highest  splendour,  so  far  as  literatiu^  taste,  vA 
the  fine  arts  were  concerned. 

Cimon  was  as  renowned  as  his  father  Mihiades.  He  was  joinei* 
with  Aristides  at  one  time  in  the  command  of  the  Athenians;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services  which  they  rendered  to  their 
country,  they  were  both  punished  by  the  ostracism,*  and  scarcely 
with  any  pretext 

Before  Cimon  was  banished,  besides  the  victories  he  gained  for 
Athens,  he  had  greatly  improved  the  city;  he  planted  ffroves  and 
tikady  walks;  he  erected  fine  places  for  exerdse  and  public  speak- 
ing. The  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  were 
w<mt  to  recite  their  pieces  before  him.  Cunon  was  not  less  devoted 
to  his  ungrateAil  countrymen  after  his  return  from  banishment  His 
▼ict<mes  procured  the  peace  above  mentioned.  In  it,  he  stipulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia. 

Of  Aristides,  who  was  called  "  the  just,"  many  interestmg  anec- 
dotes are  recorded,  but  we  have  room  for  only  two. 

Once  when  he  was  carrying  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and 
sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  before  the  accused  had  spoken. 
Aristides  entreated  that  the  man  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  ana 
even  helped  him  to  make  it. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  jud^  a  trial  came  before  him, 
hi  which  one  of  the  parties  thought  to  imtate  him  against  the  other, 
by  declaring  that  the  other  had  said  and  done  many  injurious  things 
against  Aristides.  "Do  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Aristides,  "tell 
me  only  what  harm  he  has  done  to  thee,  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judg- 
ing." 

5.  The  authority  in  Athens  became  for  a  time  divided  be» 
tween  Cimon  and  Pericles.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Peri- 
cles stood  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  republic.  His  will  had 
abnost  the  force  of  law.  He  adorned  Athens  with  (]ie  most 
magnificent  structures,  and  rendered  it  the  seat  of  learning,  - 
taste,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  laboured,  however,  under  the  re« 
nroach  of  having  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  peo]de,  by  his 
luxuries. 

Under  his  administration  commenced  the  Laoedsemonian 
war,  431  years  B.  C.,, which  lasted  28  years.  He  died  three 
years  after  its  commencement,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  Athens  by  Alcibiades,  who  ran  a  similar 
course,  though  with  less  integrity.    AlciMades  repeatedly  ex^ 

♦See  «  Genend  View^" 
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oerieuced  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen — a  conduct  which 
he  eagerly  retaUated. 

The  liacedaBmonian  war  ended  in  the  humiliation  and 
submission  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  demolish 
their  port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  12  ships,  and  to  undertake  for 
the  future,  no  enterprise  in  war,  but  under  the  command  ol 
the  Spartans,  405  year  B.  C.  Lysander,  the  Spartan  com* 
mander,  signalized  himself  in  tbis  war. 

§  Pericles  was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  speech.  For  40  years  he  secured  an  imbounded  au- 
thority. Athen&  at  this  time,  was  considered  as  in  its  highest  state 
of  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  with  Sparta,  ranked  as  the  first  of 
the  cities  of  Greece. 

Whesa  some  persons  complained  that  Pericles  spent  too  mnch  of 
the  public  money  in  beautifying  tbe  city,  he  went  into  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  asked,  '^  whether,  indeed,  they  thought  him  extrava- 
gant?" The  people  said,  "yes."  "Then  place  US  expense  at  my 
charffe  instead  of  yours,"  answered  Pericles,  "  only  let  the  new  Jsuild* 
ingsbe  marked  with  my  name  instead  of  yours." 

The  people  were  either  so  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  his  reply,  or  were 
so  jealous  of  th^  fame  which  Pericles  might  acauire,  that  uiey  cried 
out,  "  he  might  spend  as  much  as  he  pleai^  of  tne  public  treasures.** 

At  a  critical  time  in  the  Pelopoimesian  war,  Pericles  was  takeu 
off  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  plague  which  then 
afflicted  Athens.  That  plague  was  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fetal  which  history  relates  to  us. 

Beginnmg  in  Ethiopia,  it  swept  over  several  countries  in  its  courseL 
and  finally  rested  in  Athens.  It  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
art  to  cure  it  Few  or  no  constitutions  could  withstand  its  attach. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  was  such  that  it  threw  its  victim  mto  a 
sort  of  despaur,  so  that  he  was  disabled  from  seeking  or  appl3dng 
relief. 

It  was  dangerous  for  friends  to  offer  their  assii^ance  to  the  diseas- 
ed ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Athenians  was  such,  in  consequence  of 
being  shii  up  by  an  invading  army,  that  the  malignity  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  greatly  increased.  They  fell  down  dead  upon  one  another 
as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying  wero 
mingled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

In  this  complication  of  distress,  Pericles  displayed  a  great  souL 
He  was  able  to  inspire  courage  into  the  drooping  hearts  of  his  coun 
trymen;  but  after  some  fresh  plans  of  conquest  adopted  during  a 
mitigation  of  the  pestilence,  he  was  himself  cut  off  by  the  plaguy 
which  had  broken  out  anew. 

On  his  death  bed  his  friends  attempted  to  console  him,  by  recount- 
ing his  glorious  deeds,  particularly  his  military  succ^ses,  and  th« 
monuments  he  erected  to  commemorate  them.  "Ah,-  'exclaimed  the 
dying  statesman  and  hero,  "you  have  forgotten  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  character,  and  now  the  most  pleasant  to  my  mind-*tfaat 
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none  of  my  fellow-citizens  have  been  compelled,  through  any  ael 
of  mine,  to  put  on  a  mourning  robe." 

The  occasion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  war  was  as  follows :— Corinth 
having  been  included  in  the  last  made  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  Corintliians  in  waging  war  with  the  people  oi  Corcynu 
an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  as  dM 
also  the  people  of  Corcyra. 

The  Athenians  took  the  part  of  the  latter— a  measure  which  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  the  Corinthians,  and  was  considered  as  viola- 
ting their  treaty  with  Sparta.  On  this  ground  war  was  declared  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  each  being  supported  by  its  respcc* 
tiVe  allies.    This  war  distracted  and  enfeebled  Greece. 

Alcibiades,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  on  the  Athenian 
side,  during  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta,  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  try  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was  sent  as  the  general  of 
the  troops.  When  he  was  gone,  his  enemies  raised  an  accusation 
against  him,  and  the  fickle  people  directed  him  immediately  to  re- 
turn. 

Alcibiades,  fearing  to  return  whilst  the  Athenians  were  so  incens- 
ed against  him,  flea  away  secretly,  and  when  he  was  told  that  for 
his  (flsobedience,  all  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  condemned  to  death,  '^I  will  show  them  that  I  am  alive,'' 
he.exclaiihed. 

He  first  fled  to  Argos,  and  next  to  Sparta,  where  he  gained  all 
hearts  by  conforming  to  their  plain  dress  and  simple  food.  But  the 
king  of  Sparta  perceiving  that  Alcibiades  afiected  to  appear  what  he 
Yras  not,  was  hj  no  means  backward  to  disapprove  him,  which  in- 
duced the  Athenian  to  quit  Sparta,  and  seek  protection  in  Persia. 

Athens  was  now  governed  by  a  council  of  400,  and  the  t3n'anny  of 
these  was  so  great,  that  Alcibiades  was  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  liberty  of  the  peopla  The  Spartans,  with  some  vessels,  w^re 
watching  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed. 
Alcibiades,  with  the  small  fleet  he  had  collected  at  Samos,  attacked 
the  Spartans,  destroyed  their  ships,  and  soon  after  entered  Athens 
in  trimnph. 

The  Athenians  being  again  displeased  with  Alcibiades,  he  left  the 
city  to  avoid  their  displeasure.  He  at  length  retired  to  live  in  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  with  a  woman  called  Timandra.  The 
Spartans  persuaded  the  Persians  to  destroy  him. 

Accordingly,  a  party  of  soldiers  w^nt  to  his  house,  and  fearinff  his 
known  courage,  dared  not  to  enter  it,  but  set  fire  to  the  building. 
Alcibiades  rushed  out,  and  the  barbarians  from  a  distance  (for  they 
feared  to  approach  him)  killed  hun  with  darts  and  arrows.  Timan- 
dra buried  the  .corpse  decently,  and  was  the  cmly  mourner  of  this 
once  powerftil  man. 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  JEgos  Potamos,  by  Lysander, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  the  tedious  Ls^edaemonian  war  to  a  dose. 
The  taking  and  plundering  of  Athens  were  the  consequence  of  it 
Having  gained  possession  of  the  city,  Lysander  burnt  down  the 
houses  and  demoliihed  the  walls.    It  was  said  that  he  was  so  cruel  as 
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to  add  insult  to  misfortane,  by  ordering  music  to  be  played  whilsl 
the  walls  were  destroyed. 

6.  Lysander,  after  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished  tha 
pcyular  form  of  government  in  that  state,  and  substituted  thai 
of  the  thirty  tjnrants,  which  was  absolute.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  fled  from  tlieir  country ;  but  Thrasybulus, 
aided  by  a  body  of  patriots,  expelled  the  usurpers,  and  once 
more  re-established  the  government  of  the  people,  403  years 
B.O. 

§The  thirty  t3n:ant9  were  as  many  Lacedaemonian  captains,' to 
whom  the  government  of  the  Athenians  was  delegated  by  L3rsander. 
They  held  their  authority  but  three  years.  To  Lysander,  history 
ascribes  the  first  great  breach  of  his  country's  constitution,  by  the 
introduction  of  gold  into  that  republic 

7.  The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  the  philosopher, 
took  place  about  this  time,  (401  years  B.  C.)  This  transac- 
tion has  thrown  a  dark  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
He  was  destroyed  contrary  to  every  principle  of  reason  and 
justice. 

§  Socrates  was  the  friend  and  tutor  of  Alcibiades.  The  sophists, 
whose  manner  of  reasoning  he  turned  into  ridicule,  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  because,  without  con- 
forming to  the  popular  superstitions,  he  led  the  mind  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  and  to  the  belief  of  a  &- 
ture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

He  made  a  noble  and  manly  defence,  in  all  the  consciousness  of 
innocence;  but  in  vain.  He  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  inimical 
judges.  One  of  his  disciples  lamenting  before  him  that  he  should 
die  innocent,  "Would  you  have  me  die  guilty?"  replied  Socrates^ 
with  a  smile. 

The  juice  of  hemlock,  or  something  resembling  hemlock,  a  liquor 
which  was  said  to  cause  death,  by  its  coldness,  was  administered  to 
the  philosopher.  He  contmued  calmly  conversing  with  his  friends, 
(o  the  last  moment  of  bis  life. 

8.  In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Socrates,  occurred 
the  celebrated  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenoph(»i, 
from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  This  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  retreat  on  record.  It  was  accomplished 
in  a  few  months,  the  soldiers  traversing  a  hostile  country  of 
1600  miles  in  extent,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  dangers. 
They  lost  only  1500  men. 

§  The  Greeks  came  into  the  situation  above  mentioned,  in  cona^ 
quence  of  assisting  Cyrus,  a  yoimger  brother  of  Artaxecxes  Mnemon, 
in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  the  latter.  Cyrus  failed  in  the  attempt, 
in  a  battle  near  Babylon,  and  lost  his  life.  The  Greeks,  who  amount- 
ed to  13,000  at  first,  were  reduced  to  10,000^  and  in  this  situatioii 
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were  under  the  necessity  either  of  submitting  to  the  enemy,  or  of 
malcing  good  their  retreat 

Tlie  latter  they  both  chose  and  accomplished.  The  Greeks  were 
led  by  Clearchus  on  this  expedition,  but  he  having  trusted  himself 
among  the  Persians,  was  basely  delivered  up  to  the  lung,  by  whose 
order  he  was  beheaded.  In  this  exigency  they  elected  Aenophon,  a 
yoimg  Athenian,  as  their  commander,  under  whom  they  were  to 
effect  their  retreat. 

They  observed  the  greatest  order  and  discipline ;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  vindictive  enemies,  and  with  deserts,  hills,  mountains^ 
rivers,  and  even  the  sea  before  them,  they  arrived  with  an  inconsi 
derable  loss,  at  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Xenophon  himself  has 
written  an  admirable  account  of  this  retreat 

The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  having  taken  a  part  in  this  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  Sparta  was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and 
consequently  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia.  The  disunion  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  especially  the  hostility  of  Athens  against 
Sparta,  rendered  the  war  disastrous  to  the  Spartans ;  who,  to  avoid 
destruction,  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  her 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  years  B.  C. 

9.  Among  the  Grecian  states,  Thebes  became  particularly 
distinguished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  [nresent  period. 
It  had  been  comparatively  obscure  before.  The  Tnebans 
contending  among  themselves,  the  Spartans  interfered  in  the 
contendon,  and  seized  on  the  Theban  fortress.  This  mea- 
sure brought  on  a  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes. 

Athens  at  first  united  with  Thebes,  but  at  length  Thebes 
stood  alone  against  Sparta  and  the  league  of  Greece.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  the  Theban  leaders,  who 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war.  The  celebra- 
ted battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  were  gained  by  the  The- 
bans  over  their  enemies,  the  one  371  years  B.  C.,  and  the 
other  8  years  afterwards.  In  the  latter  engagement,  the  great 
Epavninondas  was  slain. 

The  ravages  of  this  contention  among  the  Grecian  states, 
may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  their  entire  subjugation 
by  a  foreign  power. 

{  The  fortress  at  Thebes,  which  theBpartans  had  seized,  was  kept 
by  the  latter  during  four  years,  but  the  angry  and  deceived  Thebans 
took  their  revenge.  A  party  of  them,  headed  by  Pelopidas,  putting 
on  women's  clothes  over  their  armour,  entered  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians, at  a  feast  given  to  them,  and  cut  their  principal  officers  to 
pieces. 

Archias,  the  chief  Spartan,  had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from 
Athens  to  inform  him  of  the  whole  plot,  but  he  had  very  improperly 
thrown  aside  the  letter  without  looking  into  it,  saying,  "business  to- 
morrow."   He  was  the  first  man  killed,  and  thus  lost  his  life  for  a 
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ntgted  of  his  duly,  in  suflenng  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  to  make  him  forget  the  interests  of  his  country. 

EJpaminondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas.  who  had  acted  with  the  lat- 
ter, was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  the  citadel,  called 
from  a  quiet  and  private  life  to  become  the  general  of  the  Theban 
army.  He  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and  Virtue,  as  for 
his  bravery.  Of  all  the  excellencies  of  his  character,  Re  gained  the 
most  respect  for  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  never  known  to 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  In  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Theban  army 
was  much  smaller  than  that  of  Sparta ;  but  the  skill  of  their  general, 
in  disposing  the  force  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  valour  of  the  sol^ 
diers  and  officers,  more  than  made  up  for  the  difference  in  numbers. 
Besides,  the  Thebans  were  fighting  for  their  liberty ;  the  l^>artan8 
only  for  conquest  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  Uierefore,  that  the 
Thebans  prevailed. 

Pelopidas  shared  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  his  friend ;  yet  when 
these  valiant  generals  returned  to  Thel^  Uiey  were  hoik  called  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  justice  for  the  crime  of  keepmg  their  command 
too  long.  Both  were  acquitted;  yet  the  enemies  of  Epaminondas 
caused  him  to  be  elected  a  city  scavenger,  on  purpose  to  disgrace  and 
vex  him.  But  what  might  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  mean  person, 
was  no  disgrace  to  this  noble  Theban.  He  accepted  the  office,  sa3rin^ 
"If  the  office  will  not  give  me  honour,  I  will  give  honour  to  the  office.'' 

Epaminondas  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  bosom,  and  becoming  disabled,  a 
fierce  contest  arose  between  his  foes  and  friends  for  the  possession  of 
his  person.  The  Thebans  at  length  bore  him  from  the  field.  Epa- 
minondas, though  in  extreme  agony  from  his  wound,  thought  only 
of  his  coimtry ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Thebans  had  conquered, 
he  said,  "  then  all  is  well." 

He  drew  the  weapon  from  his  bosom,  as  no  one  around  him  had  the 
fortitude  to  do  it,  it  being  understood,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
he  would  e3q)fre  as  soon  as  it  was  extricated.  The  glory  of  TheboB 
rose  with  this  man,  and  with  him  it  expu-ed. 

ROMANS. 

Id  In  the  history  of  Rome,  during  this  period,-  we  may 
observe  an  additional  change  in  its  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. It  became,  in  effect,  a  democracy  471  years  B.  O, 
The  supreme  authority  passed  from  the  higher  order,  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  popular  character  of  the  go- 
vernment had  been  theoretically  established  before,  but  it  be- 
came  now  practically  democratic. 

§  This  change  was  completed  by  Volero,  a  Roman  tribune,  who 
obtamed  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrate^  in  the  comitia  held  by 
the  tribes.  Before  this  time,  the  comitia,  by  centuries  and  by  curise, 
could  not  be  called  but  m  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  after  consult- 
ing the  auspices,  and  in  those  comitia  the  tribunes  had  been  hitherto 
elected.  In  the  oomhia  held  bv  tribes  these  restraints  were  tmknown 
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11.  SooD  afterwards,  (456  B.  G.)  upon  tbe  inyaskm  of  the 
iEqui  and  Yolsci,  tiie  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  despotic 
measure  of  choosing  a  dictator.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  waa 
appointed.  He  was  called  from  the  plough  to  this  office. 
After  having  rescued  a  Roman  army  from  destruction,  de- 
feated a  powerful  enemy,  and  rendered  other  signal  services 
to  his  coimtry,  he  hastened  to  resign  his  power  at  the  end  of 
16  days,  though  he  might  have  held  it  6  months,  the  term  for 
which  dictators  were  appointed. 

§  Cincinnatus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  wisest  and  bravest  man  be- 
longing to  the  commonwealth.  He  cultivated  a  small  fann  of  four 
acres  with  his  own  hands.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  found  hhn 
following  his  plough  in  one  of  his  little  fields.  They  begged  him 
to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  the  message  from  the  senate. 

Cincinnatus  anxiously  asked,  "if  all  was  well?"  and  then  desired 
his  wife  Racilia  to  fetch  his  gown  from  their  cottage.  After  wiping 
off  the  dust  and  dirt  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  put  on  his  rote 
and  went  to  the  deputies.  They  saluted  him  dictator,  and  bid  him 
hasten  to  the  city,  which  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 

A  handsome  barge  had  been  sent  to  carry  him  over  the  river,  for  his 
fiurm  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber.  His  three  sons,  with  his 
friends,  and  several  of  the  senators,  were  ready  to  receive  him  when 
ne  landed  at  Rome,  and  to  carry  him  in  a  pompous  procession  to  the 
house  prepared  for  him. 

The  very  next  morning  he  began  to  fortify  the  city,  and  marshal 
the  soldiers  for  battle ;  and  he  very  soon  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
made  the  ofiicers  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the  yoke.  His  administra- 
tion was  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  though  the  times  were  ex- 
tremely turbulent.  He  most  prpbably  saved  Rome  from  destruction, 
by  his  wisdom  and  valour. 

He  was  chosen  dictator  on  another  emergency,  many  years  after- 
wards; in  his  80lh  year,  and  then  also  acted  with  vigour  and  wisdom. 

12.  In  451  years  B.  C.  ten  persons  who  were  called  the 
Decemviri,  were  elected  to  frame  a  code  of  laws,  and  were 
invested  with  absolute  power  for  one  year,  during  which  all 
other  magistrates  were  suspended.  They  afterwards  caused 
their  laws  to  be  engraven  on  12  tables,  and  placed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 

These  laws  were  long  preserved  and  acted  upon,  and  are 
to  this  day  respected  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  how- 
ever manifested  the  stern  spirit  of  the  people,  and  like  those 
of  Draco,  might  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood.  Nine  crimes* 

•  ParrfciWe  v/aa  ver}^  properly  Included  as  one  of  tKose  crimes.  But  to  the 
honour  of  the  Romans  it  should  be  observed,  thai  ihi»  crime  was  not  known  to 
becomn  itted  during  more  than  500  years  from  the  buikKng  of  tber.ity  L,,  On 
titw  was  the  first  parricide. 
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of  yery  different  comidexions  were  punidiaUe  with  death,  oDe 
of  which  was  nightly  meetings. 

$  The  Romans  had  no  code  of  laws  until  that  which  was  fonned  and 
digested  hy  the  decemviri.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  mcieased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  senate  and  people.  Each  decemvir,  by  turn, 
presided  for  a  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with  its  insignia, 
the  fasces.  The  nine  others  i^cted  solely  as  judges  in  the  determina- 
tion of  law-suits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses. 

Their  government  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  dissolution  was 
highly  tragical,  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ten,  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Virginia;  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Icilius,  formerly  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  would  not  therefore  listen  to  the  proposals 
of  Appius. 

He  therefore,  to  get  possession  of  the  lovely  virgin,  procured  a  base 
dependant  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  claim  was  made  to  Appius 
himself,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  by  which  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  this  profligate  minion  of  his  own. 

Virginius,  her  father,  who  was  falsely  sworn  to  have  stolen  her 
from  the  dependant  of  Appius,  was  at  a  distance  with  the  army 
Intelligence,  however,  by  means  of  Icilius,  was  conveyed  to  him  re- 
specting the  transactions  in  the  city,  and  he  returned  with  all  imagi> 
nable  speed. 

Finding,  notwithstanding  his  true  and  simple  tale  that  Virginia 
was  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  preserve  her  from  the  liceiitious 
decemvir,  he  now  begged  to  give  her  his  parting  embrace.  His  re- 
quest was  granted.  He  clasp^  his  child  in  his  arms,  while  she  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  wet  his  cheeks  with  her  tears. 

As  Virginius  was  tenderly  kissing  her,  before  he  raised  his  head,  he 
suddenly  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  bosom,  saying, "  Oh !  my  child, 
by  this  means  only  can  I  give  thee  freedom."  He  then  held  up  the 
Woody  instrument  to  the  now  pale  and  frighted  Claudius,  exclaim- 
inff,  "  By  this  innocent  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  theinfer- 
nd  gods." 

All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Icilius  showed  the  dead  body 
to  the  people  and  roused  their  fury.  Virginius  hasted  to  the  camp 
bearing  with  him  the  dagger  reeking  with  his  daughter's  Uood;  and 
instantly  the  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  The  power  of  the  decemviri 
and  the  senators  could  not  still  the  tumult* 

Appius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  but  he  found  the 
means  of  escape  and  voluntary  death.  Public  tranquDlity  was  at 
iength  restored,  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  abolish  the  decemviri. 
The  consuls  were  now  rei^red,  together  with  the  tribunesof  the  peo- 
ple, 409  years  B.  C. 

13.  A  law  for  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians at  Rome  was  passed  446  years  B.  C.  In  the  same 
year  military  tribunes  were  created.  These  were  in  lieu  of 
the  consuls':  they  were  six  in  number,  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.    The  consuls,  however,  were  soon  restored. 
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In  437  years  B.  C.  was  established  the  office  of  censon^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  census  of  the  people  every 
five  years, 

§  The  people,  in  their  deaire  for  still  ;nore  power,  endeavoured  te 
break  down  the  only  two  barriers  that  separated  the  patricians  from 
themselves.  These  were,  one,  the  law  which  prevented  their  inter- 
marriage ;  and  the  other,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  all  the  hi^^ 
offices  to  the  patrician  order. 

The  first  point,  after  a  long  contest,  was  conceded— the  other  was 
partially  evaded.  The  senate  sought  a  palliative  in  the  creation  (A 
the  military  tribunes  above  mentioned.  This  measure  satisfied  the 
people  for  a  time. 

The  new  magistracy  of  the  censors  was  highly  important  Ai 
addition  to  ma£ng  the  census,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  censors  to 
nispect  the  mosals  and  regulate  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  It  became^ 
ni  after  times,  the  function  only  of  consular  persons,  and  after  them, 
of  the  emperors. 

14  The  dissentions  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
people,  raged  with  violence ;  but  the  senate,  not  long  after 
their  concession  to  the  people,  adopted  for  themselves  a  very 
wise  expedient.  Tliis  was  to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops, 
an  eiqpense  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  soldiers  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  senate 
had  the  army  under  its  control.  Roman  aml»tion  now  be- 
came systematic,  and  irresistible. 

15.  Teii,  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  RomanSf 
and  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  was  taken  by  Camillus,  391 
years  B.  C.  Two  years  after,  Falerii,  the  capital  of  the  Fa- 
fisci,  surrendered  to  the  same  general  The  dominion  of 
Rome,  confined  hitherto  to  a  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was 
now  rapidly  extendc^i. 

§  The  siege  of  Veil  was  attended  with  much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  to  the  Romans.  They  nearly  de^red  of  takmg  it;  but 
upon  the  appointment  of  Camillus  dictator,  things  soon  assumed  a 
diflTerent  aspect.  He  secretly  wrought  a  mine  mto  the  city,  which 
opened  into  the  midst  of  the  capital 

Theif  givuig  his  men  directions  how  to  enter  the  breach,  the  city 
was  instantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  be- 
sieged. Thus,  like  a  second  Troy,  was  Veil  taken  after  a  ten  year^ 
siege,  and  Camillus,  accordmg  to  the  manu^  of  the  Roman  kinga^ 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumuph. 

It  is  related,  that  during  the  attadc  of  Falerii,  a  schoohnaster  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Camillus  all  his  scholars,  expecting  to  obtain 
a  handsome  reward  for  his  treachery.  The  boys  happened  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Falisci,  and  the  Roman  general  was  given 
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to  understand,  that  they  would  probably  deliver  up  their  city  to  te* 
cover  their  children. 

The  noble  Roman,  shocked  at  tliis  perfidious  action,  sent  back  the 
boys  in  safety  to  their  parents,  and  giving  each  of  them  a  rod,  bad» 
them  whip  the  traitor  into  town.  This  generous  behaviour  of 
Camlllus  accomplished  more  than  his  arms  could  have  done.  The 
place  instantl}^  submitted,  leaving  to  the  Roman  the  conditions  of  ^ 
.  surrender,  which  were  of  course  very  mild. 

The  brave  Camillus,  becoming  at  length  an  object  of  envy  or 
[ealousy  with  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  live  at 
Ardoa,  a  town  m  its  neighbcNrhood,  but  they  had  reason  afterwards  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  injustice. 

16.  Soon  after  these  successes,  Rome  experienced  a  terribte 
calamity.  It  was  taken,  devastated,  and  burnt  by  the  Gaub^ 
under  Brennus,  385  years  B.  C.  The  capitol,  however,  was 
preserved.  This  the  barbarians  besieged,  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city  by  Camillus. 

§  The  Gauls  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  mha- 
bited  regions  bevond  the  Alps.  These  they  had  penetrated  at  difler- 
entfperiods,  and  a  portion  of  this  people  had  already  settled  in  snuill 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  peaple,  it  seems,  on  some 
occasion,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria. 
Tlie  Clusians,  who  were  not  of  a  warlike  character,  immediately  en- 
treated the  mediation  of  the  Romans. 

The  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus,  but  without  success. 
These  ambassadors  then  retired  to  ClusiunL  where  they  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Clusians  in  a  sally  against  tne  besiegers.  Upon  thi% 
Brennus,  in  great  displeasure,  marched  direcdy  against.Rome. 

In  this  condition,  an  army  was  drawn  out  to  save  the  city ;  but  the 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the  barbarians  were  such,  that  no  ef« 
fectual  resistance  was  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  fled 
for  protection  to  the  neighbouring  cities;  the  young  and  brave  men 
entered  into  the  capitol,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  against  th« 
enemy;  and  the  aged  senators  assembled  in  the  senate-house^  deter- 
mined patiently  to  await  their  fate. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  city,  Brennus,  and  some  of  his  soldieni| 
went  into  the  senate-house.  The  venerable  appearance  of  these  no- 
ble old  men  rendered  the  Gauls  afraid  or  unwilling  to  harm  theOL 
A.  soldier  at  last  gently  shaking  the  beard  of  Papjrrius,  the  old  Roman 
was  so  offended  at  the  act,  that  he  struck  the  man  on  his  h^  with 
an  ivory  staff  he  had  in  his  hand :  this  slight  blow  instantly 'aroused 
the  fury  of  the  barbarians;  they  massacred  the  senators  on  the  spot, 
and  set  fire  to  the  city. 

In  this  season  of  distress,  the  Romans  did  not  give  up  all  for  lost 
The  little  band,  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  made  every  possible  arrange- 
ment for  defence.  They  were  assaulted  in  vain.  At  this  juncture, 
Camillus,  forgettmg  all  his  private  vnrongs.  gathered  an  army,  with 
which  he  entered  Rome,  and  inunediately  put  the  baibarians  to 
4iglit. 
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A  fdngular  occurrence,  showing  the  providence  df  God  in  the  go> 
vemment  of  the  world,  attended  the  siege  of  Rome. 

The  capitol  was  at  one  time  nearly  taken  hj  surprise:  a  number 
of  Gauis  bavingclimbed  up  the  steep  rock  on  which  it  stood,  were  about 
to  kill  the  sentmels  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  when 
some  geese,  kept  near  the  spot,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  began 
to  flutter  their  wings,  and  cackle  loudly,  so  as  to  arouse  the  soldiers. 
This  little  circumstance  saved  the  capitol,  and  perhaps  the  Roman 
wane  from  extinction. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Rome  was  still  farther  ahered 
about  this  time,  367  yeais  B.  C.  The  plebeians  obtained  the 
right  of  having  one  of  the  two  consuls  chosen  from  among 
them.  The  military  tribunes  were  abolished  the  next  year. 
Prom  this  period  the  Roman  power  b^an  rapidly  to  rise. 

§The  vanity  and  ambition  of  ayoung  woman  produced  this  change 
m  the  government  of  Rome.  Fabius  Ambustius,  a  patrician^  had 
married  two  daughters,  one  to  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  a  patncian. 
The  wife  of  the  plebeian,  envious  of  the  honours  of  her  sister,  pined 
with  discontent. 

Her  father  and  brother,  learning  the  cause  of  her  unhapphiess 
promised  her  the  distinction  which  she  desired.  By  their  joint  en- 
deavours, after  much  tumult  and  contest,  they  succeed  in  obtain 
ing  for  the  plebeians  the  right  of  admission  into  the  consulate.  Lu- 
cius Sexthis  was  the  first  plebeian  consuL  The  husband  of  the  ^e- 
beian  lady,  viz.  Licmius  Stolo,  was  the  second. 

EGYPT. 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Eotpt,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was,  under  Darius  Nothus,  a  dte-' 
tant  successor,  re^ored  by  Amyrthceus,  413  years  B.  C.  It 
continued  independent  for  60  years,  under  eight  kings. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  subjected  again  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

§  No  very  interesting  particulars  occur  in  this  portion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian history.  It  te  necessary  only  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  means 
of  aid  afforded  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  that  the  Egyptians,  after  they 
had  revolted,  under  Amyrthaeus,  were  enabled  to  withstand  the  Per- 
-fflan  force  which  sought  to  reconquer  thfem.  It  was  under  a  king 
called  NectaneWs  that  Egypt  again  lost  her  independ6nce. 

PERSIA. 

19.  The  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  during  this  period^ 
is  mostly  involved  in  that  of  the  Qreeks,  with  whom  the  for- 
mer was  so  frequently  at  war.  Darius,  Xei*xes,  and  Arta-r. 
xerxes  II.  as  we  have  seen,  were,  during  most  of  their  lives,- 
engaged  in  this  war.  Concerning  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
sovereigns,  there  is  little  inter^tiog  to  be  commoiu^ktod. 
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if  Artaxerxes  I.  we  are  told,  killed  his  brother  Dariu8|  bqingf  de- 
ved  by  Artabai^us,  who  imputed  the  murder  of  Xerxes  \o  that 
prince:  but  upon  being  acquainted  with  the  truth,  he  put  Artabanus 
and  all  his  family  to  death.  During  his  reign  the  Egyptians  at- 
tmpted  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  submit 

Aerxes  li.  was  assassinated  by  his  brother,  Sogdianus,  45  days  af- 
ter he  ascended  to  the  throne.  Sogdianus,  who  assumed  thegovem- 
inent,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  fratricide  only  six  months  and  a 
Iialf,  when  he  was  smothered  in  ashes,  (a  mode  of  torture  invented 
on  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  inflicted  on  great  criminals,)  by  or- 
der of  his  brother  Ochus,  who  took>the  name  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Darius  Nothus  was  a  weak  prince,  in  whose  reign  it  was  that  the 
Egyptians  recovered  their  independence.  Artaxerxes  II.  succeeded 
hjjm.  who  was  siutiamed  Mnemon,  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his 
prodigious  memory.  He  killed  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  takeo 
arms  against  him,  in  single  battle.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  retreat- 
ed uiider  Xenophon,  served  in  the  army  of  this  Cyrus. 

Ochus  succeeded  him,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  and  murdered  all 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  invaded  Egypt,  plundered  the 
temples,  and  killed  the  priests.  But  his  chief  minister,  enraged  at 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  poisoned  him. 

MACEDON. 

20.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  was  governed,  dur* 
ing  several  hundred  years,  by  tlie  descendants  of  Caranus, 
was  comparatively  unknown  till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  Caranus.  Philip  soon  gave  it  celebrity. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  his  eon  Alexander,  he  had  con- 
quered Thessaly,  Paeonia,  and  lUpicum.  He  had  also  gain- 
ed a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  at  Mythone,  360  years  B.  O. 

§  Phihp  ascended  the  throne  by  popular  choice,  in  violation  of  ihtt 
natural  right  of  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown ;  he  secured  his  power 
by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  nations.  He  was 
brave,  artful,  and  accomplished,  and  by  his  intrigues  gained  over,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  many  Greeks  to  favour  his  interests. 

Inhis  war  against  the  united  Paeonians,  lUyrians,  &c.  he  met  with  sin- 
gularly good  fortune.  Parmenio,  his  general,  was  sen^  against  the 
niyrians,  and  hf  himself  marched  an  army  into  Paeonia  and  Thrace 
where  he  was  signally  successful.  On  his  return,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived with  news  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  and  soon  after  came  another, 
informing  him  that  his  horses  had  been  victorious  at  the  Ol3rmpic 
games,     ■  ', 

This  was  a  victory  that  he  esteemed  preferable  to  any  other.  Al- 
most ^at  the  same  time  came. a  third  messenger^  who  acquainted  him 
that  his  wife,  Olympias,  had  brought  forth  a  son,  ^t  Pella. .  Pliilip, 
terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  bad  x>men,  exclaimed,  "  Great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  so 
many  bLsmngOf  send  me  a  dight  misfortune." 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VII. 

1.  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher. 

2.  Herodotus,  a  Greek,  the  father  of  profane  h]St<»ry» 

3.  Pindar^  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  lyric  poets. 

4.  Phidias,  a  Greek,  the  most  famous  sculptor  of  antiquicy. 

5.  Euripides,' an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

6.  Sophocles,  an  eminent  tragic  poet  of  Greece. 

7.  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  heathen  moralists. 

8.  Thucydides,  an  eminent  Greek  historian. 

9.  BKppocrates,  the  father  of  medicine.  ^ 

10.  Xenophon,  a  celebrated  general,  historian^  and  philo 
fopher. 

§  1.  Ck>nfucius  was  bwn  in  the  kingciom  jf  Lti,  which  is  now  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  551  years  B.  C.  ^e  was  a  man  of  great 
Jmowledge  and  extensive  wisdom,  was  beloved  on  accomit  of  his  vh*- 
tuss— rendered  great  service  to  his  country  by  his  mon^  maxims^ 
tnd  possessed  much  influence  even  with  kings,  as  well  as  with  hii 
S0Qntr3rmen  in  general.    He  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Herodofas  was  bom  at  Halicamassus.  "H  is  history  describes 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  from  the  age  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale.  This  he  publicly  repeated  at  the  Ol3rmpie 
games,  when  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  given  to  his  nhie  books. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  has  pjrocured  its  author  the  title  oi 
iBiiher  of  history,  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  is  anrong 
the  historians,  what  Homer  is  among  the  poets.  His  style  aboimcw 
with  elegance,  ease,  and  sweetness.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  As- 
B3rria  and  Arabia,  but  this  is  not  extant. 

3.  Pindar  was  a  native  of  Thd)e8.  His  compositions  were  cotnrted 
by  statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hynms  were  repeated  in  the  tem- 
ples, at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  Some  of  his  odes  are  extant, 
greatly  admired  for  grandeur  of  expression,  magnificence  of  style^ 
boldness  of  metaphors,  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

Horace  calls  him  inimitable ;  and  this  eulogium  is  probably  not 
undeserved.  After  his  death,  his  statue  was  ered;ed  at  lliebes,  in  tiie  ' 
public  place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  sfac  centuries  a^r- 
wards  it  was  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  by  the  geogra* 
ph^  F^usanias.  He  died  B.  C.  435,  at  the  age,  as  some  say,  of  86. 

4.  Phidias  was  an  Athenian.  He  died  B.  C.  482.  His  statue  of 
Jui»ter  Olyrtcpvos  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  That 
of  Minerva,  in  the  Pantheon  of  Athens,  measured  39  feet  in  height 
tnd  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory. 

5.  Euripides  was  bora  at  Salamis.  He  was  the  rival  at  Sophocles. 
The  jealousy  between  these  great  poets,  was  made  the  subject  of  su^e^ 
cessful  ridicule  by  the  comic!  poet  Aristophanes^  It  is  s«^  that  he 
used  to  shut  himself  up  m  a  gloomy  cave,  near  Salamis,  hi  which  h« 
composed  some  of  his  best  tragedies. 

Dunig  ttie  r^re8eatatu>n  c?  <meof  luspfaNWy  4lie«udleAce,  ^ 
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pleased  \vith  some  Hues  in  the  composition,  deared  the  writer  U> 
strike  them  off.  Em-ipides  heard  the  reproof  with  indignation,  and 
advancing  forward  on  the  stage,  he  told  the  spectators,  that  he  came 
there  to  instruct  them,  and  not  to  receive  instruction. 

The  ridicule  and  envy  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  Athens  induced 
Ijim  to  retire  to  tlie  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia^  tiiiere  he 
was  entertained  with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  was  here  how- 
ever destined  to  meet  a  terrible  end.  It  is  said  the  hounds  of  the  king 
attacking  him,  in  One  of  his  solitary  walks,  tore  his  body  to  pieces^ 
407  B.  C.  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet  h^  is  peculmrly  happy  in  expressing  the  passdons  of  love, 
especially  the  more  tender  and  animated.  He  is  also  sublime,  and  the 
most  common  expressions  have  received  a  most  perfect  polish  from 
his  pen.  His  productions  atiound  with  moral  reflections,  and  philo- 
sophical aphorisms. 

The  poet  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex,  that  some  have  caUed 
him  the  woman  hater.  In  spite  of  his  antipa^y  he  married  twice ; 
but  his  connexions  were  so  mjudicious,^hat  he  was  compelled  to  d^ 
,vorce  both  his  wives.  From  tliis  cause  may  have  arisen  his  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  female  character.  Of  75  tragedies,  only  19 
remain.  . 

.  6.  Sophocles  was  born  about  497  B.  C.  He  was  distmguished  not 
only  as^  a  poet^  but  as  a  statesmtm  and  general,  and  filled  the  office  of 
fUrchon  with  applause. 

Twenty  times  he  obtained  the  prize  of  poetry  from  his  c(»npeti- 
tors.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies  which  he  wrote,  seven 
only  are  extant,  but  these  prove  him  to  have  <;arriedthe  drama 
almost  to  perfection. 

Accused  of  insanity  by  his  children,  who  wished  to  obtain  his  pos- 
sessions, the  poet  composed  and  resd  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  at  Co- 
lonos.  Asking  his  judges  whether  the  author  of  such  a  performance 
could  be  insane,  he  was  at  onee  acquitted,  to  the  confusion  of  his  un- 
grateful offspring.  ^ 

.  He  died  in  his  91st  year,  through  excess  of  joy,  at  hearing  of  his 
having  obtained  a  poetical  prize  at  the  01)rmpic  Games. 
:  7.  Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed  the  occupation 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  statuary,  for  some  time ;  and  some  have  men^ 
tionedthe  statues  of  the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  andele* 
ganco,  as  the  work  of  hi«  own  hands.  He  was  called  away  from  this 
meaner  employment,  for  whidh,  Iwwever,  he  never  blushed,  by  a 
friend ;  and  philosophy  soon  became  his  study. 
;  H«  appeared  like  the  rest  of  his  countrjmfien  in  thei  Add  of  battl^ 
and  lie  fought  with-  boldness  and  intrepidity.  Bi&t  his  character  dip- 
pears  more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  as  a 
warrior.  He  was  f<md  of.  laibour,  bore  mjuries  with  patience,  and 
acquired  that  serenity,  of  mind  and  firmness  of  oouaitenance  whieli 
the  most  alanning  dangers  could  never  destroy,  or  the  most  sudd^ 
^amities  alt^« 

He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  in* 
9ljpicU^\^)iiaiPX&Baiil^  liejpdkii 
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with  freedom  on  every  subject,  rdigioos  as  well  as  drlL  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  that  visible  superiority  of  mind  and  genius 
over  the  rest  of  his  countrjrmen,  created  many  enemies  to  him,  and 
at  length  they  condemned  him  to  death,  on  the  false  accusaiion  oi 
corrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  which  the  Athenians  wor- 
shipped. He  drank  the  juice  of  the  hemlock  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  and  died  401  B.C. 

^Derates  believed  the  divine  origin  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  was 
a  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  From  hi% 
princii^es,  enforced  by  hb  example,  the  celebrated  sects  of  the  Fla- 
tonists.  Stoics^  Peripatetics,  &c.  soon  aAer  rose. 

8.  Thucydides  was  bom  at  Athens.  He  early  appeared  m  the 
Athenian  armies,  but  being  unsuccessAil  in  some  expedition,  he  was 
banicdied  Athens,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Petoponnesian  war»  He  then 
wrote  his  history  of  the  important  events  of  that  war,  to  its  2l8t 
year. 

So  deeply  was  Thti^ydides  inspired  by  the  muse  of  history,  that 
he  shed  tears  when  he  heard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the 
Persian  wars,  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece ;  the  character  of  his 
interesting  work  is  well  known.  He  is  considered  highly  auttoitie 
and  impmtial,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  conciseness,  and 
energy  of  his  narrative. 

Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where  he  had  been  recalled  from  exile^ 
hi  his  80th  year,  391  B.  C. 

9.  Hippocrates  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  B.  C.  406.  He  im> 
proved  himself  by  readuig  in  the  tablets  of  the  ten^les,  the  diseases 
and  means  of  recovery  of  individuals.  He  was  skilful,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  medical  applications  and  professional  duties.  Some 
say  he  delivered  Athens  from  a  dreadful  plague. 

According  to  Cralen,  his  opuiions  were  respected  as  oracular.  His 
memory  is  styi  venerated,  and  his  writings,  few  of  which  rmnain, 
procured  him  the  epithet  of  divine.  He  cued  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  361  B.  C,  free  from  all  disorder  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  after 
death,  received  the  highest  honours. 

10.  Xenophon  was  an  Athenian.  He  was  bred  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  and  acquired  great  literary  distinction.  He  served  in  the 
army  of  C3rrus  the  younger,  and  chiefly  superhitended  the  retreat  of 
the  lOfiOO,  after  the  batSe  of  the  Cunaxa.  He  afterward  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Agesilaus,  and  acquired  riches  in  his  expeditions. 

In  his  subsequent  retirement  he  composed  and  wrote  for  the  in- 
formation of  posterity,  and  died  at  Corinth,  m  his  90th  year,  31^ 
B.  C.  He  continued  the  histoiy  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life  of  Cr- 
rns  the  Great,  and  coUected  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  The  simpu* 
wty  and  elegance  of  Xenophon's  style  have  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  muse,  and  the  bee  of  €Hrc:ece. 
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PERIOD  VIII. 

l%eperiod  of  Roman  Military  Renown^  extending  fr 

the  Birth  of  Alexander,  356  years  B.  C,  to  the  destr 
.    tion  of  Carthage,  146  years  B.  C. 
GREECE. 

Sect.  1.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Grei 
were  greatly  embroiled  in  domestic  dissensions,  and  were  ii 
falling  from  the  enviable  height  to  which  their  arms  and  i 
tional  spirit  had  formerly  raised  them.  They  were  no  lon^ 
Che  people  they  had  been,  and  were  preparing  \o  receive  i 
yoke  of  a  master.  From  that  time  theii*  history  is  connect 
with  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.     * 

An  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  temple  of  D 
phos,  excited  the  sacred  war,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  I 
came  involved.  The  assistance  of  Philip  being  solicited 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  he  commenced  hostilities 
invadmg  Phocis,  the  key  to  Attica.  The  eloquence  of  I 
mosthenes  roused  the  Athenians  to  arms.  But  their  strug; 
was  unsuccessful 

Philip  met  them  at  Ch^onsea,  gained  a  complete  vicUn 
and  Greece  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  This  eve 
is  dated  338  years  B.  C.  He  however  chose  not  to  treat  the 
as  a  conquered  people.  The  separate  governments  retain 
their  independence,  subject  only,  in  their  naticmal  acts,  to  tl 
control  of  Philip.  After  his  deadi  they  hoped  to  recover  th 
liberty,  but  they  only  changed  masters. 

J»  The  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians  in  robbing  the  temple  of  Delph< 
jected  them  to  a  summons  to  appear  l^ore  the  Amphictyoi 
councU,  to  answer  for  their  crime.  A  fine  being  imposed,  dispul 
arose,  which  could  be  settled  only  by  arms.  The  war  continued 
jrears. 

The  interference  of  Philip  at  this  juncture  was,  as  might  ha 
been  expected,  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  contrived  to  ha 
the  Phocians  expelled  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  auci«.to  be  hii 
self  chosen  m  their  place. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  delayed  for  a  time  the  fate  i 
G.eece.  He  was  ever  stirring  up  the  Athenians  against  Philip  ai 
satirizing  that  kinff.  His  speeches  were  called  Phihppics,  since  th< 
wore  directed  against  Philip,  and  hence  Philippics  has  been  a>ter 
signifying  "  speeches  against  any  person." 

Demomenei^  it  is  wm  known,  had  to  contend  against  many  o 
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tnral  Impediments,  in  attaining  the  art  of  addresdn^  a  popular  i 
Uy.  As  a  proof  of  his  triumphant  success,  it  is  recorded,  that 
.£flchines,  a  rival  orator,  once  repeated  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  one 
of  Denn^Dsthenes.  His  own  was  much  applauded,  but  that  of  Demos* 
thmes  applauded  much  more.  "  Ah !"  said  the  generous  iGschines^ 
*^  how  would  you  have  applauded  it,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  Philip,  calling  ajp^eneral  coun- 
dl  of  the  states,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of 
Greece ;  but  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he  was 
assassinated  by  Pausanias,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  from  private  re- 
sentment. The  hopes  inspired  by  his  death  proved  abortive,  as  Uie 
Greeks  soon  came  under  the  yoke  of  his  successor. 

2.-  Greece  was  entered  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  336 
years  B.  0.  He  obliged  the  Athenians  to  submit,  burnt 
Thebes,  and  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
forces,  in  the  expedition  against  Persia,  which  he  began  the 
next  year. 

§  Atexander  was  20  years  old,  when  the  death  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  the  throne.  The  celebrated  Aristotle  was  his  teacher,  and  under 
him,  the  youthful  prince  early  desired  to  distinguish  himself.  He 
read  much ;  Homer's  Iliad  he  especially  studied. 

When  very  young,  he  managed  the  fiery  war-horse  Bucephalus, 
which  no  one  else  dared  to  mount  In  honour  of  this  steed,  he  af- 
terwards built  a  city  whiph  he  called  Bucephala.  When  he  attended 
his  father  to  battle,  he  manifested  not  only,  valour,  but  skill ;  and  once 
had  the  happiness  to  save  his^parent'f  life,  when  it  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy. 

At  Corinth  he  saw  Diogenes,  named  the  Cynic,  because  he  affect 
cd  great  dislike  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  lived  in  a  strange,  rude  man- 
ner. Alexander  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  any  thing.  "  Yes," 
said  Diogenes,  "  I  want  you  to  stand  out  of  my  sunshinej  and  not  to 
take  from  me,  what  you  cannot  give  me." 

Alexander  admired  this  speech,  and  directly  remarked,    "Were  I 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  As  if  he  had  said,  "Had  I  not ' 
all  thmgs  as  Alexander,  I  woiud  desire  to  scorn  all  things  as  Dio* 
genes." 

Before  his  expedition  into  Asia,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  he 
was  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  but  as  he  visited  the 
temple  on  a  day  on  which  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  the  oracle,  the 

Sriestess  refused  to  go  into  the  temple.  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to' 
enial,  seized  her  by  the  apn  and  drew  her  forwards.  "  Ah,  my  son, 
you  are  irresistible  I"  exclaimed  the  priestess.  "  These  words,"  he 
observed,  "  are  a  sufficient  answer." 

The  Grecian  states  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Philip ;  but 
Alexander,  in  a  few  successful  battles,  brought  them  into  subjection. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  commu- 
nicated to  them.his  resolution  of  undertaking  the  conqxiest  of  Persia, 
agreeably  to  ihe  designs  of  his  father  Philip. 
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S.  Alexand^,  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  foices,  mvaded 
Persia  335  years  B.  C  He  was  then  not  22  years  of  age. 
He  took  with  hiin  only  35,000  men,  and  with  this  small  force, 
he  conquered  not  only  Persia,  but  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and 
Beveral  other  countiies,  and  meditated  the  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Eastern  ocean,  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish. 

'  He  accomplished  his  immense  undertaking  within  the 
shoit  space  of  six  years.  On  his  return  home,  while  he  tar- 
ried at  Babylon,  he  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  as  some 
have  maintained,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of 
his  reign.  Alexander  was  not  destitute  of  some  traits  which 
we  love  in  human  beings ;  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mighty  murderer,  and  enemy  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

§  The  first  exploit  of  Alexander  in  this  expedition,  was  the  passage 
of  the-Granicus,  which  he  effected  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Persians,  who  lost  20,000  men  in  the  conflict.  The  fruit  of  this 
victory  was  the  submission  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  next  encounter  between  the  Macedonians  or  Greeks,  and  the 
Persians,  was  in  333  B.  C,  near  the  town  of  Issus,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  100,000  men ;  and  the  mother,  wife,  and  cnildren  of  Darius, 
the  Persian  monarch,  fell  into  tho  hanas  of  Alexander.  ^ 

After  this  victory  he  overrun  all  Syria,  took  Damascus,  where  he 
found  the  treasures  of  Dariu:*,  destroyed  Tyre,  entered  Jerusalem, 
stormed  Gaza,  subjugated  Egyp^  ^^^  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammoh,  in  the  Lybian  desert,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed the  son  of  that  fictitious  deity ;  on  his  return  he  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria. 

Re'tumin^  from  Egypt  he  found  Darius  with  his  forces  concentra- 
ted on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  a  battle  ensued  at  Arbela,  331 
years  B.  C,  in  which  300,000  Persians  were  slain,  or  as  some,  with 
greater  probability,  say,  40,000,  and  but  500  Macedonians.  Darius  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  was  slain  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  lieutenants 
Babylon,  Suza,  and  Persepolis,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
who  set  Are  to  the  last,  at  the  instigation  of  the  courtezan  Thais. 

Having  finished  the  conquest  of  Ass)n*ia,  Persia,  and  Media 
Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  entered  Hyrcania,  and 
subdued  all  the  nations  south  of  the  Oxus.  He  then,  passing  into 
Soffdiana,  overtook  the  perfidious  Bessus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
'While  in  Sogdiana,  he  killed  the  veteran  Clitus,  his  friend,  in  a  fit  of 
iotoxication.' 

In  328  B.  C.  he  projected  the  conquest  of  India.  Penetrating  be- 
yond the  Hydaspes,  he  defeated  Porus,  a  king  of  that  country.  Ilr 
still  continued  his  course  to  the  East ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  his  soldiers,  seeing  no  end  to  their  toUs.  would 
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go  no  further.    He  returned  to  the  Indus,  and  purflQiii|[  hit  < 
southward  by  that  river,  he  arrived  at  the  ocean,  wbtnce  he  des^/ 
patched  his  fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

After  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  he  gave  himself  up  to  mwrh  intempe^ 
ranee,  but  was  still  projecting  new  conquests,  when  dtat]^  sucidenly 
put  an  end  to>his  career.  Alexander  possessed  some  generosity  of 
nature,  but  his  vicious  habits  often  overpowered  it  Intoxication  and 
the  love  of  cmiquest  render  his  name  odious  to  a  good  man. 

One  or  two  instances  of  amialde  native  feeling,  will  show  what  he 
'might  have  been,  could  he  have  contrc^ed  his  violaat  passions. 

He  conducted  himself  very  dutifully  towards  his  mother,  listened 
to  her  reproof  with  mildness  and  patience,  and  when  Antipater,  whom 
he  left  to  govern  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  wrote  a  long  letter  com- 
plaining of  Olympias,  the  king  said,  with  a  smikL  <^  Antipater  does 
not  know  that  one  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  such 
letters  as  this." 

When  he  conquered  Porus,  who  was  seven  and  a  half  hiffh,  this  sin- 
gularly tall  man,  as  he  was  introduced  to  Alexander,  was  ask^  by  him 
how  he  would  be  treated,  "  Like  a  king,"  replied  Porus.  Alexander 
was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  restored  his  kingdom  to 
him,  tfnd  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect 

4.  The  conquests  and  acquisitions  of  Alexander  were  divi- 
ded, soon  after  his  death,  among  thirty-three  of  his  principal 
officers.  Four,  however,  of  his  generals,  at  length  obtained 
the  whole,  312  years  B.  0.  liaving  partitioned  the  empire 
among  themselves.  It  then*  constituted  four  considerable 
monarchies. 

The  names  of  these  generals  were  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine, were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to 
Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ;  but  Uie 
remaining  territories  in  Asia,  as  &r  as  the  river  Indus,  which 
w^e  called  the  kingdom  of  Sjnria,  to  Seleucus. 

The  most  powerfiil  of  these  divisions  was  that  of  Syria, , 
under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and  that  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptdemies.  Only  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  transmiUed  their 
enqpires  to  their  children. 

Ji  Alexander  nominated  no  successor.  He  had  a  son,  called  Her- 
es,  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Barsine.  He  also  left  a  brother, 
Aridaeus.  Aridseus,  and  another  son  of  Alexander,  bom  suba^uent* 
ly  to  the  conqueror's  death,  and  called  after  his  own  name,  were 
soon  destroyed.  Hercules  and  Barsine,  and  Cleopatra,  tfie  only  sis- 
ter of  Alexander,  shared  the  same  fate,  not  long  after^vards. 

Thus  his  whole  family  became  exthict.  Of  tliis  destruction,  the 
contentions  of  his  generals  were  the  cause,  and  the  eanse  of  those 
contentions  was  the  neglect  of  appointing  a  successor.  The  vanity  of 
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human  grandeur,  in  this  instance,  appears  peculiarly  slrilcing  Of  the 
wttTB  and  intrigues  of  these  generals  among  themselves,  we  need 
give  no  account,  as  they  are  not  interesting.  Some  subsequent 
events,  relating  to  them  or  their  sovereignties,  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  proper  place. 

5.  From  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  tlie  histoiiy  of  the 
Grecian  states,  to  the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romana, 
presents  only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions.  This 
people  had  lost  their  iK)litical  distinction.  The  last  effort  made 
to  revive  the  expiring  spirit  of  Uberty,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Achaean  league,  which  was  a  union  of  12  of  the  smaller 
states,  for  this  object. 

This  took  place  281  years  B*  C,  but  it  effected  little. 

§  Immediately  after  Alexander's  death,  Demosthenes  made  one 
mpre  effort  to  vindicate  the  national  freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  coun- 
trymen to  shake  of  the  yoke  of  Macedon  j  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion,  suited  far  better  the  timid  or  languid 
spirit  of  the  people.  Antipater,  who  governed  Greece  a  short  time 
after  Alexander's  death,  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  de- 
liver^ up  to  him.  But  Demosthenes  prevented  this  by  committing 
suicide. 

Phocion,  though  he  opposed  Demosthenes,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Greece.  He  recommended  peace:  inasmuch  as  he 
was  honest  himself,  he  did  not  suspect  the  cunning  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  Afler  having  been  chosen  general  46  times,  and  after 
having  performed  the  greatest  ser^ices  for  his  country,  he  was  con- 
demned to  dic^by  the  ungrateful  Athenians. 

When  about  to  swallow  the  dose  of  hemlock,  that  was  to  poison 
him,  he  was  asked  what  message  he  would  send  to  his  son.  "  Tell 
him,"  said  this  virtuous  old  man,  "  that  I  desire  he  will  not  remember 
the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 

The  government  of  the  Achaean  league  was  committed  to  Aratue^ 
of  Sic^on,  with  the  title  of  Praetor,  a  young  man  of  great  ambition, 
who  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  the  whole  country 
from  the  Macedonian  dominion.  But  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  greater  states. 

Sparta  rdiis^  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Praetor  of  Achaia,  and 
Aratus,  forgetful  at  once  of  the  interests  of  his  country,  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  Sparta.  For  this  purpose 
he  solicited  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians  themselves. 

6.  Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended ;  that  of  their 
subjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  had  beoHne  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary  nap 
tioitt. 
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Aa  occasioa  was  ofTered  for  the  int^rfiBrence  of  the  Romnns 
m  the  afTairs  of  Macedonia  and  Greece — ^an  occasion  which 
was  eagerly  embraced.  Macedonia,  with  its  last  king,  Per- 
seus, first  fell,  167  years  B.  C.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards, 
Greece  siirrenderied  its  independence  to  Rome,  whose  legions 
were  led  by  the  consul  Mummias.  This  event  was  hastened 
by  the  disseii^cma  which  the  Romans  fomented  between  the 
diflerent  states  of  Greece. 

Ad  insult,  said  to  have  been  received  by  the  deputies  of 
Rome  from  the  Achaeans,  furnished  the  pretext  for  an  attack 
on  Greece.  From  this  time,  Greece  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

§  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Romans  into  Greece,  was 
an  invitation  from  the  iEtoliaus,  to  assist  them  in.  repelling  an  attack 
by  Macedonia.  Nothing  could  hate  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
Romans.  Perseus,  a  successor  of  Alexander  in  the  part  of  his  em- 
pire which  fair  to  Cassander,  was  then  king. 

He  persuaded*  the  Achaeans  to  join  him  in  his  preparations  against 
Rome.  After  being  sometimes  the  conqueror,  and  sometimes  the 
conquered,  he  was  at  last  vanquished  by  Paulus  iEmilhis,  at  Pydna, 
and  himself  and  all  his  family  taken  prisoners.  They  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  served  to  swell  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Perseus 
starved  himself  to  death,  and  Macedonia  became  a  province  erf  Rome; 

The  Romans  had,  in  effect,  conquered  Greece,  by  their  arts,  before 
ihey  made  use  of  their  arms.  They  had  corrupted  many  of  the 
principal  Greeks ;  and,  on  the  pretence  above  mentioned,  they  marched 
their  fegions  against  this  once  renowned  people.  Metellus,  the  con- 
sul, began  the  war,  yrhich  Mummius  completed. 

Corinth,  in  which  the  Greeks^made  a  last  stand,  was  razed  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Diseus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  this 
city,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
ene^iy,  and  then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.  Corinth  was  de- 
stroyed the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
146  B.  C,  which  latter  event  we  have  referred  to  the  beginning  of  me 
next  period,— having  anticipated  this  item  of  the  Grecian  history. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  Philopcemen 
was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  cities.  He  was 
an  admirable  man ;  but,  in  one  instance,  he  stained  his  character  by 
his  conduct  towards  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
hntchered,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  him. 

He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn ;  for,  at  70  years  oi 
age,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  when  besieging  Messena-  The  Messer 
mans  were  so  delighted  to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  Ixmdag^ 
that  they  dragged  hun  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds  to 
gazeuponhim. 

At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  and  the  jailor  earned  to  him 
a  dose  of  poison.    He  calmly  received  the  cup,  aiid,  having  heani 
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Uiat  most  of  kb  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said,  "then  I  find 
we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  aiKl,  drinking  off  the  fotal  draught, 
without  one  murmur,  lai^  himself  down  and  ex^iired. 

About  this  same  time,  Sparta  had  a  king  calted  Nabis,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  avarce.  Most  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
he  banished  from  Sparta,  that  he  might  seize  their  riches,  and  many 
he  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  had  received  Argos  from  Philip,  in 
pledge  for  some  money  which  he  had  lent  that  monarch.  He  there 
practised  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 

He  had  invented  a  machine,  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  resemUing  his 
wife,  the  breast,  arms,  and  hands  of  which  were  full  of  pegs  of  iron, 
covered  with  magnificent  garments.  If  any  one  refused  to  give  him 
money,  he  was  introduced  to  this  machine,  which,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain springs,  caught  fast  hold  of  him,  and,  that  he  might  ddiver  ^ 
himself  from  this  exquisite  torture,  he  readily  granted  whatever  Na- 
bis desired. 

ROME. 

7.  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  under  cir- 
cmnstances  more  fiivourable  for  conquest  than  it  ever  had  been 
before,  was  not  long  in  subduing  the  petty  nations  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  its  territory.  The  name  of  "  Gauls''  still 
inspired  some  terror,  but  the  Romans  soon  began  to  despise 
them,  after  they  had  repressed  one  or  two  invasions. 

8.  Having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  such  as  the  Her* 
nici,  the  JEqui,  the  Yolci,  &c.  the  Romans  began  to  look  fca 
greater  conquests.  They  so(»i  found  an  occasion  against  the 
Samnites,  a  numerous  and  warlike  peq)Ie  inhabiting  the  south 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  were-  engaged  in  war  71  years. 
This  war  commenced  343  years  R  C.  A  war  with  the  La- 
tins conunenced  three  years  afterwards.  The  Latins  were 
soon  subjugated. 

§  The  Samnites  possessed  that  tract  of  country,  which  at  this  day 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thejr 
were  a  far  more  formidable  enemy,  both  as  to  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  contended  with.  Two  consuls 
were  at  first  sent  against  them.  The  fortime  of  Rome  attended  one 
.of  them ;  but  th?  other,  Cornelius,  was  involved  in  difficulty. 

Having  been  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  his  army  must  have  per*- 
ished  had  not  the  tribime  Decius,  with  400  men,  made  a  diversicw 
in  his  fevour.  Decius  advanced  to  seize  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  This  bdd  attempt  cost  the  life  of  every  one  of  his  sc^eri. 
Decius  alone  escaped,  but  he  preserved  the  army  of  the  consul. 

In  the  war  with  the  Latins,  at  this  time  a  distinct  nation,  again 
Titus  Manlius,  who  was  consul,  gave  a  mosi  remarkable  instance  of 
weQ  meant,  but  mistaken  severity.  He  had  ordered  the  Roman  b6^ 
4kn  not  to  quit  their  ranks,  without  permission,  on  pain  of  death: 
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of  iafins,  headed  VMedui^'"'  ^    '         .  . 

•  'Metihite  isW^Sirigly-addressed  lfh%  ^ftimians,  ^d  ^t  last  dared  their 
^cnvigixstanQonid^  tofighthira.  The  son,  forgetfal  of  Ae  orders  of 
4f6  Xa^her,  or  regardless  of  theni)  in  liis  indignation,  sprang  f(»rwaiia 
to  the  encounter,  and  i^oon  conquered  the  LsUin.  Thea  gathering  to- 
gether the  arms  of  the  fallen  foe,  he  ran  to  his  JCather's  tent,  and 
fliro wing  them  at  his  feet,  told  his  story. 

.  But  b-agical  was  the  issue.  The  consul  turned  from  hhn,  and  or- 
dering Uie  tj-oops  to  be  assembledythiet  addressed  him  m  their  pre- 
sence.        ,      .  ,      , 

"Titus  Manlius  I  you  tliis  day  dared  to  diso]bey  the  command  of 
your  consul,  and  the  Orders  of  your  father  5  you  have  thus  done  an 
injury  to  discipline  and  military  government,  and  must,  by  you| 
death,  espiate  your  fault.  Your  courage  has  endeared  you  to  me,  but 
I  must  be  just;  and  if  you  have  a  drop  oi  my  blood  in  yoiir  Tein» 
you  will  not  refuse  to  di^  ,when  justice  demand^  it  Go^  Uetor,  and  tio 
him  to  the  stake." 

The  astonished  young  man  showed  his  noble  spirit  to  the  last,  and 
as  calnily  ^nelt  down  benealh  the  axe,  as  he  had  bravely  wielded  his 
sword  against  Ae  enemies  of  his  country.  The  whole  Roman  armies 
moiLTB^  his  early  death.  How  unnataral  were  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Romans,  in  many  instances !        . 

9.  The  war  with  the  Sammtes  continued  with  occasional 
Buspensions,  but  was  destined  to  end  only  with  their  ruin. 
The  Romans  were  generally  successful  in  their  battles, 
though,  in  one  mstance,.  a  Roman  anny  experienced  a  signal 
mortification,  in  being  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  Tarentines,  having' become  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
shared  their  fate.  The  Samnites  were  completicly  pubdued^ 
272  years  B.  C,  although,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  had 
on  hand  a  war  with  som^  other  states,  as  will  be  soon  men-* 
tioned. 

§  During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  their  general,  "Pontius,  de- 
coyed the  Romans  into  a  defile,  in  Which  they  were  wholly  in  th^ 
power  of  tbcir  enemies.  Rejecting  the  advice  of  his  father,  which 
was  either  to  put  them  all  to  death,  or  honourably  tp  free  them,  he 
ehoee  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  disgrace  them. 

For  that  purpose,  h^  obliged  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  officers 
leading  the  way,  to  pass  half  naked  under  the  yoke— a  sort  of  gal- 
tows  i^e  of  three  ^ears,  two  being  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
ene  laid  aeros»6n  the  top  of  the  others.  This  was  considered  an  m- 
gujQto^e  disgraces 

The  Romans  keenly  felt  the  hidignity,  and  hot  having  their  power 
in  the  least  crippled  by  this  means,  only  became  the  mOre  impatient 
tO'Siibdue  their  nvab;    They  had  soon  an  opporttinity  of  inflicting 
vp^atbe  Samnites  a  similar  odium,  and  of  Obliging  them  at  length  t<^  < 
iue-liir  peace;      ■■■.,':■'■• 
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to.  Thfe  Romans  had  a  short  contention  with'  the  Tus- 
cans, 312  B.  C.  During  two  successive  y;ears,  they  were  de- 
feated,— in  the  last  by  Fabius.  But  the  most  important  war^ 
about  this  time,  was  that  in  \9hkb  they  were  engaged  with 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

The  aid  of  this  celebrated  geiiferal  had  been  sought  by  the 
Tarentines,  as  allies  with  the  Sanmites,  in  their  united  con- 
test with  Rome.  He  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men,  and  a 
train  of  elephants,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Romans. 

After  various  turns  of  fortune,  he  was  at  last  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  26,000  men,  and  returned  with  haste  to 
lis  dominions.  From  this  time,  the  hostile  states,  left  tobeair 
alone  the  weight  of  the  Roman  povrer,  were  no  longer  for- 
midable, and  all  Italy  submitted  to  Rome,  about  270  years 
B.  C. 

§  Pyrrhus  was  bom  to  be  a  warrior ;  but  warriors  make  themselvM 
miserable.  When  he  was  preparing  to  comply  with  the  invitati<Mis  of 
the  Tarentines,  Cineaa,  a  wise  and  good  man,  asked  him  what  were 
his  intentions  and  expectations? 

"  To  conquer  Rome,"  said  Pyrrhus. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  next,  my  lord??* 

"  Next,  I  will  conquer  Italy." 

«  And  what  after  that  7" 

"  We  will  subdue  Oarthttge,  Macedonia,  all  Africa,  and  Greece." 

"  And  when  we  have  oonquered  all  we  can,  what  shall  we  do  ?** 

"Do !  then  we  will  sit  down,  and  spend  our  tune  in  comfort" 

"  Ah !  my  lord !"  said  the  reasonable  Cineas,  "what  prevents  om 
being  in  peace  and  comfort  now  ?"    , 

Having  arrived  in  Italy,  he  speedily  conquered  the  Romans  under 
their  consul  Lsevmius.  This  victory  was  thought  to  liave  beeni  gam- 
ed by  the  effect  produced  by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus's  army,  thd 
Roman  horses  taking  fright  at  the  sight  of  these  huge  animels.  Pyr- 
rhus was  surprised  at  the  valiant  and  dtilful  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
for,  at  that  time,  all  people,  except  those  of  one's  own  nation,  were 
ccmsidered  barbarians,  rude  and  unknowmg.  ^  > 

After  the  first  battle,  observmg  the  noble  and  st«m  countenancet 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  lay  dead  on  the  field,  Pyrrhus,  awed  into  re- 
iq[)ect,  cried  out,  m  the  true  spirit  of  military  ambition,  "  6  with  what 
ease  could  I  conaucr  the  world,  had  I  the  Ronaans  for  soldiers,  and 
had  they  me  for  theh*  king !"  He  gained  a  second  victory,  but  after 
that  he  found  himself  losing  ground  daily,  and  was  glaa  to  leav^ 
Italy  befoi»  he  was  entirely  oonqu^fed.  Tho  people  of  Sicily  had 
sent  to  him  for  asaistwice ;  thither  he  went. 

In  Sicily,  he  also  experienced  a  change  of  fortune,  at  first  prosp^^ 

rpus,  and  then  adverse.  So  that  heoncenioTeiietiim)edtoitaly,:be^ 

'  almost  driven  from  Syracuse  by  the  Carthagmians.    The  KomanI 
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Mt  before  him  ii^Euii;  btttt^last,  they  terribly  defeated  hiniy  and  bB 
was  obliged  to  r^nivwith  hftste  to  his  own  country. 

An  anecdote,  iUnstrathig  the  generodty  of  the  Romans  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  and  shewmg  that  this  was  the  age  of  Roman  virtae,  is  worth  re- 
cordmg.  One  of  the  physicians  of  P3mhiis  UAd  the  Romans,  thai 
he  would  poison  his  master,  if  they  would  give  him  a  large  reward. 
Fabricius,  the  Roman  general,  was  shocked  at  this  treachery,  and  di- 
rectly Informed  Pyrrhus  of  it,  sending  away  ttie  phyndan  with 
•com ;  ^^for,"  sdd  the  general,  "we  should  be  honourable  even  to 
oar  enemies."  Pyrrhus  urouM  not  be  Outdone  in  generoi^ty,  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitiMe  by  sending  to  Rome  a&  his  prisoners  withotxt 
ransom,  ^uid  by  desbring  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

11.  The  diflferent  states  of  Italy  had  now  lost  theu*  inde- 
pendence ;  but  after  their  conquest,  they  did  not  all  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Rome.  Their  privileges  were  unequal,  va- 
rying according  to  the  diOer^it  •  terms  granted  to  the  con^ 
qaered,  and  afterwards  modified  according  to  their  fidelity 
to  the  parent  state.  Sdne  "v^ere  entirely  subjected  to  the  Ro- 
man laws ;  jothefs  were  allowed  to  live  under  the  original  in- 
stitution^^ €^d  &om^  were  tributary,  and  others  allies. 

The  success  of  the  war  wkh  Pjnrhus,  gave  the  Romans 
reputation  abroad.  They  now  seemed  to  themselves  to  be 
equal  to  any  enterprise.  They  had  long  been  jealous  of  th^ 
gmwing  power  x)f  Carthage,  and  easily  found  a  pretext  for 
declaring  war  against  that  r^ul:^  It  was  alleged  that 
Carthage  had  rendered  assistance  td  tfiie  Enemies  of  Rome.  • 

Thus  commenced  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  Punic 
War,  264  yearg  B.C.  It  lasted  23  years.  The  Romans 
were  in  general  victorious,  though  they  were  once,  under  Re- 
guhis,  severely  beaten  before  tli^  gates  of  Carthage.  Their 
first  attempts  in  nava!  warfare 'Wetlj  made  during  this  cbnten- 
0on.  They  wetfe  highly  sucQcssfblin  ^m,  although-the  Car- 
thaginians had  been  long  c^lebr^ted  for  their  enterprise  and 
courage  on. the  ocean. 

The  Romans  won  sevemi  naval  batties,  and  took  the 
^(mgest  of  the  Sicilian  towns,  Sicily  being  the  principal 
scene  of  th6  war.  The  ill  success  of  the  Carthaginians,  re- 
duced them,  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  on  very  humili- 
ating terms.  They  were  required  to  quit  Sicily,  return  all  the 
prieoneilBi  they  had  tad^en,  arid  pie|,y  3^00  talents  of  sSver. 

J  The  M^ertines,  who  inhabited  a  small  secddii  of  thclsland  of 
e^Uy,  hiad  put  tjiemsebres'toder  the  pi^otectibn  bf  IHomy,  vnth  a  view 
k^-Wvitd.  offimpendmg  nrin,  with  which 'the  CariKagihians  threatened 
them,  as  allies  of  Hiwo,  king  of  Syraldiise.    ^The  Romaiis,toa  proud 
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,tp  4igt4(7,the  .Mam^!t!iiQB  wUh  the  iMoae  of  allies,  instend  of  pr 

fessing  to  assist  theTn>  bolfUy  declared  war  against  Carthage,  uUb&h 
AS  a  reason,  the  assistance  npi  long  before  rendered  by  Carthage  i 
the  southern.par^  of  Italy,  against  the  Romaii& 

Such  was  the  frivolous  pretext  for  this  sanguinary,  war.  It  was  th 
object,  both  of  Carthage  and  Rome  respectively,  to  reduce  Sicily  ex 
tirely  to  its  sway.  Ilie  Carthaginians  had  already  poes^aed  them 
pelves  ot  a  considcn^ble  part  of  it.  The  Syracisarts  at  first  havinj 
confederated  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  length  turned  against  them 

Agrigentum  was  taken  from  the  Ctrthaginiftns,  after  a  long  sie^ 
and  a  feet  of  the  Romansi  the  first  tiiiey  ever  possessed,  and  whicl 
they  had  equipped  in  a  few.  weeks,  defeated  that  of  Carttege,  in  i 
most  si^sd  manner.  A  second  naval  engagement  soon  followed,  at 
tended  with  like  success,  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno  and  Hamil 
car,  losing  60  ships  of  war. 

These  victories  s6  nrach  encouraged  the  Homans,  tfeat  they  boldly 
<nrosse(l  the  Medilerranetti  sea,  and  landing  hi  Africa,  took  the  small 
town  of  Clypea. ,  ReguluSj  th$  lender,  wad  ordered  to  rmiain  there^ 
and  ccmtinue,  as  pro-consul,  to,command  the  troops ;  but  he  earnestly 
requested  to  return  home,  as  he  h^d  a  small  estate  of  seven  acres 
^hleh'required  his  care.  J  * 

A  person  was  directed  to  perform  this  service,  artd  th«i  Regulus, 
satisfied  .that  his  wife  and  ehOdrea  would/ have  food,  wiMingly  devo- 
ted, himself  to  h}s.  public  duties.  ,  The  Carthaginiwi$  had  pifocured 
forces  from  Sparta  under  X^ntippus,  and  thus,  s^upported,  defeat 
the  Romans,  and  took  Regulu^  prisoner. . 

Regains  haviiig  beienkeptin  pxTson -several  years,  was  then  sent  to 
Rokne  to  propose  peace,  and*  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  take  anoath  that  he  would  return  to  Carthage  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  proposal^.  ,When  this  noble  Roman  made  his  ap- 
pearance  among  his  countrynien,  they  were  ^1  touched  by  his  mis- 
fbrtunes,  and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom^  by  granting  the 
request  of  his  enemies; 

But  he  would  not  allow  his  country  to  sufiler  ibr  his  tsake,  an<^ 
thou^  he  knew  thaft  torture  and  death  awaited  him  at  Carthage,  he 
besought  the  Romans  tojp^*^  ^"^  back,  and  to  refuse  the  Cwrth^igi- 
nians  theii'  prisoneirs.  The  senate,  with  the  utmost  pain,  consented 
to  this  disinterested  ad\ice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  his  wife,  the 
embraces  of  his  children,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  Regnlos 
turned  to  Cartharib. 

The, sequel  mi^y  be  easily  conjectui^d.  As  soon  as  the  Carthagi* 
nians  saw  him  com^  back  with  a  denial,  they  put  him  to  every  kind 
of  suffering  they  could  invent— to  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  all  ol 
which  he  'bore  with  patl^t  sileatie.  He  died  a^  heroically  as  he  ha  J 
lived.  .    ' 

'  After  various  Sachses  on  both  sides,  the  Romans  gained  two  na^ 
v^  battles,  .an4  thus  so  eflfectually  crippled  the  strength  of  the  Car- 
thaginians on  their  ow^  element,  that  tjiey  sought  a  peace  by  ^^reat 
sacrificfss.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  decjfired  a  Pomaa  province 
thong^  Syracuse  maintained  n^  independ^t  ^overp^ent 
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l^. ,  A  peace  of  tweuty-three  years*  contmuance  subsiBted 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  during  which  time  the  Bo- 
Dums  had  two  short  contentions — ^first  with  the  Ilijrrians,  and 
next  with  the  Gauls.  Over  both  of  these  nations  the  Rcnnan 
arms  triuniphed.  The  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  never 
shut  during  a  time  of  war,  was  now  shut  for  the  second  time, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  235  B.  C.  The  Romans, 
at  this  era,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  literature. 

$  The  war  with  the  Illyriaiis  was  owing  to  depredations  oonunitted 
by  them,  on  the  trading  subjects  of  Borne.  Bedrets  bein^  rerused, 
the  consuls  marched  against  them,  and  most  of  the  lUyrian  towns 
were  obliged  to  surren<ter.  The  war  with  the  Gauls  was  occasioned 
by  the  irruption  of  these  barbarians  upon  Italy.  The  Romans  oppo- 
sed ihem,  with  ^aich  success,  that  they  lost  two  kings,  and  in  one  bat- 
tle alone  40,000  men  killed  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 

13.  The  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  was 
rather  a  matter  of  pdicy  than  of  incUnation.  The  Carthagi- 
nians particularly  had  improved  the  time  in  preparing  for  re- 
venge. They  began  the  aggres8i(»i  in  the  seoHid  Punic  war, 
by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Their  leader  in  this  war  was  the  celebrated  Han- 
nibal, s(»i  of  Hamilcar,  under  whom  the  first  Punic  war  was 
principally  conducted.  The  Boa  inherited  the  Other's  enmity 
io  the  Rconans,  and  was  greatly  superior  to  him  in  talents. 

The  war  commenced  218  years  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years. 
It  was  at  first  highly  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Rome  was  thrown  into  imminent  danger,  and  great  distress, 
by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  who  hsA  carried  the  war  into 
Italy.  But  the  Roman  fortune  began  at  length  to  prevail, 
and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  save  Carthage  itself  inas- 
much as  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  who  triumphed  in  Spain, 
had  passed  over  into  Africa,  andspread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage. 

Hannibal  and  Scipio  met  at  Zama;  the  battle  of  that 
place  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  the  Carthaginians  sued 
fCM*  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by  abandoning  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands — by  surrendering  all  their  prisoners, 
and  neariy  the  whde  of  their  fleet,  by  pa)ang  10,000  talents, 
and  by  engaging  to  undertake  no  war  without  the  consent  of 
Rome. 

i  Of  Hannibal  it  is  recorded,  that  what  only  nine  yearsof  ng%  at 
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the  instance  of  his  father,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the  altar^  decla- 
rmg  himself  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans ;  and  never  had  they 
80  terrible  a  foe.  Like  most  other  great  soldiers,  he  ivas  capable  of 
bearing  fatigue  and  hardship,  heat  stfvi  cold,  good  and  bad  fortune  Id 
the  extreme,  with  entire  equanimity,  and  without  shrinking. 

He  was  simple  in  dress^  rigid  in  self-goTemmentr--he  ate,  drank 
and  slept  only  so  much  as  to  support  his  body,  and  give  him  strength 
to  perform  the  intentions  of  his  great  mind.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  of  his  enemies,  he  was  not  without  striking 
moral  defects — ^being  cruel,  negligent  of  his  truth  and  honour,  and  a 
scorner  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

Hannibal  crossing  the  sea  from  Africa  to  Europe,  and  taking  Sa- 
guntum,  in  Spain  marched  through  Spain,  and  over  the  Pyrennean 
hills  into  Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  that  country,  and  over  the  lofty 
Alps  crowned  with  snow,  to  Italy— a  land  journey  of  1000  miles. 
Such  an  exploit  had  never  been  done  before.  The  difficulties  of  the 
way  would  have  disheartened  any  other  man.  In  addition  to  this  he 
paseed  through  various  barbarous  tribes,  with  most  of  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  for  a  passage;  the  Gfanls  among  the  rest  attempting 
to  oppose  his  progress. 

Efe  arrived  m  Italy  with  only  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  When 
he  began  this  wonderful  enterprise  he  was  only  26  years  old. 
Severi  Rmnan  generals  of  approved  talent  and  valowr*  opposed  him , 
yet  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  himself  noaster  of  proud  Rome.  In 
the  first  engagement  near  the  Ticiaus,  the  l^omans  were  defeated, 
and  they  lost  two  other  important  battles  at  the  Trebia  and  the  lake 
Thrasymenils. 

Advancing  to  Cann«e,  the  Gartfiagmians  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Rome;  but  in  vain.  Their  ^m  army  under  their 
consuls  was  totally  routed.  Varro  ^ve  orders  for  the  battle  agamst 
the  wish  of  his  colleague  Paulus  iEmilius ;  but  the  encounter  once 
begun,  iEmilius  fought  with  the  utmost  skill  and  bravery,  and  died 
covered  with  wounds. 

Just  before  hi*  death  he  Was  found  sattmg  ori  a  stcme,  fahit  and 
streammgwith  Wood.  Theaoldier  whodiscovwed  him,  besought 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  put  hinaself  under  his  protection..  <*^^Nk),'' 
said  ifjmllius  with  gratitude,^ "  I  will  npt  clog  you  with  my  sinking 
frame ;  go  hasten  to  Rome,  and  tell  the  senate  of  this  day's  disaster, 
and  bid  them  fortify  the  dty,  for  the  enemy  is  approaching  it  I  will 
die  with  my  i^aughtered  soldiers^  tliat  I  may  neith^  suffer  the  in- 
dignation of  Rome  myself,  nor  be  called  upon  to  give  testimony 
against  my  colleague,  to  prove  my  own  innocence." 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  enteitained,  though  by  no  means  certain, 
that  if  Hannibal  had  marched  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  ol 
Cannae,  Oie  fate  of  the  republk;  would  have  been  inevitable.  But 
this  he  did  not  see  fit  to  attempt.  The  tide  of  success  now  began  to 
turn  against  him.  Wintering  his  troops  in  the  luxurious  city  of  Ci^p- 
ua^ey  lost  much  of  their  virtue. 

The  Romans  coiicentrated  all  their  str^gth,  even  the  slaves,  arm- 
ed in  the  comnwn  cause ;  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  stan- 
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4ards  of  Rome.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus. 
llie  forces  of  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  joined  the  Gahhaginianfi^ 
wrere  also  defeated  at  this  juncture. 

While  Fabius,  who  was  now  opposed  to  Hannibal,  conducted  t!ie 
war  prosperously,  by  always  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  the 
younger  Scipio  accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdnibal 
was  sent  into  Italy  after  a  long  delay,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  bailie. 

Scipio,  having  triumphed  in  Spain,  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
his  path  ^vas  marked  with  terror  and  victory.  This  pc^icy  ne  had 
himself  suggested  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  &e  only  probable  means 
of  driving  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tions, when  Carthage  perceived  the  danger  to  which  itself  was  ex- 
posed, Hannibal  was  recalled  to  protect  his  native  land.  He  had  beei 
absent  16  years. 

Scipio  was  an  antagonist  worthy  of  Hannibal.  When  he  was 
very  young,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  father  in  a  batde ;  and  after  the 
fatal  overthrow  at  Cannae,  hearing  of  some  young  men  who  thought 
of  abandoning  their  country,  he,  with  a  few  other  resolute  spints, 
tmddenly  entered  the  room  where  they  were  deliberating,  and  fiercely 
drew  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  "whoever  is  against  Rome,  this  s\*'onl 
is  against  him*"  The  young  men,  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  or 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  took  a  vow  with  him  and  his  companions^  to 
fight  for  their  country  whilst  a  drop  of  blood  remained  in  their  veins. 

The  meeting  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  oetween  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  the 
two  greatesrwarriors  in  the  world,  was  highly  interesting.  They  gazed 
on  each  other  with  mutual  awe  and  admiralion.  Hannibsd  in  vain  strove 
to  procure  honourable\erms  of  peaoe.  The  youthful  Roman,  however, 
answered  him  with  pride  and  disdain ;  and  thearmies  prepared  for  battle. 

The  contest  was  dreadful ;  but  the  superior  vigour  of  the  Romans, 
notwiilistanding  the  skill  of  the  Carthaginians,  prevailed.  The  latter 
lost  40,000  men  in  killed  and  in  prisoners,  and  were  thus  obliged  to 
conclude  a  fatal  peace.  Cwi^hage  was  nearly  ruined.  As  to  Haimi- 
bal,  he  survived  tliis  battle  several  years ;  but  being  hated  and  hmited 
by  the  Romans  from  place  to  place,  he  committed  £e  unjustifiable  act 
of  suicide,  so  common  in  ancient  times. 

""  JjeX  us  relieve  the  Romans  of  their  fears,"  said  he,  "  by  closing 
the  existence  of  a  feeble  old  man."  He  died  at  70  years  of  age,  at  the 
court  of  Prussias,  king  of  Bythynia.  The  second  Punic  war  enddl 
with  the  batae  at  Zama,  B.  C,  20L 

14.  The  Roman  dominion  now  rapdiy  extended.  Other 
victories  ov6t  other  enefmies  attended  tne  arms  of  the  republic 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  defeased  by  this  Romans  under 
Plaoiinius  in  Thessaly,  197  years  B.  C,  The  Gauls  receivwi 
some  signal  oveithrows. 

§TheWEr  with  Philip  is  called  thefirsft  Macedonian  war,and  was  tei- 
minated  by  the  request  of  Philip  fw  peace,  which  the  senate  granted 
the  second  year  of  the  contest  The  iaecoiid  Macedonian  war^  which 
terminated  the  monarchy,  as  also  that  which  put  a  period  to  Grecian 
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•  •  * 

liberty,  have  already  been  narrated  in  the  history  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece. 

15.  Pire  years  afterwards,  or  192  years  B.  C,  coBaimenced 
the  Syrian  war,  under  Antiochus  the  Great  This  ended  in 
bis  entire  defeat,  aiid  in  the  cession  to  the  Romans  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  that  Antiochiis 
had  made  encroachments  on  the  Grecian  states,  who  were 
then  called  the  allies  of  Rome.  These  successes,  by  pouring 
wealth  into  Rome^  began  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient manners. 

SICILY. 

16.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  considerably  included  in  that 
of  Rome  and  other  nations,  but  a  few  particulars  may  deserve 
a  separate  notice.  In  early  times  the  goyemment  was  a 
monarchy,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  republic,  and  continued 
such,  except  at  S3afflcu8c,  the  monarchy  of  which,  after  60 
years,  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

The  Sicilians  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  It  was  the 
scene  and  the  object  of  the  first  Punic  war;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  whole  of  it  was  brought  under  the  sway  of  Rome, 
by  the  ccmsul  Marcellus,  212  years  B.  C. 

.  §  This  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  the  granary  of 
Italy,  was  settled  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  though  the  exact  pe- 
riod is  unknown.  The  Phcenicians  had  sent  colonies  thither  before 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  at  later  periods  made  considerable  set- 
tlements in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 

The  regal  goveratiient  exercised  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
having  become  excessively  t3rrannical,  was  the  cause  of  its  bein^ 
^lisned  in  all  the  cities  held  thereby  the  Greeks.  Dionysius,  how- 
ever, a  person  of  mean  birth,  but  great  talents,  found  the  means  of 
reviving  the  monarchy  at  S3nracuse,  and  though  thrice  expelled  on 
accotmt  of  his  tyrann}r,  he  re-assumed  the  sceptre,  which  he  transmut- 
ed to  his  son,*-DioiiT8iii9  the  Younger. 

This  weak  and  detestable  iynnt  had  been  well  educated  by  the 
great  Plato;  but  he  soon  forgot  all  the  good  that  had  been  taught 
him.  He  so  provoked  his  virtuous  brotfier-iri-law  Dion,  (whom  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles  had  banished,)  by  marrying  Dion's  wife  to  one 
of  his  courtiers,  that  the  latter  led  an  army  to  Sjrracuse,  drove  the 
tvra^t  from  his  thrOncL  and  recovered  his  wife.  In  the  hands  of  Dion 
thegpvemment  was  aaministered  with  much  moderation  and  i^ility  • 
but  ihiS'eaEp^ent  SQvereign  was  at  last  cruelly  murdered 
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At  his  death  Dionyslus  c^n  ascidiided  te  Ihnmo,  sad  mja  Aga&i. 
driveii  trotn  it ;  and  after  aoms  vadoiis  iMrtunes^  It  ii.said  he  became 
a  sdiool-master  at  Corintk  The  l^raTe  and  humane  Timoleon,  a 
Greek,  was  the  person  who  accomplished  the  second  banishment  of 
this  tyrant  Timoleon  was  sent  for  to  assist  ^e  Syracusans  agaiiMt 
the  Carthaginians,  and  having  defeated  them,  he  entered  Syracuse  in 
triuhiph. 

Dionysitn,  bdng  unfit  to  nde,  surrendered  himself  and  his  citadel 
into  his  hands,  and  was  sent  to  Corinth.  Hmdeoa  a^^  defeated, 
the  Carthliginians  under  Asdmbal  and  Amitear,  and  at  length  sub* 
dued  all  the  enemies  of  Syraciue.  After,  hav^  served  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  gave  up  his 
authority^  and  lived  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  tranquil  retirement 

A  few  years  after  the  battle  of  CannsB,  AfairodlU8.the  Roman  con- 
sul, laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  machines 
constructed  and  employed  by  Arehhnecfes,  >he  finally  took  it  Mar* 
celluS)  who  was  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
man,  when  the  city  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  gave  oilers,  that 
Archimedes  ^oidd  be  coofhwted  to  hin  in  safety. 

When,  the  city  was  tidcen,  this  philosopher  was  so  absorbed  in 
study,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  event,  ui^  a  sddier,  rushing  into 
his  apartafient,  bade  him  rise  and  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him 
to  wait  a  mmnent  until  he  had  solved  the  probl^oa  that  he  was  work* 
ing.  The  soldier,  not  understanding  what  he  was  talkmg  about,  and 
provoked  at  his  disobedience  drew  his  swntd  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Marc^lus  was  greadyuisappointed  at  this  event 

SYKtA. 

17.  During  the  present  period  the  kmgd<HXi  <i(  Syrioj  or 
Syro-Medioj  rose  into  importance  under  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  3^12  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Alexander's  empire,  the  country  anciently  caiUed  Syria, 
feu  to  the  lot  df  Autigonus.  But  Sdeucus,  a  distinguished 
and  able  officer  in  the  empire^  i^^voUed,  and  made  war  upon 
Antigoous,  whorheng  elahi  at  the  battle  of  Ipsin,  Seleucus 
remained  possessor  of  his  dominions.  The  sovereigns  of  thiit 
new  kingaoiw,  after  Jiim,  were  knbwn  und^  the  imme  of  Se- 
ieucid«B. :    '  T    . 

{  Bpm,  was  first  InhlM^d  hy.  Uie  posteriity  of  Aram,  the  youngest 
sonofiShem.  The  kings  of  thisMoppntrjr  were  little  known  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  6r^  exc^t  what  is  relate4:0f  then^  in  the  Bible. 
^  Hadadeier made imunsuoces^idw^r against  David.  Benhadadwaa 
three  times  defeated  b^  Ahab  and.  AhaaEia,b. , ,  A  few  other  particulars 
axe  related  of  the  Sjrrlan  kkigs,  tiU  Syria  w^s  made  a  province  of 
the  As^an  Empire  by  Tiglath-Pil^ser,  who  defeated  aim  slew  R^ 
zin,  the  king  <»f63rrl9,in;battl^.: 

18.  The  second  and  last  divieion  of  Ad^muider's  ;  empire 
lirad  form)^]r  ttliMitioiied.    Siteissus  who  teiained  Syria^td 
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which  other  poswsaioiiB  were  added,  made  war  upoti  hya 
machus,  who  had  reduced  Macedonia  under  his  sway.    Lysi^ 
machus  was  killed,  and  Seleucus  seized  on  his  kingdom.  But 
the  conqueror  was  assassinated  the  same  year,  W  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus^  who  afterwards  reigned  at  Maceddn.    ' 

§  Of  the  Seleucidffi,  or  successors  of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  foSowing  epitome  may  be  given.  Airtiochus  Sotar,  or  the 
saTiour,  succeeded  the  conqueror.  0£  this  Antiochus  it  i»  recorded, 
that  when  a  young  man,  he  fen  in  love  witk  cone  of  his  father's  wives, 
a  young  and  beautiM  woman,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  nearly  re- 
duced to  death.  • 

His  physician  discovering,  iiom  the  agitation  of  his  imlse  at  the 
sight  of  Stratdniee,  (the  name  of  the  obiect^f  his  passion,)  the  true 
cause  of  his  disease^  made  it  known  to  Seieueus  the  father.  From 
afi^ion  to  the  son  he  fenootieed  Stratoaice,  and  gave  her  to  hkn  in 
marriage,  280  B.  €. 

Antiochus  Theos,  or  the  God,  invaded  Egypt  During  his  ab- 
sence the  provinces  of  the  East  were  eiHefted  by  the  Partiiians,  wh^ 
founded  a  new  Icincdom.  The  Bactrians  also  became  independent 
He  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  Kiladelphusj  and  married  his  daugh^ 
ter  bereuice,  after  repudiating  his  wife.  The  king  (rf  Egypt  toeing 
dead,  he  took  back  his  former  wife,  who  poisoned  him,  Berenice,  and 
her  son,  261  B.  C. 

After  the  reigns  of  Seieueus  dallinieiis,  and  Sdeucus  Cerauans,  re- 
specting  whom  nothing  remarkable  took  piBce,^iioehu9  ihtGvesL 
ascend^  the  throne.  He  was  al  fii^  engaged  m  subduing  some  of 
his  revolted  governors.  Afterwards  he  invaded  Media,  Parthia,  Hyr- 
cania,'Bactria,  and  (BVen  IitcRa,223  B.  C. 

Having  planned  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  andtaken  some  places 
ther^  an  embassy  was  sett  by  the  Rqmaas,  desiring  him  to  desist. 
This  brought  on  the  war  with  the  Romans  which ,  has  boen  particu- 
larly Retailed.  In  this  attenjpt  he  first  conquered  a  part  of  Greece. 
Here  the  Ronians  defeated  T|irh,  and  being  dos«y  purauei  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  he  was  beat^  again  in  Asia.  Among  oneof  the  condftiona 
of  peace  was  the*  delivery  of  kisson  Antiodms,  asit  hostages  to  the. 
Romans.  .  >       . 

Seieueus  Philopater,  who  was  left  by  his  father  to  govern  Syria, 
during  hjs  absence,  next  ascended  the  throne,  Ifiry  years  B.  C.    Hit 
^5  rob  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 

II  d  of  God,  and  rigorously  eha« 

t  retmm.  ^ '       * 

I  was  delivei^  as  a  hostage  to* 
t  stising  Heliod  jrus,  gained  pos-^ 
t  In  attempting  to  reduce  £g3rpt 
i'  by  a  Roman  ambassador,  who 
i1  '  ■'         

juctjuseu  ai  iiiis,  ne  veniea  nis  rase  ag^inSt  the^  Jews^  took  JeTiiea^ 
%m,  slahghtered  40^  persons^  aiS  mi^^  m  niiny  i^soners.  The 
ie^vls  however,  revolted,  fmdimid0rJuda«  MfiQeAbflW»4fi(^ted  seve- 
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ra!  of  his  genei^.  These  wars  lyill  be  detaQed  hi  the  history  of  tlie 
JewB,  Antiochus,  m  attemptmg  to  exterminate  the  Jew%  p^ishedin 
great  torments. 

Antioehus  Eupator  and  Demetrius  Soter  continued  the  War  With 
^e  Jews,  and  Alexander  Balas,  the  last  sovereign,  during  this  period, 
abandoned  hipiself  p  a  life  of  debauchery. 

JEWS. 

30.  In  the  history  of  the  Jfews  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  we  have  to  notice  the  favour  which  was  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  granted  to 
tbeai  the  freedom  of  Iheir  coimtry,  laws,  and  religion,  and  e^- 
^npted  them  from  paying"  tribute  «very  seventh  year. 

In  their  dependent  state,  they  had  continued  to  enjoy  a  de- 
giree  of  prosperity  under  the  sovereigns  of  Pecsia,  even  after  the 
dme  of  Cyrus.  His  successors,  down  to  the  era  of  Akxander, 
had,  in  general,  treated  them  w^  much  kkidness.  But  with 
the  latter  expired  the  prosperous  state  of  Judca,  324.  years 
B.  O. 

§  Darius,  son  of  Cyrus,  favoured  the  ^ews  during  his  long  reign. 
Xerxes  confirmed  their  privileges.  Under  Artaxerxes  they  were  still 
more  favoured  through  the  influence  of  his  queen  Esther,  a  Jewess. 
From  this  prince,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations  to  be  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  authority  to  re-establish  the  govern- 
ment accord'mg  to  the  divine  constitution,  480  years  B.  C. 

Several  years  afterwards,  linger  t}ie  same  prince,  Nehemiah  hi& 
cup-bearer,  obtamed  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls. 
He  and  Joiada  the  high  priest  reformed  many  abuses  respecting 
tithes,  the  obs«nration  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  marrying  of  Mrange 
wives. 

In  the  latter  period,  to  which  our  accounts  more  particularly  refei^ 
it  is  recorded  that  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  in  his  priestly  attire,  met 
Alexander  ^e  Great,  and  sliewed  him  ine  prophecy  of  Daniel,  In 
which  his  conquest  was  f(9retold. 

21.  From  this  timey  323  years  B.  C,  Judea  was  succes 
Bively  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Eg]^ptians  and  Sjmans, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  bondage.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  an  invasicm  by  Atitiochus  Ejnphanes,  about  170 
years  B.  C.  the  sacrifices  ceased  among  the  Jews,  aiid  there 
scarcely  existed  any  external  signs  of  their  peculiar  civil  or 
religious  polity. 

Sudi  persecutions  roused  the  Jews  to  drive  the  Syrians 
from  Judea,  which  they  glorkmsly  achieved  under  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  166  years  B.  C. 

{  Under  the  priesthood  of  Onias  I.,  Plolemy,  governor  of  Egypt 
taking  advantage  of  the  drcumstance  that  the  Jews  would  not  fign* 
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OD  the  sabbatb,  captured  Jerusalem  on  that  day,  and  carried  off 
lOOjOOO  ^rsons,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

When  Eleazer  was  high  priest,  he  s^t  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphni 
six  men  of  every  tribe,  to  translate  the  sacred  scriptures  into  Greek. 
This  translation  is  the  celebrated  one  ^ed  the  Septuagint,  277 
B.C. 

Jason,  170  B.  C.^  on  false  reports  of  Antiochns'  death,  raised  great 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  high  priest- 
hood. Antiochttf  (Epinhanes)  irritated  by  the  frequent  revolts  of 
the  Jewsy  marched  to  Jerusalem,  slew  80,000  people,  took  40,000 
captives,  and  then  entered  the  temple  and  plundered  the  treasures. 

Antiochus  having  commanded  the  Jews  to  observe  the  rites  of  the 
heatiien,  and  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  some  of  the  more  conscientious 
among  them  chose  rather  the  loss  of  life ;  among  whom  were  a  wo- 
^r  and  her  seven  scms,  who  expired  in  dreadfultortures.  The  same 
year  the  king's  commissioner,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  iniquitous 
bttsiness^  was  killed  by  Mattathias  and  his  ftve  sons,  who  thereupon 
tfed  into  the  wilderness. 

Judas  Maoeiteii8,.al  the  head  of  those  who  ied  mto  the  wilder- 
ness, made  war  against  Antiochus.  and  defeated  several  of  his  gene- 
rals. The  king  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  Judea,  tookax 
oath,  tltat  he  would  destroy  the  whole  nation.  As  he  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  he  fell  flrom  his  chariot,  and  died  miserably. 

In  a  battle  with  a  general  of  one  of  his  successors.  Judas  was  killed. 
Jonathan  his  brother  succeeded,  and  was  made  high  priest,  1^  years 
B.  C.  A  younger  brother  had  been  previously  kified*  The  remaii^- 
der  of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding period. 

EGYPT, 

22.  Egypt,  having  been  in  subjection  30  years  since  it 
was  last  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke,  was  subdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  years  B.  C.  He  af^inted  Ptol- 
emy Lagus  its  governor,  who,  after  the  conqueror's  death,  be- 
gan a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  called  Ptolemseans  or  Lt^dee^ 
323  years  B.  C. 

This  dynasty  lasted  294  years,  and  ended  in  C^patra. 
Of  the  sovereigns  that  belong  to  the  period  now  treated  o^  we 
find  the  names  of  six  of  various  cbaraGtem. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  called  also  Sotear  or  Saviour,  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Egypt  to  its  andent  splendour. 
He  erected  the  fan^ous  library  at  Alexandria.  He  subdued  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  Lover  of  his  brother,  pursued  the  steps 
of  his  father  in  a  great  measure.  He  protected  commerce,  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  erected  magnificent  buildings.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  or 
the  Beneiactor,  was  not  only  a  lover  of  science,  but  an  author.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  enrich  his  library. 

PtoJemy  Phllopater,  or  Lover  of  his  father,  a  surname  probably 
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given  him  m  derision,  bcMigmispectod  to  hare  foit  his  iather  to  drnftL 
WHS  a  cruel  prince.  He  slew  has  brother,  muidored  his  queen,  ana 
ordered  all  the  Jews  within  his  dominions  to  abjure  their  leUgioOi 
which  however  they  refused  to  do. 

Ptolemy  Eptphanes,^  or  the  Illustrious,  was  Susoous  only  for  his 
▼Jk^es.  He  suffered  e  vary  thing  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  was  at  last 
poisoned  by  his  subjects. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  or  Lover  of  his  mother,  engaged  in  an  un- 
successful war  against  Syria,  in  whi<^  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  crown  |iYen  to  his  iHrother  Physcon ;.  but  after  Philom^er  re 
gained  his  liberty,  tiiey  reigned  joiiUly. 

PARTHIA. 

23.  The  liistory  of  Parthia  begins  at  this  era.  Arsacea, 
a  nobleman,  descended  as  some  think  from  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  king  oiF  Persia,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Theos, 
king  of  Syria  (256  B.  C.)  and  founded  the  new  kii^om  of 
Partliia,  which  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  province  so  called 
From  him  his  successors  are  called  Arsaddas. 

{  The  single  province  of  Parthia  was  not  large ;  but  the  Parthian 
empire  hicluded  not  only  Parthia,  but  Hyrcania,  Sogdiana,  Bectri^ 
Persia,  Media,  and  several  other  regiona,  Parthia  was  first  sub- 
ject to  the  Medes,  afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  lastlv  to  Alexander 
the  Great :  upon  whose  d^th,  it  fell  to  the  snare  of  Seieucus  Nicator; 
and  his  successors  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos. 

They  were  a  warlike  peoj^e,  and  the  best  horsemen  and  archers  m 
the  world.  Vor  the  sake  o€  war,  they  neglected  agriculture^  trader 
and  all  other  callifigs. 

24.  The  Arsacidae  were  in  general  conquerors,  and  greatly 
extended  their  domiQioos  from  time  to  time.  Mithridates  I. 
the  fifth  from  Arsaces,  was  a  man  of  unccHnmon  wisdom  and 
courage.  He  reduced  the  Bactriai^,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Elymseans,  and  extended  his  doniink^ns  into  India,  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests. 

CHINA, 

25.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China,  which 
commenced  1110  years  B.  C,  ended  during  this  period 
viz.  246  years  B.  C.  It  included  36  emperors.  It  is  called 
the  dynasty  <rf  Tcheou. 

The  fourth  dynasty,  which  began  at  the  latter  date,  lasted 
43.  yeai's,  terminating  203  years  B.  C.  It  included  four  0m- 
perors. .   It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Ton* . 

$  Chaiis  ^e  fourth  «nperor  of  the  thi^  dynasty  was  exeessively 
fond  of  hunting.  In  the  pursuit  of  that  sport,  Jbe.  did  incalculable 
dami^  to  the^mps  of  his  subjects.^  Tbtax  remonstrances  being  un- 
heeded, they  determined  to  destroy  him.    Ibr  thift  p«rpoee,  aa  he 
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#iM  Wdnt  1^  pM8 1  tote  riter,  on  hit  retimi  from  the  tksae^  in  m 
boat  which  waited  f&t  hfin^  thejr  earned  one  to  be  built  of  such  eon- 
itraclion  as  to  brealc  lA  pieces  before  it  reached  tiie  opposite  shore. 
Entering  his  boat,  he  and  his  attendants  soon  went  to  the  bottom. 

Chhig,  the  second  emperor  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  left  a  monument 
«f  his  power,  which  still  fvrtoaishcs  those  that  benold  it,  viz.  the  fiEi- 
mous  wall,  500  leagues  long,  which  separates  China  from  its  norths 
em  neighbours.  He  suppfeMed  the  tributary  kingdoms,  and  reduced 
them  to  their  former  state  of  provinces. 

Elated  with  his  success,  he  became  ambitious  o(  beinff  thought  the 
first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this  view  he  ordered  all  me  Mstoricai 
writings  and  public  records  to  be  burped,  and  many  of  the  learned 
•nen  to  be  buried  alive,  that  past  events  might  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIIL 

1.  Plato,  an  eminent.  Grecian  f^iloeqiher,  calted  the 
Divine. 

2.  Apelies,  tbe  greatest  of  the  painters  of  antiquity. 

8.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  most  of  the  wcnrld 
known  to  the  ancients. 

4.  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators. 

6.  Aristotle,  the  ablest  k^ci&n  and  philosopher  of  antiquity. 

6.  Euclid,  the  greatest  master  of  mathematical  science. 

7.  Theoci-itus,  the  feither  of  pastoral  poetry. 

8.'  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of  j^iloeqphy. 

9.  Archimedes,  a  famous  geometrician  of  Syracuse. 

1.  Plato  was  born  about  429  years  B.  C.  His  name.  Aristocles,  was 
changed  to  Plato,  from  the  largeness  of  his  snoulders.  He  was  8 
years  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  after  whose  death,  he  travelled  into 
foreign  countries.  When  he  had  finished  these,  he  retired  to  the 
groves  of  Ai^emus,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and 
illustrious  pupils. 

His  learning  and  virtues  were  topics  of  conversation  in  every  pari 
of  Greece ;  he  was  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  partook  of  mnocent 
pleasures  and  amusements.   He  died  in  his  81st  year,  about  348  B.  C. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous  j  they  are  all  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  except  twelve  letters.  The  ancients  and  even  file  learned 
moderns  have  highly  respected  and  admired  the  writings  of  this  great 
philosopher.  They  display  unusual  depth  of  thought,  and  singular 
eleffance,  melody,  and  sweetness  of  expression.  Amongother  truths,  he 
mamtained  by  many  powerful  arguments  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

2.  Apelies  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived  contemporary 
with  Alexander,  who  would  suffer  no  oHier  to  draw  his  picture.  Hip 
Yenus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  purchased  by  Augustus^  and  ptooed 
in  a  temple  at  Rome.  The  lower  part  had  sustamed  some  wiary^ 
which  no  artist  could  rqfwir.  He  wrote  sottie  pieces  whidi  weie 
extent  in  the  age  of  Pttby 
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Oae  of  his  picturds  of  Alexuider  eadift>tted  the  oonqneror  with  » 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  piece  was  finished  with  so  mveh  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  there  were  two  Alezuiden : 
one  invincible,  the  son  of  Philip :  the  other  inimitable,  the  produce 
tion  of  Apdles.    The  date  of  his  death  does  not  iq>pear. 

a  Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella.m  Macedonia,  365  B.  C.  At  te 
age  of  t^i  years  he  was  delivered  to  the  tuition  of  Aristotle,  and  eaiiy 
foOowed  his  father  to  thefi^d.  YHien  1»  canK  to  the  throne,  he  in-, 
vaded  Asia,  as  has  been  already  described,  defeating  Darius  m  three 
grei^  baitlea,  reducing  £g3npt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  spread- 
-  ing  lys  conquests  over  a  )wrt  of  India. 

On  his  return  from  India  he  stopped  dA  Babylon,  where  he  died  in 
his  82d  year,  iitMn  excess  in  drinlcingy  or  as  some  think,  from  poison. 
He  aspired  to  be  thought  a  demigod,  but  was  Immane,  liberal,  and  a 
p%tron  of  learning.  With  numy  valuable  qualities,  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  been^the  scourge,  by  being  the  conqueror 
of  the  world. 

His  tender  treatment  of  the  wife  wad  mother  of  Dariui^  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  gr^tiy  praised.  The  latter,  who  had  sur- 
vived the  death  of  her  s(m,  kill^  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  dead.  He  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  and  profligate 
actions ;  yet  amidst  them  tdl  he  was  fond  of  cioidour  and  truth,  and 
after  any  act  of  wickedness,  appeared  to  be  stung  with  grief  and  re- 
mmve. 

When  one  ofhis  officers  read  to  him  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes, 
d  history  which  the  officer  had  colnposed  of  his  wars  with  Poms, 
and  in  which  he  had  too  liberally  praised  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  ^e  river  saying,  ^  What 
need  is  &ere  of  such  flattery  7  Are  not  the^xploits  of  Alexander  suf* 
ficiexUly  merilorious  in  themselves,  without  the  o^uring  of  false- 
hood?** 

The  death  of  his  friend  Clitus,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  while 
it  might  be  in  a  degree  palliated,  shewed  how  capable  he  was  of  re* 
gret  K>r  a  wrong  action.  Clitus  had  greatly  abused  Alexander ;  tiiey 
were  both  heated  with  wine  and  passion.  The  monarch  after  bt^o*- 
ing  the  abuse  for  some  time,  ordered  Clitus  to  be  carried  out  of  hk 
presence. 

The  latter^  however,  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  invectives. 
Alexander  giving  loose  to  his  indignation,  stabbed  the  veteran ;  but 
was  so  tmolediiately  shocked  with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  was 
about  to  kill  himself  on  the  spot,  and  was  only  prevented  by  his 
Mends. 

4.  Demos&^es  was  only  seven  years  old.  when  his  father  died, 
and  his  guardians,  proving  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  squandered  his 
property,  and  neglected  his  education.  He  was  therefore  indebted 
to  his  own  indus&y  said  application,  for  the  disdpline  of  his  mind. 

By  unwearied  efforts,  and  by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles,  ^ 
•odi  aes  weakness  of  the  lungs,  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  and  un-  i 
eontb-habits  of  body,  he  became  the  greatest  Gtator  in  the  world.] 
Thai  he  mic^  devote  himself  the  more  closely  tohis  stncRes,  hecon- 
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tMd  himself  to  a  retired  cave,  and  slaved  haH  of  his  head,  so  tiiat 
he  couM  not  decently  appear  in  public 

His  abilities  as  an  orator  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  fno- 
vemment,  and  in  this  capacity  he  roused  and  animated  his  oomitry- 
men  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  He  also  opposed  Ales- 
ander,  and  made  every  effort  to  save  his  country.  When  the  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  approached  Athens,  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  tcSnpk 
of  Neptune,  and  there  took  poison  to  prevent  hknself  from  iUling 
into  their  hands,  in  his  OOth  year,  B.  C.  822. 

5.  Aristotle  possessed  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  inventive  ori- 
ginal intellects  ever  known.  His  writings  treat  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowl^ge  in  his  time ;— moral  and  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and  politics,  all  occupied  his  pen. 

His  eloquence  also  was  remarkable.  He  was  moderate  in  his  meale^ 
i^ept  little,  and  was  indefatigably  industrious.  That  he  might  not 
oversleep  himself^  Diogenes  Laertius  tdlsus,  that  he  lay  alix^s  with 
one  hand  out  of  the  l^,  holding  in  it  a  bdl  of  brass,' which,  by  its. 
falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same  metal,  awaked  him. 

Though  educated  m  the  school  of  Plato,  he  differed  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  laigth  formed  a  new  school.  He  taught  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  a  deformed  countoiance,  but  his  genius  was  an  ample  ccnnpensa- 
tion  for  all  his  personal  defects.  As  he  expired^  he  is  sai4  to  have  ut- 
tered the  following  sentiipent.  *'  I  entered  this  world  in  impurity,  I 
have  lived  in  anxiety,  I  depart  in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causes 
pity  me !"  If  he  lived  in  scepticism,  as  is  affirmed,  he  hardly  died 
m  It    His  death  occurred  in  his  63d  year. 

6.  Euclid  was  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria.  He  flourii^ed  about 
300  3rears  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  wHtingi^  «n  music 
and  geometry,  but  particularly  by  15  books  on  ihe  elements  onnathe- 
matics,  which  consist  of  problems  and  theorems,  wiUi  demcoistrations. 
His  elements  have  gone  through  innumerable  editions.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  antiquity,  and  his  school,  which  he  ^Established 
at  Alexandria,  became  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  for  mathe- 
matics. 

7.  'Theocritus  flourished  at  S3rracu8e  m  Sicily,  282  years  B.  C.  He 
distmguished  himsdf  by  his  poetical  composition^orwhi^  30  Idy- 
lia,  and  some  epigrams,  are  extant,  written  in  the  Ppric  dialect,  and 
admired  for  th^ir  beauty,  elegance,  and  sunplicity.     ^ 

He  excelled  in  pastorals.  He  clothes  his  peasants  with  all  themstF' 
city  of  nature,  tiiough  sometunes  speaking  on  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  strangled. 

8.  Zeno  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  In  early  life  he  f<^wed  commer- 
cial pursuits ;. but  having  been  shipwrecked,  to  divert  his  melancholy, 
he  took  up  a  book  to  read.  The  book  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and 
so  captivated  was  h^  that  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  phi- 

flosophy. 

i     Becoming  peife^  in.  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  at  length 

op^ed  a  sdiool  in  Athens,  and  ddivered  his  instructions  in  a  poi^, 

*  in  Greek  ^illed^to0.  He  was  austere  in  his  manners,  but  his  lifb  was 
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an  example  of  moderatioa  and  sobriety.  He  taught  phikxK^by  48 
^ears,  and  died  in  his  98th  year,  B.  C.  ^34.  A  strange^  to  diseaies  and 
indisposition,  virtue  was  his  chief  good. 

9.  Archimedes  was  bom  at  Syracuse.  At  the  si^e,  by  MaveeUu^ 
he  constructed  machines  which  sunk  some  of  the  Roman  ships,  ana 
others  he  set  on  fire  with  burning  glasses.  These  fflasses^are  supposed 
to  have  been  ref  ectOTs  made  of  metal,  and  capab&  of  producing  their 
eflect  at  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot 

He  was  killed  at  Ihe  taking  of  the  place,  206  B.  C.  by  a  soldier,  who 
was  ignorant  of  his  character,  and  while  the  philosopher  was  engft* 
ged  m  his  studies.  Some  of  his  woriu  areextant 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  period  of  the  civil  toar  between  Marius  and  fSyUa^ 

extending  f rem  the  destruction  of  Carthage^  146  yeari 

B,  C.  to  the  first  campaign  of  Julius  Ccesdt^  80  years 

B.C.  i  , 

ROME. 

Sect.  1.  This  period,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  affairs  of  the  Romans — a  peoplot 
already  possessing  vast  powt^  and  resources,  and  destmed  to 
become  in  a.  short  time,  the  ccmquennrs  of  the  whde  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

PoDowing  the  course  of  thefr  victories,  we  next  %ht  upon 
their  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  most 
ft»rmidable  rival  Rome  ever  possessed.  That  city  feSL  under 
the  hands  of  the  cmiquerors  146  years  B.  O.  The  war,  of 
which  this  was  the  result,  had  commenced  four  years  before. 
The  Romans  were  the  aggressors,  having  invaded  Africa  al 
a  favourable  juneture,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  another  power. 

Carthage  feQ,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  was  converted  into  a  pile  of  ruins,  with  the 
extinction  of  the  Carthaginian  name. 

§  When  the  indications  of  Roman  hostility  appeared,  the  Cartha- 
^nians,  >¥ho  had  suffered  so  severely  in  the  last  war,  recoiled  at  the 
uea  of  another  contest  with  the  conquering  Romans.  They  therefore 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  settle  die  matter  pacifically,  if  possible. 
The  Senate  gave  no  decisive  answer. 

A  second  deputation  followed,  but  it  sought  m  vain  to  avert  the 
threatened  evil.  The  demands  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  were 
In  the  highest  degree  disgraceful  to  Rome.    They  were  commanded 
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to  promise  implicit  obedience,  and  to  send  BOO  hostages  as  a  securfty 
for  their  future  good  conduct.  The  promise  was  given,  and  the 
Carthaginians  yielded  \ip  tneir  children,  as  the  required  hostag«t 

They  were  next  ordered  to  give  up  all  their  arms ;  this  order  was 
also  obeyed :  and  to  consummate  their  degradation  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  requbed  to  quit  tneir  beloved  city,  and  allow 
it  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  Carthaginians,  as  might  hav^e 
been  expected,  were  fired  with  Indignation,  and  resolved  unam- 
mously  that  if  they  could  not  save  their  capital,  they  would  perish 
with  it. 

Despoiled,  however,  of  their  arms,  they  could  at  first  efffect  but 
little,  although  they  exerted  every  nerve,  in  meeting  the  foe.  Their 
women  cut  off  their  long  fine  hair  to  be  twisted  into  cords  for  bows , 
they  brought  out  all  their  gold  and  silver  vessels  to  be  converted  into 
arms,  for  these  were  the  only  metals  they  had  left 

The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  resistance  they  experienced  ^ 
many  times  were  they  repulsed  from  the  walls,  and  many  were  the 
soldier?  elain  in  the  various  attacks^  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by  some^ 
that  Carthage  would  not  finally  have  been  taken,  h^  not  one  of  her 
own  officers  basely  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  afiairsf  of  flic 
Carthaginians  declmed  from  that  time. 

Scipio  iEmilianus  cut  off  thebr  supplies  of  food,  and  blocked  np 
the  havei;!.  The  persevering  citizens  cut  otit  n  new  passage  into  the 
sea.  He  next  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  they  had  statioa- 
ed  without  the  wdls,  killing  70,000  men,  and  taking  1^0,000  prison- 
ers. After  this  he  broke  through  th6  walls,  and  entered  the  city, 
pulling  or  burning  down  houses  and  ten^>l»B^  and  public  buildmgfl^ 
with  indiscriminate  fury. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthacinipm  general,  delivered  himself  and  citadel 
to  the  conqueror^ ;  but  his  wife  and  children,  with  nujnbers  of  the 
eitizens,  set  fire  to  the  temples,  and  rushing  into  them,  perished  in 
the  fiames.  So  completely  was  ftiis  once  beautiM  city  destroyed, 
that  the  place  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be  discovered ;  it  was  biHrnoig 
17  days,  and  wag  34  miles  in  circumference. 

All  the  cities  which  befriended  Carthage,  shared  her  fate ;  and  the 
Romans  gave  away  the  lands  to  their  friends. 

2.  Soon  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  viz.  137  years  B.  C. 
the  Numantines,  a  people  of  S|)ain,  overcame  the  Romans  in 
battle  ;  but  three  years  afler  this  defeat,  Numlintia,  tlie  finest 
and  largest  city  in  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  inhabitants,  to  escape  falling  into  the  bands  of  these  cruel 
conquerors,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  all  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames*  Thus  Spaia  be^me  a  province  of  Rome  134 
years  B.  C. 

§  Previously  to  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Numantines,  there 
had  been  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Spain,  which  lasted  9  years. 
Fabius,  who  was  sent  to  manage  this  war,  gained  a  victory  over  one 
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pf  Uie  lettdeiB  of  the  Spanish  foreea^  who  was  obliged  to  retire  ia^ 

Liuntania. 

The  reverse  which  the  Romans  metwithin  the  contest  wUh  Niunan- 
tia,  was  highly  disgraceful  to  them.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  numr 
ber  were  concjuered  by  4000  Numantines.  llie  Consul,  Maticintis,  was 
recalled,  ana  ^ipio  was  s^nt  into  Spam,  yi^  restored  the  disei[dine 
of  thetroops.  He  soon  defeated thfe  N^manttnes,  who^ being  re(hiced 
lo  the  last  etoetnity,  p^iidied  as  above  deacribecL 

3.  JRan^  at  thb^time^  (133  B.  C.)  was  beginning  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions.  Attahis,  king  of 
Peigaunus,  faaving,  by  his  k^  -will,  made,  tbe  lUnnam  his 
heks,  Tiberius .  GnutchnS)  a  tribune  of  the  pe^^le,  propoeed 
thai;  the  nKmeyeboidd  be  divided  among  tbe  poor.  Tfals 
^used  a  gr^'  di^airblaice^  during  which  Grae(di«»  was 
killed. 

*  About  tweh)^  years  afterward^  Cains  Graixbtis,  fai?6ther  to 
Tibmusj  ha^g  imposed  the  scmte,  and  beccmie  popular  and 
powerful,  exposeid  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  noUe% 
who  marked  him  om  for  destruction.  In  consecpiencec^  some 
riots,  the  consul  Ophniiis  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  hands,  he  accomplished  his  own  death,  by  tbe 
assistance  of  a  servant*  • 

§  The  Gracchi  wcaresonsof  ComeUa,  thedaught^  of  Sdpio  Afn^ 
eaniis,  the  cDoqveror  of  Hannibal.  She  was  \e^  a  widow  with  twdve 
ehUdien;  Hie  following  dreurasianee  places  hec  character  in  a  very 
fJBVoiiratile  light  A  lady  once  coilie  to  visit  her,  who  prided  horself 
mueh  cm  ber  jewels,  uid  tifter  shewing  them  to  Corndia^  asked  to 
see  h&ra  in  return.  Comdiia  wHited  tiU  her  sons  came  homefrom 
school,  and  then  presenting  them  to  her  guest,  said,  ^'  Behold^  madanli 
these  wreny  jewels.'? 

/91ie  ixHeri^^reBceof  Tiberius,  her  ^der-soil^  in  behalf  of  the  poor« 
hid  giv«a  great  .offence  to  the  richv  Ai  a  (iublic  meeting  he  chanced 
t^  ^ul  his  iuotd  to  hishead^  and  those  who  wished  his  downfiBdl  >  im-^ 
mediately  said  that  he  Was  desifous  of  a  esown^  and  in  the  uproar 
l^^eQsded^fee1os^  his  life.         ;   . 

^'%At  his^  deatlvtfte  populace  placed  his  younger  hifOther  at  thdut 
)mb^  rGaitis  Gnicdius  was  on^  dl  sib  this^  time,  and  had  lived  a  life 
oC.gitiatjriettremeDt,  yet  l^jdid  much  good,  andeaused  many  useful 
i|els.to^  passed;  He  was  tem^rate  and  iairf[^in  hia^foed,  and  of 
ah^(lve«nd.ti»d(U8tnoiis  disqposAion.  Hia-'love and  reject  for  his 
mother  wefe  remarkable.  At  her  request  he  withdrew  a  law  he  much 
ddired  tohaveipai^edt.'and  A>«mieh  wa»  be  esteemed,  that  a  statue 
w«s.  ereeted  to  tito  memory  of:  his  mother,  whh  this  mseription^ 

OomeliBj  tlifeinotben«f  the  Chracdi^^  a  tribute  honi^uraUe  toholb 
parent  and  dhildrem     ■ 

.  The  tunmhs  attenx^g  the  attempts  Of  the  Gracchi  to  remove  the 
MnnptloiiAof.lhc^hisshcrtiiStosIat  their  ezpsMo^  lirers  a  preiude^to 
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)  dvfL  disorder^  whtcf i  now  rapidly  frtllcnved  to  ^e  &d  oi  the 
emnmonwealth. 

4.  The  Romans,  though  corrupt  at  hom^,  still  displayed 
their  valour  abroad.  Besides  some  small  states  which  they 
had  acquired  on  the  north  and  east,  they  defeated  Jugurtha^ 
king  of  Nuniidia,  about  this  time.  The  war  with  him  com* 
menced  111  years  B.  C,  and  was  finished  under  Marius  108 
B.  C.  The  cd^equence  to  Jugurtha  was  ibe  Iobs  oI  his  kmg- 
dom  and  life. 

After  an  engagement  in  which  90,000  of  the  Numidian 
army  were  dain,  he  was  betrayed  and  made  prisoner,  and 
die  senate  finally  condemned  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in 
a  dungeon.  Jugurtha's  own  conduct  occasioned  his  calamitji 
though  the  senate  of  Rome  acted  with  singular  cruelty* 

In  this  war  Metellus  the  comul  was  leader  at  first,  but 
Marius  found  means  to  supplant  him,  and  to  succeed  in 
c(»nmand. 

§  Ju|[tirtha,  who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  Massinim,  thai 
sided  i^nst  Hannibal,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia,  by 
destroying  his  cousins,  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  He  succeeded  in 
murdering  the  elder  brother ;  and  the  younger,  applying  for  aid  to 
Rome,  faUed  of  success,  since  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  de- 
creed to  him  the  soT)^«ignty  of  half  the  Idngdon. 

He  then  made  war  upon  his  coonn,  «id  inally  put  him  akM>  to 
death.  The  displeasure  of  the  Roman  peopk  being  excited  by.  this 
conduct,  the  senate  were  constrained  to  summon  him  to  Rome,  to 
cnswer  for  his  perfidy^  He  accordingly  w^il  thither,  and  {^adiofl 
his  own  cause  hi  person,  he  again,  by  bribery,  secured  the  favomr  of 
Ae  senate. 

A  repjetition  of  his  base  conduct  in  reference  to  his  c^^,  drew 
upon  him,  however,  the  veiigeance  of  the  Romans.  Metdlus  was 
isnt  against  hun  i  and  in  the  cqpfetce'of  two  yean^  Jugurtha  wttiotw* 
thrown  in  several  battlw,  so  that  he  was  meed  tonegodite  a  j^cace^ 
The  negociation,  however,  was  soon  laid  aside.       •       - 

Metellus  had  very  much  broken  the  43trei^h  of  tie  Numidiati 
idng,  before  Marios  succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  by  Ms  trtB 
obtamed  the  consolship^  Marius  enjoyed  the  reputatioa  &i  puttuif  «i 
end  to  the  war.  Thisman  was  the  glory  and  die  ssourge  of  RimMi 
He  was  bora  of  poor  parents,  and  inured  from  infancy  to  penuxr 
and  toil.  His  manners  were  as  rude  as  his  countenance  was  finbidU 
ding. 

He  was  thus  prepaid  how^rer^  to  betome  a  mat  general.  His 
statore  was  eictraordinary,  his  strehgth  hicomparaSte,  and  his  bravery 
tindaunted.  When  he  entered  iha  country  of  Jugortiba,  he  quklrly 
made  himself  master  of  the  cities  that  yet  remamra  to  the  latter. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mamritania,  at  first  assisted  this  prince,  but  fear- 
ing at  length  |6r  lufo«^csown,and  understanding  that  the Rqmwi^ 
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would  be  satisfied  with  the  delivery  of  Ju^ttftha  Mto  thek  hand^  h« 
resorted  to  this  treacherous  measure,  and  the  Nmnidian,  draggea  in 
chains  to  Rome,  expeiienced  the  fate  abore  reeorded^ 

5.  After  a  short  war  with  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  of 
whom  several  hundred  thoosands  ware  dain  »nder  Marius, 
the  Rmnan?  fell  into  a  conleaiiion  wilh  the  allied  states  of 
Italy.  This  was  called  the  Social  War,  and  was  entered  into 
on  the  part  of  the  sta^,  with  a  view  to  obtun  die  i^hts  of 
citizenship,  91  years  B.  C. 

This  war  ended  in  an  allowance  of  those  j^ts,  to  such  of 
the  allies  as  ^ould  return  to  their  allegiance.  It  cost  the 
lives  of  300,000  ot  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  was  conducted  by 
the  ablest  generals,  on  both  si<ks. 

6.  Following  this  was  the  comnoencement  of  the  Mitliridatic 
Warj  89  years  R  C.  SyJla,  wlio  had  di^inguished  himself  in 
the  social  war,  was  appointed  to  the  coiAmand  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Mithridates,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Ma- 
rius.  This  measure  was  the  foundation  of  those  dreadful 
dissensions  by  which  Rome  became-sooh  distracted. 

Within  the  space  of  three  yeara,  Sylla  greatly  humbled  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  re- 
turned to  Rome,  burning  with  revenge  against  his  enemies, — 
Marius  and  his  accomplices. 

{Mithridates  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarcli,  whose  dominion 
at  this  time  extended  over  Cappadocia,  Bitliynia,  Thrace,  Macedon, 
end  all  Greece.  He  was  able  to  bring  250,000  infantry  into  the  field, 
and  50,000  horse.  He  had  also  a  vast  number  of  armed  chariots, 
tttid  in  his  port  400  ships  of  war. 

The  Romans  desired>to  attack  him,  and  they  wanted  no  other  pre 
tence,  than  his  having  invaded  some  of  those  states  that  were  mider 
the  protection  of  Rome.  Sylla  entered  with  spirit  on  the  war,  and 
soon  had  an  oppotunity  to  acquire  glory  by  his  arms. 

This  general  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  thecommonwealUi, 
bdon^^  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  His  person 
was  elegant,  his^air  noble,  his  manners  easy  and  apparently  sincere  ,• 
he  lov«i  pleasure,:  but  glory  still  more ;  and  fond  of  popularity,  he  de- 
«red  to  please  all  the  world.  He  rose  by  degrees  into  office,  and 
soon  eclipsed  every  other  commander.  On  this  account  he  received 
the  present  appointment,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Marius. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  whi0h  had  now  commenced  in  earnest 
Mithridates  having  caused  150,000  Romans,  who  were  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  be  slain  in  cold  blood,  next  sent  his  general  Archelaus  to  op- 
pose Sylla.  Archelaus,  Jiowever,  was  defeated  near  Athens,  with  the 
loss  of  an  incredible  number  of  his  forces. 

AnoUter  little  followed,  by  which  the  Roman  general  recovered 
all  the  countries  that  had  been  usurped  by  Mithridates ;  so  that  both 
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iMurtiM  desired  a  oessation  of  arnuL  Mithridates  on  aeoouiit  of  hit 
KMses,  and  Sylla  on  account  of  his  aesigns  against  Marius. 

7.  Before  much  progress  was  made  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
the  contention  between  Marius  and  Sylla  had  begun,  88  yean*- 
R  C.  Sylla  having  been  recalled  from  Asia,  re&ised  to  obey 
(he  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  found  his  anny  well  disposed 
to  support  him.  They  required  thdr  leader  to  march  them 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  led  them  on^and  they  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand. 

Marius  and  his  partisans,  after  some  resistance,  fled  from  the 
city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a  time  in  triumph.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  into  Asia,  to  finish  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  party  of  Marius  recovered  strength,  and  he 
returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  his 
zealous  partisan,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  city  he  compelled 
to  absolute  submission. 

After  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  considered  thdr  ene- 
mies, they 'assumed  the  consulship.  But  Marius,  in  a  fit  of 
debauch,  di«l  a  few  days  after ;  and  Cinna  at  no  great  inter 
val  fi^wed,  having  been  privately  assassinated. 

f  After  Sylla  had  entered  Rome  in  arms,  his  object,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vindictive  measures,  seemed  to  be  to  give  peace  to  the  city, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  effected  this  object,  as  he  supposed,  that 
he  departed  upon  his  expediton  against  Mithridates.  By  confining 
his  efforts  solely  against  Marius,  he  had,  however,  overlooked  a  for 
midable  rising  opponent  in  Coradius  Cinna.  ~ 

This  man,  who  was  of  noble  Extraction,  ambitious,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising, had  sufficient  influence  to  raise  an  army  with  a  view  to  cmi- 
tend  against  the  supporters  of  Sylla.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Marius, 
having  escaped  a  thousand  perils  during  his  absence,  returned,  with 
his  son,  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  An  army  of  veterans  and  slaves,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  promised  liberty,  fiocked  to  his  standard,  and 
burning  with  revenge,  he  entered  Rome,  having  previously  received 
the  submission  of  the  senate. 

Tragical  occurrences  followed ;  for  senators  of  the  first  rank  wctc 
butchered  in  the  streets,  and  every  personal  enemy  which  Marius  or 
Cinna  had,  that  coul^  i>e  found,  was  put  to  death.  In  a  month  Mari- 
us died,  having  satisfied  his  two  prevailing  passions  of  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  Cinna  was  preparing  to  meet  Sylla  in  arms,  he 
perished  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

8.  Sylla  soon  returned  to  Italy,  victorious  over  his  foreign 
enemy,  and  joined  by  Cethegus,  Pompey,  and  other  leaders, 
gave  battle  tb  those.  Romans  who  had  been  opposed  to  him, 
and  entirely  defeated  them.  Rome  now  for  the  first  time  re^ 
odved  a  native  master.    A  most  dreadful  massacre  and  pro- 
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8criptioii  followed,  id  which  Sylla  designed  to  exterminate 
every  enemy  he  had  in  Italy. 

If  The  ^rmy  opposed  to  Sylla  was  headed  by  yoong  Mariufl^  floo  cf 
Caios,  and  although  it  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Sylla,  it  wap 
less  united  and  disciplmed.  Several  misfortunes^  however,  hai^ea- 
ing  to  the  forces  of  Mariuj,  they  soonyidded. 

Alarge  body  of  the  Samnites,  who,atthis  time,  were  m  the  interest 
of  Marius,  had  carried  the  war  to  the  gate  of  Rome.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  success^  when  Sylla  met  them,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest 
ensued.  Sylla  found  hunself  victorious.  On  the  field  of  battle  50,000 
of  the  vanquished  and  the  victors  lay  promiscuously  in  death.  Sylla 
now  became  undisputed  master  of  his  country,  and  entered  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

But  he  entered  it  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  direst  revenge. 
A  long  list  of  senators,  and  Roman  knights,  together  with  an  unnum- 
bered multitude  of  the  citizens,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
work  of  destruction  he  extended  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  He  permitted  his  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private  mjuries^ 
and  thus  almost  indiscriminate  massacres  took  place. 

9.  Such  violence,  however,  could  be  suppcnrted  only  by  an 
increase  of  power.  Accordingly  Sylla  invested  himself  with 
the  Dictatorship,  thus  designing  to  give  an  air  of  justice  to  his 
monstrous  oppressions.  This  dictatorship  commenced  82  years 
B.  C,  and  lasted  not  quite  three  years.  Rome  was  now  be- 
ginning to  settle  into  a  despotism,  having  passed  through  all 
the  forms  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  From 
this  time,  though  nominally  a  republic  for  a  number  of  yearsi 
it  never  freed  itself  from  the  yoke  of  despoUsm. 

Sylla,  as  perpetual  dictator,  was  without  a  rival  in  authmtyi 
and  absolute  master  of  the  government.  Every  thing  was 
done  as  he  exacted.  The  least  opposition  aroused  his  ven- 
geance. The  people  saw  nothing  before  them  but  the  pros- 
pect of  hopeless  slavery,  for,  while  they  were  amused  with  the 
show  of  their  former  government,  Sylla  took  care  that  none 
but  his  own  creatures  should  be  elected  to  any  office. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  however,  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  The  step  was  uuac- 
oountable,  tfnd  the  reasons  of  it  have  ever  remained  hidden 
fmm  mankind. 

}  He  retired  in  safety.  Of  all  that  great  multitude  which  he  had  so 
often  insulted  and  terrified,  none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  reproach 
or  tfccuse  him,  except  one  young  man  who  pursued  him,  with  bitter 
Invectives,  to  his  own  door. 

Sylla,  without  replying  to  so  low  an  adversary,  turning  to  those 
fdio  followed,  observed,  ^That  this  fellow's  msolence  womd,  for  the 
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ftitiirey'preveni  a^y  man's  hkying  down  an  office  of  sodi  miprems 
authority.'' 

Retiring  into  the  country,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  traii- 
mlttity  and  social  hwpiness,  if  such  a  wretch  could  enlqy  either,  he 
aid  not  long  survive  nis  ahdication,  dying  of  a  most  filmy  diocase  m 
loathsome  and  mortifying  object  to  human  ambition. 

A  little  before  his  death  he  made  his  own  efntaph,  ttie  tenor  of 
which  was.  ^  that  no  man  had  ever  exceeded  him  m  domg  good  to  his 
(iriends,  or  injuries  to  his  enemies.'^ 

SYRU. 

10.  The  aflkirs  of  Syria,  under  the  SeleucMs,  or  succes- 
sors of  Seleucus,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  in  a  very  un- 
prosperous  state.  A  successioa  of  massacres  and  usurpations 
took  place,  till  the  time  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  whom 
the  Syrians  invited  to  reign  over  them,  85  years  B.  C.  Indeed 
Syria  existed  in  independence  but  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
sent period,  having  been  made  a  province  of  Rome  soon  sifter 
the  commencement  of  the  next  succeeding  period,  viz.  64 
years  B.  C. 

§  Tfie  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  theSeleucide  of  the  pre- 
sent era.  The  first  was  Demetrius  Nicator,  or  the  conqueror,  who 
reign^  five  vears,  but  was  then  confined  to  his  palace  for  a  long 
time.  He  afterwards  recovered  his  dominions,  and  reigned  fottr 
years. 

After  him  Tryphon  usun>^  the  sceptre,  and  reigned  ftmr  yeairs. 
lie  was  at  Icn^h  killed  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  next  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  made  war  against  Jerusalem,  and 
oUiged  it  to  capitulatcvbut  he  granted  the  Jews  a  peaee  apon  reason^ 
able  conditions. 

In  attempting  to  recover  all  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  the  Sy- 
rian empire,  of  which  Parthia  was  one,  he  made  war  against  Phraalee^ 
king  of  Parthia,  but  being  obliged  to  separate  his  troops  and  put 
ikem  into  winter  quarters,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  resolved  on 
their  destruction,  and  massacred  them  idl  in  one  day.  Iw^ding  at- 
tendants, they  amounted  to  400,000  persons. 

After  this  prince  were  Seleucus  V.  Antiochus  Giyphus,  who  reign- 
•  ed  2d  years,  Antiochus  IX.  who  was  slarn  by  a  son  of  Gr3rphus;  and 
one  or  two  others  whose  names  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Syrians  having  suffered  «oiong,  and  so  seventy,  imder  Ihe 
turbulent  princes  of  the  race  of  Seleucus,  resolved  to  exclude  them 
Ox>m  the  tlirone.  This  they  accomphshed  by  sending  an  embas^  to 
TTigranes,  and  inviting  him  to  accept  of  itye  sovereignty.      ' 

Tigranes  complied  with  their,  request,  and  swaycSl  the  fjjrrian 
^  sceptre  18  years  in  perfect  peace.  Engaging  afterwards  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  Lucullus  the  consul  defeated  him,  and  took  the  ci^  of 
Ti|(ranpcerla,  69  years  B.  C«    .    ,         . 
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AAer  this,  Antiochus  Asiaticus^  a  son  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of 

Syria,  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Lucullus,  and  reigned  peace. 

ably  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but  at  the  ejroiration  of  that  time 

he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  Ssrria  was  reduced 

.  lo  a  Roman  province. 

JEWS. 

11 .  Pursuing  the  history  of  the  Jews  imder  the  Maccabees 
It  i^pears,  that  the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabeeus  availed 
themselves  of  their  advantages  with  perseverance  and  suc- 
cess. By  their  exertions  they  established  the  independence  of 
their  country,  and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vi- 
gorous monarchy.  • 

John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccahttus,  uniting  in  his 
person  the  offices  of  high  priest  and  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  subdued  the  enemies  of  his  country,  ceased  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  kings  of  Syria,  firmly  estaUished  his  govern- 
ment, and  is  celebrated  for  bis  many  valuaUe  qualities,  135 
B.  C.  He  reigned  28  years. 

Hirsons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  kings ; 
and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family,  though  not 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  His  descendants  are  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  continu^  about  126 
years.  The  independence  of  Judea  was,  however,  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  an  event  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  period.^ 

§  Ckmceraing  Hrycanus  it  may  be  further  recorded,  that  he  seized 
oo  several  of  the  defaioeless  cities  of  Syria,  and  thus  accomplished 
a  complete  deliverance  of  his  nation  frc^  tne  oppression  of  Syria. 
He  also  made  some  conquests^  bothsin  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  turned 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  Samaritans,  and  subdued  Idumea.  At 
ttie  time  of  his  death  he  had  raised  his  nation  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  that  reigned  after  H3rrcanus,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigonus  to  be  killed  on  suspi- 
cion of  disloyalty ;  that  his  mother  cltuming  a  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty by  virtue  of  Hyrcanus'  wJU,  was  barbaroutdy  starved  to 
death,— and  that  her  other  sons  were  kept  in  close  confinement. 

This  tyrannical  persecutor  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which  had 
not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  effected  the  conquest 
of  Iturea.  His  successes,  however,  were  soon  interrupted  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  the  deep  remorse  he  felt  on  account  of  the  ^matment  of  ht? 
mother,  produced  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  ^peewy  close*!  his 
widted  lUe  and  rdgn»  . 

L2  . 
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EGYPT. 

12.  Egypt,  during  this  period,  continued  under  the  rul» 
of  the  PU)lemfiBan  dynasty.  The  nation  increased  in  magi- 
nificence  and  consequence  during  the  reigns  vi  the  PtoleniieflL 
Their  reigns,  however,  were  disturbed  by  many  plote  and  in- 
surrections, which  arose  between  the  different  states  over 
which  the  pruices  had  dominion. 

These  states  were  so  numerous,  as  at  one  time  to  include 
33,333  well  peopled  cities. 

§  Of  the  first  Ptolemy  in  this  period,  viz.  Physcon,  we  remark,  that 
he  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  corpulency;  but  the  name  which 
he  assumed  was  Evergetes,  or  the  Benefactor^  This  was  changed  by 
hif  subjects  into  Kakergetes,  or  the  Evil  Doer,  for  he  was  the  most 
cruel,  wicked,  and  de^icable  of  the  Ptolemies  who  swayed  the  Eg3^ 
tian  sceptre. 

He  murdered  the  child  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  in  his  mother's  arms. 
He  caused  all  persons  to  be  put  to  death  who  had  lamented  the  fate 
of  the  yoimg  prince,  and  gave  free  permission  to  the  foreigners  who 
composed  his  guard,  to  plunder  and  massacfe  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria*  That  wealthy ^ity  was  accwdmgijr  stript  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  repeopled  by  strangers  whom  he  had  invited  thither. 

These,  and  many  otner  enormities,  rank  him  among  the  mostbru* 
tal  of  mankind.  Plolemy  Lathyrus  succeeded  Physcon.  His  mother 
Cleopatra,  however,  contrived  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place  his  bro- 
ther Alexander  on  the  throne*  The  latter  retained  tlie  title  of  king 
18  years.    After  his  de&tli,  Lath)rrus  re-assumed  the  (jovcmmenU 

To  Laihyrus  a  most  inhilman  ^tion  is  attributed,  m  his  war  with' 
the  Jews,  (A\  a  certain  occasion.  Having  taken  up  his  quarters  aftei' 
a  victorious  battle,  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Jtidea,  he  caused- 
ill  the  female  and  ti^ant  inlmbitaiifts  to  he  murdered^  and  their  muti^ 
kt^d  limbs  to  be  put  mto  boiling  caldrons,  as  if  he  designed  lo  mak« 
a  repast  for  his  army.  He  wished  to  inspire  the  Jews  with  terror  by 
representing  thek  enemies  as  cannibals. 
PARTHIA. 

13.  Parthia  continued,  during  this  period)  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arsacidse,  or  descendants  of  Arsaces.  This  empire, 
wliich  was  greatly  extended  at  erne  time,  and  which  under 
Mithridates  1.  enjcycd  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  was  soon 
afterwards  cotisiderably  Abridged.  The  principal  sovei-eigna 
during  tins  peroid,  were  Phraates  II»  Artabanus  11/ and  mv 
tliridatesIL 

§  Phraates  IL  when  prepawng  to  mvade  Syria  at  a  eertainthne)' 
found  hiUi^elf  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Scythians,  whom 
he  had  called  to  his  assistai)ce  a^ajnst  Antiochus,  and  to  whom  he 
refused  to  pay  the  promised  sum,  on  account  of  tlieir  not  aniving. 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians  .^  : 
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In  oriet  to  strengthen  his  army  he  enliflted  aO  the  Oi«ek  in^t«- 
nariea,  who,  il^dlowmg  Aiitiochiis,  were  prisDn^v;  Imt  tl^ee  Gre^ 
having  been  treated  Mtfuh  cruelty  during  tiioir  oapt^ty,  reaolved  to 
hare  revense ;  and  in  the  fifst  engagement  deserted  to  the  Seythian% 
«nd  in  con^inetion  wiUi  them  s^tacked  the  Parthian^  cnt  their  army 
to  pieces,  kiMed  the  king,  and  ravaged  their  eomi^^  In  this  battle 
tlie  Chinese  also  assist^  the  Seyiluans,  which  is  their  first  appear- 
ance myroad,  which  history  reeoMs.  They  had  prerioosly  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  country  in  their  wars  and  transactions.      > 

Disliiiguished  Characters  in  Period  /JC 

1 .  PoIyWiis,  a  learned  historian,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

2.  Apollodorus,  a  Greek  grammarian. 

3.  Lucilius,  an  early  Roman  poet. 

4.  Marius;  a  ceieliTCEted  R(»naa  general  and  consul. 

5.  Sylla,  an  able  general^  eminent  for  his  success  and  cm- 
elty  in  war. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus,  a  liberator  of  the  Jew»>  and  fether  of  the 
AsmoQean  dynasty. 

§  1.  Polybins  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece.  He  was  initiated 
in  the  duties,  and  nmde  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  a  states- 
man, by  his  fath<?r,  the  instracter  of  Phflopcemen.  He  fon^ht  against 
the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  bnt  was  taken  and  brought  pri- 
soner to  Rome, where  he  was  befriended  by  the  younger  Sci pio. 

Pdybius  acquired  an  intimacy  with  the  powerful  Romans,  and 
was  pifesent  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  After  the  death 
of  Scipio,  he  Yeiired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  died  in  his  82d  year, 
about  124  years  B.  G.  He  wrote  a  universal  history  in  Greek,  divi- 
ded into  40  books,  which  began  with  the  first  Punic  War,  and  finished 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by  Paulus.^  , 

The  greajtest  part  of  this  valuable  Histofy  is  lost.  Five  books,  and 
numerofks'lragments,  renuEin.    It  is  highly  iiuthentic  and  accu/ate. 

2.  Apollodorus  flourished , about  1-15  years  B.  €.  He  wro>6  a  his- 
tory qf  Athens,  besides  other  works.  But  of  all  h,is  compositions  no- 
thing is  extant,. ey<?ept  his  Biblipthecaj-a'valuable  woji*/ diyide4  into 
three  books.,'    /  V -'  '  -''      • 

3.  Lucilius  was  a  Komah  knight^iji  at  Aunmca,a|<l^ii^iiiguished 
by  his  virtuous  aivi  iij^ffensivciJhniacJter/'  'He  is  considered  as  the 
first  ^eat  6«rttric4  writer 'amopg  the  JRomans,  and  inde^  as  the 
founder  of  satire.  y-He  was  superior  to  l^i^  pij^iical'pJ'c^ACessors  at 
Rome  \  he  wr(^ withigrdat  fdtfghness  arid  melegahce,  but  vnih  much 
fecility,  ana  he  gained  many  admirere. 

Blackwell  saysj  that  he  was  "  a  writer  of  such  keennes  of  temper 
and  flowing  wit  as  fitted  him  to  strike  out  a  new  rc^d,  never  trod  by 
poet  before."  Some,  however,  admired  him  beyond  his  real  merita 
Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote,  nothing  but  a  few  verses  remains.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  the  4€^h  year  Of  his  age  .         .  » 
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4.  MlUrins  was  Imrii  of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents,  bul  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  cruel  ^rrants,  that  Rome  ev&c  beheld 
during  her  consular  government.  lie  became  sev^  times  consid. 
He  destroyed  the  Ambrones,  Teutonea,  and  Cimbri,  who  w^re  pre* 
paring  to  invade  Italy,  and  raised  a  civil  war,  to  oppose  the  power  ot 
Sylla,  as  has  been  narrated  in  this  History.  He  died  B.  G.  86,  after 
he  had  filled  all  Rome  with  blood. 

Among  the  instances  which  are  mentioned  of  his  firmness,  this 
may  be  recorded.  A  swelling  in  the  leg  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
a  physician,  who  urged  thp  necessity  of  cutting  it  off.  Blarius  gave 
it,  and  saw  the  operation  performed  without  a  distortion  of  the  face, 
and  without  a  groan.  The  physician  asked  the  other,  and  Marius 
gave  it  with  equal  composure. 

5.  Sylla  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius,  between  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  most  bloody  wars  were  waged.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  but  was  poor  in  early  life.  He  afterwards  be- 
came immensely  rich.  He  first  entered  the  army  under  Mftrius,  as 
.quaestor,  in  Numidia.  He  afterwards  had  the  administration  of  the 
Milhridatic  war> 

In  his  wars  with  Marius,  Sylla  acted  the  tyrant  to  a  terrible  ex- 
tent, and  tVie  streets  of  Rome  he  filled  with  devaistation  and  blood. 
As  perpetual  dictator,  he  exercised  the  most  absolute  audiority ;  but 
at  length  abdicated  and  dial  at  Puteoli  of  e  most  loathsome  disease, 
in  his  60th  year,  78  B.  C.  Mankind  have  never  understood  the  cause 
of  his  abdication*  He  and  Marius* both  sought  in  their  last  sickness 
to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  by  continu^  intoxication. 

6.  John  Hyrcanus  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after 
his  father.  He  restored  his  nation  to  independence,  from  the  power 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  died  106  years  B..  C.  He  was  illus: 
trious  by  his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  being  the  father  of  %l  »ace  of  princei 
He  wasSsucceeded  on  the  thi;one  of  Judea  by  a  son  of  the  same  nami^ 


N^  ...       ^^PpI^OD  X. 

The  !^i^  ^(  RemanLjbtercUnre^  extending  ff'hni  thefirH 
of  Jesus  Qtrist,  or  thecommencemhUof^heCHHstian  eira^ 

Sfi€:^^.^ftjjtfEiat  the  commencement  of  tW  ^ridd,  had 
greatly  extendeiitrfl^SiKiiioiis,'  aat^o^^ia^igiiKb^coming  a  uni- 
versal empire.  Abroad  the  Romans  iriumphed— feut  af  "h^iiie 
iheir  affairs  were  in  a  melancholy  and  distracted  state.  The 
form  of  public  liberty  remained,  but  the  realit}''  had  principaUy 
departed.  The  civil  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  had  pros- 
^  trated  many  of  their  most  valu^le  institutions. . .      . 
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BefocetbesedisseiiskHis  were  broiU[lit  to  a  cbse,  a  man  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  stage,  who  was  destined  to  destroy  the 
last  remnant  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  man  wae 
Julius  Caesar.  In  his  first  military  enterprise,  80  years  B.  C, 
in  tl^e  siege  of  Mytileae,  under  Thermus,  the  pnetor  of  Asia, 
his  bravery  and  talents  were  rewarded  with  a  civic  crown. 

Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  interference  in  the  feuds  which  were 
then  prevailing.  Beibre  he  had  finished  his  studies,  however, 
he  raised  troops  to  repress  the  incursicnis  of  Mithridates,  aad 
was  successful  in  saving  or  rescuing  several  of  the  eastern 
provinces  from  his  grasp. 

§  From  this  time  his  ambitious  views  were  too  apparei^and  in  seek- 
ing office  and  popularity^  he  was  but  too  successful.  He  had  escaped 
with  difficulty  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  who  was  persuaded  to  let 
him  live,  though  that  tyrant  dreaded  Ctesar's  abilities. 

Caesar  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  and 
had  .married  a  daughter  of  Cinna.  His  powerful  name  and  connex- 
ions he  strengthened^  by  arts  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  ad- 
dress. His  powers  of  mind  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  excelled 
in  whatever  branch  of  pursuit  he  engaged. 

He  was  in  person  slender,  tall,  and  delicate,  and  was  reputed  to  be 
ttie  handsomest  man  in  Rome.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his  finger 
wider  tfie  nicely  adjusted  curis  of  his  head,  when  he  appeared  in  pub- 
tic  assemblies :  this  led  Cicero  to  remaric,  •*  that  one  would  hardly 
.  Jfiiagine  that  under  such  a  fine  ies^or,  there  was  hatching  the  de- 
«tructi(m  of  the  liberties  of  Rome." 

Of  his  feats  in  war,  and  the  important  part  he  acted  in  the  common* 
Wealth,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  following  the  order  oC 
events. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Sylla,  contention  broke  out  anew ; 
for  the  terror  of  hk  power  had  created  a  short  interval  of  a 
dreadful  repose. 

Catidus  and  Lepidus  settled  their  difficulties  only  by  arms— 
and  the  War  of  Sertorioiis,tad  the  Servile  War  ensued.  These, 
however,  were  safely  terminated  after  a  few  years.  The  war 
of  Sertorius  ^nmenced  77  years  B.  C.  The  Servile  War 
commenced  7%  years  B.  C. 

§  Lepidus,  who  was  consu),  wishing  to  annul  all  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
■was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Catulus.  To  carry  his  pomt  he  found 
It  aeeeasary  to  use  force,  and  accordingly  he  raised  an  «army  in  his 
government  of  Gaul,  with  which  he  approached,  in  hostile  array,  to- 
wards Rome. 

Catulus,  to  whom  Pompey  and  his  forces  were  joined,  met  him  ,at 
the  MUvian  Bridge,  two  mitefif  from  Rome>  aad  g^ve  him  battle.  ]>- 
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pidoa  was  entirely  defisited,  and  escaping  into  Sardinia,  soon  died  of 
grief.    His  party,  however,  did  not  expire  with  him. 

A  more  dangerous  enemy  still  remamed  in  Spain.  This  was  Ser- 
tonus,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  had  been  bred  under  Marius,  his  equal 
m  courage— his  superior  in  virtue.  •  Banished  fh)m  Rome  by  SyiJa, 
he  had  found  a  refuge  in  Spain,  whither  ail,  who  fled  from  Syila-a 
cruelty,  resorted  to  lum.  Having  gained  Jthe  affections  of  its  warlike 
nhabitants,  he  resisted,  during  eight  years,  the  Roman  power. 

Metellus,  and  afterwards  Pompey,  were  sent  to  bring  him  to  sub- 
mission, but  he  often  came  off  victorious,  and  was  even  threatening 
to  invaae  Italjr,  when  he  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Sptdn  quiddy 
submitted  to  Pompey. 

The  Servile  War  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gladiators,  who  broke 
from  their  fencmg-school  at  Capua,  and  having  drawn  a  number  of 
daves  aftei»  them,  overthrew  the  force  that  was  sent  against  th^m. 
and  from  this  success,  their  number  soon  increased  to  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

With  this  strength,  and  headed  by  Spartacus,  their  general,  they 
sustained  a  vigorous  war  of  three  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
and  even  talked  of  attacking  Rome ;  but  Crassus,  having  assembled 
all  the  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and  among  them  Spartacus,  nghting  bravely 
to  the  last. 

S.  The  War  which  liad  been  carried^on  against  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  which  Sylla  had  suspended  by  means  of  a  peace, 
was  renewed  about  this  time,  72  years  B.  C.  This  was  cme 
of  the  most  important  warswe^hich  the  Romans  ever  waged. . 
Mithridates  defeated  the  successor  of  Sylla,  and  conti'acting^ 
an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  began  to  be  quite 
formidable  to  the  power  of  Rome. 

Lucullus,  however,  an  experienced  genera),  was  sent  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  several  engagements^  with  inamense 
loss.  Tigranes  also  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arm ;  and 
both,  doubtless,  would  have  been  obliged  soon  to  sue  for  peacOi 
had  not  Lucullus,  by  means  of  intrigue,  been  deposed  from 
his  command,  and  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead. 

After  this,  Mithridates  met  with  success  again,  till  Pompey 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  this  powerful 
enemy  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  great  general^ 
the  Roman  arms  were  completely  victorious,  and  the  wai 
temiinated  about  63  years  B.  C,  with  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates. 

§  Mithridates  was  the  undaunted  enemy  of  Rome  during  25  years. 
His  resources  in  wealth  and  soldiers  were  great,  and  his  bravery  and  , 
talents  ware  equal  to  his  resources.  The  I&man  general  with  whom 
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hihadllmSly  lo  contend,  was  an  antagonist  worthy  <tf  kfan,  inefBry 
regpect  Pompey  had  already  become  a  iavourite  hero  of  the  Ro« 
man  people. 

He  haa  generally  been  soecessM  in  his  militaiy  enterprises,  and 
in  the  commission  which  he  had  recently  received  of  managing  the 
war  a|[dnst  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  had. shewn  eqiml 
iDtr^idity  and  skill.  Pleased  with  his  success,  the  people  had  en- 
trusted to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  an 
almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  power  would  have  rendered  him  extronely  dangerous  to  tlie 
liberties  of  his  country,  had  he  been  an  enemy  to  those  liberties.  But 
though  highly  ambitious,  he  was  desirous  rather  of  glory  than  of  do- 
minion. He  wished  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  for  this  rea- 
son entered  into  a  contest  with  Crassus  for  the  favour  of  the  people, 
as  he  afterwards  fought  against  Ca»ar,  in  behalf  of  the  republic 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  he  manifested,  his  qualities  as  a  general 
He  first  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithndates.  But 
these  were  refused ;  and  the  king,  collecting  an  army  from  the  wrecks 
of  his  former  power,  was  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Armenia.  In 
this  project,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  flea 

Pompey,  nevertheless,  overtook  him  before  he  had  time  to  pass  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  then  night,  but  being  compelled  to  engage^  it  is 
said  the  moon,  shining  from  behind  the  Roman  army,  lengthened 
their  shadows  so  much,  that  the  archers  of  Mithridates  shot  their  ar 
rows  at  these,  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 

He  was  overthrown  with  great  loss ;  but  he  broke  through  the  Ro- 
man army  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  and  escaped.  Hexey  aAer  wan- 
dering through  the  forests  several  days,  leading  his  horse,  and  sub- 
wsting  on  fruits  which  were  found  in  his  way,  he  met  with  a  few 
thousand  of  his  troops  that  had  survived  the  engagement,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  one  of  his  magazines,  containing  the  treasures  deposi- 
ted to  support  the  war. 

After  this  he  sought  aid  from  several  princes ;  but  though  he  failed 
m  this  attempt,  and  though  he  was  betrayed  by  his  unnatural  son,  he 
•till  aimed  at  great  designs,  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  he  pro- 
jected the  Invasion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  being  apprized  of 
his  intentions,  a  mutiny  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by  his  son. 

Being  obliged^to  take  refuge  in  his  palace,  he  sent  to  his  son  for 
leave  to  depart,  with  offers,of  the  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  hinu 
The  monster,  however,  denied  this  request,  and  sternly  conveyed  a 
message  to  the  old  man,  intimating  that  death  was  now  all  that  he 
could  expect. 

This  instance  of  filial  ingratitude  aggravated  all  his  o&er  calami- 
ties ;  and  he  sought  for  his  wives,  children,  and  himself,  a  voluntary 
death.  They  all  readily  consented  to  die  with  their  monarch,  rather 
than  to  imdergo  the  horrors  of  a  Roman  captivity. 

4.  After  defeating  Mithridates,  Pompey  made  very  nume- 
nnis  and  extensive  conquests,  setting  up  and  deposing  kings 
Whis  pIcaBure     He  at  length  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
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and  after  besieging  it  three  months,  took  it — 12,000'  of  iti^ 
deTenders  having  lost  their  lives.  He  then  retorned  to  Romt^ 
eojoying  the  most  splendid  triumph  that  ever  entered  its 
gates,  61  years  B.  C. 

J  Darius,  kimg  of  Media,  and  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  were  compel- 
to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  Pompey,  while  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  peace.  From 
thence,  extending  his  conquest  over  the  Thureeans  and  Arabians,  he 
reduced  all  Syria  and  Pontus  into  Roman  provinces. 

In  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  with  the 
holy  things  of  the  place,  he  restored  H3nrcanus  to  the  priesthood  and  * 
government,  and  took  Attstobulus  with  him  to  grace  his  triumph. 
This  triumph  lasted  two  days.  In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  15 
conquered  kmgdoms.  800  cities  taken,  29  cities  repeopled,  and  1000 
castles  brought  to  acknowledge  the  empire  Of  Rome. 

The  treasures  that  were  brought  home  amounted  to  near  20,000,000 
of  our  money  ($ ;)  and  the  trophies  and  other  splendours  of  the  pro» 
cession,  were  such,  that  the  sp^tators  seemed  lost  in  the  magnificent 
profusion.  The  glory,  rather  than  the  real  prosperity  of  Rome,  was 
increased  by  these  victories.  While  Pompey  and  the  Roman  arms 
were  triomphant  abroad,  the  city  was  near  its  ruin,  by  means  of  a 
conspiracy  m  its  very  boisom. 

5.  Sergius  Catiline,  a  patrician  by  birth,  at  this  time,  (B.  C. 
64)  ]^t^  the  downfall  of  his  country.  His  object  was  to 
rise  on  its  ruins  to  wealth  and  power ;  and  accordingly  aaso- 
ciatiug  with  bhn  a  number  of  ambitious,  profligate  characters 
like  himself,  he  hoped  to  throw  Rome  and  all  Italy  into  a  state 
of  tumult  and  insurrection,  and  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  citizens. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  \vho  was  ccmsul,  frustrated  this 
horrible  project.  Taking  the  necessary  precautions^  he  secured, 
the  conspirators  that  were  in  Rome,  and  ordered  them  to  exe- 
cution, according  to  law.  Catiline,  who  had  fled,  soon  raised 
an  army,  and  coming  to  battle  with  the  forces  of  the  repubhc, 
he  was  overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  whole  army  were 
given  to  tbe  sword. 

Cicero,  by  his  abilities,  patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  was  raised  to  the  most  unviable  height  of  glory  and  re- 
nown. 

6.  Pompey,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  sought 
io  be  the  first  man  in  the  republic.  His  contention  was  more 
particularly  with  Crassus,  who,  on  account  of  his  we^th, 
possessed  an  influence  at  this  time  next  to  that  of  Pompey. 
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GsBsar,  wbawas  also  as^ring  after  the  same  disdiieticm^Biiighf 
to  accomplish  his  object  by  unkmg  these  rivals. 

This  union  he  brought  to  pass,  and  thus  he  avoided  making 
himself  an  enemy  to  either  of  them,  and  enjoyed  the  iavour 
of  both.  From  a  regard  to  their  mutual  friend,  Pooqpey  and 
Crassus  agreed  to  a  p^urtition  of  power  with  CQesar,  a^  thua 
was  form^  the  First  Triumvirate,  B.  C.  59.. 

Ceesar  was  chosea  consul .  He  increns^  h|s  popularityi^t^y 
a  division  (glands  among  the  poorer  citizen?,and,strengthened 
his  interest  with  Pompey,  by  giving  him  bis  daughter  u^ 
marriage.  The  coalition  between  Pompey,  Crassus^  and 
GfiQsair^  coi^tuted  a  power  distinct  from  the  senate  (x  the  peo-^ 
pie,  and  yei  dependent  on  both.  It  was  exiceedin^y  detri-: 
mental  to  the  public  Ubertias. 

7.  Having  divided  the  empire  between  them,  these  three 
u^vid^als  prepared  for  their  reactive  destinations.  Csesar. 
bowevery  previously  to  his  departure,  had  the  addsess  to  pro- 
cmre  the  baiiishmeiit  of  Cicero  from  Rome,  arid  thus  removed 
one  of  Ihe  greatest  obstacles  to  his  career  of  ambition.  He  ac- 
complished this  object  by  means  of  his  partisans,  particu-. 
larly  Clodius,  the  tribune,  58  years  B.  C.  i 

The  pretext  for  this  baee  act,  was  the  illegality  of  certain 
measures  pursued  in  the  suppression  of  CatiUhe's  conspiracy. 
TWough  the  interest  of  Pompey,  however,  Cicero  was  at 
length  recalled  from,  exile,  with  distinguished  honour. 

f  Cicero  eontinued  tabe  tbe  watchfrd  guardian  of  the  few  remaining 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Romans,  ii 
not  of  all  anticpity.  Hb  virtues  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  talents. 
He  appMtfed,  noweTer,  to  have  one  foible,  and  that  was  vanity.  He 
desired  to  tkiute^tn  hiB  dian^cter  incompatihle  qualities ;  and  to  be 
thought  not  only  ^e  greatest  orator,  but  the .  gi^test  jester  irt 
Rome. 

'In  hi»  ^es^  for  the  puUic  good,  Caesar  bad.  reason  to  fear  him.  To 
procure  hi^  tranithnient  from  the  city,  he  Istyoured  the  designs  oC 
Ctodius,  who  was  Cieero^s  inveterate  oaemy,  and  in  this  he  was 
joHilil  IfjrPompef.  Caodlus,  as  tribune,  caused  a  law  to  be  passed. 
UBporttiig  thttt  any  who  had  condemned  a  fioman  citizen  unheard, 
should  himsdf  be  banished.  This  was  designed  to  have  a  bearing 
on  Cicero,  m  regard  to  his  proceedings  against  Catiline. 

Being  hnpeaohed  on  this  law,  Cicero  was  banished  400jniles  from 
Italy,  \m  houses  ^ere  ordered  to  be^  d^plished,  and  his  goods  .set 
up  for  sale,  to  vain  did  he  protest  against  the  iniquitous  sentence ; 
Uie  people  haft  ungratefully  forgotten  their  benefactor,  and  sixteen 
months  did  he  spend  in  solitude  and  grief.  He  bore  hur  exile  with 
the  greanest  mipatienee.  ^  m  * 
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PMapey,  vrho  liad  <;onciiiTed  in  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  nt 

length  saw  his  mistake  in  the  growing  reputation  and  power  oi  his 

rivu,  Caesar.  To  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunet^  he  needed  the  aid  of 

X!icero,  and  interceding  in  his  fiivour,  procured  liip  recall  to  Rome, 

57B.  C. 

8.  CfiBsar,  who  had  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaol 
and  Dlyria,  nobly  sustained  the  military  glory  of  his  country, 
in  the  wars  which  he  waged  on  its  account.  In  Gaul,  Ger- 
.many,  and  Britain,  he  spread  the  terror  of  his  anns.  His 
landing  oh  the  British  isles,  and  his  success  in  subduing  the 
rtivage  and  hardy  natives,  is  a  memorable  event  in  history. 

His  invasion  of  Britain  took  place  55  years  B.  C;  and  his 

eubfugation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  effected 

/  at  two  different  times,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  54  R  C.  But 

the  urgency  of  afiairs  at  home,  delayed  the  progress  of  his 

arms  in  Britain. 

§  Oassar,  hi  the  first  year  of  his  government,  subdued  the  Helvetii, 
who  had  left  their  own  country,  and  attempted  to  settle  themselves 
in  the*  mwe  inviting  regions  of  the  Roman  provinces.  Two  hundred 
thousimd  of  their  number  perished.  The  Germans,  with  Ariovistus 
at  their  head,  were  next  cut  off.  The  Belgae,  Nervii,  the  Celtic 
Gauls,  the  Suevi,  and  other  warlike  nations,  wa«  all  successively 
brought  under  subjection.  ^  •      . 

At  lengtii,  urged  by  the  desire  of  oonquest)  he  mvaded  BritahL 
But  upon  approaching  the  shores,  he  found  them  covered  with  men 
to  oppose  his  landing,  and  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  that 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight.  Having  obtained  other  advantages 
over  them,  and  bound  lihem  to  obediente^  he  passed  over  to  the  conti- 
nent during  winter  quarters,  meditating  aretum  in  the  spring. 

The  absence  of  the  conqueror  inspired  the  Brtons,  naturally  fond 
of  liberty,  with  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Rcmian  power.  But  in 
a  second  expedition,  Caesar  so  intimidated  them  with  repeated  victo- 
ries, that  they  no  longer  resisted  m  the  plains,  Imt  fled  to  the  forests. 
Her^  however,  they  were  unsafe,,  and  soon  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  smng  for  a  peace. 

Ih  the  course  <>f  nine  years  ^is  ambitious  general  and  waster  of 
httm<Ma  life  conquered,  toS^tber  with  Britsdn,  fdl  diat  country  whieh 
extenas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  German  sea«  Jt  is  said  that  ^ 
he  took  800  cities ;  subdued  300  diflerent  stakes ;  ovexcdone  3,000,000 
men,  1,000,000  of  whontfeU  on  the  fldd  of  battle,  and  the  remainder 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  plaudits  of  the  world, 
how  little  glory  was  tiiwe  in  all  thisi 

9.  The  death  of  Grassus,  which  occurred  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  53  years  B.  C,  put  an  end  to  the 
Triumvirate..  After  this  event,  Ca^ar  and  Ponopey,  whose 
union  was  %  from  being  sinc^e,  began  each  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  supreme^  undivided  dominion.  ^  Both  were  extremely 
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liowerllil ;  but  Csesar  bad  superior  talents,  and  an  invincibki 
iirmy  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  main  body  of  the  people 
were  also  in  favour  of  Caesar  who  had  won  them  by  his  libe- 
rality. 

The  strength  of  Pompey  lay  in  the  fiivour  <rf  the  consulsi 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  Roman  senate ;  and  several  legions 
Tiete  also  at  his  command.  In  attitudes  so  imposing,  and 
»vith  resources  so  vast,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  Uioee  dege* 
nerate  times,  each  should  be  encouraged  to  expect  the  poBsea* 
sion  of  supreme  power. 

The  contest  for  superiority  was  not  long  a  contest  of  plans 
and  feelings  merely — it  soon  became  a  contest  of  blows.  The 
result  of  mis  terrible  civil  war  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  Pompey  and  the  republic.  At  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly, 
Csesar  and  Pompey  met  in  battle,  in  which  Pompey  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed,  and  24,000 
taken  prisoners,  48  years  B.  C.  Being  soon  after  in  the  power 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Eg3rpt,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  proteo^ 
tion,  he  was  basely  murdered. 

§  Near  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  government,  Caesar  applied 
to  the  senate  to  be  continued  in  his  authority.  This  application  the 
senate  refused.  '  Ciesar  then  determined  to  appeal  to  arms  for  what 
he  chose  to  consider  as  his  right.  Having,  by  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  engaged  the  services  of  his  army  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  dfaw 
towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
eonsds,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if  Pom* 
pey  would  show  equal  submission. 

But  the  senate  being  devoted  to  Pompey,  was  determmed  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  consequently  passed  a  decree,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  if 
be  did  not  disband  his  army  within  a  linuted  time. 

Ca»ar,  nothing  at  all  intimidated  or  deterred  from  his  project, 
marched  his  army  to  the  Rubicon,  a  sraali  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  This  boundary  the  Romans 
considered  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  passed  with  impunity,  since  they 
had  solonmly  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  branded  with  sacri- 
lege aud  parricide,  any  person  who  should  presume  to  pkss  it,  with 
an  ai  my,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

At  this  spot,  he  fcfr  a  moment  hesitated,  as  if  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fearM  consec^uences  whPch  must  result  from  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take.  His  misgivings,  however,  subsiding,  he  said  to  one  of 
fiia  generals,  <Uhedie  is  cast,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
phmged  in,  and  with  his  soldiers  soon  |ained  the  opposite  shore. 

Terror  and  indignation  seized  the  citizens  of  Rome,  as  the  news 
of  this  transa^ion  readied  their  ears.    Pompey  was  not  im  sufiiciect 
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foro^Jo  nfieet  tfaie  enemy,  and  aooordinftly  quitted  thedty,  ami  led  hit 
•oldiers  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions.  From  fiiat  place  he 
passed  over  at  length  into  Macedonia,  followed  by  the  consuls,  and  a 
mrge  body  of  the  senators.  At  the  same  time,  he  caused  levies  to  be 
rai»sd  over  both  Italy  and  Greece.    - 

In  two  months,  Cssar  having  made  hunself  master  of  all  Italy, 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  most  of  the  peofde.  He 
secured  to  himself  the  supreme  authority  and  the  public  treasures; 
and  having  made  profession  of  respect  for  the  citizens  and  liberties 
of  Rome,  and  adjusted  the  concerns  of  the  city,  he  left  it  in  a  fe^ 
days,  and  set  out  to  take  the  field  again^  his  enemies. 

The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  having  possession  of  Spain,  Csesar 
marched  directly  thither,  leading  his  army  again  over  the  lofty  Alps. 
In  the  course  of  40  davs  he  subdued  the  whole  country,  and  return- 
ed victorious  to  Rome,  where,  during  his  absence,  he  haa  been  nomi- 
nated dictator.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  consul  also.  His  dictator- 
riiip  he  relinquished  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  daysw 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey's  preparations  were  such  as  became  the 
-crisis  which  was  approaching.  He  had  received  from  the  sovereigns 
of  the  East  very  considerable  supplies,  as  well  as  the  assurances  of  their 
friendship.  He  was  master  of  nine  Italian  legions,  and  had  a  fleet  of 
600  large  slups,  under  the  conduct  of  am  experienced  commander. 

The  nobles  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome,  flocked  daily 
around  his  standard  $  and  he  had  at  one  time  above  200  senators  in 
his  camp,  among  whom  were  the  great  names  of  Cicero  and  Cato. 
Pompey's  party  glorying  in  tlieur  numbers  mid  strength^  were  confi- 
dent of  success. 

Cffisar,  with  a  courage  bordermg  on  rashness,  mimediat^y  sought 
his  rival,  and  desired  to  )>ring  him  to  an  engagement.  Near  Dyrra- 
chium  the  opposing  arm  ies  were  so  situated  that  it  became  necessary 
to  fight;  The  result  was  by  no  means  decisive,  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble on  the  whole  to  Pompey,  who  afterwards  led  his  troops  to  Phar- 
salia. 

Previously  to  this  enc:>unter,  a  chrcumstance  took  place,  displa3rinfi 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Csesar.  For  the  purpose  of  hastcaiing  the  arriviS 
of  a  reinforcement,  he  conceived  the  dedgn  of  passing  ovar  to  B^UBr 
4usium  in  the  night,  by  eipbarking  in  a  fi^ermaa's  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Apsus»  This  he  accordin^y  did  with  great  secrecy, 
having  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  aslav& 

When  they  had  row^  <^  &  confflderal^e  way,  the  wind  sudd^y 
changed  against  them-~the  sea  began  to  rise  in  bUlows^  and  ^the  storm 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree*  The  fiaharman,  who  had  rowed 
all  night  with  extreme  labour,  was  often  inclined  to  put  back,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  hi^  passenger.  At  length,  however,  he  conceived 
himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  yet  he  was  loo  distant  firmn  land  to 
hope  for  making  good  his  return. 

In  this  moment  of  despair  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  oar,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when  Caesar  discovering 
himself,  commanded  him  to  row  boldly — *'  Fear  nothing,"  oried  hcL 
<<you  carry  C«Bsar«nd  his  fortune."  The  fiidterman  was  enoourageii 
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loproceRd,  but  the  wind  finally  forced  them  to  make  for  land,  and 
r^um. 

Soonufl^  the  affair  at  Dyrrachium,  the  hostile  armies  found  them- 
selves on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  iltoesar  invited  and  provdced  a 
i)attle,  by*  aU  the  arts  in  his  power.  Pompey  had  secured  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  and  it  was. by  the  artifice  of  decamping  and  indih 
eing  the  enemy  to  follow  him,  that  Caesar  drew  hnn  from  it 

MThen  Caesar  perceived  the  effect  Of  his  stratagem,  with  joy  in  hi^ 
countenance  he  informed  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  was  com«  which 
was  to  crown  their  glory,  and  terminate  their  iatigues.  His  forces, 
however,  were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  POmpey,  who  led  an 
army  <^  45,000  footmen,  and  7000  horse,  while  the  troops  of  Cttsar 
did  not  number  more  than  !^,000  men,  only  1000  of  whom  were 
Cavalry.    Biit.they  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  Pompey. 

Awfol  wafi  the  moment  of  meeting.  The  armies  were  both  Roman, 
mingled  indeed  With  foreigners,  ahd  the  first  in  the  world— the  leaders 
were  consummately  brave,  and  the  interest  at  stake  was  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  Every  heart  was  fired  and  every  arm  nerved.  The  generals 
both  addressed  their  armies  previously  to  the  engagement,  and  urged 
them  to  sustain  the'  reputation  of  their  ancient  bravery. 

The^battle  commenced  on  the  p€Ut  of  Ccesar.  But  the  cavalry  of 
PMnpey  were  too  numerous  for  their  adversaries.  Caesar's  men  were 
forc^  to  retire.  Their  general  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  had  made 
the  requisite  disposition  of  his  forces.  Six  icohorts  in  reserve,  who 
bad  been  ordeiw  to  discharge  their  javelins  at  the  fa^es  of  Pompey'f 
cavalry,  Were,  at  this  crisis,  brought  bp  to  the  engagement.  The  ain- 
ele  circumstance  of  the  manner  of  their  fighthig  determined  the  fate 
w  the  batUe.  Pompey's  cavalry,  who  consisted  of  the  younger  part 
of  the.  Roruan  nobility,  valued  themselves  upon  their  beaut3r^ai^d 
dreaded  a  scar  in  the  face,  more  than  a  wound  in  the  body.  Tiiey 
were  therefore  frightened  from  the  field  by  the  unusual  mode  of  at 
tadc,  and  thus  the  day  was  lost  to  Pompey  and  the  republic. 

The  loss  of  Caesar  was  mconsiderable,  200  men  only  being  slain 
His  clemency  towards  his  vanquished  enemies  deserves  to  be  noticed 
Most  (>f  the  prisoners  he  incoiTporated  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
to  the  Senators,  and  Roman  knights,  Who  fell  into  Ms  hands^  he  gave 
liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  they  pleased.  The  letters  which  Pom- 
pey had  received  from  several  persons  who  wished  to  be  thought  neu- 
tral, Caesar  committed  to  the  flames  without  reading  them,  as  Pom- 
pey had  done  upon  a  former  occasion. 

Caesar  followed  lip  his  victory  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  after' 
Pompey's  flight  instantly  pursued  him.  He  did  not  however  over- 
take him.  alive.  Pompey  had  been  destined  to  suffer  the  extremity  of 
•  inisery.  His  fkll  was  from  the  summit  of  power  to  the  most  abject 
dependence,  iw)d  it  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  terriDle,  Escaping  from 
file  field  of  battle,  and  wandering  along  tJie  beautiful  vale  of  T^ mpe, 
in  the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  he  finally  found  the  means  of '  sadmg 
to  Lesbos,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  Cornelia. 

Their  meeting  was  tender  and  distressing  to  the  last  degree.  The 
newK  of.  her  reverse  of  fortune  hod  caused  CormeMa  to  f amt,  and  for 
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%  eoTV^derable  time  life  aH>e«^  to  be  extingiushed.  At  length  iw- 
covering  herself,  she  ran  quite  through  the  city  to  the  sea-side.  Pom- 
p^y  received  her  without,  speaking  a  word,  and/or  some  time  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arips,  with^ilent  anguish.  When  wcnrds  fouM 
their  way,  the  tenderest  expresSloiiis  of  afifectioa  and  grief  "weare  mu- 
tually uttered.  ». 

But  it  became  necessary  to  flee,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Egypt^ 
they  sought  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  wh^  father  had  formerly 
found  in  Pompey  a  benefactor.  The  mmisters  of  the  king  wishing 
to  court  the  favour  of  Ceesar,  basely  proposed  to  receive  and  then 
murder  their  guest,  as  he  approachea  thp  shore.  This  diabcdical  coun- 
sel prevailing,  Achillas,  and  Septimlus,  the  latter  by  birth  a  Romaui 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Accordingly,  in  the  v«y  sight  of  Cornelia,  a?  Pompey  arose  to  go 
ashore,  supporting  himself  upon  his  freedman's  arm,  S^timius  stach 
bed  him  in  the  back  $  when  the  warrior,  perceiving  what  would  be  his 
fete,  silently  resigned  himself  to  it,  at  the  same  time  muffling  his  fece 
with  his  robe. 

The  freedman  of  Pompey,  after  the  people  had  retired,  found  the 
means  of  burning  the  body  of  hid  master,  from  which  the  head  had 
been  separated,  and  over  the  tomb  the  followmg  inscription  was 
afterwaixls  placed:  "He  whose  merits  deserve  a  temple,  can  now 
steely  fina  a  grave.''  Caesar  soon  reached  Eg^pt ;  but  the  head  ai 
pompey,  which  was  immediately  presented  to  nun,  and  from  which 
he  turned  his  face  in  horror,  informed  him,  th^t  he  had  now  nothing 
to,  fear  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  contended  with  him  /or  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 

10.  War  was  Ccesar's  element  He  foaind  an  occasion  of 
gratifjring  his  ruling  passion  m  Egypt.  In  a  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  he  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  latter,  and  ?it  length  brought  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  48  B.  O.  In  two  years  after,  he  subdued  Phamace% 
king  of  Pontus. 

§  Cleopatra,  though  sister  to  Roleray,  was  nevertheless  married  to 
him,  and  both  jointly  held  the  throne.  The  ambition  of  Cleopatra 
prompted  her  to  aspire  after  undivided  authority.  The  charms  of  / 
her  person  were  unequalled,  and  conquerine  even  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  they  engaged  him  in  a  war  which  was  alike  easy  and  der 
airable.  After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Caesar,  forgetful  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  bis  character,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  in  the  coin- 
pany  of  Cleopatra. 

From  such  a  course,  however,  he  soon  broke  o%  for  hearing  of  the 
revolt  of  Phamacei^  son  of  Mithridates,  who  ha<J  seiz^  upon  Chal- 
cis  an4  Armenia,  he  bent  his  way  thither.  In  the  ba^  of  Zela,  he 
signally  chastised  the  offending  monarch.  "I  came,  I  saw,,!  conquer- 
ed,*' is  the  expressive  language  in  which  his  r?^rt  was  conveyed  to 
ttofft^Romap  senate. 

>   IL  Leaving  the  scene  of  conqueet  ia  the  Eae^  Cwear  baoh 
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teued'to  Pome,  where  his  presence  was  peatly  neected.  A% 
U>ny»  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  had  created  disturbances  whicji 
Ce»ar  only  could  quell.  Italy  was  divided,  and  the  party  of 
Pompey  was  yejt  extremely  fcHrmidable.  Caesar,  however,  soon 
restored  tranquillity  to  Borne.    -* 

But  at  this  time  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Cato  arid 
Scipk),  were  in  arms  in  Africa,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania; thither  Caesar  hastened,  and  at  Thepsus,  meeting  them 
in  battle,  overthrew  them  with  little  or  no  loss  on  his  side. 
Scipio,  in  attempting  tp  escape  into  Spain,  fell  among  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain.  Cato,  confiping  himself  in  UUca,  at 
first  thought  of  resistipg  the  victorious  Caesar,  but  finding  his 
followers  irresolute,  he  deliberately  put  an  eiid  to  his  own  life- 

Thjs  event  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  Caesar  returned  irt 
triumph  to  kome,  45  years  B.  (J.  By  an  unparalleled  display 
of  magnificence  and  by  unbounded  liberality,  he  courted  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  gr^t  body  of  the  people.  Almost 
every  honour  and  title  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
styl^  fether  of  his  country,  was  created  perpetual  dictator, 
received  the  title  of  ^jnppror,  and  his  person  was  declared 
sacred.     , 

j  The  story  of  Cato  is  deeply  Magical.  This  extraordinary  man  dis- 
played at  once  the  firmness  and  the  depravity  of  his  nature;  When 
he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  Cassair, 
he  resolved  to  die.  After  supping  cheerfcdly^  he  came  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  laid  himself  down,  aad^with  deep  attention,  read 
■ome  time  Hato^s  Dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  thesouL 

Perceiving  soon  that  his  sword  had  been  removed  from  the  head  ol 
his  bed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  it  of  his  domestics ;  but  while 
he  was  like  to  obtain  no  satisfoction  (rem  them,  his  son,  wIm>  had 
caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  entered  with  tears,  and  besought  him,  in 
the  most  humble  and  afl^ionate  manner,  to  change  his  resolution  ; 
but  receiving  a  stem  reprimand,  he  desisted  from  his  persuasions. 

His  sword  being  at  length  handed  to  him,  his  tranquiUity  returned, 
and  he  eried  out,  ^  Now  am  I  master  of  mjrself."  jtle  then  took  up 
the  book'  again,  which  he  read  twice  over,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
^eep.  Upon  waking,  he  made  some  inquiry  of -one  of  his  Areedmen, 
res»>ecting  kis  friends^  and  ^€li  shutting  himself  i^  ui  the  room 
^liHie,  he  stabbed  himself ;  hut  the  wound  not  being  immediately  mor- 
tal, with  a  most  ferocious  resolution,  he  tore  out  his  own.bow^  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  stoia  By  this  deed  he  has  Uackaied  his  cha- 
tftcter,  to  all  futurity.  *      * 

12.  The  state  of  aflaii^  m  Spain  called  Cesar  again  into 
that  country,  45  years  B.  0.  Two  of  the  ^ns  of  Pomoey 
i9er«  in  armsj  apdit  wa«  not  without  severe  fighting  tlial 
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CsBBat  subdued  the  remnant  of  his  eneiiiies  ki  Spam.    He  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  receive  tiev>  denKinstrations  of  the  abno8t« 
slavish  homage  of  its  clti^sens. 

.  Finding*  himself  in  peace,  be  turned  his  attention  more  than 
ever  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire.  He  affected  greai 
moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  power,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently eager  of  its  acquisition.  Ife  however  turned  it  to  a 
good  account  He  made  no  discriminations  between  his 
friends  and  foes  :  he  was  liberal  alike  to  both.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  undertook  to  level  several 
mountains  in  Italy,  and  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  impro- 
ved the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
meditated  distant  conquest. 

13.  His  brilliant  course,  howevet^  was  destined  shortly  to 
pnd. .  He  was  suspected  of  airi?iing  at  royalty;  and  though 
many  of  the  people  felt  greatly  obliged  by  his  clemency  and 
munificence,  yet  they  detested  the  name  of  king.  This  cir- 
cumstance urged* 60  of  the  ^nators,  who  wei«  actuated  by 
the  love  of  liberty,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have  beeii 
impelled  also  by  private  resentment,  id  league  together  with 
a  view, to  derive  him  of  his  life,  This  they  Qtccomplished  in 
the  senate  house  on  the  ides  (I5th)  of  March,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  44  R  C. 

}  CtesiBii  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  a  roooarch ;  and  though  he  might 
is  the  iifst  instance,  have  ambitiously  sought  it,  yet  it  was  conferred 
or  allowed  by  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  But  the  name  of  king 
was  not  to  be  endured.  Hie  particular  occasion  of  envy  or  alarm 
among  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  the  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  oi 
tiamg  ffom  his  seat,  when  ttie  senate  was  conferring  upon,  him  some 
spocial  honours. 

From  that  thne  it  began  to  be  mmoured  that  he  was  about  to  take 
the  title  of  king.  Whether  such  was  his  purpose  cannot  now  be  de^ 
termined,  though  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  why  he  should  desire 
that  empty  honour,  when  he  possessed,  the  reafity.  The  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  against  him,  was  beaded  by  Brutus  and  Cassius^ 
the  one  his  friend-*-the.  other  hisenemyi  Brutus  owjed  his  life  to 
the  clemency  of  Cssar,  whom  the  latter  spared  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia ;  and  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  strong  personal  attachm^at  to 
the  dictator. 

The  conspiracy  whidi  hod  been  formed,  happ^ed  in  spme  way 
or  otber  to  be  known  by  two  or  three  individuals ;  but  the  mieans  t|k- 
ken  to  apprize  Ciesar  of  it,  fiukd.  Ma  he  pi;oceeded  to  the  senate,  on 
the  daj  egr^  upon  by  tl]ye  conspir^tons,  a  slave  hastened  to  carry 
him  inibrmation,  but  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd.  Art©- 
midoms,  a  great  philosopher,  who  had  dlsdovered  the  whole  plot,  de- 
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imfed  him  a  memodal,  bul  Cssar  g8?ie  it,  with  other  piq^eBi^  Id  one 

of  his  secretaries  without  reading  it 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  place,  the  conspnratore  came  near  him 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him. ;  and  Cimber^  who  was  one  of  them, 
pretending  to  sue  for  his  brother's  pM^n,  approached  in  a  soppIiaDt 
poBtiure,  and  so  near  as  to  take  hxM  of  tiie  bottom  of  his  robe,  whieh 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising. 

This  was  the  signal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed 
him,  though  slightly,  in  Sie  shoulder.  €«sar  instantly  turned  round 
and  wounded  him  m  the  arm.  However,  the  conspirators  were  now 
all  in  action,  and  surrounded  him.  He  received  a  second  stab  in  the 
brea9t;>«rhik»€assius  wounded  him  in  the  foce.  Still  he  def<mded 
himself  with  great  vigoor,  rttriiing  among  them,  and  throwing  down 
such  as  opposed  him,  till  seeing  Brutus  wlio  had  struck  a  dagger  in 
his  thigh,  he  yielded  himsdf  to  his  «&te,  first  exclaiming  to  his  mend, 
in  a  subdued  and  languishing  (cme,  <^  And  3rou,  too,  my  son  !^ 

He  fell,  covered  with  his  robe,  before  him,  and  pierced  with  28 
wounds. 

The  character  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  as  such,  is  to  be  detest- 
ed. C»sar  ^slaved  his  country,  and  waded  t6  dominion  through 
rivers  c^  blood.  His  etevataon  cost  the  lives  of  1,200,000  human  br- 
ings. We  may  be  ]dermitted  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  sudi  con* 
duct,  and  to  regret  that  transcehdant  talents  (for  sucji  he  possessed) 
should  have  hem  perverted  to  so  base  a  purpose. 

The  darkness  of -this  picture  is  however  relieved  by  some  lines  of 
tight— if  it  were  not  so,  Cesar  woidd  have  been  a  monster.'  Besides 
the  splendid  endowments  of  his  genius,  he  was  distinguisbed  by 
liberality,  demency,  and  modesty.  He  always  spared  a  vanquishea 
enemy;  and  perhaps  no  desjKjt,  in  his  per^nal  feelings  and  private 
character,  was  ever  more  amiable.  IfoW  much  then  is  it  to  be  lament- 
ed, that  such  qimlities  c^ould  have  been  united  to  an  insatiable  am- 
bition ! 

14.  The  death  of  Caesar  produo^l:  an  unheard  o(  crisis  in 
human  aifalrs.  There  was  no  longer  any  tyrant,  yet  liberty 
was  extinct ;  for  the  causes  which  dcastroyed  it  kept  it  from 
reviving.  The  senate  and  people  mutually  distrusted  each 
other.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  of  sottow  and  inh 
dignation  among  the  latter  at  the  munW  oi  Caesar,  nor  could 
the 'senate  at  all  mitigate  or  repress  it. 

Mark  Antony,  a  man  of  consummate  military  talents,  but 
profligate  in  the  extreme,  exposed  the  bleeding  body  of  Csesar 
in  the  forum.  This  sight,  together  with'  the  bloody  robe,  pro- 
duced an  electric  effect  on  the  multitude^  which  was  height- 
ed  to  an  excessive  degree,  by  means  of  an  artfol  and  mflam- 
naatory  harangue  delivered  by  Antony  on  the  occasion.  The 
conspirators  were  obliged  to  flee  the  city  in  order  to  save  theif 
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At  this  juncture^  (43  B.-  0.)  a  second  iriumTirat^  was  form- 
ed, consisting  of  Antony,  already  mentioned,  Lepidiis,  who 
was  immensely  rich,  and  Octavius,  afterwards  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, who  was  Qesar's  g^nd  nephew  and  ailopted  heir. 
Thii  waa  a  most  bloody  triumvirate;  As  they  divided  the 
supreme  authority  among  themselves,  by  concert,  they  stipu- 
lated that  all  their  respective  enemies  should  be  destroyed, 
though  those  might  happen  to  be  the  best  friends  of  each  as- 
sociate who  was  required  to  sacrifice  them. 

if  Lepidus  gave  up  his  brather  Paulus  to  the  veng^RIMMNIPbf  his 
leagues.  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ; 
and  Augustus^  to  Ym  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  great  Cicerou 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  200O  Roman  knights,  besides  multitudes 
of  worthy  eittzensy  were  included  in  this  horrit^  proscripticMw 

15.  The  conspu-attHTs  were  not  snfTered  loirg  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Csesar.'  Octavius  and  Aiitony 
now  marched  against  them  in  Thrace,  where  they  had  a  fi»r- 
midable  army  of  100,000  men,  commanded  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  An  engagement  'took  place  at  Philippi,  42  years 
B.  C,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  It  was  won  by 
Octavius  and  Antony,  or  rather  by  Antony  alone,  for  Octa- 
vius was  destitute  not  only  of  military  talentSy  but  even  of 
personal  bravery. 

The  death-blow  was  now  given  to  Roman  liberty.  The 
republican  party  was  entirely  subdued,  and  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, its  leaders^  escaped  the  hands  «f  their  en^»ies^only  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

}  The  loss  of  the  battle  at  Philippi  by  the  republicans,  was  occasion- 
ed principally  through  the  hasty  despair  of  Cassiiis.  Brutus,  on  his 
part,  had  been  victorious.— Cassius  had  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but 
would  hare  been  relievea  by  Brutus,  had  he  not  ordered  himself  to 
be  killed  in  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken  a  body 
of  Brutus'scarahy,  who  was  approaching  him,  for  that  of  the  enemy. 

When  Brutus  ^tas  inibrmed  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cassius,  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  restrain  the  exeess  of  his  grief  for  a  man,  wliom 
he  called  "  the  last  of  the  Romans."  He  bathed  the  dead  body  with 
his  tears.  Antony  offered  him  battle  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  it  was 
^e  policy  of  Brutus  to  delay,  and  even  to  attempt  to  starve  his  ene- 
my; he  probably  might  have  done  it 

Tlie  soldiers  of  Brutus,  however,  urged  a  battle,  nor  would  they 
submit  to  a  refusal.  *  After  a  recite  of  a  few  days^  Brutus  took  the 
field.  He  fought  with  the  resolution  to  conquer,  but  some  unhappy 
movement  of  a  part  of  his  troops  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  ma 
•I]  was  lost  He  iblloWed  the  fate  of  Cassius. 

Retiring  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy«  with  Strato^  his  muster  in 
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onlory^  be  requested  the  latter  to  {Hit  an  end  t6  his  yfe.  After  rnncb 
solicitation  Straio  reluctantly  assented,  and  averting  his  face,  pre* 
sented  the  swovd's  point  to  Brutus^  who  threw  himself  upon  i^  and 
immediately  expired. 

Octavius  being  sick  at  this  time,  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
!ippi.  Indeed  his  presence,  had  it  been  afforded,  would  have  been  of 
little  senrioe  to  the  combatants,  since  he  possessed  neither  dull  nor 
courage.  He  had,  howeyer,  gained  a  large  diare  of  popularilv  with 
the  Roman  people,  partly  on  account  of  his  name^ana  his  relation- 
ship to  Caesar,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  personu  appearance,  and 
accomplishments.    These  were  in  the  highest  degree  prepossessing. 

He  was  desHiied,  as  will  soon  appear,  to  be  mudi  more  succesirful 
than  tile  other  Triumvki,  and  even  at  length  to  place  himsdf  at  the 
hnad  of  the  empire. 

16.  The  power  of  the  Triumviri  beii^  estahliBhed  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  conunonweahh,  they  began  to  think  of  en- 
joying the  homage  to  which  they  had  aspired.  Lepidus,  how* 
ever,  was  coon  deposed  and  biaiished.  Ai^ony  took  hibs  way 
to  lbs  East,  where,  at  Athens,  he  spent  some  time  m  philoeo- 
phic  retirement,  and  afterwards  passed  frcnn  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  contribu- 
tions, and  giving  away  crowns  with  capricious  insolente. 
While  Octavius,  with  consummate  art,  was  rocreasinghis  far 
vour  with  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and  contriving  the 
means  of  attaining  to  supreme  power. 

§  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  hm*e,  that  there  were  properly 
four  individuals  at  this  period,  who  were  the  masters  of  tiie  Roman^ 
empire.  Some  time  alter  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Pbmpey  the  Great,  was  admitted  to  a  share- 
of  the  authority  and  possessions  of  the  state,  in  connexion  with  the 
triumviri. 

An  occasion  of  war  soon  occurring,  Octavius  had  the  good  fortune 
to  defeat  Pompey  in  a  naval  engagement^  through  the  skill  and  in- 
trepidity of  Agrippa,  his  friend  and  ilssociate  in  war.  This  event  oc- 
cnrred  32  years  B.  C:  Augustus  had  now  no  competitor  for  the  em- 
igre of  the  world,  savfe  Mwc  Antony. 

17.  Antony  having  summoned  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
to  answer  for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  cause,  was  caught 
in  the  toils  of  love  by  the  artifices  of  the  beautiful  queen.  In 
his  infatuation  he  forgot  ambition  and  empire,  in  devotion  to 
the  object  of  his  guilty  passion.  Octavius  saw  in  this  mad- 
ness the  presage  of  his  ruin. 

On  Cleopatra,  her  lover  had  k^vished  the  pipvinces  of  the 
empire  for  which  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy^  and  as  for 
her  sake  he  liad  divorced  Octavia,  tlie  cisto  of  Octavius,  tlie 
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laller  embracod  the  opporUwuty^  which  he  had  eagerly  d»> 
sired,  (rf  deelsuing  war  against  him. 

An  immense  armament,  principally  naval,  (the  land  for- 
ces being  merely  spectators,)  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Actium,  on  the  coast  of  iBpirus,  31  years  B.  C.  The  conflict 
was  decisive.  Cleopaixa^  who  attended  Antony,  deserted  him 
with  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement. 

Such  was  his  "infatuation,  that  he  immediately  followed 
her,  leaving  his  fleet,  which  after  a.  contest  of  some  hours, 
yielded  to  (he  squadcoa  of  Octavius.  The  coqqu^or.  pursued 
the  fugitivesto  Eg3^ ;  and  the  infamous  Clec^tra  profiered 
terms  to  Octavius,  including  the  surrender  of  her  kingdom 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ajotony. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  ontici* 
paced'  his  doom  by  falling  on  Ins  swocd.  4Z?le(^tra  also  soon 
after  saw  fit  to  ftufita:ate  the  de»gn  of  Octavius,  which  was  to 
9arry  h^  in  chainsto  Bmiie  as  an  ornament  U)  hia  triumph, 
by  seeking  a  vohii^ry  death.  ( 

Octavius  was  now  left  without  aiival,  with  the  gCKvemment 
o(  Rome  in  his  hands.  Egypt,  which  had  existed  a  king(km 
from  immemorial  ftges,  finom  this  time  bedame  a  {nrovince  of 
Rome,  30  years  B.  C.         . 

§  The  story  of  Cleopatra  Witt  be  bnefly  told  under  the  history  of 
Bgjrpt  for  this  period.  Antony,  her.lover,  h^  few  superiors  in  war, 
and  he  wns  the  idol  of  his  urmy.  He  was,  however,  profligate  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  infatuated  conduct  in  selation  to  the  Egyptian. 
^oeen,  while  it  showed  the  native  strength. apd  tenderness  of  his  pas- 
sions, has  imprinted  an  indelible  stain  on  his  diaracter  as  a  hero. 
Ilis  weakness  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  ani  prevented 
the  acquisition  <^  uqlver^  empire,  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
otherwise  obtained. 

In  the  struggle  b^ween  Antony  and  Octavius,  the  strengtli  of  the. 
East  and  of  the  West  were  aisrayed  against  each  other,  Antony's  force 
composed  a  body- of  100,000  fopty  and/ 12,000  horse;  while  his  fleet 
amounted  to  500. ships  of  war.  The  army  of  Octavius  mustered  tyxX 
80,600  foot,  but  equaned  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his  cavalry ; 
while  his  flfeet  was  bttly  half  as  large  as  Antony's  5  but  the  sHipB 
were  better  built  and  better  maoned. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  in  the  batUe  of  Actium,  was  determined  by 
the  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  60  galleys;  Yet  wim  this  diminution  of 
the  fleet,  and  with  the  abandonment  of  it  by  Antony  himself,  it  fought 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy  fqr  several  hotirs,  till  partly  by  the  con- ' 
duct  of  Agrippa,  and  jiartly  by  the  promises  ofOetavius,  it  submitted 
to  ^  conqueror.  The  land  forces  of  Antony  soon  flawed  the  ex^ 
apple  of  the  aavy^  and  yielded  to  Octavius  without  striking  a  b)Ow» 
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18.  Tlie  Roman  empire  had  novr  become  the  iBxgest 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen :  and  Octavius,  now  named 
Augustus,  holding  the  principal  ofSces  of  the  statue,  was,  in 
^RsSct,  the  absolute  master  of  the  liresand  fortunes  of  the  Bo- 
man  peofie.  During  a  lou^  administratinn  he  ahnost  eflhced 
the  memory  of  his  former  cruelties,  and  seined  to  consult 
only  the  p;ood  of  his  subjects. 

Wa  reign  constituted  the  era  o(  Roman  taste  and  fi^enius, 
under  the  auspices  of  Meesuias,  his  chief  minister,  who  was 
the  most  eminent  patrcm  of  lett^s  recorded  in  histor}'. 

Seventeen  years  before  the  close  of  his  life  and  reign,  ac- 

according  to  the  true  computation,  (not  the  vulgar  era,)  our 

/    Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Judea — an 

ev^it  more  important  than  any  other  that  ever  took  place  in 

our  world. 

§  Augustus  pursued  a  pacific  course,  and  restored  order  to  the  state 
During  the  period  of  his  adjninistration  of  the  government,  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  was  shut  only  at  the  prevaloiee  of  general  peace, 
was  closed  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Funic  war,  and  only  the  third  time  firom  the  buildingof  Rome.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  happy  and  singular  crisis  of  human  affairs,  that  ^ta 
birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour  happened. 

The  administration  of  Augustus  was  however  fatal  to  libwrty; 
though  that  circumstance  itself  tended  to  general  tranquillity,  since 
the  corruption  of  manners  required  the  most  absolute  restraint.  Br 
masterly  strokes  of  policy,  he  unhed  all  interests  and  reconciled  all 
differences.  He  disguised  his  new  despotism,  ulider  names  familiai^ 
and  allowed  by  that  constitution  which  he  had  destroyed. 

He  claimed  to  himself  the  title  of  emperor,  to  preserve  authority 
over  the  army ;  he  caused  himself  to  be  created  tribune,  to  manage 
the  people ;  and  prince  of  the  senate,  to  govern  that  body.  After  he 
had  fixed  himself  *m  the  government,  he  long  hesitated  whether  he 
should  restore  to  Rome  its  liberty,  or  retain  his  present  ntuation.  The 
examples,  and  the  differing  fortunes  of  Sylla  and  Csesar,  were  before 
him,  and  operated  on  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Disclosing  his  feelings  to  A^ppa.  who  had  assisted  bim  in  gaming 
the  empire,  and  to  Mecsnas,  his  principal  minister  and  adviser,  the 
former  suggested  the  wisdom  of  his  resi^ng  it— the  latter  dissuaded 
him  from  takmg  such  a  step.  The  opinion  o(  Mecamas,  as  it  was  on 
the  whole  more  agreeable  to  Augustus,  was  followed,  and  perhaps 
mankind  have  little  reason  to  regret  it^  considering  what  was  the 
awful  corruption  of  the  times. 

Through  the  counsels  of  ibis  gieat  minister,  Augustus  fostered 

leammg  and  the  arts  to.the  highest  degree,  and  specimens  of  human 

intellect  then  appeared,  which  have  rarely  been  equalled  among  man- 

.  kind.    Genius  enjoyea  all  the  rewards  and  all  the  consideration  that 

it  could  claim. 

N 
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Tbe  authority  whidi  Angnstfas  vsurped,  he,  kom  policy,  accepted 
imly  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  ten,  and  sometimes  for  only 
five  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  it  was  regularly  )  be- 
stowed upon  him  again. 

His  situation,  which  was  above  all  equality,  generated  virtues  io 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  was  naturally  a  stranger.  He  sometimes 
condescend^  to  plead  before  the  proper  tribunals,  for  those  he  de- 
sired to  protect,  for  he  suffered  the  laws  to  have  their  proper  courso. 
One  of  his  veteran  soldiers  entreated  his  protection  in  a  law-suit. 
Augustus,  taking  little /lotice  of  his  request,  desired  him  apply  to  an 
advocate.  "  Ah !"  replied  the  soldier,  **  it  was  not  by  proxy  that  1 
served  you  at  the  battle  of  Aotium.'' 

This  reply  pleased  Augustus  so  much,  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
person,  and  gained  it  for  hinL 

He  was  so  affable,  that  he  returned  the  salutations  of  the  meanest 
person.  One  day  a  person  presented  him  with  a  petition,  but  vnth 
so  much  awe,  that  Augustus  was  dspleased  with  his  meanness. 
"  What  I  friend,"  cried  he,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  were  offering  some- 
thing to  im  ^phant,  and  not  to  a  man : — be  bplder.'^ 

A  part  of  his  long  reign  of  more  than  40  years  belongs  to  modem 
hii^ry,  but  we  may  here  speak  of  it  as  entire.  During  the  whole  of 
it  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  The  wars  which  were  carried  on 
m  the  distant  provinces  aimed  rather  at  enforcing  submission,  than 
m  extending  dominion*  He  was  however  successful  in  almost  all  of 
them.  The  defeat  of  his  general^  Varus,  in  Germany,  was  the  most 
serious  disaster  which  he  experienced.  The  choicest  troops  of  the 
empire  constituted  the  army  of  Varus,  and  they  were  entirely  cut  00 
in  the  forei^  of  that  country. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Augustus  was  less  happy  and  fortunate,  than 
as  master  of  the  Romaja  people.  His  wife,  Livia,  was  an  imperious 
woman,  and  controlled  him  at  her  pleasure.  Her  son,  Tiberius,  who 
at  length  succeeded  to  the  empire,  possessied  a  suspicious  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  and  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  banished  him 
for  five  years  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But  his  daughter,  Julia,  by 
his  former  wife,  afflicted  him  more  than  all  the  rest,  through  her  ex- 
cessive lewdness  The  very  court  where  her  father  presided,  was 
not  exempt  from  her  debauch^ies. 

Augustus  lost  a  favourite  son,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  taken  off  by 
poBson,  lest  he  should  supplant  Tiberius.  The  emperor  was  often 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  happy  shoxild  I  have  been  had  I  never  had 
a  wife  or  childreu !''  He  died  during  an  absence  from  Rome,  at  Nola, 
<rfa  dysentery,  in  the78th.year  of  his  age,  after  rei^iing41  years,  14  A.  C. 

,  19,  Little  is  to  be  said,  separately,  of  the  history  of  other 
nations  during  this  period,  as  they  were  mostly  swallow'^ed  up 
in  the  Roman  empire.  We  can  notice  only  two  or  three,  and 
these  are  very  much  blended  with  the  Roman  history,  being 
included  in  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces  before  the 
end  of  the  present  period.    First,  Judea  comes  under  review. 
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JUDEA. 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  ruled  by  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  family  of  the  Maccabees,  under  the  tide  of  the  As- 
inonean  dynast^y,  but  they  were  in  the  last  stages  of.  their 
independent  existence.  When  Pompey  came  to  Jerusalem 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  Judea,  he  restored  Hyrcanus  with  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Jews,  anid  conferred  the  goyemm^atof  the 
country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  63  years  B.  C. 

§  In  the  civil  wars  between  Csnsar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent 
Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey  had  earned  captive  to  Rome,  into  Judea, 
to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  (Caesar's)  cause,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
Plenties.  At  the  same  time  Pompey  oidered  his  son  Alexander  to 
be  beheaded. 

20.  After  one  other  revolution  in  the  person  of  Hyrcanus, 
the  family  of  the  Herodiaus  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dea. Herod,  called  the  Great,  saa  ot  Antipater,  was  declared 
king  of  that  country,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  37 
years  R  C  His  reign  was  splendid,  but  distinguished  by  a 
singular  degree  of  profligacy. 

§  Sometime  after  his  establishment  on  the  throne,  Herod,  in  order 
to  please  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  whom  he  had  married, 
appomted  her  brother,  Aristobulus,  High  Priest ;  but  perceivmg  that 
he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  he  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
while  bathmg.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
meet  Augustus,  who  confirmed  his  title  of  king  of  Judea.  Upon  his 
return  he  condemned  to  death  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  her  mother^ 
Alexandra. 

From  this  hour  his  life  was  a  continual  scene  of  misery  and  fero- 
city. At  the  Instigation  of  his  third  son,  he  sentenced  to  death  Aris- 
tobulus and  Alexander,  his  children  by  Mariamne,  and  the  next  year 
Antipater  himself  experienced  the  same  fate.  His  last  moments  also 
were  stamed  with  the  blood  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  and  the 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  slain,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mfant  Jesus  Christ  would  fsdl  among  them. 

EGYPT. 

21.  The  family' of  the  Lagidae,  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
Alexander  H.  was  on  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period.  Cleopatra  was  the  last  sovereign.  The  intermediate 
sovereigns  were  Ptolemy  Auletes,  Berenice,  and  Ptdeniy 
Dionysius,  who  reigned  for  a  time  jointly  with  Cleopatra. 

With  the  death  of  this  queen  ended  the  family  (rf  the  La^ 
gidse,  aAer  having  ruled  in  Egjrpt  about  2^4  years.  Egypt 
was  now  reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  and  governed  by  a 
PoBtor  sent  thither  from  Rome,  30  years  BL  G« 
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^  Ptolemy  Dwnynaa  was  18  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father'a 
death,  by  whose  will  he  was  nominated  to  the  succession,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  manying  his  sister  Cleopatra,  ^en  17  years  of  a^.  The 
Romans  were  appointed  guardians  of  these  children.  Cleopatra 
manied  her  brother,  and  they  reigned  J^tly,  till,  dissatisfied  with 
the  Roman  ministry,  she  retired  to  Syna  and  Palestine,  where  she 
raised  an  army,  and  adraneed  under  the  walls  of  Pelusium,  to  give 
battle  to  the  ministers  of  her  husband. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  have  before  Ieanied,Fmiipe^,Tanquished  at 
Pharsalia,  took  refuge  in  Alexandria,  and  was  assassinated  by  ordei 
of  Ptoiemvi  Jylius  Caesar,  pursuing  his  riral,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards, and  endeavoured  to  compromise  the  diiferences  between  the 
kme  and  the  queen.  For  a  short  time  they  were  reconciled ;  but 
Ptolemy,  renewmff  te  war  not  long  afterwards,  was  defeated  and 
drowned  jn  the  Nue. 

Cleopatra  then  married  her  yotmge^  brother^  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  already  affianced  to  his  sister  Aranoe.  Him,  howevo!^ 
she  sooifpoisoned,  43  B.  C. ;  and  assumed  the  sole  government.  After 
tiie  arrival  of  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt,  and  his  captivation  by  Cleo- 
patra, h^  character  becajne  stSl  more  remarkable  for  corrup- 
tion. The  beauties  of  her  person  were  incomparable ;  and  in  polite 
learning,  in  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  in  tunefulness  of  voice  in  her  con- 
versation, she  was  as  irresistible  as  in  her  personal  charms.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  an  extreme  profligacy  of  manners,  rendered  her 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  virtue  that  ever  lived. 

When  summoned  to  present  herself  before  Antony  for  the  first 
time,  her  appearance  was  so  splendid  and  fascinating,  tha^  the  Ro* 
nan  warrior  rather  ador^  than  judged  her.  Every  decoration  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  most  consummate  loveliness  of  features,  and 
gracenilness  of  motion.  Holdmg  Antony  in  the  chains  of  a  base 
passion,  she  ruled  him  at  her  pleasure. 

Tlie  profusion  of  riches  displayed  at  her  feasts  was  astonishing. 
Antony  holdmg  the  wealth  of  plundered  provinces,  with  his  utmost 
efforts  could  not  .equal  the  queen  in  the  srnnptuousness  of  her  enter- 
tainments. It  wiua  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  ihe  incident  mentioned 
by  Mny  occurred. 

Cleopatra,  having  laid  a  considerable  wager  that  she  could  expend 
more  than  50,000/.  upon  one  repast,  eaused  one  of  .the  pearls  that  she 
wore  in  her  ears,  which  was  valoea  at  the  above  named  sum,  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  then  swallowed  it  She  was  then  ptepmng 
to  melt  the  other  in  a  similar  manner,  but  some  one  had  ^e  address 
to  divert  her  from  her  design. 

After  the  battle  of  Aethun,  Octavius  used  every  effort  to  secure  Aie 
Msott  of  the  queen^  and  to  effect  the  deatii  of  Antony,  by  ber  nieank 
He  promised  her  his  protection  and  friends^p  if  she  would  kill  tan* 
This  she  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  but  consented  to  deliver  his 
person  and  the  langdom  of  Egypt  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Antony,  urtio  had  belbre  meanly  sought  his  lifeof  CMavius,  open- 
ing^ his  ^rcs  to  his  danger,  and  to  the  perfidT  of  Cleopotns  at  iftiBt 
made  some  faint  «iid  Inefifbctual  attempt  at  lesirtante^aad  ^i^inhiv 
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fViiy  attempted  to  avenge  himself  of  the  queen.  She,  however, 
eluded  his  purpose  by  taking  flight  to  a  monument,  which  sLe  had 
erected  for  her  safety,  and  gave  out  a  report  thai  she  had  killed  her  • 
self. 

Upon  this  news,  Antony  forgot  his  res^itment— his  former  sSec- 
tion  rushed  into  his  heart,  and  his  cup  of  calamity  was  full.  He 
resolved  to  follow  her  example,  and  die  a  Rcmian  deaft.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  had  fallen  upon  his  sword,  the  news  <^  the  queen's  death 
was  contradicted,  and  AntonjT)  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  still 
breathing,  consented  to  be  carried  to  see  the  queen. 

After  being  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  the  monument  where  Cleopa- 
tra was,  by  means  of  ropes  let  down  and  fastened  to  him,  a  scene  of 
anguish  and  aflection  was  presented  which  can  sci^iedy  be  conceived. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  died  in  her  arms,  bedewed  ^rith  her  tears,  and 
almost  stifled  with  her  caresses.  ' 

The  queen,  though  at  length  taken  by  Octavius,  and  apparently 
secured  by  the  strict  guard  which  he  placed  over  h^,  found  an  op- 
portunity of  pbisoning  herself  by  means  of  an  aspj  which  she  applied 
to  her  arm,  the  sting  of  which  instantly  threwher  mto  a  fatal  lethargy. 
'  In  such  a  miserable  end  were  these  victims  of  guiH  involved. 

PARTHU. 

22.  Under  the  Ansaeidife)  Parthi  a  continued  to  enjoy  stane 
consequence  during  this  period.  Its  principal  sovereigna 
were  Phraates  IH.  Orodes  I.  and  Phraates  IV. 

J  Orod^  L  \vas  no  9oonei:  on  the  throne^  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Ci^u&  the  Roman  consul,  to  whom  Syria  Was  allotted  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  province  of  the  empire  between  him,  Caesar,  and  Pom- 
p^,  53  B  3mtoaiided  by  Suren^  a 

eenewJ  oi  r.    Crassus  being  led  by 

tm  king  c  is  army  was  completely 

defeated,  i 

.'   Orpdes,  iti  to  be  put  to  death  6oon 

after,  and  iiy  to  Paconis,  his  own 

son,  who  coiiri tries,  but  who  was 

^on  afte  is,  the  Roman  general 

Orod  es,  o^  liie ;  but  having  recovered 

in  some  d  Phraates  his  partner  in 

fli^  throne..^  . 

The  infamous  wretch  first  atteiiiptiBd  ta  poison  his  father,  but  that 
only  curm^  him  of  th^^  dropsy,  ^le  stifle^  the  old  man  In  bed,  and 
murdered  all  his  brothers.  When  Augiistlis  came  into  Asia,  he 
obliged  p]utiatj69  to  re^to.ifpfhe  ensignstakenfi^^n  Crassus,  and  aiter- 
waiSs  from  Antony,  aiid  ,t0  dtfiVef  four  of  his^  j^nis  as  hostages. 
Divine  .Providence  punished  hith  in  a.remarkaMe  manner,  as  he 
was  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  feis  concubine  and  his  Own  sdiif 
13A.'C,    ^        '  '  /  .      ,'■;      ;  ..^ , ;:/'  ' ;  '■  •  •';  ■ 

1.  lJu0retSti9,aXt(nv0i»i^^  '       ^    -  *  '    "^ 
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2.  Jfidius  Caesar^- a  successful  warrior  and  elegant  writer. 
8.  CiceiOy  the  prioce  of  Roman  orators  and  philoeophen. 
'  4.  Catullus,  a  Roman  c^grammatic  poet* 

5.  Sallust,  the  first  philosK^hical  Roman  historian. 

6.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans. 

7.  ComdkiB  Nepos,  an  emioent  Roman  historian. 

8.  Virgil,  the  prince  «f  Roman  poets. 

'9.  Horace,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  tyric  poets. 

}  1.  Lucretius  was  early  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  philo- 
sophy. He  embraced  the  tenets  of  Epicurus.  In  his  poem  of  the 
Nature  of  Thin^  he  is  the  advocnte  of  atheism  and  impiety,  and 
earnestly  endeavours  to  establish  the  mortality  of  the  souL  His  maa* 
terly  genius  waA  unaffected  e^ance  aiei  however,  every  where  con- 
spicuousi 

He  wrote  Latin  better  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him^  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  polished  age  of  Augustus,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  rival  of  Virgil.  He  wrote  his  poem  while  he  laboured  under 
a  delirium^  occasioned  by  a  philtre,  admmistered  by  means  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife  or  mistress,  ,  He  died,  pome  say  he  destroyed  him* 
self,  in  his  44th  year,  about  a4  B.  b.  ' 

%.  Julius  Ocesar  was  the  son  of  Caius  Cvsar,  who  was  descended 
from  Julius,  ^e  son  of  iBpeas ;  in  his  16th  year  he  lost  his  father; 
and  Sylla,  aware  pf  his  ambition,  endeavoured  to  remove  him ;  his 
friends^  however,  interceded,  and  obtained  his  life ;  but  Sylla  warned 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  that  Ibose-glrt  boy,  alluding^  to 
Caesar's  manner  of  wearing  his  tunic,  or  coat,  loosely  gnrded ;  "for  in 
him.'^  said  he,  "  are  many  Marioses." 

He  procured  many  friends  by  his  eloquence,  and  otitained  the  office 
of  hign  priest;  after  passing  through  different  dignities,  he  was  sent 
governor  into  Spain ;  and,  upon  his  return,  being  elected  consul,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Pomij ey  and  Craissus,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  b^  the  state  without,  then-  joint  concurrence.  After  his 
consulship,  he  had  the  province  of  Gaul  assigned  hhn ;  which,  with 
wonderful  conduct  and  bravery,  he  subdued  in  10  years,  carrying  the 
terror  of  his  anus  also  into  Germany  and  Britain,  till  then  unknown 
to  the  Romans. 

Pompey  now  became  jealous  of  his  powerj  and  induced  the  senate 
to  order  him  to  lay  down  hi?  command ;  upon  which,  he  crossed  die 
river  Rubicon,  the  bounfiary  of  his  province,  aptd  led  his  army  to- 
wards Rome,  Pompey  iancj  all  the  fHends  or  liberty  ifleeirig  before 
him» 

Having  subdu^  Ifedy  in  iixty  days,  Qaesar  entered  Rome;,  ah<t 
^ized  upon  the  moh/ey  in  the  pijblic  treasury  i  he  then  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  concfuered  the  t»iti«ans  of  Pompey  under  Petreiu«L 
ATranius,  and  Varro;  and,  at  his  return,  was  created  dictator,  and 
soon  after  omsul.  (^ving  Rome,  apd  going  in  search  of  Pompey, 
the  two  hos^  genends  ehgG^gedohthep&insof  Pfaarsalfa;  the  army 
of  Cssar  amounted  only  to  2M0O  .nmr  y9t4^  tl^ajt  oi  Ppmpejr 
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amomiled  tip  45,000;  but  the  superior  generalship  of  the  former  pro- 
vailed,  aud  he  was  victorioufiu 

Making  a  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  foUovred  Pompey  into 
£gypt,  where  he  heard  of  his  murder,  and  making  the  country  tri- 
butary to  his  power,  he  hastened  to  suppress  the  remainder  of  Pom- 
pey's  party  in  Africa  and  Spain.    Triumphing  over  all  his  enemies^    |t , 
he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  received  the  names  of  imperator    I ' : 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  governed  the  people  with  justice.  His    } 
engrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  ruling  with  absolute  au-     I 
thority,  created  general  disgust ;  a  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed    i  •  ^ 
against  him,  by  more  than  sixty  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  senate  house,  on  the  15tli 
of  March,  B.  C.  44)  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age;  he  at  nrst  attempt- 
ed to  make  some  resistance,  but  seeing  Brutus,  his  intimate  iViend, 
among  the  conspirators,  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  covered  with 
23  wounds,  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Caesar  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  character  in  history.  His 
talents  in  war  and  literature  w^re  equally  great.  Amidst  his  mUitary 
enterprises  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of  many  works,  none  of 
which  remain.except  seven  books  of  commentaries,  or  memoirs  of  his 
wars;  these  are  much  admired  lor  their  elegance,  as  well  as  correct- 
ness of  style.  He  spoke  in  public  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
he  fought,  and  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  doubtless 
ha^e  liv^ed  Cicero.    , 

3.  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  was  the  father  of  Latin  eloquence,  and 
the  greatest  oratpr  that  Rome  ever  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
•fiomaa  knight^  and  having  displayed  promising  abilities^  his  father 
procured  for  him  the  most  celebrated  masters othis time.  He  served 
(Hie  campaign  under  Sylla,  and  returning  to  Borne,  appeared  as  a 
ptoiider  at  ^e  bar^  where  the  greatn^of  his  genius,  and  his  siiperiof 
^oauence,  soon  raised  him  to  notice.  ,, 

(lasting  passed  tlirough  the  loweif,  honours  of  the  state,  he  was 
made  eonsui  in  hi^  43d  year.  Catiline^a  profligate  noble,  with  many 
dissolute  and  desperate  Romans,  conspired  against  t^eir  country ;  but 
aU  thek  pieojects  were  baffled  by  his  extreme  vigilance ;  Catiline  was 
defisatedm  t)ie£eld;  ai^CicerOf  at  Borne,  p^nished  the  rest  of  the 
conq^inUors  with  death. 

Ha  received  the  thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled  the  father  of 
Ih*  country  and  the  second  iounder  of  Rome;  but,  his  refusal  to 
Agree  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompej,  caused  him 
IQ  be  •etsiled ;  h&  4id  not  bear  his  banishment  with  fortitude ;  and  was 
overjoyed; whee^  ailter  16  nfionth's  absepce,  lie  was  restored  withhor 
Hour  tp  his,€on£^,  AAer  much  hesitatipn,  he  espoused  the  effuse  ojf 
Pomperjr^il^^msiCaQsar;  and  when  the  latter  was  victorious  at  Phavy 
MiBa,  Cicero  was  feeqinciled  to  hup,  and  treated  with  great  humamr 
tnr;  but  as  i^.l«rue  nefv/^li^m^  he  approved  of  Caesar's  n^turder,  and 
thus  incurred  the  hatred.^  Antoiiy,  who  wished  lo  succeed  iq 

Octa^ns,  alRerwai^  called  Ai|gust|»  Casf  ajr,  Mtpny*  »P4Jl^pWt|f^ 
having  lormed  a  third  triumvirate,  agreed  on  a  proscription  of  their  - 
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enemies ;  Octavius  struggled  two  days  to  preserve  Cicero  from  the 
veugeance  of  Antony,  but  at  last  gave  him  up ;  in  his  attempt  to 
escape,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  cut  off  his  hfad 
and  right  hand,  and  brought  them  to  Antony ;  this  happened  B.  C. 
43,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

.  He  is  to  be  admired,  not  only,  as  a  peat  statesman,  but  as  an  ora- 
tor, a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar,  m  which  united  character,  he 
stands  unrivalled ;  his  conduct  was  not  always  that  of  a  patriot,  aod 
he  is  frequently  accused  of  timidity. 

4,  Catullus  was  a  poet  of  Verona,  whose  compositions  are  the  off- 
spring  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.  He  directed  his  satire  affainsl 
Caesar,  whose  only  revenge  was  to  invite  the  poet,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertain him  at  his  table.  Catullus  was  the  first  Roman  who  imitated 
with  success  the  Greek  writers,  and  introduced  their  niunbers  among 
the  Latins. 

Though  the  pages  of  the  poet  are  occasionally  disfignred  with  in- 
delicate expressions,  the  whole  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  40. 

5.  Sallust  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
magistrate,  in  the  office  of  quaestor  and  consul.  He  Was  a  man  of 
depraved  and  licentious  manners.  He  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  immortal  hatred  between  the  historian 
and  orator. 

Of  his  Roman  history  little  remains :  but  his  narrative  of  the  Ca 
wars  of  Jugurtha,  are  extant 
(,  &c.  are  animated  and  correct,  and  the 
I  for  the  vigour  of  his  sentences.    Hfe 

!S,  which  are  aU  loslexcept  a  treatise^ 
>e  Lingua  Latina,  The  latter  he  wrote 
in  hts  80th  year,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  was 
talcen  by  Caesar  and  proscribed,  but  escaped.  His  erudition  and  ex- 
tent of  information  were  matter  of  wohdfer  ^  Cicero  and  St  Angus  - 
tine.  He  died  in  his  88th  year,  B.  C.  !^. 

7.  Cornelius  Nepos  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  AuguMusL  He  wa» 
the  intimate  friena  of  Cicero  and- Atticus.  He  possessed  a  imost  deli- 
cate taste  and  lively  disposition.  He  composed  several  woHcs,  but  his 
lives  of  illustrious  Greeks  are  all  that  remain.  He  hte  ever  been  ad- 
mired for  the  clearness  artid  precisidn  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy 
Of  his  expressidns.  he  died  25  year^  B.  C. 

^.  Virgil  was  bom  at  ^hdes.  a  village  hear  Mantua,  about  TOyean^ 

SI.  C.  Having  lost  his  fttrms  in  the  dJstribntion  of  tends  to  the  sol- 
iersof  Aiigusttis.  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Romc^ 
where  he  obtained  an  order  forthe  restitution  of  hls^ptoperty  through 
the  interest  of  Mecaenas.  When  he  showed  tltis  ordef  to  the  centiv- 
rion  who  was  ill  possession,  he  ncvly  killed  Yirgilj  ttid  the  latter 
escaped  only  by  swimming  across  a  river. 

Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  or  Pastorals,  celebrates  the  praises  of  hin 
ffliistraoui^  imtrons.    He  undertook  his  Georgiti^  iAormr  lopvomote 
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Ihe  study  of  agriculture ;  and  the  design  of  the  iEneid  is  thought  to 
have  been  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  a  monarchical  ffovemment 

By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  empe* 
ror  Augustus,  and  the  most  celebrated  penonaffes  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Brunausium,  in  the  51st  year  of  nis  age,  B.  C.  19,  leaving  his 
immense  possessions  to  his  friends,  and  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  of  Naples,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

0.  Horace  was  bom  at  Venusia ;  his  father,  although  poor,  took 
him  to  Rome  when  a  boy,  and  educated  him  with  great  care.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  then, 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  attended  Brutus  to  the  civil  wars. 
In  the  battle  of  Philippi  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Finding  his  father  dead,  and  his  fortune  ruined,  he  applied  himseli 
to  writing  verses ;  and  his  talents  soon  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  Virgil,  Mecsnas,  and  Augustus,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  friendship.  He 
4ied  inthe57th  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  a 
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GENERAL  VIEWS 

OP  THE  GEOGRAPHY,  POPULATION,  POLITICS,  REU- 
GION,  MIUTARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  AirrS,  LITERA- 
TURE, MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  SOCIETY,  &e.  OF  ANCIENT 
NATIONS. 


ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  few  notices  which  the  Bible  has  transmitted  to  us,  respectiiig 
the  Antediluvian  world,  beinfi^  mostly  confined  to  the  moral  nistory 
of  its  inhabitants,  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  in  respect  to  its  phy- 
sical and  geographical  facts,  the  state  of  the  arts,  political  institution& 
and  similar  subjects.  We  are  here  chiefly  guided  by  analogy,,  and 
conjecture. 

Sect.  1.  Surface  of  the  Earth. — ^The  earth's  surface,  there 
is  reasoii  to  believe,  at  that  period,  differed  somewhat  from  its 
present  state.  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  there  are  dif- 
ferent  opinions.  We  incline  to  that  which  supposes  that  there 
were  not  those  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
now  appear — at  least  in  so  great  a  degree  and  that  it  was 
thus  more  uniformly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  culture,  and 
to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 

§  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  that  the  primitive  earth  was  no  more 
than  a  crust  investing  the  water  contained  in  the  abjrss,  is  somewhat 
plausible.  This  crust  breaking  into  innumerable  pieces,  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  would  naturaUy  sink  down  amidst  the  mass  of  waters, 
to  various  depths,  and  thus  cause  the  mountains  and  valleys  whic^ 
now  exist. 

The  convulsions  occasioned  by  that  terrible  event,  would  belikdy 
to  disfigure  the  earth's  surface  in  a  measure,  and  render  it  less  plea- 
sant as  the  abode  of  human  beings.  Indeed  the  mountains  and  hills, 
the  valleys  and  plams,  in  many  instances,  appear  as  if  th^  had  been 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  some  ''  war  of  the  elements."  Their  form 
and  appearance  are  precisely  such,  as  we  should  conjecture  would  be 
produced  from  the  force  of  the  retiring  waters,  in  vast  eddies  and 
whirlpools. 

2.  The  Seasons,  The  seasons  might  have  been  differenl 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  Conjecture  has  assigned  to 
the  Antediluvian  world  but  on^  season^  and  that-an  ^^  eternal 
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^nrmg."  This  would  be  the  ftet,  i^  as  some  phUonophere 
suppose,  the  plane  of  the  earths  orbit  was  then  coincident 
with  that  of  the  equator.  They  now  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  each  other,  and  this  alteraticm  is  concluded  to 
Lave  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  B^es,  the  va- 
riety of  the  seasons  is  never  mentioned  in  scripture,  till  after 
the  flood. 

§  On  this  supposition  an  ingenious,  but  fanciful  French  writer,* 
has  accounted  for  the  production  of  tne  deluge  itself  He  imaging 
that  in  consequence  of  this  change,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  had  collected  for  ages  in  the  cold  regions  of 
tiie  gibbe,  being  acted  upon  more  immedialeTy  by  the  heat  of  tiie  sun, 
-  suddenly  melt^  and  overflowed  the  earth. 

3.  Population  and  Longevity.  Nothing  can  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  respecting  the  extent  of  population. 
Some  ana^ne  that  it  was  very  great,  far  exceeding  what  it  is 
at  present.  This  is  inferred  from  the  sur[Nising  kngUi  of  men's 
lives,  and  from  the  numerous  generations  that  w^e  then  con- 
temporary. But  from  various  circumstances,  the  probability  is| 
that  it  w^s  muchonoaller,  and  that  mankind  w^e  not  widely 
diffused  over  the  earth* 

§  If  any  thing  on  this  subject  may  be  ascertained  or  fairly  coi^jeo* 
tured,  from  the  discoveries  of  geology,  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  a  great 
adept  in  that  science,  is  probably  correct,  viz.  that  previously  to  the 
test  considerable  convulaon  of  bur  globe,  the'  human  race  inhabited 
€Koiy  some  narrow  districts.  It  is  w^  known  that  whHe  shdls,  fos^ 
sils,  and  the  bones  of  animals,  have  been  found' in  the  earth's  surface, 
in  great  abundance,  thus  exhibiting  the  ruins  of  the  deluge,  few  or 
no  human  remains  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circumstances. 
If  these  latter  exist,  they  must  be  in  some  circumscribed  parts  of 
the  earth,  such  as  Asia  or  Africa,  where  the  labours  of  the  geologist 
have  not  been  so  particularly  bestowed,  or  tliey  may  lie  buried  mider 
some  mass  of  waters.  Of  course  the  population  of  the  antediluvian 
world  must  have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe, 
or  to  one  of  them. 

The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  was  remarkable.  The  contrast, 
m  this  respect,  of  that  age  of  the  world  and  the  present  times  is  so 
great,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  assigning  the  cause . 
or  causes  of  their  longevity.  We  need  not  interest  ourselves  in  these  * 
conjectures,  as  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty,  except  it  may- 
be remarked,  that  the  air  immediately  after  the  flooa  was  most  likely 
much  contaminated  and  rendered  unwholesome. 

How  far  this' circumstance  should  have  affected  1  he  pristine  con- 
stitution of  the  human  body,  thus  shortening  the  life  of  niah  In  suc- 
cessive ages,  down  to  the  present  common  standard,  is  left  to  the  cu- 
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» to  inodrcw    If  -here  were  no  phyfeieal  causes  of  this  chanfEe, 

God  could  nave  effected  it  without  theui.    It  is  his  own  record  tliat 
the  life  of  man  was  abridged. 

4  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  religions  rites  of  the  prime- 
val race  of  men,  it  can  only  be  affirmed,  that  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The 
Sabbath,  we  know,  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  crea- 
tion, and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  observance  was  ever  wholly 
discontinued.  . 

{  The  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adain^  were  for  some  tune 
distinguished  by  their  worship  of  Crod  and  observation  pf  religlout 
rites,  whfle  those  of  Cain  were  notorious  for  their  irreligion  and  pro- 
fligacy. These  lived  separately  till  intercourses  by  marriage  were 
formed  between  them ',  and  then  the  piu%  religion  and  mora&  of  the 
descendants  of  Seth  were  corrupted,  and  the  whole'  world  became 
dienated  from  God. 

6.  Arts  and  Sciences,  These  must  have  been  ei]dtivated 
hi  a  degree,  and  in  some  of  their  branches  might  have  been 
nK>re  than  we  are  aware.  If  we  ccmsMer  that  human  life 
wias  several  hundred  years  in  extent,  there  was  space  for  vast 
improvements  in  those  arts  and  sciences  that  were  once  disco- 
vered. It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  many  ol 
them  w^ere  known. 

The  last  generation  of  Cam's  line  found  out  the  art  of 
working  metal ;  and  music  seeoie  to  have  been  invented  about 
the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  agricultiure,  ardliitecture,  and 
perhaps  <rf  astronomy,  was  possessed. 

§  Some  suppose  that  man,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  was  aided  by 
inspiration ;  but  even  if  left  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  his  faculties^ 
he  might  have  been  no  stranger  to  knowledge  and  mental  improve- 
ment. Still,  from  the  difficulty  of  originating  knowledge,  and  from 
die  vices  of  the  antediluvians— their  probable  devotion  to  gross  sen- 
sual pleasures,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  as  extensively  acauamted 
with  the  more  intellectual  objects  of  human  ptursuit,  as  tnefar  aescend- 
ants  were  a  few  ages  after  the  flood. 

We  have  some  accounts,  though  not  from  an  authentic  source,  of 
discoveries  made  in  astronomy  by  the  posterity  of  Seth.  These  dis- 
-  coveries,  it  is  said,  were  engraved  on  two  piuars,  the  one  of  brick, 
and  the  other  of  stone.  The  latter,  it  is  affirmed,  existed  after  the 
deluge,  and  remained  entire  in  the  tmie  of  Josephus,  that  is,  nearly  a 
century  after  Christ.  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  no  other 
memorial  of  their  intellect  should  have  appeared.  It  is  here  given, 
however,  as  it  is  found  on  historic  record. 

6.  Grovernment.  On  the  topic  of  government,  there  is 
hardly  a  foundation  for  conjecture.  The  most  probable,  is 
.he  patriarchal  form  of  government ;  that  is,  the  government 
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wbidii  washeld'by  die  hdaii&crf  8^aA  ^Atmn' 

ber  of  these  rmght  pethdps  '  cotttbiiie,  and'  phce  theoir^ 
selves  und^  the  direction  of  some  ocfmrnon  an(ieBtor:  '  Thir 
is  the  most  natural  form  of  government,  and  indeed  nO  men- 
tion is  kiiad^  in  the  ffible  Of  kifigly  auUic^ity  ujitil  after  the 
deluge.  = 

5  StiDj.as  some  suppose,  this  Ibnti  of  govtmiwettt  night ha^ebectt 
set  aside  liy  tyranny  and  oppiteaiiteh;  and  Ihe^ohaligk  woifld  pcobiK 
tdy  take  place,  mticih  sodner  aiftidlig  ^  descendants  cf  Cain,  than 
those  of  Setii.  '  It  is  thought  that  after*  the  u^ion  e(  the  families  of 
Cain  and  l^th,  all  mankind  constituted  but  one  nation,  divided  into 
several  disorderly  a^s6eiatidns,  and  living  in  t  ^tate  of  anatehy,  whidi 
e>n;u]nstances  would  have  hastened  the  progress  of  wickedniKS. 
,.  T.  Commerce.  Th^jntercourse  of  the  airtediluviaais  might 
have  been  pasy^hiecausetiey  probably  Jived  contigtious  to  ei^ch 
other.  Yet  it  is  evid^it  tlmi  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation^ 
(or  had  vei^els  been  inusej*soiiM»&U9Qilies  msght  have  esqaped 
the  disasters  of  the  flood,  besides  that  of  NOah. 
1.  §ltislikely  that  there  was  not  that  iletessity  for  cottimeit5e,a»ih«» 
has  been  fince.^  For  this  opinion,  r&sbtis  rifight  he  given,  but  th« 
awbject  is  nqtsufficii^ptly  impprtant. 

'  ^Assyria f  {indnding  babylonia*) 

8.  JS^mtq^nd Cities.  A^^YuiA gienerdlly cbm^rehcftded 
the  territory  lying,  between  Arraehia,  Babylon,  Mesopptarpia^ 
and  Media.  The  Assvrian  dominiony  at  times,  extended  over 
inany  parts' of  Asia|  its  ^fntal  was-  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris, 
l&uilt  by  Ashur.    Trie  cpuntry  is  now  cafl^d  Curdistari. 

§  Nineveh  was  built  on  a  veiy  spacious  plain*.'  R  was  15  miles  in 
l^gth,  9  hXQp/^i  and  47  i^j  circumference^  according  to  -Diodorus 
Siculus  and  gtrabo.  '  On  the  w^Hs,  %rii«i  ^erh  IWffeet  high,  three 
chariots  could  pass  H<i|i^tHer ;  they  were  dtfeMcM  ^y  U$00  towerfe^ 
'd^H  20&  fedk  high.:  fruki  the  munber  of  jwi&nts,which  itcontalned, 
as  mentioned) tft  the  bpo^of  Jonah^it  i^  compi^teji  th£^(  the  hihabitants 
aimi^ptdd  to  mpre  Ijiaii  ^,OOCK  s^t  t|^at  tima  . 

,   Ub  8itiiaUpn4sJndicaited,assomiE{sup&se,by  v^ 
(;^iK)^.Mo«2t  reteiningthenameOfN^  '  : 

£a6yibniei,)vhic|i,, was  afterwards  united  td  Assyria,  was 
mcide  up  princi|HiJij^of  Mesopotamia,  t|?e.iTfpderti  iMarbcc.  Its 
capilSal,  Babylon,' at  length  the  capiltai  of  th»:  ivtide  empi^re, 
l^a^.feis^ected  by  the,  Eupbrates,  from-  N* 4of  S.,  andformed  a 
.square,  V)b^^i4es  s]ib^^^^  ffi^'feu?  cfttdinhl  pc^njtMr  ^he 
'City  stood  on  a.fcar^e pji^jt;^.  !^  Its  wctlfe^  w^re  in  tMcbttesS  89 
feet,  in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compass  6o  mi]p^t  -^thesc 
wem  <kiiwmtibo(il  thcfoi^iin  iu^«xaQt  s^iwn^.    v.   •  m  i 
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$  A^  ainore  piMleulaiiP  deK|nptkm<>f  Bab34M,  U 
oil  each  side  of  this  great  square  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass.    Be« 
Iween  every  iwo  of  £eae  gates  were  three  towers ;  four  others  were 
at  the  corners ;  and  three  more  between  those  on  the  comers  and  the 
gate  on  either  sid^ 

The  other  parts  of  the  city,  some  ctf  whidi  we  will  describe,  cor- 
responded with  the  magnitude  of  the  walls.  The  streets,  bridge,  quays^ 
the  lake«  ditches,  caiMis,  palaces,  and  hanging  gardens^  and  above  all, 
the  temple  of  Belus,  were  so  maoiy,  wonders.  From  the  25  gates 
ran  as  many  streets^  ia  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
streets  was  50,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  were  also 
four  half  streets,  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city,  next  the  walls,  each 
of  them  200  feet  wide ;  the  rest  being  about  150  feet 

The  whole  city  was  thus  cut  into  676  squares,  each  of  which  was 
two  and  a  quarter,  miles  in  <nrcumfere^ce,  Jlound  these  squares,  on 
every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  stately  hbuses  three  or  four  stories 
high,  with  large  spaces  between  them,  ana  the  areas  within  the  squares 
filled  up  with  y^Ms,  gardens,  artd  pleasure  grounds.    ' 

The  celebrated  hanging  gardens,  were!  composed  of  several  largQ 
terraces,  one  aboye  the  o^herl  ^  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
WHS  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide,  apd  the  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arohes^^ strengthened  by,  a  massy  .wall  of  great  thickness.  On  the  top^ 
of-the  arches  were  first  laid  prodigiously  large  flat  stones.  Over  these 
was  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  tiers 
of  bricks,  closely  Cemented  together  with,  plaster*  5  The  whole  was 
Covered  with  thick  sheets  of  1^,  upon  which  Jay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  This  moulcl  was  so  deep  that  the  largest  trees  might  take 
root  in  it,  and  covered  with  these  and  other  planti^  and  every  variety 
of  flowers;  nothing  could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  temple  of  Belus,  at  its  foundation,  consisted  of  a  square,  each 
side  of  \^ich  waaa/urlong  in  length ;  it  consisted  of  eight  towersj 
t^uilt  one  above  another^  decreasing  gradually  to  th^  top^  and  was  a 
furlong  in  height. 

9.  Gavernmeni  aiid  Laws.  .The  government  both  oj^ 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  strictly  despotic,  and  its  sceptre 
fiereditary.  Tile  whole  centered  in  the  person  of  the  king ; 
all  decrees  Issilfedi  from  his  mouth ;  he'even  affected  the  pow«;^ 
,and  claiiT)ed  the  worship  whicli  io  the  divinity, 

J  The  great  conquerors  of  the  "E  d  rfetirement,  as 

tieHig  too  glorious  to  be  beheld  by  5  they  contrived 

to  keep  in  subjection  a  number  of  t  tangoages  and 

manners,  to  a  person  who  rfiust  h«  to^aimosthllof 

them.  They  admlnstered  their  go^ ^ ._sof  various  de- 
scriptions, civil  and  military.                               ,  ..  / 

Of  the  three  classes  of  cfficers,  the  first  had  the  charge  of  the  vir- 
ffins,  and  were  expected  to  judge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  connu- 
bial state ;  the  second  took  cognizance  of  theft  *,  ahd  the  ttiird  of  aD 
other  crimes.  '  .      ♦     i        x 

The  laws  if  the  empire  were  in.  general .  vAguei  and  ,uacer 
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iflati,  d^iKfin^  wbotly  upoii  the  will  o^  the  sovereign;  but 
^ne  was  hxeA  and  irrevocable,  which  obliged  mil,  especially  the 
fiborerBert  of  pQO(de^  Uymaity.  ■ 

{  Thdr  punishments  were  unfixed  and  arbitATy,  according  to  tlM 
dk4>^i^n  of  4he  sovereign*  We  read  of  b^ieading ,  cutting  to  piocea, 
taming  tile  criminid's  house  into  a  dunghill,  and  burning  In  a  to^ 
iinrnace.  ^ 

10.  ReUgian.  The  CSialdeans,  propeiiy  «o  called,  were 
both  the  priests  and  the  Hterati  rf  the  couhtty.  They  weite 
devote  t6  the  business  ci  tdSg;ion,  and  preteiided  to  skSl  in 
the  {Aredktion  of  fhture  events.  They  dealt  in  charnis,  incan- 
tations, andexidanatioiss  of  dreams,  ahdof  the  extraordinary 
phendmena  of  nature.  They  built  temples  to  the  stats,  asbe* 
ing"  the  subordinate  agients  xi  the  divitte  power,  and  by  wor- 
shipping them,  they  eitpected  to  obtdin  the  good  will  of  the 
deity.  From  this  they  descei^ded,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the 
worship  of  objects  on  earth,  as  the  rep^e^ntatives,  or  fevour- 
itee  of  tl^e  stars,  or  of  the  deity,  through  them.  Thus  Mola- 
try  arose  not  long  after  the  flood,  among  th^  earliest  of  nations 

..-Ifhe  people  left  oa  the  jriains  of  Shii^,  subsequently  to  the 
didpeisioR  al  BabeL- 

§  tt  Id  bvident  that  thii^  was  the  origin  of  imagi'  worship,  since  the 
names  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  heathen  in  general,  are  diose  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  fire  prhnary  planets,  Satun^  Jupiter;  Mars,  Mercury 
and  Venus.      • 

The  k>rrid  custom  of  sacrificing  hiMnan  victims  to  conci- 
liate^ their  gods,  was  first  practised  by  the  Babytonkns,  and 
from  them  it  was  commimicated  to  the  superstitioasof  the  suf- 
Miltidteg  natiDnis. 

§  There  are  ^^aces  of  their  atncieni  Cruelty  to  be  discerned  in  I3ie 
worship  «nd  litea  of  the  Assyrian  geddess  of  Hierapolis,  to  wfaoui 
p^sents,.  without  jremome,  sacrificed  thdr  children,  by.  tlirowing  them 
down  a  precipice  in  her  temple. 

11.  Customs,  The  principal  and  most  singular  of  their 
customs,  wcfcs  the  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  their 
women  in  marriage.  No  man  had  any  power  ovfer  his  own 
daughters,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  marriageable,  they  were 
pot  up  to  aucUon ;  and  the  price  drained  fix  the  more  beau- 
tiful was  assigned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely.' 

{  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was,  that  all  their  young  women 
were  disposed  of  in  marriage-^the  beautiful  for  their  charms,  the 
homely  for  their  weaUh. 

Aiibther  fimgnbur  ousi^na  was  tbfnrloBtiviil  ooUed  Sacca. 
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,  thixmgiXim  festitia^  wbioh  lastad  five  dayi^  the  iiervama  com 
itKuided  their  m»0ter$,,  odq  of  tbem  beiiag,  lor  the  timei  coi^- 
siituted  chief  over  the  house^aiuji,  wearing  t^,  \kmi  of  rojj^ 
Ifiu^ment,  caUe4  ^o^ana; 
•  4^  They  had  other  ejoraordiiiaiyetiBtoiii^butsoi^ 
.mdeoeBl  to  bejnamed^  In  geoerai,Uiey  were  the  VBtootiepNiiilmd 
abandoned  people  on  the  fi|ce  of  the  earth. 

12.  l^earmng. .  The  Babytooiaiis  were  fiso^ed  Sox  leanoang, 
particularly  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  their  priests,  philoao- 
phcnrs,  astronomers,  spothsayers^.^S^G.  As  in  many  ot^er  coun- 
tries aftei:  theui,  they  were  divided  into  several  septs,  distin- 
guished  by  the^  pecinUar  chamcteristics^ 
.  They  weriotb^^rst  who  qiltivstfd  astronomy,  discovered 
.the  exact  motions  of  the  plaj^N^ts,  an4  preteniled  to  ^nder8taIld 
1^  iufluence.thesef  had,  pyer  tUijogs  below,  and  from  that  to  be 
able  to  foretel  futui;e  events.  7^1;i^  lattef  was  embodied  into  a 
kiiid  of  science,  called, asti;pipgy.      ., 

§  From  this  9rigin  of  astrpiog^y,  fortune  tilling,  and  similar  arts, 
we  perceive  at  once  their  opposiUon  to  relijglon  and  rectiiiiae. 

The  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  Was  not  acquire  after  thetnaun^ 
of  the  Greeks,  bnl  by  tradition  ^i^om  ikt)ier  io^seii:  Th^  only  busi- 
ness of  the  learned  was  to  apply  themselves  tot  theanstruetions  tMy 
receivied.  They ,  never  .depaited^  fr^iQ  early  prinpiple«^  and  fieipice 
madenow'eat^vances  ill  Uie  sciences.     ,,  ,  .\  . 

\%  jrAe^4r^^-  The  Babylwiians,  properly  so  called,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  useful  arts.  Their  immense  buildingkiy 
which  <ould  not  have  been  eiieeted  without  m^h*  skill  in  ge- 
:^metry,^  pnove  that  4bey,mte^  have  been  good  mathemftticionfl 
Aod  mechttoicsi^^ 

They  never  attained  to  any  superior  excellence  jn  paiotii^ 
andjtatuary.  Music  and  poetry  weie  {mbab^  but  little  at- 
teiaidedto;  and  in  physic  t}^y  had  no  regular  science. 

f  TOiey  cxpPaed  their  sick  in  the  streets^  to  he  cured  by  any  wli^ 
passing  by  them^  saw  fit  to  prescribe  ibr  their  diseases.  ■ 

The  Babylonians  were  ^rreat  4rchiteots,  ingeniouaincasthig  ihetals 
and  in  their  manufactures— particularly  in  fheir  manufacturfe  Qf 
embroideries  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  Ijnen.  So  superb  were 
some  of  their  articles  of  dress,  Uiat  we  read,  in  the  Roman  history,  of 
Cato  sealing  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which  had  been  left  him  by  kibe- 
fhance^  as  bein^  what  he  was  askamed  to  wear.'  And  it  is  said  Hmt 
at  Rome  more  thaii  6000/.  had  been  paid  for  a  suH  of:  Babylonian 
hanginip.   . 

China. 

14.  Geography.  China,  in  ancient  times,  included  nearly 
ifae  same  territory  th^it^A)e8  at  preseBt,8oi9ur  as  we  can  now 
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ascertain.  1%e  Greeks  and  Remand;  throagh  whofn  most 
of  our  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is  derived,  had  no  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  that  country ;  only  they  mention  Serica, 
and  another  nation  of  northern  SinaB}  as  cbnstitiiling  its  wesl- 
crly  provinces. 

As,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  at  all  given  to  foreign 
conquests,  ahd  have  for  many  centuHes  remained  the  same 
people  in  their  government  and  institutions,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  ancient  territory  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  an 
their  modem.  It  is  ndt  our  design  to  state  its  boundaries  ot 
extent,  except  to  s£nr,  that  it  constituted  a  considerable  portion 
of  eastern  Asia,  and  was  separated  from  Tartary,  on  the  north, 
by  its  prodigious  stone  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length. 

§  But  few  general  views  of  this  countrv  in  other  respects  can  be 
here  given,  ance  we  have  been  presented,  in  this  work,  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  civil  history ;  and  since  from  the  unchangeable 
character  of  the  people,  these  views  will  answer  for  aa  interesting 
article  in  modem  hiotory. 

15.  OovernmefU,  The  original  plan  of  die  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  patriarchal.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  wns  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  the 
emperor  was  considered  as  the  father  of  the  whole.  Every  fa- 
ther was  absolute  in  his  own  family,  and  might  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  deajth  ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though 
the  emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  execution  of  a 
capital  sentence. 

§  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  the 
government  is  called  an  d)6olute  monarchy,  though  its  great  funda- 
mental principles  from  the  be^nning  have  been  preserv^. 

16.  Religion.  The  ancient  Chinese  adored  a  supreme  be- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Changti,  or  Tien;  they  also  wor- 
9hif^)ed  subahem  spirits,  supposed  to  preside  over  kingdoms, 
provmces,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Their  worship  was 
by  pmyer  and  thanksgiving,  without  any  mixture  of  idola- 
trous practices. 

§  There  are  now  different  sects,  whose  characteristics  belong  to 
the  details  of  modem  history. 

17.  TTie  Sciences  and  Arts.  The  Chinese  understood 
some  of  the  sciences,  but  seemed  to  make  no  progress  in  them 
from  age  to  age.  Of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physicS| 
(hey  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  for  so  civilized  apeo- 
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yhf    The  knowle^Q  of  ^le^cine  was  very  limited  anuoi:^ 

In  the  arts,  at  an  early  age,  they  attained  to  a  certain  point 
of  advan^n^ent,  which  they  never  exceeded.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  manufactured  glass  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  that  they  knew  gunpow(fer  frcrni  time  imm^norial ; 
and  that  they  invented'printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar^ 
but  these  and  odier  inventions  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  have  remained  so  to  this  day.  In  agriculture,  however, 
and  a  few  other  arts,  they  seem,  from  a  very  early  period,  to 
have  been  biglily  distinguished. 

§  On  the  whole^  considering  their  ancient  statcL  and  knowing  tha 
agreement  of  their  present  state  with  it,  no  people  whatever  appear 
to  have  been  so  singular  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  such  a 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  imbecility. 

Egf/pL 
}  A  little  More  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was  one  of  Ihe  most  dis- 
tinguished countrieif  of  the  ancient  world,  and  enjoyed,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  a  large  share  of  celebrity,  on  -account  of  its  learning -and 
*  its  magni^nt  public  works.    In  commercial  importance,  at  the 
time  first  spoken  of^  it  was  much  superior  to  contemporary  nations. 

18.  Situation,  Name^  and  Division,  Egypt  was  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  by  Lybia  on  the  west,  and  was  properly  a  long  val- 
ley, following  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  S.  to  N. 

The  ancient  name  was  Mitzraim,  and  is  now  retained  in 
that  of  Mesr,  under  the  Turks. 

Egypt  was  divided  into  three  mjncipal  parts,  distinguished 
by  the  appellations  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  or  Thebais ;  £e  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  or  Heptanomis ;  and  the  Lower  Egypt,  which  in- 
cludes the  Delta. 

19.  Citie».  There  were  many  cities  in  this  country,  whose 
ruins  attest  their  almost  unparallded  magnifio^ice.  Among 
these  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Arsinoe,  Heliopolis,  and  Alex- 
andria, be^es  many  others.  , 

§  Thebes  was  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nite» 
It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Diospol^,  and  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious cities  m  the  world.  It  is  distinguished  in  Homer  by  the  epi- 
thet of  Hecatompylos,pr  having  a  100  gates.  Jn  the  time  of  its  splen- 
douFjit  could  send  into  the  field,  by  each  of  its  gates,  200  chariots, 
and  2000  fighting  men. 

Its  extent  is  said  to  have  been  52  miles ;  and  s6  great  waA  Its  wealtii. 
thai  after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  Persians,  300  talents  of  gola 
and  2300  of  silver,  were  found  amonfc  the  remains  of  the  pillage. 
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The  raim  c^this  ftsU^rashing  city  oecvpy  a  ditnunfereno  of  S7 
miles  oil  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  contain  several  villages,  the  ehief 
of  which  m  Luxcnr.  Habon,  on  the  mstem  side,  contams  many  stu- 
pendous monuments.  Thebes  was  severely  treated  by  Cambyses,  by 
Ptolemy  i^iik^ter,  and  under  Augustus,  for  its  rebellion.  In  the 
adjacent  mountains  are  hewn  sepulchres  of  the  ancieiH  kings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  these  irmns  is  their  size.  Every  thing  In 
colossal.  The  smallest  pillars  of  tha  temples  are  between  7  and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  largest  are  11.  Obelisks,  Sphinxes^ 
and  otho:  monuments  of  huge  dimenmons,  in  diferent  positions,  aa- 
timkh  the  modem  traveller,  as  he  gazes  on  these  wonders  of  human 
power  and  art 

Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Menes,  the  first  Eeyp- 
lian  king,  was  ior  several  ages  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  contamed  many  beautifvd  templ€»^  the  most  ^endid  of  which  is 
aaid  to  have  been  that  of  the  god  Apis.  This  city  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  15  miks  south  of  the  Delta. 

Strabo  saw  it:s  palaces  in  ruins.  Vestiges  of  it  were  apparent  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  are  no  longer  in  being.  The  Nile  may  have  co- 
vered them. 

^Jexandria  was  reckoned  next  to  Rome  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
buildings,  and  richness  of  its  materials.  It  stood  oo  Uie  western  side 
of  ihe  Delta,  and  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  S32  B.  C.  It  was 
the  capi^  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  metropolis  under  the  Ptolemies. 
The  andents  assert  that  it  was  built  Jn  the  form  of  a  Macedonian 
cloak,  and  occupied  about  15  miles.  The  royal  palace  constituted  a 
fifth  part  of  the  city. 

Alexandria  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  the  ancient  woiid,  as  the  great 
mart  fm*  exchange  between  the  east  and  west  Its  commercial  ad- 
vantages continued  for  a  number  of  ages.  It  was  further  distinguished 
by  schools  for  philosophy,  physic,  thedogy,  astroncMny,  and  general 
lourning.  ' 

20.  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art,  Many  of  these  arc 
Ofiagnificeut  beyond  conception,  axul  show  to  what  a  high  state 
of  improvement  the  ihhalHtants,  at  a  remote  pmod,  had  car- 
ried the  artd.  They  stil  excke  the  admiration  of  every  tra* 
veller. 

Besides  the  cities  that  have  been  named,  the  most  celebm- 
ted  o{  tbe^e  w(»*ks  of  ancient  ^andeur,  are  Lake  Moeris,  the 
Labjnrinth  the  Catacombs,  or  Mummy  PiUs,  and  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

§  The  lake  Moeris  has  been  afirmed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  the  wotks  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  pyramids  not  excepted.  The 
ancients  desertbed  it  as  measuring  9800  stadia  in  circumference ;  birt 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  its  breadth  does  not  exeeed  half  n 
league ;  that  it  is  about  a  day's  journey  in  length,  and  that  Hs  circum- 
ference 18  about  12  or  15  leagues^  which  will  be  found  sufficiently 
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OTOdifioiiS)  when  wa  oouidfir  that  it  was  perimned  by  bmnaii  la- 
boar. 

This  lake,  in  the  deepest  part,  has  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  is 
fed  from  the  Nile,  by  means  of  a  channel  cut  for  that-porpose.  It 
was  built  by  a  king  of  the  name  of  Mceris,  whose  object  was  to  cw- 
rect  the  irregularity  of  supply  in  the  waters  of  the  rifw,  receiving 
its  superabuifiance,  or  making  up  its  defici^i^. 

The  Labyrinth  Wbs  an  enormous  structure  of  marble,  built  purtty 
und&r  the  ground.  It  was  designed  as  a  pantheon  of  all  the  Egyptian 
deities,  and  as  a  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whole 
nation.  It  contained  no  less  than  9000  chambers,  idOO  of  which  were 
subterraneous,  and  set  apart  for  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  labyrinth,  or  §of  the  abodes  of  the  sacred  Crocodiles. 

These  were  never  shewn  to  strangors  i  but  Herodotus  informs  ns 
that  he  viewed  every  room  in  the  upper  part,  in  which  he  found  suf- 
ficient to  fill  him  with  astonishinent.  Innumerable  exits  by  differeirt 
passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  him  a  thousand  occaaons  of 
wonder.  The  highest  decorations  in  pdidied  columns  aikl  exquisite 
sculptures,  were  every  where  seen. 

The  Catacombs  were  subterraneous  galleries  of  prodigious  extent, 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  d^d.  These  sepulchres  of  tfie 
ancient  kings  are  hewn  in  free-stone  rock,  and  apparently  formed 
upon  one  general  plan,  though  differing  in  ^e  construction  of  their 
respective  parts.  These  conl^  the  generations  tiiat  are  gime.  Some 
of  the  embalmed  bodies  are  ^rfecUy  preserved^  though  they  have 
been  dead  3000  years. 

The  Pyramids  were  deservedly  classed  by  the  ancients  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty  of  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  three  sup^or  to  the  rest  in 
size  and  magnificence.  These  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

The  largest  of  them  is  481  feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly, 
and  the  area  of  its  basis  comprehends  deven  English  acres  of  ground. 
This  is  a  size  which  would  exceed  all  beliel^  had  it  not  been  actually 
and  repeatedly  measured  by  modem  travellers.  It  has  steps  entirely 
round  it,  made  with  polished  stones,  so  large  that  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  every,  step  is  one  single  stone.  The  smdlest  stone  is  30  feet 
in  length.    The  number  of  steps  amounts  to  208. 

These  works  are  proved,  by  modern  researches,  to  have  been  royal 
sepulchres,  but  their  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity.  They  are  sup 
posed,  however,  to  have  b^n  erected  between  one  and  two  thousand 
years  B.  C.  It  is  asserted  by  Pliny  and  Diodorus,  that  no  less  tnan 
360,000  men  were  employed  in  erecting  the  largest  pyramid,  b  is 
said  also  that  twenty  years  were  spent  in  the  work. 

21.  Government  and  Laws,  The  Egyptians  were 
among  the  earliest  nations,  if  not  the  very  earUest,  who  had 
regular  estaWished  governments  and  civil  regulations.  Their 
government  was  a  despotic,  hereditary  monarchy,  yet  so  mo- 
dified by  prescribed  usages,  as  to  promote  the  public  welfara 
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^,,  |f|!toriBqi^i«i^U«i  were  rQ8tnqte4$aa^eert«iiliiK4e#f.UfiHiUMi 
erai  their  time  seems  to  have  ^u  portiep^  put,  and  set  ^mrt  for 
pa^cular  employment^  by  the  sicred  Egyptian  hooks.  They  were 
i^ohfined  to  exactness,  not  )Dnly  ih  puMid  transactions,  but  in  theur 
{iriVacte  lil&    "lliey  eotild  neither  Mtthe,  takje  the  air,  nor  converse 

-with  their  (^iselis  but  al,  Certain  times.  The  dioiee  of  their  provisions 
w«s  hot  left  to  themselveau.  ^t  th?ir  tables  were  fumisbei  with  the 
inost  simple  food,  (^nerally  veal  or  goos^)  i^  their  aUowance^^f 
%bte  Was  extremely  ino<!ferate.  ,  , 

Thiew  r^str^is  were  entirely  ai^ceptable  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
and  during  the  period  m  which  they  prevailed,  the  country  greatty 

•flomshed,  and  was  filled .wkh  weoeksofinecMiparabieiBagmficetice 

In  the  adipodiii^tratiQa  of  public  affairs,  each  nome,  or  pro- 
yince,  had  Us  reepective  gor^nor,  who  order^  all  things  with- 
in his  jurisdiclioii.  Tt^  lands  "wete  drrided  into  thr^  parti, 
of  which  one  was  allotted  16  the^  maiiiteniuice  of  the  priests, 
and  to  r^Hgfoiis  lises'  the  second  was  $.ppropriated  to  the 
^king,  for.  defiraying  the  charges  of  his  wars,  di&C;;  and  the 
third  port  was  designed  fx'^  the  soidiers;^  The:  husband- 
men, tdkmg;'die  lto£  at  ah  easy  reht  ffdtn  the  kilig,  priests, 
tind  didders,  devoted  the  whole  of  tliei^  attei^Hoh  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  l^k^  idoHtkitialty  dtcceed^  the  fiitW  in  his  oc- 
Mpalkin.'  They  itxd  bebame  tfie  most  fkmotis.  tax  tillage  of 
iinyiticthewbrid.' 

W.  Mffthologi».  Thi6  blasted  laws  of  the  Egyptians  sulk 
in  dur  esthtiadon,' fr()ih  the*  m^uends  whidi  a  knowledge  bf 
their  base  idolatry  and  sUperstRions  produces  in  the  reflecting 
ttiiiid.  They  Wad  a  vast  number  of  gods  6f  different  ranks, 
tmt^  their  two  principal  ones  we^ce  Oisiris  and  Isis,  supposed  to 
tiai»  bew.the  sun  ai>d  inocm.  Foom  Egypt  the  stream  of 
idfilatry  flowed  over  the  national 

§  The  idolatry  of  this  people  was  so  gross,  that  exclusive  of  the 
worship  they  p^id^their  pretended  gods,  they  actually  bestoweddi- 
vine  honours  oh  animal^  insects,  birds, 'and  even  vej^etabl6&  ia 
leeks  and  onions.  Their  sacred  animals  were,  durinfir  iheur  Hves,  k^t 
in  consecrated  encloses;  fed  with  mbst  delicate  K)od,  washed  and 
anohited  with  fi^u^C)^,  and  theii*  burial,  after  death,  attended  widi 
the  hdaviest  expense;  We  arei  credMy  informed  that  hv  the  reigh 
of  PtcOemy,  t^e  Ajp^  dying  pf  old  a«re  tX  Meoiphis,  his  keeper  eo^ 
pended  in  hb  Xw^nd,  f^ut  13,00Q^.  aboye  9II  hi^su^^ 

,  28,  JSducaiunu  bi  .thjet  edtication  of  their  t^hilSren,  the 
Egyptians  exercised  great  caire^  and  the  childish  were  brought 
m^  with  the  strictest  frugality.  The  priest  inatructed  tfaem  ^ 
arithmetic,  goometryi  a&d  odifsr  branches  ^f  utefuliitevatuve; 
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•ad  their  (bdMre,  or  i>eare8t  relatioiis,  tat^ht  th^n  as  early  as 
possible^  their  poiterual  art  or  profession. 

24.  Domestic  HahUs^  Manners^  and  Ctistoms.  iThe 
usual  drink  of  the  peodie  was  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  very  palatable  and  fattening.  They  used  also  a  superior 
beverage  made  of  baiiey,  so  that  we  are  possibly  indebted  to 
them  for  the-first  invention  of  beer.  CSeanGness  was  a  particu- 
lar  characteristic  of  this  people,  who  scoured,  thdr  diiinking 
vessels  every  day. 

I  As  great  singularities  among  tbem,  we  may  notice  the  inoonsislent 
einplo3rments  of  the  men  and  women ;  the  former  being  engaged  in 
spinning' and  domestic  concerns,  while  the  latter  were  employed  in 
trade  and  buaness ;  the  kneading  of  dough  with  their  feet ;  the  tem- 
pering of  mortar  with  their  hands ^  and  the  promiscnonsrendence  of 
men  and  beasts  in  the  same  apartment 

At  their  principal  feasts,  it  was  a  verv  singular  custom  to  bring  in 
the  coffin  of  a  fnend  after  supper,  with  ^  image  of  a  dead  man 
carved  in  wood  and  painted,  wtiieh  was  carried  to  all  the  company 
with  this  strange  admoniiien :  *'  Look  upon  this,  and  be  merry ;  for 
such  as  this  now  appeiMrs»  thou  jshalt  be,  when  thou  art  dead." 

25.  Literature  and  Arts.  Egypt  was  the  parent,  of 
learning  and  philqsc^y.  According  to  the  scriptures,  Moees 
was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptis^is.  Geometry 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  found  out  in  I^^gyp^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measurement  of  thipse  lands  that  were  annu- 
ally overflowed  by  the  Nile.  The,  science  lioweyer,  was  most 
probably  but  little  exteikled  by  them* 

§Arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  a  kind  of  algebra,  yere  also  cultivated 
m  £gypt ;  and  it  is  certam  this  nation  first  adjusted  the  len^  of  the 
year  to  the  annual  revolutioh  of  the  sun,  by  adding  to  their  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  five  additional  days  and  six  hours.  Medi- 
cine and  the  art  of  embalming  were  nearly,  cultivated  amon|[  thctt, 
particularly  the  latter.  They  were  very  famous  alsp  in  magic 
'  ,  Ih  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  they  must  have  made  great 
proficiency,  as  us  evident  from  the  astonishing  works  of  art  ^ich 
yet  remain. 

26.  Trade.  E^ypt  early  engaged  in  commerce,  as  its 
rituation  was  pepuharly  favourable  for  that  object  We  read 
in  scripture  that  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  traded  thith^, 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  certain  also  that  ^lomon 
established  a  very  considerable  trade  in  those  parts. 

27.  Language.  The  Eg3rptian  language  is  one  of  the 
ttiQst  ancient  in  the  world,  and  probably  an  original  tongue. 
It  is,  in  some  measure,  preserved  in  ihd  Coptic,  even  to  this 
tkne,  though  that  language  is  but  little  uliderstood. 
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28.  Country.  The<xiaiitrjmwhiditli»«ioieiitM)d^ 
vinely  favoured  people  lived  was  Palestine.  It  extended  fiforo 
CcBlo-Syria,  to  Arabia  Petrea ;  on  the  west  it  had  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  oo  the^east  Aralna  Deserta.  .  Its  territory  was 
very  limited. 

The  cotmtry  (nf  the  Hebrews  id  alsocaHed  by  several  other  nameSy 
as  the  Land  k)f  Canaan,  the  Holy  Land,  Judea,  ^bc. ;  md  the  people 
themselves  mete  varioasly  calkd,  as  ^e  People  of  God,  Israelitesi 
Jews ;  the  last  more  eommonly  in  the  latter  period  of  their  history« 

Upon  t$ie  entrance  of  the  Israelites  mto  Palestine,  k  was 
^vided  into  twelve  dSTerent  portions,  which  were  assigned  to 
the  twelve  several  tribes  into  which  they  were  separated. 

29.  RfsmainB  of  on^ent  Works.  Among  uiese  are  Ja- 
coWs  Well ;  the  Pdofe  of  Solomon^  Gibcm,  and  Bethesda ;  and 
the  Sepulchral  Montunents.' 

f  Jaeob's  well  is  highly  venerated  by  Christian  travellers  on  ac- 
eetittt  of  its  antiquity.  It  is  hewn  out  of  &e  sc^id  rock,  about  35 
yards  in  depth,  and  fiiree  in  diameter,  and  is  at  present  covered  with 
•stone  vaait^         , 

Hie  Pools  of  SolomoD)  supppsed  to  have  been  made  by  order  of 
that  monarchy  appear  to  have  been  a  work  of  immense  cost  and  labour. 
They  are  three  in  a  row,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manhen  that  the 
water  of  the  uppermost  mav  fall  hito  the  second,  and  of  itie  second 
into  the  third.'  They  iatie  of  wjual  breadth,  vIz;  aboat  9(^  paoes ;  itheir 
length  varies,  the  longest  being  220.  They  are  all  walled  and  pla»- 
ler^,  and  oontain  a  large  quanti^  of  w^i^r.  ^ 

The  Pools  of  Gihon  and  llethesda  are  similar  works,  and  jnay  be 
ranked  among  the  riiost  stately  ruins.    '       ' 

The  Scp^ldiral  Monuments  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  magnificent  pieces  of  antiquity  of  this  kind  are  the  royal 
sepulchres  wifliout  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem.  They  are  all  hewn  out  or 
the  .^oTid .  marble  rock,  and  contain  several  spacious  and  elaborate 
apartm^it^. 

30j  Cities.  Of  th^se  there  werei  oot  many  that  wer^e  Icvr^e. 
Jerdsalen^ythe  meiriD{)eAisofthercotiiitry,alid  the  centre  of  A« 
Jfewish  worship,  was  the  most  cefeljirated/  arid  indeed  no  pfeice 
on  the^lpbe  has  beep  ijiore  celebi'ited,  lilliiii'g  into  view  iu? 
«acred  assooations.  Heibron,  Gaz^.and  Ascabn,  were  als6 
noied; '  * '  •    •  >   !v  t     •■  :  -  .V 

Jerusalem  was  bu^  on  sevteral  hills,  the  lai^pest  of  which 
was  Mpnp^t  2aon;  it,  formed  th^  soiithcm  part  of  ^Ihe  city. 
On  the.  east  of  t|ie  seci9nd,or  lower  city,  \Vas  mount  MorfkH, 
tm:  which  stood,  dlema^iiice^  temple  ofking  Solpnig^^^  .. 
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{  Jennalem,  when  eniBa^g^bj  David^^olpmon,  and  other  khsgi| 
became  a  most  renowned  cit  jr.  and  as  such  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
hikdrian,  Hforodotiisj  vMsr  the  nameof  Cadli^is.  The  q^yvwith  its 
temple  was  destrojred  by  the  Chaldeans,  vt}0}ji  CjOO  3feai^,B.  C..  ll^e 
second  temple,  wfeicjh  had  begun  to  decay,  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  W 
Great,  '     '  '  .•'»'•./•.,•.-■ 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalehi  by  Tftu^  was  A:  D.  "to.'  Under  Adriv 

an,  a  new  city,  altogether  Roman,  and  called  iBlia,  wasi  bwJt,  hu% 
there  was  an  alteration  of  its  site.  Zion^  the  f  rincipal  quai^er  of  the 
ancient  city^  'was  notcomftrised  wi^n  the  new  eii^  1$  sulisigts  af 
present,  but  in  a  d^onlble  -condition,  inhabitie4  by  amoUey  group 
efl'urks,  Jews,  and  Christians.  -  •  .    ,    .  .     ,  . 

Hebron  was  a  place  of  high  antiquity^  and  the  /semild^  qf  Ahra- 
ham  and  his  iamUy.  j(n  the  l^me  of  tlie  crusa^^s,  it  bpre^  the  name  9/ 
St.  Abraham;  and  the  Ari?ibs,  who  always  respect  theit  primiti\^^ 
names,  call  it  Cabr-fbrahim,  or  the  Tomb  of  Abiwahi.'"  '  '^  •- 
,  Gaza  and  AscaToii,  on  the  eoast,  |irrt*erte  their  namei^  aii'aiso 
others.  Gaza  was  remarkably  stroi^,  and  surixMitided  with  w^alls  aad 
towers,  after  the  Philistine  manner.  It  was  takeivby  Caleb,  but  soon 
after  regained  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  kept  possession  of  It 
to  the  time  of  Samson.  It  passed  into  various  hands,  till  finally  it 
Was  pillaged  by  Alexander,  and  a  second  time  diestroyed  by  theltas^ 
cabees.  '  '  •'  • 

Asoalon  wa^  also  a  n^ritime  town  of  great  stren^h,  fa^  was^  sdOB 
reduced,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  by  the  tribe  of  Jtidwi.  It  Was  ohoe 
adorned  with  sevei^al  Magnificent  edifices;  but  it  is  n6w  dwhidled 
mto  an  Inconsiderable  Tillage.  ,    .      '  "^ 

31.  Mdiffion*  The  h^tory  of  thp  religion  of  this  peoplei 
which  wa^  called  Judaism,  is  t^ie  history  of  truci  religion  in  the 
Ancient  world.  Jt  is  now  eclipsei^  by  the-  radlanoe  of  the 
Gospel,  which  has  come  into  its  fOom,  abrogated  what  was 
ntual  in  il,  and  confirmed  ita  great  general  principles  and 
truths. 

,  §.  Religion  flourished  varioudy  among  the  people,  aecorduig  to  the 
piety  or  irriBliglon  of  their  priests,  leadihg  mien,  6r  sovereigns.  Ri  ge*- 
neral,  though  they  had  a  succession  of  wise  and  holy  pr^^efis,  the 
-nation,  a^  such,  vmii  pe(iiiliariyobsthiate  andte^Uioua,  am^coniShn- 
4ttly  inclined  to  ibrkifce  the  wership  of  Gt^dtduid  tp  faXL  'mtpXiip  h^oith 
trcMiaprafcUoesoCitft^fl^henrneighbours.  ,  •.  .  ^* 

Cfn  this  account  repeated  and  severe  judgments  were  sent  aiinonft 
them.  They  were  visited,  at  various  times;  witti  all*  Ihd  ministers  W 
divine  vengeance-^they  were  eohq^red,  *  pillaged,  Mid  earned  hito 
captivity,  and  soon  after  the  Christian  era,  ceased  to  exist  indepepr 
jdently,  and  were  i«5altered  iWongall  ijiatiQns,, ;  /  /  .  ^ 
.  iThey  are  now  known,  particulatly  ;he  tribesf  qf  w(ah  ahd.Behja- 
njin,  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  as  the  desCeti^ants  of  Abraham, 
preserving  still  Ihei^^ .  national  name  and  jjieculiawtieij.  Concerniti|f 
the  other  ten  tribes  we  haV^ '  ne  eorta&H  ^kSMMrledjfe^of  their  aepaintr 
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existenee,  at  this  day.  Prophecy  has  beea  remarkaUy  fidQW  in  Uit 
ease  of  this  people. 

The  great  general  truths  of  religion  were  revealed  to  this 
people,  and  to  them  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  the  moral  law, 
prescribing  the  duties  man  owes  to  God,  to  hia  fellow  meiv 
and  to  himself,  the  awards  of  eternity,  with  a  thousand  par<- 
ticular  precepts  of  a  spiritual  kind,  were  explicitly  declared  to 
this  nation. 

The  pfecufiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  rendered  therti 
also  a  most  fkvoured  community.  By  these  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  preserved  a  people  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  worW,  to  Be  kqpt  from  idolatry^  and  to  be  prepared  for  the 
gre^t  salvation,  which  was  to  be  accomplished  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  all  nations,  in  "  the  fidtiess  of  the  time.*' 

§  The  peeullar  rites  of  Judaism  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
flieir  Creator,  and  to  rendeir  themselves  completely  happy.  Its  sacri- 
flees  were  at  Once  caltftdoted  to  convince  tlwm  of  their  sins,  and  tO 
shadow  forth  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Saa  of  Crod. 

82.  Gf&vejTimehi.  TliegoVei'nment  of  this' people  wait  pro- 
perly a  Theocracy,  as  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  this  they  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nations. 
ffe  was  considered  as  the  sofe  dictator  of  every  ftnportant 
transaction,  and  supreme  monarch  of  the  Israelites. 

33.  Mmmers  and  Ctistoms,  The  most  interesting  o( 
these  related  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  to  their  diet,  diver- 
^ns,  high  places,  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  burials. 

}  The  rite  of  circumcision  has  distinguished  them  as  a  people,. 
from  the  begimiihgk  It  was  always  accompanied  with  great  feastm^. 
and  othffl*  demoi^strations  of  joy.  At  this  time  the  chUd  was  nam^ 
m  the  presence  of  the  company  assembled,  among  whom  bread  and 
wine  weve  distributed. 

Their  61^  except  on  festivals^  seems  to  have  been  extremely  plain.. 
Biead^  water,  effid  vinegar,  were  in  common  use.    Honey  was  es* 
teemed  a  peculiar  dehpacy,  and  the  milk  of  goats  was  reckoned  ex 
oaQnit  ^r  fiofod. 

'their  diversions  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  social  repasts, 
nnisic,  aiid  dancing.  The  two  latter  partook  of  a  religioiis  character:* 
Games  were  never  introduced  into  their  conimonwealth.  ' 

Their  high  places  were  of  two  sorts  j  those  where  they  huracd  in*  J 
oense  and  offered  i^crifices'  to  the  true  God ;  and  jihos^  where  tliey, 
committed  various  abominable  idolatries. 

Their  mourning  for  the  death  of  friends  was  expressed  by  rending 
their  garments  tearing  their  hair,  heaping  dirt  or  ashes  upon  their 
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hteudMf  ifearing  sackcloth  next  their  skin,  and  lying  upon  the  bare 
groupd. 

As  to  their  burials,  it  is  known  that  they  denied  sepulture  to  none 
but  such  as  were  guilty  df  suicide,  and  not  even  to  these,  but  till  aftei 
sunsets  From  the  pains  which  the  patriarchs  took  to  provide  a  place 
of  burial  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  it  is  evident  they  cou- 
■idered  it  a  heavy  calamity,  to  be  denied  a  burial,  and  a  favour  to  be 
interred  among  their  ancestors.  Their  i^pulehres  were  on  their  own 
andsL  and,  where  practicable,  cut  into  a  rock. 

34.  Learning.  The  Israelites  excelled  in  the  knowledge 
pf  thedogy,  and  they  had  places  of  public  instruction  called 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  Thi^  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  astronomy. 

Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  the  genius  of  which  ia 
pure,  primitive,  and  natural;  and  it  is.  highly  probable . that 
they  had  the  art  pf  writing  very  early.  The  materials  on 
which  they  wrote  were  tables  of  stone ;  but  mention  is  made 
also  of  rolls,  which  were  doubtless  more  in  use.  These  roUa 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  skin,  or  some  other  jdiablcj 
substance.  • 

35.  Arts.  The  arts  in  whioh  Aid  l^rc^lites  made  Ae 
greatest  .proficiency  were  those  of  war,  liusbandiy,  poetry,  and 
music.  . 

§  Their  situation  made  them  a  warlike  people,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  enemies.  Their  arms  of  offence  were  broad  crooked  swords, 
javelins,  slings,  bows  and  arrows, '  alid  two-edged  swords.  Their 
arms  of  defence  were  shields,  heknets,  coats  of  mail,  breast  plates, 
and  targets.  , 

Their  attention  was  much  confined  tp  their  lands  and  domesUc 
avocations,  and  few  trades  or  manufactures  were  carried  on  among 
them  bef()re  the  reign  of  Solomon,  exdept  such  as  were  absohrtdy  ne- 
cessary. After  Solomon's  time,  p^ide  and  luxury  increased  wit^  great 
rapidity.  The  causes  of  a  change  frdto  great* economy  and  simplicity, 
to  their  opposites,  were  laid  indeed  in  thetreign  of  David. 

Poetry  is  said  to  be  the  only  fine  art  in  which  they  were  peculiarly 
etcelleiit;  and  in  that  they  are  inhnitabl^.  Tlieir  inspired  produc- 
tions, m  poetry;  if  not  in  prose,  as  to  native  energy  and  Micity,  aire 
UAiivalled.  .   ^ 

36.  Commerce.  With  respect  to  commerce,  it  appear^  thtit 
they  received  rich  stuffs^  linen,  gold,  &.c.  from  Tyre,  in  ex- 
change for  their  com,  balm,,  and  other  excdlent  commodi- 
ties ;  but  ihey;  were  totaliyignorant  of  navigation.  Solomon 
empi(yyed  foreign  saflorsin  the  ships  which  he  sent  tc<  foreign' 
countries. 

Canaanites. 
§  The  country  of  the  Canaanites  has  been  already  described,  as  it 
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vaf  the  8aiii&  with  that  of  the  H^rews,  who,  some  time  ailer  they 
left  Egypt,  diove  put  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Canaaa. 

37.  Customs^  Manners,  Arts^  and  Sciences.  In  these,  a^ 
wdl  as  in  language,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  according  to  their  different  situations. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  artifi^ 
cers;  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  faui^ndmen. 

§  Those  who  resided  on  the  seancoasts  ware  merchants,  inwhieh 
capacity  they  will  be  considered  when,  spokai  of  as  Phoenicians 
Those  who  resided  in  fixed  abodes  and  walled  places,  cultivated  the 
land.  Shepherds  and  soldiers  Jed  a  more  wandering  life.  As  to  war, 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  courage,  craft,  or  policy. 

38.  Rdigion,  Their  religion  seeiUs  to  have  been  undefiled 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  Melchisedek  among  them  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God ;  but  after  this  period  they 
must  have  degenerated  apace.  They  compelled  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch,  and  their  wickedness  bo* 
came  extreme. 

Greece, 

39.  Appearance  and  Face  of  the  Cimntry.  This  country, 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  intellectual  elevation  of  its  inliabi* 
tants,  was  a  region  of  enchanting  beauty.  Its  mountains 
and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers,  sufficiently  diversified  the  sur- 
face, while  their  grandeur  or  their  softness  imparted  an  inef- 
fable charm  to  every  prospect.  It  enjoyed  a  delightful  cli* 
mate  and  exuberant  soil. 

§  The  classical  reader  need  not  to  be  reminded,  that  among  a 
thousand  other  spots  endeared  to  association,  were  Pindus  and  Par- 
nassus, the  seats  of  the  muses ;  Athens,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
art  and  genius ;  woody  Arcadia^  sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  haunt  of  shep- 
herds ;  and  Thessaly  with  its  fields  of  pleasure,  where 

"  The  smooth  Peneua  from  its  glassy  flood - 
Reflects  purpureal  Tempe's  pI^Lsant  scene." 

40.  SUtuUion^  Extent,  and  Division.  Gteece  oecupted  a 
large  peninsula  between  the  south  of  Italy  and  Asia  Minor, 
about  400  miles^  long  and  150  broad.  It  had  Epinis  and 
Macedonia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  washed,  the  one  its  western,  and 
the  other  its  eastern  borders. 

§  In  subsequent  times,  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  considered  as 
wits  of  Greece,  and  then  the  northern  boundary  was  constitated  by 
lli[3rricum,  MoBSia,  and  Thrace. 

Greece  consisted  of  (wp  principal  divisions — Greece,  pn> 
perly  so  called,  and  Peloponnesus, 
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$  Greece  proper  indiided  the  Mlovrinff  sta^tes;  1.  Atdea.  %  Boro- 
tia.  3.  Acamania.  4.  ^olia.  5.  Locris.  £  Doris.  7.  Phoois.  8.  Thes- 
tah.  9.  Epims.  10.  Macedonia. 

PdoponHesufi  included  the  foUowing  states;  1.  Adiaia.  2.  Elis. 
8.  Arcadia.  4.  Messenia.  5.  Laconia.  6.  Argolis. 

Connected  with  Greece  w^e  many  idands  in  the  seas 
which  surrounded  it,  the  princ^)al  of  which  singly,  or  in  clus- 
ters, were  Euboea,  Lemuoe,  the  Cydades,  Crete,  Cythera,  Za- 
cynthus,  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Sa^OB, 
and  Patmos.     ^^ 

41.  Names.  Ureece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives,  and 
ko  inhabitants  Hellenes.  From  their  different  tribes  they  were 
denominated  by  the  poets,  Achivi,  Danai,  Argivi,  Pelasgi, 
Jones,  Dores,  and  JEolee.^  f^ 

42.  Interesting  Localities.  Almost  every  considerable 
[dace  in  Greece  is  marked  by  some  circumstance  in  its  natu- 
ral features,  or  by  some  achievement  or  event  in  its  history, 
which  connects  it  in  the  minds  of  scholars  with  the  most  de- 
lightful associations.  Several  of  these  localities  may  be 
giTHiped  together,  as  below« 

§  Peloponnesus  took  its  name  from  Pelops^  who  reigned  there. 
Mycenae  was  the  city  of  Agamemnon.  At  Nemea,  c^ames  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Hercules,  for  killing  the  yeiiiean  lion.  In  Epidau- 
rus,  iBsculapius  was  worshipped.  Lema  gave  name  to  the  Lernieaa 
Hydra,  a  monster  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

Amyclse  abounded  in  trees,  and  was  honourvsu  with  a  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo.  Helos  was  a  place  which  the  Spartans  took,  redu- 
cing the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  hence  all  their  slaves  were  called 
Helotes.  Near  Tsenarus,  the  most  southern  point  of  Europe,  was  a 
cave  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  from 
the  infernal  regions.  On  the  mountain  Taygetua,  the  Spartan  women 
celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Elis,  was  famous  for  its  horses.  At  Ol3rmpia,  the  Ol3rmpic  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter— they  date  from  B.  C.  776,  and 
form  tlK  epoch  of  Grecian  chronology.  Corinth  was  fambus'^for  its 
brass,  a  mixture  of  coj^er  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Arcadia  was  the  country  of  musicians  and  shepherds,  and  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  rural  deity.  Mercury  was  bom  on  mount  Cyllene.  Her- 
cules destroyed  the  harpies  of  the  river  and  lake  Stymphalus.  At  th^ 
Isthmus^  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

Eleusis  was  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres^ 
in  whidi  secrecy  was  joined  to  the  votaries,  ai^  the  breach  of  U 
punished  with  death.  In  Attica  were  mount  Hymettus.  celebrated  fot 
its  honey,  and  mount  Pentelicus,  for  its  Quarries  of  marble.  The  Boeo- 
tiaiffi  were  reckoned  characteristically  aull,  though  Uiere  were  some 
splendid  exceptions. 
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Chaeronea  was  the  birth-place  of  Plutarch,  sai  remarkahle  for  the 
defeat  of  the  allied  states  of  Greece,  by  Philip,  which  ruined  that  ce- 
lebrated nation.  Not  far  from  this,  was  the  cave  of  Trop^onius.  where 
oracles  were  delivered,  and  which  rendered  such  as  entered  it  me- 
lancholy for  the  rest  of  their  hves.  Thespia  was  sacred  to  the  Muses. 
Tanagra  was  infamous  for  its  cock-iighting  exhibitions.  At  Delium 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  and  the  mountain  of  Helicon,  and  the 
fountmn  Aganippe,  were  consecrated  to  the  Nine. 

Phocis,  the  Greeks  conjectured,  was  not  only  the  centre  of  Greece 
but  of  the  whole  earth.  Delphi  was  rendered  illustrious  for  the  tem 
pie  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  responses  were  always  delivered  by 
a  priestess.  Parnassus,  aQd  the  fountain  of  Castalia  at  its  foot,  were 
Ihe  haunts  of  the  Muses.  Antic3n'a  was  famous  for  the  production  ol 
hellebore,  once  reputed  a  specii^c  in  maniacal  cases. 

Narix  was  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  Thermopylae  was  a  famous 
pass,  justly  reckoned  the  key  of  Greece,  and  is  immortalized  from  the 
Belf-devotion  of  Leonidas.  Where  narrowest,  there  was  room  only 
for  a  single  carriage,  a  ridge  of  impassable  mountains  being. on  the 
west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with  dc^p  and  dangerous  morasses. , 

The  iGtolians  constituted  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece.  Naupactus 
was  so  called  from  the  number  of  ships  built  there,  but  its  site  is  now 
overflowed  by  the  sea.  Acamania  was  famous  for  its  horses.  On  the 
promontoTy  Leucate,  was  the  rock  from  which  disappointed  lovers 
sought  either  death  or  a  cure,  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

Through  the  lake  of  Acherusia  ran  the  river  Acheron,  and  into  the 
latter  flows  the  Coejtxm,  both  of  which,  on  account  of  their  muddl- 
oess,  were  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  rivers  k^  hell.  In  the  mtedor  ot 
Epirus,  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  the  grova  or  vocal 
oaks  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Chaonia  received  its  name  from  Chaon,  the  companion  of  Helenus, 
the  son  of  Priam,  who  was  inadvertently  killed  in  hunting.  Pindus 
was  hc4y  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine.  The  Acroceraunian  mountaiuB 
were  so  called  from  dieir  tops  being  struck  with  thunder. 

The  vale  of  Tempe  was  reckoned  the  most  delicious  spot  on  earth,^ 
five  miles  in  length,  but  in  general  very  yarrow.  It  had  mount  OW^m- 
pus  at  the  north,  and  Ossa  at  the  south.  These  mountains,  with  Feli- 
on,  according -to  story,  were  piled  one  upon  another,  by  tiie  giants  in 
Uieir  war  with  the  gods,  to  scale  heaven.  The  celebrated  spear  of 
Achilles,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield,  was  cut  down  on  Peli- 
on  ;  Thessaly  was  renowned  for  excellent  horses. 

Larissa  was  the  city  of  Achilles.  Heraclea  was  so  called  from  Her- 
cules, who  is  said  to  have  consumed  himself  in  a  burning  pile,  on  the 
top  of  CEta.  near  this  place,  Othrys  was  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs. 
Cm  the  banks  of  Amphrysus,  Apollo  used  to  feed  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus.  Pierus,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  The  women  of  Thessaly  are  said  to  have  possessed  remark- 
able skiljl  in  magic 

Athos  was  a  mountain  through  which  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be 
cut  for  the  passage  of  his  army.  Several  towns  stood  ui^on  it  whose 
inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.   Btagira  was  the 
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birdi  place  of  Arifltofle,  whence  he  is  called  the  Stagirite.  ApoUoiua 
was  a  place  where  learmng  was  mnch  cultivi^ted.  Strynum  was  the 
river  along  the  banks  of  which  Orpheos  is  imagined  to  have  lament- 
ed«his  lost  Eurydice. 

In  the  island.  Corcyra  were  the  celebrated  gardens  of  AlcinonS| 
which  produced  fruit  twice  a  year.  Ithaca  was  the  residence  of  Ulys- 
ses. Cicero  compares  it  to  a  nest  in  a  rock.  The  Strophades  were  a 
cluster  of  islands  fabled  to  be  infested  by  harpies.  The  inhabitants 
of  iEgina  were  famed  for  being  the  first  people  that  coined  money. 

Delos  was  the  birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  floating  island.  Paros  was  the  birth  place  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles, and  celebrated,  moreover,  for  the  finest  marble.  Naxos  was  fruit- 
fal  in  vines,  and  therefore  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Crete  was  celebrated 
tar  its  hundred  cities,  and  for  the  laws  of  Minos  established  there. 
The  Cretans  were  celebrated  archers. 

Rhodes  was  famous  for  its  brazen  colosstis,  or  image  of  the  sun, 
about  106  feet  high.  The  metal  which  composed  it  loaded  900  camels 
Patmos  was  the  island  to  which  the  apostle  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  book  of  revelation.  Scio  was  famous  for  its  wine 
and  earthen  wares.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  Vulcan.  In  the  forum />f 
its  principal  town  was  the  statue  of  an  ox,  made  by  Myron,  thteback 
of  which,  at  the  winter  solstice,  was  overshadowed  by  mount  Athos, 
though  80  miles  distant. 

43.  Cities,  Of  these  there  were  several,  the  capitals  of  the 
different  states  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  as  Ath^fs, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  others.  But  of  these, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  by  fer  the  most  renowned. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  so  called  from  Athenae, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  jn-otectress  oi 
the  cky.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients,  for  its  glory  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  learned  city,  the  eye  of  Greece,  the  school  of 
the  world. 

It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  about  five  miles  firom  the 
sea,  having  in  the^nidst  of  it,  a  moimt.  In  its  most  flourish- 
ing state,  according  to  Dio  Chrysostom,  it  was  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  Was  divided  mto  the  upper  city  or  citadel,  and 
the  lower  city.  Both  contained  440,000  inhabitauts,  the  fiir 
greater  part  of  whom  were  slavesr 

§  The  citadel  was  built  on  the  rocky  mount  already  mentioned.  It 
^•as  called  the  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city.  When  from  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  lower  grounds  were  occupied  by  buildings, 
these  constituted  the  lower  city. 

The  upper  city  was  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  surround- 
^  by  a  strong  wall,  beautified  by  9  gates,  to  one  of  which,  called  the 
gi*and  entrance,  the  Athenians  ascended  oy  steps,  covered  wth  white 
*itarble. 
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The  \(rtmt  city  eontained  all  the  buiklii^  thai  sunbonded  the  ei- 
ladei,  and  was  encompassed  with  strong  walls. 

In  the  citadel  were  several  magnificent  edifices,  die  chief  of 
which  were  the  temfde  of  Neptune^  and  the  beautiful  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  PsMthencm.  These  still  continue.  The  kUr 
ter  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  is  229  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  69  high. 

In  the  lower  city,  the  most  magnificent  structure^of  Athensi, 
and  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  ancient  wcnrld,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  was  siq)ported  on  n^rble  columns^ 
and  was  half  a  mile  in  circuit. 

In  both  portions  of  Athens  there  were  many  oth^  splendid 
ctnictures,  aiul  monuments  without  number,  some  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  art  and  genius  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 

$  Athens  had  three  harbours  on  the  Saronic  gulf^  which  were  joined 
to  the  city  by  two  walls,  called  the  long  walk.  The  length  of  one 
of  these  was  five  miles,  that  of  the  other  nearly  the  same. 

There  were  several  Gymnasia,  or  places  of  exercise,  in  and  near 
Athens,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and 
the  Cynosarges.  * 

A  G3rmnasium  was  a  large  edifice  designed  to  accommodate  many 
thousands  of  people  together,  with  places  for  the  exercises  of  the 
youth,  and  with  apartments  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians.  &c.  to  de- 
liver their  lectures.  A  garden  and  sacred  grove  were  attached  to  tliis 
edifice. 

Sparta,  called  also  Lacedemon,  was  built  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.  It 
was  the  ca}ntal  of  the  provihceof  Laconia.  It  was 'of  a  circu- 
lar form,  and  aboul  6  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
were  not  built  close  together,  but  divided  into  difKrent  villa- 
ges, according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
destitute  of  walls,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyiant% 
afiter  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  bntvery  of  ita  citizens  was 
ks  defence. 

§  Sparta  was  divided  into  difierent  villages,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these  villages  there  were  6ive,  built  romid 
an  eminence  at  difierent  distances,  each  oi  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta. 

The  prevailing  manners  were  hostile  to  external  spletidonr,  and 
therefore  thelouses  of  the  Spaitons  were  destitute  of  omam^ts.  The 
great  Square,  or  forum,  however,  ^  which  several  streets  terminated, 
was  embellished  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  the  pubr 
He  edifices,  in  which  the  assembliesof  the  various  bodiei^  of  magistrates 
were  held. 

Sparta  was  also  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  monuments,  in 
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lipn<rar  of  tfi6  gods  and  ancient  heioes.  Rdigious  reelect  was  shown 
(o  the  memory  of  Hercules,  Tyndarus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Leonidas,  &e. 
In  the  environs  of  the  city  were  courses  for  horse  and  foot  races,  and 
places  of  exercises  for  youth  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees.  Indeed. 
Sparta  was  surrounded,  to  a  great  extent,  with  vineyards,  olive  ana 
pume  trees,  gardens,  and  summer  houses. 

Ck)rinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  waa  seated  on'the  Istliniua^ 
which  separates  Peloponnesus  from  Attica.  It  lay  between 
4W0  seas,  and  had  two  ports,  one  on  each  coast.  Its  citadel 
stood  on  the  peak  of  a  hill  called  Acrocorinthus.  This  city 
was  one  of  ttvs  best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Greece.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  during  the 
Achssmi  league.     CJorinth  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar. 

$  The  neat  order  of  the  pillars  which  are  used  at  this  day,  in  the 
decoration  of  all  line  buildings,  took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Co* 
rinthian  pillars.  Its  citizens  made  high  pretensions  to  politeness^ 
philosophy,  and  learning. 

Corinth  enjoyed  its  liberty,  and  immense  traffic,  till  B.  C.  146,  when 
it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  deemed  the 
strongest  city  in  the  woiid,  and  was  a  distinguib'hed  seat  of  opulence 
and  the  fine  arts.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  often  burned,  plun- 
dered, and  subjugated,  till  of  late,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  it 
was  so  decayed,  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  1500  souls,  one 
half  Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians. 

Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Ismenus.  It  had  seven  gates,  with  walls  about  seven  railea 
in  circumference.  It  wcus  demolished  by  Alexander,  and  re- 
built by  Caseander.  Under  EpaminondaS)  the  Thebans  be-> 
came  masters  of  Greece ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  (15  or  20  yetam 
A.  C.)  Thebes  was  only  an  inconsiderable  village* 

}  In  the  dreadful  period  of  its  demolition  by  Alexawler,  6000  of  itc 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  dO,000  sold  for  slaves.  The  house  in 
which  the  great  lyric  poet  Pindar  was  bom  and  educated,  was  ordered 
to  be  spared,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

44.  OovemmerU.  In  general  the  government  of  Greece 
partook  of  a  republican  character,  though  it  varied  at  difiereot 
periods,  and  was  in  foot  different  in  the  several  states.  In  some 
of  them  it  exhibited  the  features  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 
They  frequently  entered  into  leagues  and  confederacies  with 
each  otber,  and  ia  this  respect  bore  some  £Bdnt  resemblance  to 
the  pres^it  government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  on  this  article  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of 
the  respective  states  of  Greece,  chiefly  Athens  and  Sparta, 
whp  were,  in  general,  so  superior  to  the  rest 
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Gho^mmehi  of  Athens. 

$The  govemment  of  Athens  was  at  first  monarchica],  but  after  tlM 
death  of  Codros^  it  became  in  a  degree  democratic 

Classes  of  the  inhcMtants.  The  Athenians  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourners, 
and  slaves.  Citizens  were  the  privileged  dass,  who  held  ex« 
fclusively  the  offices  of  government.  The  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship w^ere  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  deemed  of  great  value 
They  were  conferred  only  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  except 
where  they  were  inherited  by  those  whose  parents  were  citizens. 

§  The  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes;  but  they  wer« 
not  limited  to  the  cit)r,  a  part  of  them  residing  in  the  small  boroughs 
of  Attica.  These  tribes  were  named  after  certain  ancient  heroes ; 
each  tribe  was  again  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and  eadi  of  these 
into  90  families. 

Sojourners  were  perscHis  who  came  from  a  foreign  country, 
and  settled  with  their  fiunihes  in  Attica.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  trades  in  the  city,  and  were  protected  by  the 
govefnment,  but  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly,  nor  coidd  they 
be  raised  to  any  office. 

{ In  some  instances,  when  they  had  rendered  important  servicei^ 
they  were  adopted  into  the  class  of  citizens. 

Slaves  or  servants  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The 
first  consisted  of  free  hook  citizens  who,  through  poverty,  were 
forced  to  serve  for  wages.  These  could  either  change  their 
masters  or  release  themselves  when  able  to  procure  a  subsist-, 
ence.  The  second  sort  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their 
nmsters,  and  in  general  placed  beyond  the  hope  of  procuring 
their  own  freedom,  or  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to  their  children. 

§  Sometimes  slaves  obtained  their  freedom  by  fighting  for  the  re- 
public, or  purchased  it  by  means  of  their  savings. 

Magistrates.  The  Athenian  magistrates  were  divided  into 
three  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  cUfierent  methods  of  their 
election.  These  were,  1.  the  Chirotoneti,  chosen  by  the  people 
in  a  lawful  assembly,  in  which  they  voted  by  holding  up  their 
hands.  2.  The  Cleroti,  first  approved  by  the  people,  and  then 
drawn  by  lot  3.  The  Ereti,  extraordinary  officers  appc^ted 
by  particular  tribes,  to  take  care  of  any  business. 

{  The  poorer  citizens  were  eligible  to  office ;  yet  it  was  seldom  that 
any  but  the  most  distinguished  persons,  were  actually  appointed  as 
ma^strates.  The  candidates  were  required  to  give  to  account  of 
their  past  life  in  the  public  fonim. 

Magistrates,  while  in  office,  were  liable  to  be  tried  on  an  accusation 
•f  neglect  of  duty;  and  after  their  term  Of  office  had  expired,  they 
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were  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct.  During  thirty 
days,  any  man  who  chose  might  bring  a  complaint  of  mal-^BUiiis- 
tration. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  by  the 
Archons,  the  Senate  of  500,  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  Archons  held  the  supreme  executive  power.  They 
were  elected  annually, .  and  by  the  second  method  above 
named,  viz.  by  lot.  They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle,  were  pro- 
tected from  violence  and  insult,  and  were  exempted  from 
certain  taxes. 

{  The  arclions  were  nine  in  number.  The  first  was  called  archon,  by 
way  of  eminence.  He  decided  on  causes  between  married  persons, 
also  concerning  wills,  divorces,  and  legacies.  He  was  the  general 
guardian  of  orphans.  Some  otfier  important  concerns  were  assigned 
to  him. 

The  second  ^rchOn  was  styled  Basileus,  and  wore  a  crown.  The 
third  archon  was  called  Polemarch.  The  six  remaining  archons 
were  named  Thesmothet©.  Their  respective  duties  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. Suffice  it  to  isay,  that  the  concern  of  the  ardK)n8,«s  such, 
was  the  execution  of  laws  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
republic.  Subordinate  magistrates  regulateii  minor  details  in  the 
police. 

The  Senate  of  fiVe  hundred  was  elected  annually  by  lot, 
from  the  different  tribes.  The  business  of  this  body  was  to 
consider  all  proposals  intended  to  come  before  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  nothing  improper  should  be  submitted. 

f  The  power  of  this  senate  was  considerable.  They  debated  all 
measures  of  public  interest  and  welfare,  examined  the  acounts  of 
magistrates,  took  care  of  the  fleet,  and  conld  punish  for  offences  not 
prohibited  by  any  law. 

Assembles  of  the  peo{de  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
consukU^  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  right  of  attending  them  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  freemen 
of  Athens.  Strangers,  slaves,  women,  and  persons  who  had 
received  an  infamous  punishment,  were  excluded.  They 
were  held  four  times  every  35  days,  and  also  in  Cases  of  pecu 
Dar  emergency. 

§  The  smallest  number  of  which  an  assembly  could  legdly  consist 
was  6000  dtizen&  The  assemhlies^deeided  respecting  peace  or  war ; 
received  ambassad<»r8 ;  confirmed  or  abrogated  laws ;  nominated  to 
Inmost  every  important  office,  &c. 

Here  was  the  field  in  which  the  good  or  the  bad  influence  of  the 
CH-ators  of  Athens  was  exerted ;  in  which  their  talents  were  elicited, 
and  their  fame  acquired;  in  which  Pericles  "thundered,*'  ^schinea 
.charmed,  and  Demosthenes  ruled  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  were  also  oth^r  bodies  of  men  occasionally  concerned 
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in  the  government  of  Athens,  as  various  courts,  particiilarly 
that  celebrated  one  called  Areopagus. 

The  name  of  this  court  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was  held, 
VIZ.  Mars'  HOL  It  was  hi  the  greatest  repute  throughout  Greece 
for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  proceedings.  It  Ixwk  cognizance  of 
crimesi  a&use9,  and  ionovations  either  m  rdig»on  or  government.  It 
inspected  the  laws  and  public  manners. 

,  The  strictest  propriety  of  conduct  was  required  Of  the  members. 
Expulsion  followed  any  act  of  gross  immorality.  To  laugti  during 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  inras  thought  a  very  blameable  levity. 

There  was  an  absurd  peculiarity  in  the  government  of* 
Athens^  which  should  not  be  omitted.    It  was  ostracism)  a 
kind  of  popubur  JvK%ai^it  so  call  bom  oatrakoo,  a  shelly  oc  tUe. 
on  which  votes  were  written* 

*  f  The  following  was  the  process  in  this  condemnation.  The  people 
being  assembled^  each  citizen  writing  on  a  shell  the  name  of  the 
individual  most  obnoxious  to  him  without  the  alleffation  of  a  crimen 
carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market  place  fixed  for  this  puqiose, 
and  deposited  it  there.  These  dieUs  were  numbered  in  grots  by  the 
archons.  If  thev  did  not  amount  to  6000,^^  the  ostracism  was  void. 
If  they  amounted  to  this  number,  the  archons,  laying  every  name  by 
itself,  pronounced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part, ' 
banished  for  ten  years,  with  ledtwe  to  enjoy  his  estate.  Hence  it  was 
that  so  many  eminent  citizens  suffered  from  the  ingratitude  or  the 
spleen  of  the  Athenians. 

Cfavemmeniof  tSparta, 

Classes  of  the  inhaMtanis.  The  inhabitants  ct  Sparta 
consisted  of  citi^ns  and  slaves,  or  Helots.  The  €iti2sen8  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Homoii,  and  the  Ilyponiiones. 
The  privileges  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were  eligible  to 
office  ;  the  latter  ccmsisting  of  the  poorer  citizens,  the  freed*' 
men  and  their  sons,  were  allowed  only  to  vote  at  the  elections. 

The  slaves,  or  Hdots,  were  much  more  numerous  than  tlie 
citizens.  Their  services  were  similar  to  those  of  servants 
in  general,  though  less  severe  than  those  of  servants  elsewhere 
in  Greece. 

Kings.  The  republic  of  Sparta  ha4  two  magistrates,  called 
kings,  but  they  differed  from  those  of  most  other  nations.' 
They  formed  a  check  upon  each  other,  Mand  their  [wwer 
otfierwise  was  very  limited.  '   '' ' 

§  Every  month  they  took  an  bath  that  they  would  rule  at'dordihg  t6' 
the  laws ;  one  of  them  commanded  ^e  idmy,  whiJe  the  othej^  usually 
remained  at  home  to  ajdministertthe  laws^*  >A4  first,  citizens  :of  tbi  - 
state,  tlioy  presided  in  the  sen^e,  butth^ir  pequlKnr  prerogative  wa/i . 
to  superintend  the  retigioh  of  ttio  stale. 
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,  Senate.  This  body  consisted,  together  with  the  two  kingB^ 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above  sixty  years  of  age 
and  elected  to  the  office  for  life,  and  on  account  of  their  virtue.  ^ 
Their  duty  was  to  consider  all  questions  tespectin^  peace  or ' 
war,  and  other  important  affairs  of  the  republic. 

Ephm-i.  The  Ef^ri  were  five  magistrates,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  citizens,  to  inspect  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Assemblies*  The  public  assemblies  were  held  to  decide  od 
matters  laid  before  them  by-  the  Senlkle.  There  were^two  of 
these  foodies ;  one  was  eaUed  the  general  assembly,  attendee} 
by  all  the  freenoen  of  Laconia ;  the  otfaer^  the  leaser  assembly, 
composed  of  the  Spartans  alone,  wlio  exceeded  thirty  years  oi 
age.    •  '■    "  ■  /'  ■    '  '  .«'-,/. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  kings,  as  weH  ai^  t^d  other  magistrates^ 
constituted  a  portion  of  these  bodies. 

Governmeut  of  the  -other  States  of  Chreece^ 
Like  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  government  of  the  other 
sovereignties  of  Greece  was,  for  the  most  pait,  republican. 
lo  some  of  them  there  was  a  preponderance  of  aiistocracy,  iii 
others  of  democracy.  Thebes  was  nwre  nearly  a  monarchy. 
§  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes  were  celebrated  for  their  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  LaiuB,  (Edipiis^  Pol3mice8,  &e. 

Pertaitning  to  the  goveiTunent  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  confede- 
rated body,  was  the  Ainplnctyonic  Council.  This  was  an  as- 
sembly composed,  at  first,  of  a  few  states  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Greece,  but  afterwards  of  twelve  states,  the  ob^t  erf  wMch 
was  the  decision  of  all  differences  between  cities,  and  to  try 
su^h  offences  as  openly  violated  the  kiws  of  nationi^. 

§  The  number  of  deputies  usually  sei^t  to  this  oouneil  was  two  from 
each  state,  li  met  twice  a  year.  The  vernal  assembly  was  held  at 
Delphi,  and  the  autumnal  at  Thermopylae. 

45.  Military  Affairs.  The  armies  of  the  different  states 
of  Greece  consiste/J,,  fta;  the  n^t  part,  of  citizens,  whom  the 
laws  of  their  country  obliged  at  a  certain  age  to  appear  ia 
arms,  at  the  sumpaons  of  the  magistrate. 

§  The  main  body  of  the  Grecian  armies  was  composed  of  infantry* 
The  rest  rode  in  oharipts,  upon  horseb^k,  or  upon  elephants. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  and  the  boots, 
and  some  other  parts,  of  tin.  Iron  became  afterwards  the 
chief  material.    The  defensive  arms  were  a  helmef,  a  breast- 
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platle,  and  a  plate  for  the  back,  greaves  to  defend  the  legs, 
guards  for  the  hands,  a  sort  of  l^lt  whkh  covered  a  part  of 
die  body  in  front,  and  a  shkM. 

The  offensive  arms  were  the  epear,  or  {nke,  the  sword,  the 
pde  axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  ireo,  the  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or 
javelins,  and  slings. 

{  The  Greeks,  however  brave  in  the  fidd^  were  very  ineffidenl  in 
undertaking  the  sSege  of  walled  towtis.  Their  armies  were  generally 
the  militia  of  the  country,  called  out  to  temporary  service. 

Hie  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  Lacedsemoniani 
on  deserters,  or  cowards,  who  fled  from  batUe.  They  forfeited  all  the 
privileges  and  honours  of  citizens ;  it  Vas  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met  tiiem,  without 
the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they  wore  some  distinguishing  dresi 
as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  was  banished  Spurta  for  writog  an  q^igran, 
in  which  he  jestingly  relkted  tiie  loss  of  niS  shield. 

46.  Naval  Affairs!  The  Greek  ships  consisted  chiefly  of 
three  sorts :  ships  of  war,  those  of  burthen,  ^ind  those  of  pas- 


{  ^ips  of  passage  were  used  as  transpcnrts ;  ships  of  burthen  served 
as  tenders,  and  wore  usuaiiy  of  a  round  form ;  ships  of  war  contained 
the  men  and  the  weapons  oy  which  the  naval  engagement  wps  car- 
ried on,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  several  orders  or  banks  of 
oars  which  they  possessed.  These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertjk»l  line 
over  each  oth»,  but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually  in  the 
Ibrm  of  stairs. 

47.  Religion.  H^The  Greeks,  who  were  heathens,  viror- 
shipped  great  numbers  of  gods  ond  demi-gods,  whom  they 
divided  into  three  classes : — celestial,  marine,  and*  infernal 
They  were  all  subject  to  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  the 
fether  of  gods  and  men.  v  The  above  classes  axe  according  to 
their  degrees  of  dignity.    ^ 

§  The  gods  of  Greece  are  described  by  the  poets  according  to  tradi- 
tion, and  with  stich  embellishments  as  poetic  genius  could  invent 
As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  these  fictions,  sanctioned  also  by> 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  the  popuku* 
belief. 

The  account  we  here  give  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be 
regarded  ns  a  description  only  of  thefar  princ^  deities,  and  nnder  the . 
forms  in  ^^ich  the  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  represented  thenu 
If  this  article  should  appear  to  be  somewhat  particnlar.  compared 
with  the  others  respecting  Greece,  it  is  because  the  mjrthology  of  i!tm 
country  is  the  same  nearly  with  that  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
is  necessary  to  be  known  m  reading  the  Grecian  and  Roman  dasskss. 

The  celestial  deities  were  JupiteJr,  ApoUo,  Mars,  Mercuiy 
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Bacchus,  Vutcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and 
Vesta. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Cybele;  and  bom  at  the  same, 
birth  with  Juno,  on  mount  Ida  in  Crete.  He  deposed  his  father,  and 
divided  the  world  between  himself  and  his  brethren,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  Neptone  had  the  jurisdieticm  of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  that  of  the 
infernal  regions.  The  sovereignty  of  heaven  and  earth  he  reserved  to 
bimselil 

One  of  his  great  exploits  was.the  conquest  of  the  Titans,  or  giants, 
who  heaped  mountains  upcm  mountains  to  scale  heaven.  Jupiter 
was  guilty  of  indulging  the  basest  lusts,  although  he  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  faBier  of  men  and  gods,  as  shaking  heaven  with  his 
Dod,  and  govemiog  all  things^ except  the  Fates,  by  his  power  as  su- 
preme.   His  altars  were  never  defiled  with  huipau  sacrifices. 

He  i&  generally  represented  as  a  ms^tic  personage,  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other, 
aiid  at  his  feet  an  eagle  wi^  expanded  wings. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  ipid  bom  in  the  island 
of  Delos-  He  presided  over  music,  medicine,  poetry,  divination,  the 
fine  arts,  and  archeiy.  For  his  ofl^nce  in  killing  the  Cyclops,  he  was 
banished  from  heaven,  and  obliged  to  hire  himself  as  a  shepherd  to 
Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  in  which  employment  ho  remained  nine 
years. 

His  adventures  on  earth  are  represented  as  extraordinary.  Among 
oth«^  he  flayed  Marsyas  alive  for  contending  with  him  in  music ;  he 
caused  Midas  to  receive  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  for  preferring  Pan's  nuv 
sic  to  his ;  he  tumed  into  a  voilet  the  beautiful  boy  Hyacinthus,  whom 
he  accidentally  killed  with  a  quoit ;  and  his  mistress  Daphne  he  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  laureL 

He  IS  represented  as  a  tall,  beardless  youth,  with  rays  round  his 
head ;  sometimes  he  holds  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  sometimes  he  has  a 
bow,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back. 

Mars  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  the  god  of  war, 
and  pation  of  all  that  is  bloody,  cruel,  and  furious.  TRie  horse,  the 
woU  the  magpie,  and  the  vulture,  were  offered  to  him.  He  had  his 
temples  in  all  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Diurin^  the  Trojan  war  Maors  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  hastily 
retreating  to  heaven,  complained  to  Jupiter^  that  Minerva  had  direct- 
ed the  weapon  of  his  antagonist 

He  is  represented  as  an  old  man,  armed  and  standing  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  called  Flight  and  Terror;  his  sister  Bellona, 
was  his  charioteer.  Discord  goes  before  him  m  a  tattered  garment 
with  a  torch,  and  Anger  and  Clamour  follow. 

Mercury,  the  son  c^  Jupiter  and  Maia,  was  the  messenger  of  the 
eiidfl,  the  patroa  of  travellers,  shepherds,  orators,  merchants,  thieves^ 
an'l  dishonest  persons.  His  exploits  abun4antly  support  this  charac- 
ter. Mercury  was  doubtless  some  enlightened  person  In  a  remote 
a([e,  who,  (m  account  of  his  actions  or  services  ^yas  w(»:shipped  aAct 
his  death.  His  Greek  name,  Hermes,  signifies  to  interpreter  explain, 
and  he  spears  to  have  taught  men  the  arts  of  civilization. 
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If  e  Is  represented  as  a  naked  youth,  standing  on  tiptoe,  hairing  a 
winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  fe^ ;  in  one  hand 
he  held  a  rod,  and '  in  the  other  a  purse. 

Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semete,  and  the  god  of  wine. 
His  festivals  were  celebrated  by  persons  of  bo^  sexes,  who  dreawd 
themselves  in  skins,  and  ran  about  the  hills  and  country  shouting, 
and  accompanying  Uielr  sdiouts  with  drums,  fifes,  and  flutes.  These 
solemnities  were  attended  with  disgusting  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  fir,  yew,  and  fig  tree,  the  ivy  and  vine,  were  sacred 
to  him. 

Bacchus  is  depicted  as  a  corpulent  and  ruddy  youth,  crowned  with 
ivy  and  vine  leaves;  holding  in  his  hand  a  smali  javdin  bound  with 
vine  leaves ;  his  diaiiot  is  &awn  by  lions* 

Vulcan,  the  god  of  fite,  and  patron  of  those  who  wrought  in  tfie 
metallic  arts,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  was  kicked  out 
of  heaven  by  Jupiter,  for  attempting  to  deliver  his  mother  fh>m  a 
chain  by  which  she  was  suspended.  ^He  continued  to  descend  nine 
days  and  nights,  and  lighted  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  but  was  crip- 
pled ever  after. 

Vulcan  was  the  artificer  9f  heaven  ;  he  forged  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jnpiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  Though  deformed, 
squalid,  and  sooty,  he  is  made  the  husband  of  Venus  and  father  of 
Cupid. 

Vulcan  is  represented  as  working  at  a  forge.    One  hand  raising  a 
hammer  ready  to  strike,  the  other  holding  a  thunderbolt^ with  pm- 
cers  on  an  anvil.    An  eagle  waits  to  carry  it  to  Jupiter  when  ^ 
finished, 

Juno,  styled  the  queen  of  heaven,  was  both  the  sister  and  wife  of 
-  Jupiter.  She  was  bom  at  Argos,  or  as  some  report,  in  Samos.  In 
her  character  she  was  haughty,  jealous,  and  inexorable,  though  the 
ancients  held  her  in  great  veneration,  inasmuch  as  she  presid^  over 
power,  empire,  and  riches,  and  was  the  special  protectress  of  mar- 
riage and  child  birth. 

She  was  lofty,  graeefol,  and  m^ificent  in  her  face,  figure,  and 
motion;  and  of  all  the  pagan  divinities  her  worship  was  the  most  so- 
lemn and  general. 

She  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
peacocks,  with  a  diadem  or  fillet  adorned  with  jewels  on  her  head 
and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand.  Iris,  displaying  the  rich  colours  o^ 
the  rainbow,  is  her  usual  attendant. 

Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  sprang  completdy  armed  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  She  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  god« 
desses,  and  the  only  divinity  tliat  seemed  equal  to  Jupiter.  I^ie  was 
a  benificent  goddess,  and  instructed  in  ship  building,  navigation,  spin- 
nmg,  and  weaving.  Her  worship  was  universally  estaUudiedj  b«l 
Athens  claimed  her  particular  attention. 

She  is  ref^resented  as  a  majestic  female,  of  commn^Ung  aspect, 
armed  with  a  helmet,  breastplate,  shield,  and  spear.  By  her  side,  or 
an  her  crest,  id  an  owl,  the  bird  which  kisacred  to  her. 

VexkUBf  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauQr,  was  die  daughter  of  Ji^ 
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ter  and  J^jioey  or  as  some  say.  she  spmng  from  the  froth  of  the  sea. 
8}ie  was  licentious  in  a  high  degree,  andher  worship  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  disgraceful  cermnonies.  Hie  most  beaytiful  of  her 
temples  were  those  of  Faphos^  CmdiMS  C3rthera,  and  IdaJia.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  was  her  favourite  residence. 

She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman,  elegantly  attired,  and  girt 
about  the  waist  with  a  cestus,  or  girdle,  that  had  the  power  of  inspi- 
ring lore. 

Diana  was  the  queen  of  the  wootte  and  the  goddess  of  hunting. 
She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  had  for  her  attendants 
60  njnmphs,  bJH  of  whom  abjured  the  rites  of  mairiage.  Among 
plants,  the  poppy  and  dittany  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  As  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  lightly  ckd,  with  a 
crescent  on  her  forehead,  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a  quiver  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  legs  bare,  and  buskins  on  her  feet 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  ^im  and  harvest,  was  the  daughter  of  Sa* 
turn  and  Cybele,  and  the  first  who  taught  to  cultivate  the  earth.  fiSie 
was  abenefie^t  goddess,  but  Ikd  a  licentious  life.  To  her  honour  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated. 

S3ie  is  represented  as  a  majestic  and  beautiful  woman,  crowned 
witii  ears  of  com ;  in  one  hand  she  held  poppies  and  ears  of  corSy 
tnd  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Vesta  was  the  ^dess  of  fire,  and  ^lardian  of  houses  and  hearths. 
She  ev«r  remained  a  virgin,  and  received  the  first  oblations  in  sacri- 
fice. 
<  ^^     She  was  represented  in  a  lon^,  flowing  robe,  a  vefl  on  her  head,  a 
K  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  javelin  m  the  other. 

The  marine  deit^  were  Neptune,  and  his  wife  Arapht- 
trite,  Oceamts  tind  his  wife  Tbetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nercn^ 
nnd  his,  sister  and  consort  Doris,  &c. 

Neptune,  the  brother  of  Jup^r,  was  second  in  rank  «m<mg  the 
rods,  and  reigned  over  the  sea.  Conspiring  against  Jupiter,  he  waa 
defeated,  bamshed  from  heaven,  and  for  one  year  made  subject  to 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  where  he  assisted  to  buHd  fte  walk  of  thai 
city. 

NeptuAr  is  represented  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  e^eH  and 
dnvm  by  doIphhMr  and  sea  horses,  sorrounded  by  tritons,  nymph& 
and  sea  monsters.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  crown,  and  in  his  hand 
holds  a  trident,  or  sceptre,  with  three  prongs. 

Oceanus,  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Cceltmi  imd  Vesta.  He  was 
called  the  felher,  not  only  of  rivers,  but  of  animala  He  and  his  wife 
Thetys  are  said  to  have  had  9000  son& 

Triton,  also  a  sea  god,  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Ami^trite; 
he  vrts  his  fair's  companion  and  trumpeter. 

Half  of  hun  resembles  a  man ;  the  other  part  is  like  a  fish ;  his  two 
Iset  are  I^  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse;  his  tail  is  cleft  and  crooked  like 
m  half  moon ;  and  his  hair  resembles  wild  parsley. 

Nereus,  a  sea  god,  the  mxt  of -Oceanus,  was  the  lither  of  fifty  daiii^ 
tei  by  his.wifelHffis  who  wera  ealkd  Neri^ids. 
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'    PMmm)  the  son  of  Oceaniis,  a  god  of  the.siea,  cooU!  foretell  ftHim 
erente,  and  change  himself  into  any  shape.  . 

The  infernal  deities  werel*luto  and  biscohsort  Proeerpinei 
Plutus,  Chai'on,  the  Fiines,  Fates,  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
nos, ^acus,  apd  Rhadamanthus. 

§  Pluto,  who  exerdsed  dominicm  oyer  hell,  was  the  brother  of  Jo- 
piter.  The  goddesses  all:  refusing  to  marry  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity and  gloomy  disposition,  he  seized  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Geres,  in  ScUy,  opened  a  passage  through  the  earth,  carried  £ei  to 
his  residence,  married,  and  made  her  queen  of  hell.  No  tem^es  were 
raised  to  his  honour. 

He  is  represented  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  fi^m  benealh 
which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe,  Phlegethoo,  Coeytus^  and  Adieron.  His 
countenance  is  stem ;  on  hishead  is  a  radiated  crown ;  in  one  hand  a 
nceptKB  with  two  teeUi,  called  a  hident,  and  in  the  other,  two  keys.    ' 

Plutus,  an  infernal  deity,  was  the  gedof  riches^  He  was  lame,  blind, 
ii\iudiciou8,  and  timorous. 

Charon  was  the>  ferryman  of  hell^  an  old  man  with  white  hair,  a 
long  beard  and  garments,  deformed  with  filth,  in  speech  morose,  and 
ill-tempered.   Eviery  ghost  paid  a  small  hHas  «<Hn  for  his  fare. 

None  •  c^uld  enter  Charotrs  boat  without  o^  regular  buri^  j  without 
this,  they  wandered  a  hundred  years,  amidst  the  mud  anfd  slime  of 
the  shore.  By  him  departed  souls  were  ferried  over  thelTour  rivers  ol 


There. wer^  mmy  other  divinities  of  vaiious  characters  and 
descriptions :  as, 'Qipid,  the  god  .of  love;  the  MuseS|  who  pre- 
%\di^  ovei:  poeUry,  xotisic^  daneingy  and.  the  liberal  aits  f  tl)e 
Graces,  &c. 

if  Cup#d,  represidAting  the  paa^idh  6f  khre,  wiis  a  beautiful  winirtd 
boy,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  i^d  often  Si^tfti  a  bandage  over  his  ey  ts. 
Somedmes  he  is  besttiding '  the  back  of  a  liOn,  playing  on '  a  lyre  ; 
sometimes  he  appears  mounted,  on  a  dolphin  $  at  others,  breaking  the 
wmged  thundettK^t  of  iFove,  or  amusmg  himself  with  childish  mvei;: 
fions.  *  '  '    ' 

The  Muses  were^the^atighters  of  Jupiter  1)v  Mnemosyne.    Thi^y 


were  nme  in^ttttiilbiBr'vtei 
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lit  Cdllope,  who  jffeMeB  over  eloqiMaee  and  Iier^  or  epic  po» 
Cry,  such  as  Homer's  Iliad. 

2d.  Clio^  who  presides  over  history. 

8d.  Erato,  the  muse  ol  elegiac  or  lyric  poetry. 

4tifL  Euterpe,  presiding  over  music. 

6th.  Melpomene,  the  inventresv  and  mtwe  of  tragedy. 

6lh.  PoLyhymnia,  the  nraBe  of  singinff  and  rketoric. 

7th.  Terpsichore^  who  presides  over  danemg. 

8Ui.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  pastoral  or  comic  poetry.  * 

0th.  Urania,  who  presides  over  hymns  and  saored  sobjeds,  and  ia 
the  rooae  of  astronomy. 

The  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venns^  and  throe 
kinumber.  They  were  supiwsed  to  give  to  beauty  its  attractions,  and 
to  render  even  homelinesB  pleasing. 

They  are  nsoally  represented  as  yoMig  and  Mooming  virgi 
lightly  clad,  and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  toriiewthe  mnti 
affiectioD  that  subsisted  between  them. 

Besides  these;  there  were  rural  deities,  as  Pan,  Sylvanus^ 
Priapus,  Aristseus,  TerHikius,  and  others.  There  were  alsp 
Jbe  Sirens,  Gorgons,  Harpie%  Dryads,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Tri- 
tons, Lares,  Penates^Fbims,  Satjm,  Pales,  and  a  vast  number 
of  Nymphs^ 

{  Pan  was  the  principal  among  the  inferior  dekies,  and  was  the  god 
of  hunters,  shepnerds,  and  country  people  generally. 

Sylvanus  was  next  to  Pan,  and  presided  over  woods.  Priapus  ]^ro* 
tided  over  gardens.  Aristseus  Invented  the  art  of  contracting  oil  from 
olives,  and  found  the  use  of  honey.  Terminus  was  considered  as 
watohing  over  tb^  boundaries  of  lands. 

The  Sirens  were  three  febuloos  persons,,  who  were  said  to  have  the 
faces  of  women,  and  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  like  fidi.  Thery 
had  such  melodious  voices^  that  mariners  were  often  allured  by  them 
to  their  own  destruction. 

The  Gorgons,  three  nsters^  had  the  power  of  transforming  those 
hito  stones  who  looked  at  them. 

Tne  Harpies  are  said  to  have  been  winged  monst^n  which  had  the* 
face  of  a  woman,  the  body  and  wings  of  a  vulture^  claws  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  ears  of  a  bear. 

The  Dryads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over  the  wooda 

The  Naiads  were  nymphs  of  springs  and  fountains. 

The  Nereids  vreie  nymphs  of  lae  sea,  and  daaghtBre  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

TheTritcms  were  sea  gods,  witl^  thek  upper  parts  Vke  a  man^and 
their  lower  parts  resembQng  a  6^ 

The  Lares  and  Penates  were  inferior  deities  who  presided  over 
hiittses  and  fiunilies. 

The  Faims  and  Satjrrs  were  rorill  demi-godfl^  the  oneattevding  on 
Pan,  and  the  other  on  Bacchus. 

Bales  was  the  goddess  of  shepherds  #ad  pastium 

The  Nymphs  were  celestial  and  tenrestriat^tfct  fonMTMoMed  Iha 
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heavenly  bodiesi  the  latter  presided  over  the  woods.  Theyaienpifi- 
aented  as  beautiiul  creatures,  inhabiting  every  forest  and  fflen. 

The  worship  of  these  divinities  was  conducted  by  priest! 
dressed  ia  co^y  habits,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animalii, 
firuils,  perfiimes^  &c.  These  sacrifices  were  sometimes  ae- 
companied  by  prayers,  music,  dancing,  Ac.  Human  victiniB 
Were  occasionsdiy  sacrificed. 

§  The  Greeks  derived  their  rdigion  principally  {torn  E^ypt ;  but 
by  degrees  the  legislators,  poets,  and  priei^  extended  it,  till  the 
multitude  of  gods  was  almost  innumerable.  Thirty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  wor^p  have  be^i  enumerated  amon|^  &em.  These  deities 
w^re  supposed  fiequently  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are  re- 
preseniei  as  being  stained  with  almost  every  vice. 

Temples  were  erected,  festivals  instituted,  games  celebrated,  and 
sacrifices  offered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  to  a&  these  gods,  as  also  to 
the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 

The  religion  of  the  common  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal honours  paid  to  their  gods,  and  an  attendance  upon  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  though  these  were  performed  with  great  reverence. 
With  respect  to  a  future  istale  of  existence.  Hie  philosophers  seem  to 
have  beea  ia  doabt  The  poela  inculcated  a  bdief  in  Tartarus,  or 
HeU,  and  Elysium,:  or  Paradise.  Wooifio  weve  not  encouraged  wUb 
4tny  hope  of  immortality. 

Of  Hell  they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  the  most  gloomy 
and  horrific  colours,  where  men  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  wickedness  are  tortured  with  a  variety  of  miseries  adapted 
tp  their  crunes.    ' 

The  proq)ect  of  Elysium  is  describe  by  Homer,  Hesioc^ 
Rndar,  and  otherS),as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  that  deligjjtful  region,  there  is  no  inclement 
weather,  but  soft  win(£  hlov^r  from,  the  ocean  to  refresh  th^ 
inhabitants,  who  live  withoiM,  care  or  anxiety ;  there  reigns 
perpetual  sunshine  and  serenity  of  sky ;  and  the  fertile  earth 
produces  thpc^  in'a  year  delicious  fruits  for  tfaeur  sustenance. 

With  the  religion  of  U}e  Greeks  were  comiected  tbeur  tem«> 
pies,  oractoa,  games,  &c. 

The  principal  temples  of  the  Greeks  wer0  those  of  Diana^ 
at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Miletus„  of  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpine, at  Eleusis,  and  that  of  Olympian  Jove,  at.Adieno^ 
These  were  all  built  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  finest 
ornaments.  The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  however^ 
was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered  and  resort: 
ed  to  by  all  the  surrqqnding.  natipns.  ^ 

§  Statues  of  the  godSy  U>  whom  these  structures  Were  dedicate^ 
were  erected  in  orneair  the cpi^tjoeof  jthebiuUiDA  and  eadDseibg^  • 
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;  failing.  Sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  made  before  these  statues, 
the  ceremonies  of  which  were  generally  conducted  by  the  priests. 
'  Temples  among  the  heathen  most  probably  oWe  their  origm  to 
the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends  and  benefactors.  As  moM  of  their  gods  were 
eminent  men,  who  were  consecrated  after  death ;  so  the  first  heathen 
temples,  we  naturally  infer,  were  stately  monuments,  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  the  des^d. 

Oracles  were  consulted  by  the  Greeks  on  all  important  oc- 
casions, and  their  determinations  were  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. There  were  certain  temples,  in  which  futare  events 
were  made  known  tothoee  who  devoutly  sought  to  know  the 
will  of  superior  powers.  Certain  priests  or  priestesses  commu 
nicated  this  supposed  will. 

§  Well  have  they  been  called  lying  oracles,  in  comparison  with 
the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  in  th^  scriptures 
The  most  celebrated  oracles  were  those  of  ApoUo,.at  Delphi  and  De- 
los,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  ,and  that  of  Trophonius. 

The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Gceece  weue  the  Olym* 
pic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  kthmian — ^fi)llr  in  mimfoer.  The 
contests  at  these  games  were  running,  leaping,  throwing  this 
quoit,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Horseraces  and  chariot  rapes 
were  also  in  repute.  Besides  these,  there  were  contests  in 
Which  musicians,  poets,  artists,  and  philbsophere,  engaged  for 
victory. 

These  occadions  drew  together  people  trts  of 

Oreece,  and  even  strangers  from  foreign  ca  he'ut-j 

most  emulation  obtained  to  secure  ]the  t  were 

wreaths  of  various. evergreens  ;  and  the  hi  rs  and 

iiftspect  Were  shown  towttrds  the  victors.     *  }  were 

tttiiversally  celebtated.     The  esffect  ot  th  m  the 

national  spfait  wa^  remarkable. 

J  The  Olympic  Games  were  instituted  by  Hfer6ules  hi  hbnour  of 
Jupiter  Qlympins,  i233  years  Bw'C;^ahd  i^newed  after<aldhg  period, 
first  by  Lycurgus,  884  B.  C,  and  next  by  Ckmebus^  776^6.  €.  The 
last  peHod .  is^  the  era  of  the  oM  piympiad.  An  Olympiad  waff  ithe 
^ace  (which  w^  foiir  years,)  intervening  between  6ne  celeb]:aA|on 
and  another— the  Oreek  method  of  computuig  time.  The  victors 
were  Clowned  ^th  olive. 

I.  The  Pythiai^  CNmeswerecekbrated  every  fifth  year,  m  tiie  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  near  Ddphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo^. The  viift- 
tors  weife  crowned  with  laurel.  Tiie  exercises  were  nearly  the  same 
as  at  fhe'Ol3rmpic. 

The  Nemean  Games,  which  were  instituted  by  Hercules,  were  ce- 
librated  every  thhd  year , at  the  town  of  Nemea,  with .  the  twual  ex- 
iroi^eu  iHie  viotoni  wereerowned  with  parslegr. 
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The  Isthmian  CSames  were  celebrated  near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
whence  they  derived  thehr  name.  Their  bccurrcnce  was  eTery  third, 
and  afterwards  eveiy  fiftii  year.  The  victors  were  crowned  with  gir- 
laods  ctf  pine  leaves. 

48.  IMerature,  In  literature,  Greece  was  the  glory  of 
the  whole  eartbt  No  nation,  ancient  or  nuxlem,  has  ever 
aurpassed  tto  Greeks  in  literary  taste  and  genius;  ^nce 
their  tone,  great  advances  have  mdeed  been  imule  in  the  sci- 
ences, strictly  so  called,  and  in  some  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing ;  yet  in  chaste  and  beautiful  compqskion,  in  uvdiness  of 
fancy,  in  sweetness  of  |)eriods,  in  the  various  forms  of  intel* 
lectucd  eflfort  under  the  names  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  history, 
they  are  still  unrivalled,  in  mere  hmnan  productions. 

$  The  Greeks  derived  a  part  of  their  learning  from  Egypt  and 
Pmenicia,  but  they  origintited  much  of  it,  and  here  consists  ^u  pe- 
culiar § knry.  The  praise  of  invention  belongs  to  them,  and  even  of 
perfection  m  some  departments. 

Cadmus  taught  them  the  alphabet  1519  years  B.  C.  It  then  cour 
tained  but  16  leCt^  and  the  meiliod  of  writmg  was  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left  alternately.  This  eircumstance  essenti- 
ally contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Greeks  in  dvili* 
"zation  and  knowledge. 

Poetry,  in  Greece,  was  extremely  ancient.  It  was  cultivated 
even  before  the  introduction  of  letters.  In  the  various  forma 
under  which  it  is  usually  arranged,  there  are  specimens  of 
surpassing  excdlence,  and  names  that  can  never  be  forgotten 

§  In  eiMc  poetry,  we  find  the  subUme  Homer,  and  the  mor^  Hesi* 
od.  In  lyric  poetry,  shine  the  g|iy  Anacreon,  the  sweet  Sappho,  and 
ibe  fancifrd  and  daring  Pindar. 

In  the  drama  we  meet  the  names  of  the  wild  JBschylus,  the  pa- 
thetic Eiuriindes,  the  pure  and  grand  Sopliocles,  and  the  delicate  Me- 
itaBda-.  In  pastoral  poetry,  we  read  of  the  easy  Bion  and  the  ele- 
gant Moschus ;  and  every  classical  scholar  knows,  that  Theocritus  is 
only  another  name  for  mmplicity  and  nature. 

Oratory  was  greatly  cultivated  among  the  Greeks,  partir 
cularly  in  Athens,  whose  institutions  were  rather  more  free 
than  was  elsewhere  the  case  in  Greece.  It  became  an  object 
of^tention  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  years 
B.  O.  It  was  cultivated  with  singular  success — was  bold  and 
vehement  at  first,  but  afterwards  more  refined  and  elegant. 

I  Here  Pericles  awed,  by  the  majesty  of  his  expressions;'  Thucy- 
dides,  who  was  an  orator,  as  well  as  aliistorian,  arrested  the  thoughts 
of  others,  by  the  force  of  his  own.  Here  Isocrates  soothed  the  ear  by 
harmony  of  periods,  and  Demosthenes  flashed  convicticm  sad  vat- 
pelled  tc  action,  by  the  united  energy  of  his  gesture,  voice,  and  ar- 
^ments 
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llistory,  after  those  earlier  ages  in  wliich  poetry  was  the 
veliicle  of  recorded  events,  was  cultivated  with  an  interest  and 
success  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  Gre^s  possessed 
several  most  distinguished  historians. 

§  Such  were  Herodotus,  who  was  characterized  by  a  sfanple  and 
elegant  style  and  engaging  manner ;  Thucydides,  whose  r^ectiiHifl 
were  profound,  and  fidelity  unequaUed ;  XenophcMi,  who  ccmibined 
simpbcity  of  style  with  sagacity  of  observation* 

Philosophy  anuHig  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  various 
schools  or  sects.  The  professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the 
early  Bhe^)sodiBts— *men  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
others  at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  same  time 
upon  them,  and  who,  having  established  schools,  were  digni-  . 
fied  by  the  name  of  sophists,  or  teachers  of  wisdom.  The 
Grecian  philosophy,  was,  however,  merely  speculative,  and 
seldom  based  upon  facts. 

§  The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Chreece  were  the  Ionic,  the 
most  ancient,  founded  by  Thales;  the  Italian,  by  Tythagoraa;  tl^ 
Socratic,  by  Socrates ;  the  Cynic,  by  Antisthenes;  the  Academic,  by 
Plato;  the  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptioal,  by  Pyrrho;  tlMS 
^ic,  by  Zeno;  the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus. 

These  sects  were  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
as  for  instance,  the  Italian  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  the 
Socratic  insist^  on  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  the  Cynic  condemned 
all  knowledge,  society,  and  the  arts  of  life ;  the  Academic  dealt  in 
ideal  forms,  and  mystical  theogony ;  the  PeripatetiOs^exhilMtcd  the 
model  of  a  perfect  logic;  the  Sceptic^  inculcated  universal  doubt;  the 
Stoic  decried  all  we&ness,  and  made  insensibility  a  virtue;  md  tin 
Epicurean  pomted  to  pleasure  as  the  supreme  good. 

The  Peripatetic  sect,  '^r  the  school  of  Aristotle,  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  human  mind.  It  rdgned  in  the  schools 
through  1600  years. 

The  principle  of  all  things  was  a  subject  of  special  researdi  by  tiie 
philosophers  of  Greece.  It  may  be  curious  to  know  their  opini<»is 
on  this  topic. 

Anaximenes,  taught  that  this  principle  consisted  of  -  -  Water. 
Thales,  -  -  -  1  -^  ...  .  -  Water 
Anaxagoras,  --.  -  .  -  -  -  Infinite  air. 
Archelaus,  -  -•..«.-  -  Matl^  and  Spirit. 
Heraclitus,  --  .  .  .  -  -  --  Fire. 
DemocAtus,       -.-       •       .       •       -       -       -       -  Atoms. 

Pythagoras^   - Unity 

Plato,  -  -  .  .  .  -  .  CUxl,  Idea,  and  matter. 
Aristotle,  -  -  -  .  .  Matter,  Form,  and  Privation. 
Zeno,  -  .-  God  and  Matter,  (the  only  things  without  beginning.;' 
Epicurus,  - Matter  and  empty  Space 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  who  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  phi- 
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li)9Qphy,  >ere  Thales^of  Miletus ;  Sdon,  of  Atbeiui ;  Bias,  of  Pnet^e  j 
Chiio,  of  Lacedsmon ;  Cleobulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacus,  of  Mitylene  ^ 
and  Periander,  of  Corinili. 

49.  The  arts,  Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  about  43Q 
B.  C,  abounded  in  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  It  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts. 
Indeed  this  was  the  taste  of  the  pubhc  mind,  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  Even  to  this  day,  Greece,  particularly 
Athens,  is  the  instructress  of  the  world  in  those  monunijents 
of  its  arts  and  genius  that  yet  remain. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks  nevei 
made  any  great  improvement  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations  to  perfect  But  in 
the  ^jod  arts,  apprqpriatdy  so  called,  Greece  was  superior  to  all 
ancient  nat^ns,  and  probaUy  not  excelled  by  any  moderi). 
Indeed,  wcma}'^  say  thai  the  Greeks  carried. architecture, 
sccdptuie,  and  painting,  to  perfection. 

J  This  people  invented  that  system  of  architecture,  whieh  is  univeiv* 
y  coiMid^red  the  most  finished  and  perfect 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  possessed  a  masculine 
grandeiu*,  and  fniblime  plainness.  The  Ionic  was  marked  with 
gracefulness  and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the  highest  mag- 
nificence and  ornament,  by  uniting  the  characteristics  of  all  the  orders. 

In  sculpture,  the  Greeks  excelled  no  less  than  in  architecture. 
Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  respect  are  perfect  models.  The  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and  the  Laocoon,  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  have 
an  imperishable  fome. 

In  painting,  though  very  few  specimens  have  descended  down  to 
us,  they  ai«  supposed  also  greatly  to  have  excelled.  The  works  of 
Zeuxis,  ApelleSrParrhasius,  Protogens,  and  Timanthes,  which  have 
perished,  were  highly  extolled  by^  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

In  music,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  less  consp.i(;uous  than 
several  modem  naticms. 

60.  Private  and  domestic  Life,  Thediess  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  odier>ancient  nations,  differed  much  from  tlmtof 
most  modem  'nations. 

The  men  wot«  an  inner  garment  called  tonic,  over  which 
they  threw  a  mantle;  their  shoes,  or  saodalsy  were  Astened^ 
under  the  sdes  of  ih6ir  feet  with  thongs  or  ropes. 

The  women,  partiedlarly  in  Athens,  wore  a  white  tunic, 

*  which  was  closely  bound  with  a  broad  sash,  atid  descended  in 

saving  folds  down  to  the  heels  ;  also  a  shorter  robe,  confined 

found  the  waist  with  a  ribboni  bordered  at  the  bottom  witli 
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8tripes  (rf  various  colours ;  over  this  they  sometimes  put  on  a 
robe,  which  was  worn  gathered  up  like  a  scarf. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  its  inhabitants  used  no  cover- 
ing on  their  heads ;  but  in  after  times  they  wore  hats,  that 
were  tied  under  the  chin.  Women,  however,  always  had 
their  heads  covered. 

}  The  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  ffrasshoppBrs,  as  em- 
Uems  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  intimating  that  they  were  sprung 
from  the  earth. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  magistrates,  wad  citizens,  were  bat  little  distin- 
guisbed  by  external  appearance.  Themilitary  costume  was  of  a  red 
colour. 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  set  a  high  Value  on  scarlet  colour,  and  a 
ftiUgreater on  purple. 

Trie  meals  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  four  in  nundt>^ : 
Breakftust  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next 
meal  at  mid-day ;  then  came  the  aftemoicm  repast ;  and  lastly 
the  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  sAer 
the  business  of  the  day. 

3  At  Sparta  they  ate  together  at  public  tables,  and  the  chief  part  of 
their  fbod  consisted  of  black  broth. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  convivial  entertainments  were  generally  acta 
of  public  devotion,  but  afterwards  we  find  them  in  use  in  private  life 

lliere  were  also  political  feasts,  in  which  a  whole  eity,  ^be,  oi 
other  subdivision,  met  together. 

Water  and  wine  were  used  for  drinking.  Perftmied  wines  wers 
introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Every  thing  capable  of  sustain- 
ftig  life  was  used  as  food.  The  Greeks«enerally  were  very  fond  of  fish. 

Hot  baths  were  very  numerous,  and  bathing  in  them,  and  anoint- 
ing the  body,  with  a  change  of  clean  clothes,  were  usual  in  preparing 
for  a  feast.  When  guests  were  mvited,  m^  and  women  were  never 
invited  together. 

Seats,  on  which  persons  sat  uimght,  were  employed  r  but,  as  luxury 
prevailed,  couches  were  introduced,  on  whi<m  uie  guests  reclined 
while  feasting. 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks^  wete  lawfill  only  as  the 
omsent  of  parents  dr  other  rdatives  could  be  obtained.  This 
institution  was  greatly  encoiuraged  in  all  partsof  Greece.  Want 
of  esteem,  and  sometimes  the  infliction  (rf  punishment,  attended 
the  failvre^  of  entering  into  the  connubial  statcu 

$  Polygamy  was  allowed<oi^y  after  times  of  gveat  calamity,  such  as 
war  or  pestilence.  SoeiBtes  raiurried  a  :8etion4  wife  on  this  aocovnt 
Violations  of  the  marrmge  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  se- 
vere, were  often  committed. 

Tne  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  strange  company, 
but  were  ccmfined  to^e  remote  portsof  the  house,  into  which  no  malt 
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viritants  Were  admitted.  ^Wheti  thgy  inrent  abriMd,  tey  wove'teib 
to  conceal  th^ir  ftoea  It  waa  disrepuftabk)  howeircry  to  appear  much 
abroad.  .     r  .      ,    . 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parents  might  expose  their  children,  in 
certain  cases.  Children  were  required  to  mamtain  thehr  parents  in 
old  age ;'  but  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  brmg  up  his 
children  to  some  useful  employment,  they  were  to  be  exempted  firom 
fuch  an  obligation.  - 

The  funerah  of  the  Grreeks  were  attended  with  many  ce 
reinonies,  ^owmg*  that  (hey  considered  tlw  duti^  belonging 
to  the  dead  to  be  ^  tli^  highest  importancei .  In  their  view,  it 
was  the  most  awful  of  all  imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person 
might  die  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral   -     , 

..     Phoenicians. 

51.  Country.  Phoenicia  was  little  more  than  a  narrow  slip 
of  ground  situaM  between  mount  Libanus  and.  the  sea.  It 
had  Syria  on  the  north  and  east,  Judeaon  the  south,  and  the 
Mediterranean  oft  the  west 

52.  Cities  and  Bemams.  Sidon  was  the  capital,  and  a 
maritiinie  t6\vn  of  considerable  extetit,  and  povided  with  an 
exceUent  harbour.  It  was  distingui^ed  by  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  and  refinement  ■    i 

Tyrus,  called  the  daiighter  of  Sidon,  wa$  built  u^n  aA 
Bland  south  of  Sidon,  and  25  miles  distant*  It  wa^  oroament- 
ed  with  many  magnificent  buildings. 

§  Sidpn  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  Tynis  never.  Tyrtis 
was  joined  by  Alexander  to  the  main  land,  and  time  has  consolid'ated 
his  work:. 

The  walls  oT  Tyre  were  150  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate  breadth. 
Old  Tyre,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  It  wai^ 
new  Tyr®  ^^^  Alexander  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  A  few 
fishermen's  huts  are  among  its  ruins. 

Other  principal  cities  were  Aradus,  Tripoli,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and 
Berytus. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  splendour  of  tins  ancient  land  are  still 
in  cMstence.  The  ruins  oT  Sidon  exhibit  many  fine  columns 
and  other  firagments  o^  marble.  ' 

§  A  double  colinttti  of  granite,  consiMing  of  one  entiie  IHock,  S^ 
feet  long,  has  been  noticed  among  the  ruios  of  Ty^  ;      .  . : 

5S.  NavigpiMt  and  Cdonie».  The  Phceoicians,  con- 
fined Ticit^ebh  the  sea  and  moantaihs,  acquired  power  and 
ai^randif^ment,  by  navigation. .  Their  navigators  ivere  ha, 
mous  fcr  thejr ,  skill  and  intrepiclltjr.  They  engrossed"  the 
commerce  of  the  western  hemisphere.  . 

R 
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Tliey  fcrmed  ceCaUishmems  on  bplh  sidei  of  tlie  Medita*^^ 
ranean,  and  even  ^on  thoee  oi  the  wesiem  ocean,   tn  the  time 
of  Abraham,  they  were  known  to  be  a  commercial  and  enlei  • . 
pridng  people. 

§  C^haffe,  UUca,  Gadea,  &c.  were  colonies  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyie^ 

54.  Sciencesj  ArtSj  and Mcmufactures.  From  the  earliest 
periods,  the  Phoenicians  were  ^iddicted  to  phiio6q>hy.  The 
sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  were  invented  (x  irar . 
proved  by  them)  and  they  are  known  to  have  introduced  let-! 
tersinto  Greece.    ' 

§  Before  the  time  of  the  Tr^jaa  war,  Mosdms,  a  Sidonian,  ex* 
plained  the  doctrine  of  Atonjs.  In  latter  ages,  we  read  of  some  emi- 
nent philosophers ;  among  them  Was  Boethius,  Antipater,  Diodatus, 
and  Apdlomuiu 

In  manufactures  they  were  skilled.  Gkiss^  ];wrple,  and  fine, 
linen,  were  products  of  their  own  invention. 

In  architecture  they  were  so  versed,  that  Sok>mc«]^  cxxight 
their  aid  in  erecting  his  magnificent  temple. 

55.  Religion:  As  the  Phoenicians  were  so  nearly  connect- 
ed  with  the  infimediate  descendants  of  Noah,  they  were  pro^, 
bably  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod ;  but  they  be- 
came aJt  length  inimersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  prkieipal  objects  of  their  mistaken  adoration  were  Beelsmeo, 
or  the  sun,  Baal,  Astarte,  the  "  queen  of  heaven,"  Hercules,  Adonis, 
and  the  Pataeci,  certain  small  statues,  which  being  venerated  as  the 
tutelar  gods  pf  sea-faripg  men.  were  always  carried  about  in  the 
prows  of  their  vessels. 

One  of  these  idolatrous  objects  Milton  describes  in  mdUflnoiis 
Yprse 

"  With  these  in  trocp 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  calfd 
AstaztCi,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  homs; 
To  whose  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidon^ian  virgnis  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

Lydians. 

56.  Country,  The  country  of  the  Lydians  had  Mysia  on 
the  nortli,  and  Garia  on  the  south.  It  constituted  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  Asia  Minor*  :;o- 

{  The  inhabitants  oh  the  coast,  who  "w^x^  (oAis|QS  dii^ed  into 
twelve  small >ftl«tes^  gave  theur  nanie  tea dial^ pt  the  Greek,  laa* 
guage^— JoBi^^;  .  »• 

p7v  Cities.  The  principal  cities  were  £!phesuS^  ffinstrious 
in  classic  and  in  christian  antic[uity ;'  Sardis,  the  ancient  me- 
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'  irqx>lfi ;  Pbiladetphlk,  in  which  were  edebmted  the  ooniniou 
feasts  of  all  ^sia ;  and  a  few  others. 

{  Ephesns  was  famous  fcr  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  serea 
wonders  of  the  world,  completed  220  years  aAer  its  foundation.  This 
temple  was  425  feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  127  columns  60  feet  high,  placed  tliere  by  so  many  kmgk 
The  rich  offerings  brought  into  it  were  immense. 

This  temple  'was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alexander  was  bom. 
Erostratus  perpetrated  this  villany  merely  to  eternise  his  name.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  with  augmented  splendour. 

Ephesus  was  famous  also  as  the  place  where  a  flourishing  christian 
church  was  planted  by  the  i^[>pstle  Paul ;  and  it  now  stan<fi  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Savioiur's  threatening:  ^^  Thy  candle- 
stick shall  be  removed  out  of  his  place." 

The  city  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  whole  contains  only  40  or 
50  Turkish  families,  who  live  in  cottages  of  dirt.  Not  a  single  family 
here  exists  to  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus.  Says  Gibbon,  "The  deso- 
lation is  complete.  The  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  chureh  of  Mary,  wOl 
equally  elude  the  search  of  Uie  curious  traveller." 

58.  CharcLcier,  The  Lydians,  under  CrcBsus,  and  some  of 
his  predecessors,  were  a  very  warlike  peo(de ;  but  aft»  the 
introduction  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  they  became  indolent,  vo- 
luptuous, and  effeminate. 

59.  Customs.  TThey  are  said  to  be  the  first  people  that  in- 
troduced the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  to  fiEicilitate  trade ;  the 
first  that  sold  by  retail ;  that  kept  taverns  and  eating  houses ; 
and  invented  public  games,  which  were  therefore  called  hidi 
by  the  Romans. 

Ramans. 

60.  Country — its  name,  situationj  and  division.  The 
country  of  this  renowned  people,  frcMn  their  having  ruled  ov«r 
a  great  part  of  the  civiUzed  world,  hecomea  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  scholar  or  reader.  They  inhabited  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  now  called  Italy,  and  their  beginning  was  at 
Rome,  its  capital.  From  the  latter  they  were  denominated 
Romans. 

§  Italy  had  other  names,  as  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  (Enotria,  and  So- 
tarnia. 

It  had  the  Alps  on  the  north,  the  Tyrrhene  sea  on  the 
west,  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  the  Grecian  sea  on  the 
south. 

The  whole  territory  was  divided  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Italy 
Proper,  and  Magna  Greecia. 

{ Its  |>rincipal  districts  were  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  tJmbria,  Pi- 
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eenum,  Latknn,  CampAiius  Sanmhim,  the  Hirplni,  A|Ndia,  Culftbriai 
Lucania,  and  the  Brutii. 

61.  Interesting  localities  of  Italy.  Italy  as  weD  as  Greece 
furnishes  iTumy  recollections  of  this  kind,  that  are  so  [deasiBg 
to  the  student  of  antiquity. 

{  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  the  birth-place  of  Vir^,  Comum  that  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  Verona  of  Catullus,  and  Patavium  of  Livy.  Ra- 
venna was  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  west  when  drivea 
from  Rome.  The  river  Po  is  fieimous  for  the  death  of  Phaeton,  who, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  thrown  down  into  it  by  the  thunder-bolts 
of  Jupiter. 

Padusa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  P6,  was  said  to  abound  in  swans. 
Rubicon  was  a  mountain  torrent,  which  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  with 
an  armed  force,  under  dreadful  imprecations.  The  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  augury,  early  civilizatiox^  and 
resolution,  and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  only  after  much 
bloodshed. 

Circeii  was  the  residence  of  the  fabled  enchantress  Circe.  Tusculum 
was  the  villa  of  Cicero.  Capua  was  cdebrated  for  its  wealth,  volup- 
tuousness, and  soft  climate.  Near  the  promontory  of  Cunwe  was  the 
residence  of  the  ^byl.  At  Nola,  east  of  Naples^  bells  were  first  in- 
vented. The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  C.  78,  overwhelmed  the  ckies 
of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiae^and  destroyed  the  lifeof  Pliny. 

The  city  of  Arpi  was  founded  by  Diomedes.  Venusia  was  the 
bnth-place  of  Horace.  The  country  of  Apulia  was  celebrated  for  its 
wool.  Brundusium  was  the  port  iot  passing  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
Rudiae  was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Emiius.  Tarentum  was  founded  by  the 
,Lacedsemonians. 

Psestum  in  Lucania  was  famous  for  its  roses.  On  the  coast  was 
Metapontum,  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  Thurium  was  also  called 
Sybaris,  from  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants.  Petilia  was  built 
by  Philoctetes,  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Sicily  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  birth  of  Ceres,  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  the  ^ant  Enc^ladus,  mount  iEtna,  and  the  Cyclops,  with 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  opposite  to  Scylla  on  the  Italian  coast,  ob- 

^[sts  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sicily  was  the  stordiouse  of  Italy. 
ount  Eryx  was  celdjrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  The  plains  oi 
Enna,  where  Proserpine  was  carried  a\<^y  by  Pluto,  abounded  in 
honey. 

Lipara  was  famous  for  its  fruits :  its*  raisins  are  still  in  high  repute. 
Vulcan  had  ibrges  here.  Sardinia  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Ichnu- 
88,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  print  of  a  foot.  It  was  famous  for 
wormwood  and  bitter  herbs,  and  its  air  was  unwholesome.  Corsica 
was  celebrate!  for  its  box  and  yew  trees.  Urcinium,  founded  by  a 
son  of  Ajax,  is  now  Ajaccio,  and  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

62.  Capital  of  Italy ^  and  Seat  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  great  city  of  Italy  and  the  Romans  was  Rome*    Here 
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W^  the  beginmng  of  this  celebrated  peofde.  The  city  wai 
unall  and  mean  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  ages  became 
magnificent  beyond  conception. 

The  city  was  built  on  seven  hills,  Mount  Palatinus,  Capi- 
tolinus,  duirilinus,  Yiminalis,  Esquilinus,  CoeUus,  and  Av^fi- 
imus.  The  Palatine  hill  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  and 
emperors.  On  mount  Capitolinus,  were  the  Capitd  and 
Tarpeian  rock. 

f  The  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built  are  not  very  distinctly 
marked,  particularly  now  that  the  rubbish  of  so  many  ruined  buildings 
has,  in  the  course  of  more  than  2500  years,  filled  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween them.  In  any  place  the  ground  is  about  20  feet  deep  above 
the  M  pavement  The  summit  of  the  Capitoiioe  hill  is  only  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 

In  the  times  of  the  republic  were  built  the  most  magnificent  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  water  from  a  Vast  distance  for  the  service  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  which  supply  modem  Rome;  whilst  the  vast 
ruins  of  others  excite  woader  and  astonidunent  Tlie  Circus  Blaxi- 
mus  was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  afforded  accommodation  for  150^000 
pe^le  to  see  the  chariot  races  and  other  games. 

The  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  still  remain. 
The  Coliseum,  built  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  for  shows  of  ffladiators 
and  wild  beasts,  was  capable  of  containing  100,000  people,  and  its 
magnificent  remains  are  still  the  most  remarkable  object  at  Rome 

The  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  all  the  gods,  was  built  by  Agrippa, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  its  solid  construction  promises  it  a  dura* 
tion  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come. 

The  colunms  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  excite  the  admiration  of  aU 
beholders.  Baths  of  immense  number  and  extent  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  and  Ca- 
racalla,  still  reni^n.  The  vast  tomb  of  Adrian  is  now  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  but  it  is  uncertain  for 
what  purpose  they  were  used.  Several  vast  tombs  still  remain,  one 
0(  which  was  used  as  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  stiU  adorn  the  ancient 
Forum. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  is  staled  by  Pliny  to  have  been  13  miles  200 
paces.  A  somewhat  larger  space  was  enclosed  by  Aurelian.  The 
modem  chy  encloses  also  within  the  walls,  the  Vatican  hill.  More 
than  three  fourths  of  the  space  within  the  walls  are  now  covered 
with  vineyaids,  and  the  mcxlern  city  is  built  chiefly  in  tlie  ancient 
Campus  Martins.  Every  where  are  seen  magnificent  ruins.  Egyp- 
tian obelisks,  blocks  oi  oriental  grahite,  ancient  and  modem  buildings, 
which  still  fender  Rome  the  most  interesting  city  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  principal  public  plade  in  the  city  was  the  fVynim. — ^This  was 
a  large  open  space  of  oblong  rfiape,  where  the  people  held  their  as- 
semliiies.  Justice  was  administered,  and  public  concenls  were  trans- 
acted.   It  watsunoua^  in,  its  whole  eoEieat.wkhafdb^  porticoes. 
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vhich  included  spacious  hallsi  v/hcte  courts  of  justioe  sat  and  decided 
the  affairs  of  individuals. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  a  large  plain  without  the  city,  along  the 
river  Tiber,  where  tlie  athletic  exercises  and  sports  of  the  Roman 
3rputh  were  practised.  It  was  adorned  with  Biany  nolde  structures, 
and  monuments  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  uicestors* 

63.  Political  State.  Tlie  politica]  state,  or  govemmant 
among  the  Romans,  varied  very  much  during  the  successive 
periods  of  their  existence.  At  first  it  was  a  monarchy :  next 
It  became  a  republic  with  a  preponderance  of  aristrocratic 
power,  wl : '.  :h  gradually  gave  way  to  the  influence  of  the  people. 
A  state  almost  of  anarchy  followed,  which  soon  settled  down 
jnto  a  despotism.  That  i^ortimi  of  history  which  we  call  ancient, 
includes  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  Roman  des- 
potism under  Augustus. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  not  absolute  or  hereditary,  but 
limited  and  elective.  They  could  neitlier  enact  laws,  nor 
make  war  or  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  peopl^ 

{  They  wore  a  golden  crown,  and  carried  an  ivory  sceptre.  They 
sat  in  a  cunile  chair,  which  was  made  or  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
they  were  attended  with  twelve  lictors,  carrying  fasc^  which  were 
bundles  of  rods  with  an  axe  placed  in  the  middle.  They  convened 
the  senate,  assembled  the  people,  conducted  the  army,  and  ap- 
pointed the  quaestors  or  treasurers  of  the  public  money. 

T^  '  Romar  ;  pie  were  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  The 
Senaic  cr  Patrician  ore  .  2.  The  Equestrian  order  or  knights. 
8.  The  Plebeians  or  n  »  ^^  of  the  people.     4.  The  Slaves. 

The  Senate  was  c;  r.iv  Dsed  of  100  old  men,  and  afterwards 
of  200  or  more,  who  \ .  :  the  council  of  the  king.  By  them 
noost  of  the  business  af  the  state  was  transacted.  They  were 
called  Patres,  that  is.  Fathers.  The'  Patrician  lamiKes  were 
descended  from  these  fathers.  They  constituted  not  an  he- 
reditary nobility,  but  were  accounted  noble^  because  the  mem- 
bers had  fUled  high  offices. 

{  For  some  centuries,  the  senate  consisted  of  300  manbera,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  900.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  te 
000.  They  were  first  chosen  by  the  kin^s,  afterwards  by  the  consuls, 
and  last  by  tlie  censors.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  particular 
dress,  and  had  separate  seats  at  the  public  spectacles. 

In  their  oAlcial  character,  this  body  was  usually  assembled  three 
times  a  month,  but  was  frequently  called  together  on  other  days  for 
lypecial  business.  A  senatus  consultum  was  a  decree  passed  by  « 
jnajoiity  of  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  tribunes  of  the  pec^le. 
^.  The  Knights  were  iK>tmgiiially  a  separate  ocder,  but  cour 
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flBted  (^such  ckisem  as  couU  nudoUin  a  bone  hr  the  wan. 
Tliey  seem  to  have  become  a  separate  order  at  some  period 
mider  the  kings,  bat  afterwards  Uie  knights  were  chosen  by 
the  censors,  and  presented  with  a  horse  and  a  gold  ring,  at 
the  public  expense. 

J  Hie  knights  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Every  year  on  the  15th 
y,  they  went  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Honour  or  of  Mars, 
without  the  city,  to  the  capltoi,  on  horseback,  bearing  wreaths  of  olive 
in  their  hands.  A  certain  property  (3,329  pounds;  was  required  as 
a  qualification  to  be  ma^  a  kmght 

The  Plebeians,  or  mass  of  the  people,  were  the  remainder 
of  the  Roman  citizens  after  the  Patricians  and  Equites  or 
knights.  They  were  called  Plebs  or  Popuius.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  country  were  Plebs  rustica,  and  were  considered 
the  most  req>ectaUe.  The  Plebs  urbana  consisted  chiefly  of 
mechanics,  or  poorer  citizens  who  followed  no  trade,  and  partly 
maintained  themselves  from  the  largesses  of  com,  &c.,  distri- 
buted among  them. 

$  ITie  whole  body  of  the  people  was  at  first  divided  into  tribes  tltfen 
in  number,  and  each  tribe  was  subdivided  in  ten  curi®  or  wardi. 
Other  divisions  were  afterwards  made.  To  the  three  tribes,  Servius 
Tullius  added  a  fourth.  Augustus  afterwards  divided  Rome  into  14 
wards. 

Besides  his  addition  of  a  fourth  tribe,  Servius  made  a  division  of 
the  people  into  six  classes,  and  eadi  class  into  sevend  centuries  or 
portions  of  citizens,  so  called^  because  they  were  required  to  furnish, 
support  and  equip  100  men  m  war.  These  six  classes  were  formed 
according  to  their  property ;  the  first  composed  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  the  6th,  which  was  the  most  numerous,  of  the  poorest  The 
centuries  amounted  to  193. 

The  slaves  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
Rome.  Their  Uves  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters. 
They  were  not  only  employed  in  domestic  services,  but  in 
rarious  trades  and  lAanufectures.  They  were  sometimcfi 
highly  educated,  and  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sions, as  that  of  physic. 

§  They  were  considered  as  mere  property,  and  publicly  sold  in  a 
market-j^ace — often  chained  by  the  1^.  If  capitally  convicted,  their 
punishment  was  crucifixion. 

During  the  Saturnalia,  or  Feast  of  Satom,  slaves  were  allowed  great 
freedom,  and  masters  at  that  time  would  wait  upon  them  at  table; 
the  same  license  was  permitted  on  the  Ideti  of  Ausnst. 

I^ves  might  be  set  free  by  various  forms  of  law.  Slaves  thus 
emancipated  had  the  names  of  Liberti  and  Libertini.  Hieir  children 
W^re  not  e<)olJly  lumouraUe  with  otfier  dtiaeos ;  but  their  giaadr 
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children  were  reckoned  Ingenni,  or  in  erery  respect  onan  eqm^ 
with  them. 

With  a  view  to  connect  together  the  different  orders,  it  was 
provided  by  Uomulus,  that  each  {debeian  should  choose  a  pa- 
trician to  be  his  patron,  whose  client  the  [debeian  was  called. 

§  The  patron  was  to  protect  his  client,  to  give  him  his  advice  and 
forward  his  interest  The  client  was  to  be  ready  to  assist  his  patron 
on  all  occasions.  In  elections,  the  clients  exerted  themselves  on  be- 
half of  their  patrons. 

The  Romans  had  usually  three  names,  the  I^noinent 
Nomen,  and  Cognomen,  as  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio. 

§  Publius  is  the  name  of  the  individual,  to  distmguish  him  from 
another  of  the  same  family,  as  Caius  Lucius,  &c.  Cornelius  shows 
that  he  was  of  a  certain  family,  the  gens  Cornelia ;  and  Scipio,  that 
he  was  of  a  division  Of  the  family,  the  Scipios  being  one  out  of  many, 
into  which  tl]»  whole  stock  of  the  gens  Cornelia  was  divided. 

The  Roman  citizens  were  not  merely  the  inliabitants  of 
Rome  and  its  environs,  but  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to  foreign  cities  and 
towns  in  the  empire,  whose  inhabitants,  by  this  means,  en- 
joyed tlie  same  rights  as  the  Romans. 

The  power  of  the  people  in  Rome  was  expressed  in  their 
public  assemblies.  The  name  given  to  the^se  assemblies,  in 
their  transactions,  was  Comitia.  The  Comltia  were  sununoned 
by  some  magistrate,  to  pass  laws,  to  elect  magistrates,  to  <)e- 
eide  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  to  try  persons  guilty  of 
certain  heinous  offences. 

§  There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  the  Curiata,  the  Centur^ataf 
una  the  Tributa.  The  Comitia  Curiata  consisted  of  an  assembly  of 
Che  resident  Roman  citizens,  who  were  divided  into  thirty  curiee,  a 
majority  of  which  decided  all  matters  of  importance  that  were  laid 
before  thenl. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  principd  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  elected  Conistils,  Praetors^  Censors,  and  sometimes  a  Pro- 
consul, also  the  Decemviri,  the  mijlitjary  Tribunes,  and  a  priest  call- 
ed Rex  Sacrorum.  They  gave  their  votes,  divided  into  the  centuries 
of  their  classes,  according  to  the  census.  The  place  of  their  meet- 
uig  was  the  Campus  Martit»,<and  all  Roman  citizens,  though  residmg 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  city,  had  a  right  to  act,  in  their  several 
centuries. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  «i  assembly  of  the  people  in  which 
they  voted,  as  they  were  separated  into  tribes,  according  to  their 
wards.  At  these  comitia  were  created  subordinate  magistrates,  n% 
^diles,  Tribunes  of  the  people.  Quaestors,  &c.  The  laws,  caUed 
Plebiscita,  were  passed  at  these  assemblies. 
:  Persons  who  sought  offices  and  preferment  were  caUed  candidati^' 
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from  a  wMtennnentwliieii  they  wore.    Thc^eammeedttie  people 
and  soficited  weir  Totes. 

Alter  the  time  of  Augintns,  the  eomitia  fall  into  dimee.  The  for- 
malities were  obsenred,  but  these  were  soon  after  dropped,  and  Uie 
annnal  magisttates  were  either  diosen  by  the  sraate  or  nomi»Med  by 
the  emperors. 

The  Roman  magistrates  were  elective,  and  divided  into 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  povincial.  The  ordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  stated,  and  always  in  the  republic^  were  the 
consuls,  cenaofSj  tribunes,  sediles,  and  quseetors.  The  extra- 
ordinary, who  were  temporary  magistrsOes,  were  the  dictrtor, 
the  decemvirs,  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  interrex.  The 
provincial  magistrates,  who  were  appomted  to  the  govcrmnent 
of  the  {Nrovincea,  were  at  first  prsetors,  afterwards  pro-consuls 
and  pro*piwtors,  to  whom  were  joined  questCNrs  and  lieu* 
tenants. 

§  Consils,  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  were  put  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  to  perform  the  duties  of  royalty.  They  were  two  in 
niunber,  and  held  their  office  for  one  year.  At  first  they  had  nearly 
flie  same  badges  of  authority,  except  the  crown.  The  eligible  age  to 
be  made  consul  was  forty-three,  but  extraordinary  circumstances 
might  justify  an  earlier  age. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  p^ple  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  and  protect  the  plebeiuis  in  their  rights,  when  the  patricians 
became  oppressive.  Their  power  was  contracted  at  ^rst,  but  at  length 
became  very  great  Unprincipled  men  in  this  office  often  converted 
thepublic  assemblies  mto  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

The  censors  were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  and 
fortunes  of  the  people.  Their  power  at  first  was  limited,  but  after- 
wards, became  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed  the  most  honourable 
office  in  tlie  state.  There  wer&two  censors  dected  every  five  years^ 
and  they  continued  in  office  only  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  Praetors,  whose  rank  was  next  to  that  of  the  consuls,  and 
whose  place  when  vacant  they  supplied,  were  appointed  to  admuiis- 
ter  justice  and  convoke  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  people.  They 
also  presided  at  certain  public  games.  There  was  at  first  but  one 
prstor,  but  afterwards  several. 

The  Pro-consuls  and  Pro-praetors  usually  governed  the  provinces 
of  the  empire.  To  them  were  joined  quaestors  and  lieutenants.  They 
had  the  highest  rank  within  their  province.  The  power  of  the  pro- 
consuls and  pro-praetors  was  much  the  same,  the  former  being  sent  to 
the  larger  provinces. 

The  ^diles  were  so  named  from  their  having  a  particular  care 
of  the  aedes  or  buildings,  as  the  temples,  baths,  aqueducts,  ^eatres, 
&c.  They  were  distinguished  into  Curule  and  Plebeian  ^iles.  The 
curule  aeoiles  superintended  the  public  games,  and  occupied  a  more 
honourable  place  In  the  senate  than  the  plebeian  aediles,  who  were 
assistants  to  the  tribunoi  ^ 
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TbeQiMMloni  wera  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  puUie 
revejiues.  At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  but  ailerwards,  as  the 
empiro  eztoB^d^  they  amomited  to  many.  Two  of  them,  the  city 
quttstors,  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  r^  who  were  military  am 
proTincial  quaestor^  accompanied  the  army  and  provided. for  &e 
payment  of  the  soldiers,  or  attended  the  consols  or  praetOTS  into  their 
provinces,  and  regulated  the  tribute. 

The  Dictators  were  magistrates,  with  absolute  power,  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  or  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  The  term 
of  their  office  was  six  months. 

Their  poww  was  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  They  ooc^d  ndse  and 
disband  amnes,  and  decide  matters,  without  consulting  the  senate 
and  peqple.  The  consuls  submitted  to  their  commands.  As  a  cheek 
to  their  power,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  the 
abuse  of  il,  after  it  was  resigned. 

The  Decemviri  were  ten  men  appointed,  on  parthmlar  occasions, 
to  collect  and  promu^ate  laws,  &e.  They  were  chosea  for  one  year, 
but  had  interest  sufficient  to  be  reappointed  for  another.  They  pro- 
posed  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

The  Military  Tribunes  had  consular  power  in  public  affairs ;  they 
mediated  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  at  a  time  when  they 
could  not  agree  in  the  election  of  consuls. 

An  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the  electionaat  Rome,  when  the 
consuls  or  dictators  were  absent 

64.  Religion.  The  gods  of  the  Romans  were  nearly  the 
jNime  as  those  of  Greece.  The  priests  of  their  religion  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  the  state ;  but  were  selected  frcmi 
the  most  honourable  citizens  for  that  office.  They  were  of 
two  kinds — those  that  were  common  to  all  the  gods  ;  and 
tliose  that  were  appointed  to  some  (me  divuiity  in  particular. 

Of  the  former,  the  principal  were  the  pontifices,  the  au- 
gures,  the  haruepices,  the  quiHdecem-viri,  and  septem-virL 
These  were  allsuborduiate  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  or  high 
priest. 

}  The  pontifices  were  judges  in  sacured  things,  and  prescribed  what 
was  ta  be  done  in  cases  where  there  was  no  law.  The  pontifex  maxi- 
mus  was  the  supreme  arbiter.  The  pontifices  were  16  in  number. 

The  augures,  who  were  the  same  in  number,  were  expected  to  pre- 
dict future  events,  and  to  determine  whether  any  action  would  be 
.  fortunate  or  not  They  divined  in  various  ways, — among  others 
by  the  flight,  chirpmg,  or  feeding  of  birds.  They  had  great  authori- 
ty in  the  state,  as  nothing  important  in  peace  or  war  could  be  detw- 
;  mined  without  them. 

The  haruspices  were  required  to  inspect  the  beasts  offered  m  sacri- 
fice, and  by  them  to  obtain  omens  with  respect  to  the  future. 
.     The  quindecem-viri  were  15  officers  who  kept  the  sibylline  books, 
,in  which  was  written  the  future  history  of  Rome.   These  were  sakl 
to  have  been  procured  firom  a  woman  of  extraordinary  appearance  in 
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tfietimc  OfTatquin  th^  Proud,  and  were  k«pt  m  a  Bfeone -ebest  nnde* 
the  capHol.  The  qtiindecem-Tiri  conmihed  tiiese  bocto  oi  timeA  of 
great  calamity,  to  provide  what  should  be  done,  and  thusthe  popvhir 
fear  was  assuaged. 

The  septem-yiri  were  seven  priests  who  presided  at  sacred  feasts, 
games,  or  processions.  *  * 

As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  that  were  ap^rt^Mria- 
ted  to  particular  deities,  we  may  mention  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
These  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta. 

§  The  Vestal  Virglna  guiEirded  perpetually  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta. 
They  were  obliged  to.  observe  strict  chastity  on  pain  of  death.  For 
ten  years  they  lesumod  the  sacr^  rites,  for  ten  years  they  performed 
them,  and  other  ten  years  they  spent  in  teaching  others  3  and  after 
that  tb^  might  marry,  if  they  could* 

65.  Military  Affairs.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of 
soldiers,  and  cdl  their  institutions  had  a  tendency  towards  the 
encouragenient  of  a  military  s{Miit.  It  was  by  d^ipline,  skill, 
and  valour,  that  they  conquered  the  w^orld. 

It  was  the  duty  oif  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  should  his 
country  call  for  his  services,  from  the  age  of  17  to  46. 
Those  affected  by  disease,  or  exercising  public  functions,  wer^ 
exempted.  For  350  years  from  the  building  of  Rome,  no  pay 
was  allowed  to  those  who  served  in  the  army. 

§  No  man  could  be  appointed  to  any  honourable  magistracy,  with* 
out  h^vmg  been  ten, years  in  tlie  army.  Af\er  Latium  and  the  states 
of  Italy  weife  subdued  pr  admitted  into  alliance,  troops  were  raised, 
among  them  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Rome. 

About  the  time  of  Marius,  a  very  great  change  took  place: 
in  the  mode  of  enlisting  and  supporting  the.  aimies.  The 
infantry  after  that  time,  consisted  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
mercenary  soldiers  from  ev^ry  part  of  Italy.  The  cavalry  no 
longer  consisted  of  Roman  knights,  but  of  horsemen,  raised 
in  Italy  and  iiithe  provinces,  serving  for  hire. 
•  Tiie  Roman  legion  was  a  ^rrect  display  of  military  ar- 
taagi^iiient  and  discipline.  Each  legion,  when  full,  contained' 
60(X)  EQien  divided  into  lO  cohort^  or  battalions,  with  other 
subdivisions.  Each  legion  had  a  wing  of  300  hcn^se  attached, 
ft  is  to  he  noticed;  however,  that  Ihe  numbers  of  the  legfcn 
varied  at  different  periods;^  from  3000  to  10,000  and  11,000. 

The.  dependence  of  the  Romans  was  on  the  stiength  61 
their  infantry.  ,:  .^  •< 

{  Tlieir  defensiW  aibis  donsis^ed  of  a  helmbva  shield /our  feei 
^w%  and  4^0ibtQad,,a  ooatpf  i^n^y  and  greaves  lor  the  Aliigh*^  Theijh 
weapons  of  assault  were  two  lojig  javelins  or  pila,  and  a  sword. 
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ThepikAiiirMaloB^  heayytpeer,  and.s  teml^wea]X)^  in.  tb*. 
hand  of  a  Romaa.  No  defeoahre  annour  or  covering  could  resist  Ut 
force,  when  propelled  so  as  to  readi  its  objects  Its  fength  was  about, 
six  feet,  and  its  head  consisted  of  a  triangular  point  of  steel  18  incliea 
long.  The  distance  from  whidi  it  was  commonly  thrown^aried 
from  ten  to  six  yards.  M^en  the  pila  were  discharged,  the  Koman 
'  soldiers  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  their  swords. 

The  Roman  sjword  was  a  short  two^^ed  blade  of  fine  temper, 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  thrustmg.  The  latter  was  deem- 
ed the  most  efficacious.  - 

The  legions  were  uisually  drawn  tin  in  three  Ibies.'  The  first  was 
called  hastati,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men.  The  second  Une 
was  called  principes,  consisting  of  men  of  middle  age ;  and  the  third 
line  triarii,  consisting  of  veterans  of  tried  valour. 

Besides  these  heavy  armed  legionaries,  there  were  light^urmed' 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  usingidings,  bows  and  arrowsi 
and  throwing  light  javelins.  They  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  army  approached  \he  enemy,  the  Kght-armed  troops 
discharged  their  arrows  and  slings,  and  as  they  drew  neater,  threw 
their  darts  rapidly,  and  retreated  through  intervals  between  the 
ranks,  or  bv  &e  flanks,  and  rallied  in  the  rear.  The  hastati  then 
threw  their  long  javelms,  and  commenced  an  attack  with  their  swords. 

When  repul^  or  fatigued,  they  retired  leisurely  into  the  ranks  oi 
the  principes,  or  behind  ftiem,  if  necessary.  The  triarii  were  a  body 
in  reserve.  If  unable  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  a  retreat  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for. 

In  besieging  a  town,  the  method  of  the  Homans,  ^nd  in- 
deed of  all  ancient  nation*?,  difTered  mu6h  from  that  of  the 
modei'ns,  since  the  use  of  cannons,  and  was  inferior  to  the 
latter. 

The  principal  endnes  of  attack  among  the  Romans  were 
tlie  catapultce,  which  discharged  heavy  stones ;  the  balistae, 
which  disciiarged  arrows,  and  the  aries  or  battering  ram, 
which  was  the  most  eiTective  as  applied  against,  the  wall. 

§  The  aries  was  alcmg  beam,  like  tlie  naast  of  a  ship,  armed  at  one 
end,  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  It  was  suspended  in  sodl 
a  manner,  that  100  men,  who  were  frequently  changed,  by  violently 
thrusting  it  back  and  forth,  could  break  almost  any  wall,  that  it  could 
bemadetoreadi.  *  •         . 

To  protect  the  soldiers  in  tlus  work,  various  contrivances  were 
adiopted,  such  as  sheds,  called  testudines,  or  tortoisess  from  their  re^ 
nemblance  to  the  shell  of  that  fish,  and  sheds' called  vineae,  con- 
structed of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  covered  With  earth  and  raw  hides^ 
so  that  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

'  The  form  of  a  Ronoan  eainp  of  twokgicNasi  was  a  sqoare 
6f  neariy  TOO  yards  on  each  cade,  with  tent&andquartanBi  hid 
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Wit  in  the  moei  regular  order.  A  rainpart  of  12  feet  WA 
siuTouiided  this  square,  and  it  was  encloeed  by  a  deep  anri 
broad  ditcb. 

§  This  was  the  effect  of  caution,  an  excellent  featmre  of  Roman  dwej- 
pmie.  No  circumstanced  as  to  fatigue,  or  the  absence  of  danger, 
could  induce  the  legions  of  Rome  to  neglect  a  regular  encampment. 
When  their  camps  were  to  be  left,  nothing  could  exceed  the  celerity 
of  their  movements.  Bach  soldier  loadmg  himself  with  his  provi- 
SHms  and  utensila,  a  weight  of  60  pounds^  besides  his  very  heav> 
armour,  would  march  by  r^ular  step,  20  miles  iu  the  space  of  six 
hours. 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  among  the  best  in  the  worid.  From  the 
constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  they  were  inured  from  infancy 
to  h»(diness  and  faitigue,  and  bred  to  ithat  species  of  life  which  a  sol- 
dier leads  in  actual  wariisu'e.  Their  bravery  and  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war  were  not  exceeded,  if  they  were  equalled,  by  any  nation  of 
jintiquity. 

The  rewards  of  soldiers  ^ho  bad  distinguished  tbemselves 
were  varioi^  kinds  of  crowns,  ornaments  of  the  persons  and 
arms,  and  donations  in  money  or  lands.  But  the  highest 
object  of  Roman  amlntion  was  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  This 
was  a  grand,  solemn  procession  through  the  city  to  tlxc  capi- 
tol,  granted  to  the  victorious  general  and  his  army  by  a  decree' 
of  the  senate,  or  by  the  people. 

§  The  procession  which  constituted  a  triumph,  marched  from  the 
Campus  Martius  through  the  most  public  streets  to  the  capitol.  Mu- 
sicians of  various  kinds  led  the  way ;  oxen,  with  gilt  horns  and  ribbons, 
intended  for  sacrifice,  followed,  with  priests  in  their  dresses  of  cere- 
mony. Then  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy,  the  arms,  spoil^ 
&c.  were  carried  in  procession.    The  captives  followed  in  chains. 

At  length  came  the  general  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a 
crown  of  laur^  on  his  head,  and  other  personal  brilliant  decorations. 
He  stood  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned  with  ivory,  drawn  by  four  milk^ 
white  horses.  His  friends  and  relations  accompanied  him,  and  the 
principal  o4|c^rs  were  on  horseback  beside  his  chariot.  His  victori- 
ous army,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  camo  last 

An  ovation  was  a  triumph  also,  but  accompanied  with  less  splen- 
dour. 

66.  Fleets.  The  Roman  ships  were  extremely  ^lall 
compared  with  modem  vessels.  They  were  quickly  con- 
structed and  quickly  manned.  Saitors  and  rowers  were  hired 
to  navigate.     Soldiers  were  put  on  board  to  fight. 

§The  success  of  the  Romans  at  sea  was  owing  rather  to  the  valour 
of  their  men,  than  to  their  skill  as  mariners.  Their  object  in  sea* 
Imttlts,  was  to  approach  the  en^sxy  as  quickly  as  possible,  fasten  1^» 
ifaipe  together,  and  £pht  hand  to  h^nd.    , 

Until  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
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naral  military  art.  A  Carthagmiaii  i^nUey  M'as  the  first  modc^  8(i 
little  skill  wad  re<juired  in  building  their  sbipe,  that  we  find  tton  on 
one  occasion,  fitting  out,  and  sending  to  sea,  a  fieet  within  45  days 
after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

The  size  of  the  ships  was  reckoned  by  the  number  of  banks  of  oan^ 
placed  in  benches  on  the  sides  of  th^  ship,  called  txireme&  quadri* 
remesy&c. 

67.  Agricttliure,  In  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  their 
existence,  the  Roman  people  were  much  given  to  agriculture. 
Except  that  they  were  frequently  interrupted  by  war,  they 
might  be  omsidered  as  an  agricultural  peo{de.  They  were 
at  once  sddiers  and  farmers. 

Many  of  them  residing  out  of  the  city,  and  yet  denizens  of 
Rome,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  army.     This  was 
the  case  with  several  of  their  most  distinguished  men  and 
generals,  a^  Q,.  Cincinnatus,  M.  Curius,  Cato  the  Censor,  and* 
Scipio  Africanus. 

.  The  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  however  abandoned,  after 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  foreign  conquests  and  cpmnierce. 
M^iils  and  slaves  tilled  the  ground,  and  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  sensuality. 

§The  attention  of  the  early  Romans  to  husbandry  was  partly  the 
effect  of  jiecessity.  The  lands  having  been  divided  into  equal  and 
m'nute  portions,  each  one  was  obliged  ti>  labour  for  a  subsistence. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fanners  visited  the  city  only  on  every 
ninth  day,  which  was  the  market  day.  They  went  therefor  the  pur- 
poses of  barter,  the  procuring  of  necessaries,  and  the  examination  of 
the  new  laws  which  were  posted  on  the  capitol  and  in  the  market- 
place, some  days  previously  to  their  adoption  by  the  people. 

We  may  obtam  a  better  conception  of  the  agricultural  turn  (rf  this 
people,  from  knowing  a  few  of  their  common  maxims  on  this  subject, 
than  from  any  description.  Those  maxims  were  such  as  the  fol- 
lowmg: 

1.  He  is  a  thriftless  farmer  that  bu3rs  any  (hmg  which  his  farm  can 
produce. 

2.  He  is  no  husbandman  who  does  any  work  in  the  day  time,  that 
can  be  done  in  the  night,  except  in  stormy  weather. 

3.  He  is  worse  who  does  on  work  days^  what  he  may  do  on  holy- 
days;  and 

4.  He  is  the  worst  of  all  who  in  a  clear  sky  works  within  doors, 
rather  than  in  the  field. 

68,  Amusemefits  and  Public  SpectcLcles,  The  drama, 
though  the  government  was  long  unfriendly  to  it^  became  an 
amusement  of  the  Roman  pecqrie.  Comedies  were  the  hmM 
popular,  and  vetry  few  Roman  tragedies  remain. 
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On  the  stage,  pantomimes  were  much  in  use,  and  rope 
dancers  occasionally  diversified  the  entertainment  .  / 

{  Rude  plays,  made  up  with  music,  dancing,  and'  buffDOuery,  were 
in  use  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic ;  Imt  the  first  regular  j^y 
was  writt^i  by  lavius  Andronicus,  in  tlte  year  o^  tiie  eity  512. 

The  comic  actors  wore  a  low-heeled  shoe  called  soccus ;  the  tragic  • 
.  actors  wore  a  mask,  a  flowing  robe,  and  a  high-heded  i^oe  called  oo- 
(humus.  ,  Only  tanporary  Uieatres  were  med  at  first 

The  senate  correctly  judging  that  theatrical  amusements  w«?e  inju  ^. 
r  ious  to  the  puUic  m<Nrals,  so  late  as  the  year  c^  the  city  dOd^'OickBred  r 
a  theatre,  building  under  the  direction  of  the  censors,  to  be  pulM 
down.    Pompey  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  built  a  theatre  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  remains  (^  this  vast  edifice  still  continue,  and  are  uscd^ 
by  the  present  Romans  for  the  baiting  of  bulls.  ^ . 

There  were  various  public  games,  connected  however  with 
the  reli^n  €i  the  Ronmns,  which  were  sources  of  much  Iicen- 
lious  entertainment.  Those  of  the  Circus  Majdmus  were 
most  frequented.  The  shows  exhibited  in  that  place  were 
chitriot  and  horse-nrces ;  cmitests  of  strength  and  agility ; 
mock-fights  on  horseback ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of 
men  with  wild  beasts ;  representations  of  horse  and  foot  bat- 
tles ;  and  mimic  naval  fights. 

§  The  ferocious  taste  of  the  Romans  was  mudi  gratified  witii  die 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  men  with  the  latter.  Criminals  were 
condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts ;  others  did  so  for  hire,  or  from 
native  ferocity  of  character. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  lions,  leopards,  bears,  elephants, 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  were  sent  from  Africa  and  the  provinces. 
Pompey,  on  one  occasion,  treated  the  people  with  the  spectacle  of . 
600  hons,  which  were  despatched  in  five  days. 

The  gladiatoriaJ  shows,  however,  had  superior  attractions 
for  the  Romans.  It  is  painful  to  observe  this  most  distin- 
guished people  finding  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  con^ts. 
wounds,  and  death  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Yet  not  only  the  populace,  but  the  knights, .  senators,  and 
Roman  ladies  of  distinction,  eagerly  crowded  to  the  sight 

§  The  first  gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  about  the  year  of  the 
cit^  490,  by  two  brothers  called  Bruti,  at  the  funi^^  of  their  father. 
Afterwards  thev  were  exhibited  by  the  magistrates  at  regular  periods, 
and  at  length  they  became  the  chief  means  of  obtaming  favour  with 
the  people.  They  were  not  enthrely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Thep- 
dosius  the  Great 

Incredible  numjbers  of  captiv:es,&c.  were  destroyed  on  these  occa- 
sions. Trajan  exhibited  games  for  123  days,  when  lO^OOO  wild  beasts 
were  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators  fought  During  the  reign  of  Cla|i- 
dius  was  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  19,000  men  slaughtering  one  aa»- 
iher  on  a  certain  lake,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populaee. 
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Gtodjators  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves,  captirea^  and  condemned 
« maleiiactors ;  but  sometimes  free-bom  citizens  became  eladialors  for 
hive.  Even  persons  of  nobie  birth  were  indnoed  to  dii^hiy  their 
doll  and  courage  before  the  people,  in  these  combats. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  armour,  and  various  modes  of  fighting. 
One  mode  was  the  use  of  the  net  With  that  a  gladiator  would  en- 
tangle his  opponent,  by  casting  it  over  his  head;  and  suddenly 
drawing  it  together,  ooiud  despatch  him  with  his  dart  If  he  mlsMd 
,  his  aiHi)  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  preparing  his  net  for  a  second 
east,  while  his  opponent  in  the  pursuit  endeavoured  to  despatch  hiAi, 
before  ho  could  have  an  opportunity. 

Amphitiieatres  were  ere^ed  for  Uie  convenience  of  the  cpeetatcnnsL 

\T1ie  most  cel^rated  was  the  Ckiliseum  ahready  mentioned.  Large 
coverings  were  drawn  over  the  amphitheatres,  as  a  screen  from  the 
heat  cf  the  sun,  or  from  rain. 

69.  EduccUimi.  The  system  of  educatkm  among  the 
Romans,  when  in  their  most  intellectual  state)  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Cicero,  was  much  to  be  admired.  The  utmoBt 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  early  formation  of  the  mkid 
and  character. 

The  Roman  matrons  themselves  nursed  then:  children. 
Next  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  morals,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  attention  se^ns  to  have  been  given  to  the  language 
of  children.  The  attainment  of  a  pure  and  correct  expression 
was  a  great  object.  The  honours  of  the  state  were  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  The  politeness  which  charaot^ized  the  Romans 
shewed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

§  The  education  of  the  Romans  at  first  suited  their  rude  state  of  soci- 
ety and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  upon  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks,  a  more  liberal  form  of  education  was  adopted.  Public 
schools  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  In 
literature  and  t^e  accomplishments  at  polished  life  they  were  alike 
instructed. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  a  cpurse  of  discipline  was  pur- 
sued by  some  matron  of  the  family ;  and  as  children  grew  towards 
manhood,  they  were  habituated  ia  all  the  athletic  exercises  that 
could  impart  agility  or  grace,  and  fit  them  for  the  profession  of  arms. 

At  the  age  of  17  they  were  invested  wittl  the  mardy  robe,  and  young 
men  of  family  Were  placed  under  the  prdtection  of  some  senator  of 
distinguia*ied  reputation  in  jurisprudence.  Although  he  was  not  con- 
sidered a  preceptor,  yet  under  his  auspices  they  were  initiated  into 
public  business. 

Eloquence  and  the  military  art  were  the  stnrest  roads  to  preferment 
The^  accordingly  were  made  commanding  objects  of  pursuit  with 
the  Homan  youth.  Eloquence  was  taught  as  a  science  at  puUic 
■rtHJOls.  .  o 

From  the  care  which  the  RomamI  bestowed  upon  the  edncaUon  of 
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thei^  youth,  both  male  and  female,  arose  the  large  nmnber  of  ^pmi 
men  and  eminent  women  which  Rome  has  pr<xlttced,  and  the  vir- 
tues with  which  they  were  adorned,  during  the  brilliant  era  of  the 
republic.  Happy,  could  their  history  be  clo^  at  that  epoch ;  bnt  the 
tide  of  luxury  afterwards  swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  thehr  in> 
stitutions. 

70.  Literature,  Pi'cviously  to  their  intercouise  with 
Greece,  the  Ronnans,  though  a  sensible  ftnd  energetic,  were 
a  rude  and  illiterate  people.  Their  language  for  a  long  time 
was  \xk  a  veiy  impei*fect  state.  Th^  very  few  fragment^  of 
sentences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  early  period, 
8U(^  as  are  found  in  the  ^^  Fratres  Arvales,"  and  "  Legei^  Re- 
gise,"  show  a  great  differeiKre  t>etween  the  language  then  in 
use,  and  that  ^^ch  was  employed  durii^  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. 

After  successive  improvements,  the  Romans  jjjecame  re- 
nowned in  literature  during  the  last  named  period.  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Gre;ece,  kindled  the  fire  di  emulation.  Rotnan 
literature,  in  the  Augustan  era,  was  inferior  to  tlijit  of  >he 
Greeks,  only  because  it  was  necessaiily  less oinginfil  and  m«e 
imit£^ive  than  theirs.  In  some  respects  the  Romans  improved 
upon  their  models.  Poetry^  history,  oratory,  philosopliy,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  fine  writing,  were  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

§  The  dawning  of  Roman  literature  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
lavius  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Ennius,  CiecUius,  and  Terence.  These 
writers  impro^-ed  and.  polished  the  language^  partly -by  original  com- 
positions, and  partly  by  translaticms  from  the  Greek. 

Poetry  among,  the  Romans,  as  with  n^ost  other  nations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  earjiest  intellectusd  effort.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  Fe^cennine  verses,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  poetical  dia- 
logue. This  doubtletis  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  stage 
Other  species  of  poetry  naturally  foUowed. 

$  The  names  that  adorned  the  Roman  drama  were  levins  Andro- 
nicus; Ennius,  who  more  especially  improved'  It;  Plautus^  who 
wrote  with  strength  and  spirit ;  Cseeilius,  who  is  reckoned  the  best 
of  the  Roman  dnunatists ;  Terence,  who  excels  in  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity; Aceius,  and  Pacuvius,  who  though  rough  in  >  style  shewed 
strength  of  genius.  All  liiese  except  the  two  last  wereTcomk;  wri- 
.lers.    .  . 

The  lyric  poetry  of  ^  Romans  owns  the  tiamesnf  Catullus,  ^e 
earliest  in  this  kind  of  poetry ;  and  Horace,  the  greatent  among  the 
Romans,  if  not  of  antiqnit}',  though  he  Is  highly  to  be  censuri^  on 
accotiot  of  his  occ»ianal  indeik»cy.  >        -      ' 

-*.-;.     X        fi2  ■  •        ...   .-■  >.      \   ■  ■■  *i>' 
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in  i^egiac  poetry,  Prcmcrtiufii,  and  Tibiillus  poured  their  tender  and 
deiKattt  ^rainS)  and  Grid  uttered  the  lanifuage  of  nature  and  paaaion. 
The  two  last  especially  offend  on  the  score  of  morals. 

Of  satiric  poetry,  Lucilliua  is  said  to  be  the  inventor :  Horace  also 
excelled  in  this  §pecies  of  i)oetic  composition.  Some  other  names 
among  the  Romans,  are  distinguished  as  satirists,  but  they  belong  to 
a  subsequent  era.  '' 

In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  is  a  great  name ;  and  of  epic  poetry 
Virgtl  is  prince  among  the  Romans.  Homer  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Virgil  among  the  Romans,  have  come  down  to  us  witii  almost  equal 
renown. 

History  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans  with  muchsuccessi 
paiticularly  during  the  Augustan  age. 

§  The  most  enunent  of  ihehr  historians  were  Sailust,  who  excdled 
in  the  philosophy  of  history ;  Caesar,  who  wrote  with  purity  andsim- 
plicity ;  "but  especially  Livy^  whose  judgment,  perspicuity,  copious- 
ness, and  isloquencc,  place  him  at  the  head  of  Roman  historicsd  wri« 
ters. 

Oratory  was  a  favourite  study  at  Rome,  as  it  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  The  ihost  distinguished  sena- 
tors are  filiid  to  have  exercised  their  tajents  in  public  speak- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  The  characteristics 
of  Roman  eloquence  were  seriousness,  copiousness,  and  ma- 
jesty. 

§  J.  Caesar,  Hortensius,  and  particularly  Cicero,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  public  speakers.  Of  Caesar  it  is  ssad  that  "he  spoke  with 
the  same  force  with  which  he  fought."  Hortensius  was  eclipsed 
only  by  Cicero.  And  CkJero  is  the  rival  of  Demosthenes  in  fame. 

Philosophy  made  its  "first  appearance  at  Rome,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  the  third  Punic 
war.  It  was  derived  from  Greece.  The  various  systems  of 
the  Greek  philosophy,  had  their  respective  partisans  at  Rome. 
§  A  few  leatrned  Adiaeans,  banished  from  their  country,  and  arriving 
at  Italy,  diffysed  a  taste  f6jr  philosophy,  pdite  learning,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Feanng  foreign  manners  wi^  for^gn  studies,  tAe 
senate  banished  the  Gfeek  phil^phers  from  Rome.  But  the  Athe- 
nian embassy  aniving  soon  after,  brought  thitiier  Caameades  and 
Critolaus,  who  revived  th^  taste  for  the  Greek  philosoi^y. 

The  syst^n  of  the  Stoics  was  at  first  more  generally  received,  as 
this  comported  with  the  national  character.  Among  the  Roman  alo- 
ies,  wore  Soipio,.  Lsliuo,  and  the  y<Huiger  Gato. 

I'he  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  thetime 
of  Gicerot  ^  Ccatippus  and  Tjo'annion  then  taught  his  sj^stem  with 
great  r^utation.  : 

The  014  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  advocates  and  diaciptes 
Marcus  Brutus,  and  Terentius  Yarro^  were  amamonta  of  theianiMr 
Of  the  New  Academy,  Cicero  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
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Ml^iter,  (ftbu^  hm  design  i^^^ms  to  fa^e  b^n  tAhir  to  ghMMie 
tUe  Greek  philosophy,  in  general.  He  was  the  fieatest  of  the  Bomaii 
philosopher^  if  not  on  the  whole  the  greatest  man  of  all  antiqui^^ 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  be- 
came fashionable.  The  poet  Horace  was  a  devotee  to  this  system,  as 
also  Lucretius,  and  many  others,  who  very  liberally  indulged  theur 
appetites,  and  tai^ht  others  to  indulge  them. 

Phymcsy  or  natural  philosophy.  eeeBis  to  have  been  little 
caltiH^cted  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Greeks  before  them. 
Varro  is  the  onty  name  conspicuous  in  this  department,  in  the 
annals  of  antiquity. 

In  some  instances,  splendid  libraries  were  attached  to  the 
galleries  of  9om&  affluent  patricians,  wlio  patronized  learning. 
These  libraries  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and 
^curious,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge at  Rome. 

§  Among  these,  the  hbrary  of  Luculhis  was  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  books,  and  specimens  of  art,  but  for 
the  Ub&nl  use  to  which  it  was  devoted. 

71.  Aris.  The  Romans  are  not  to  be  compared  witli  tJbe 
Greeks,  as  to  native  taste  and  inventive  genite,  as.  the  fine 
arts  are  concenied.  They  admired  and  imitated  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece.  But  in  execution,  for  the  most  part,  they  fell 

.  short  of  their  models.  By  help  derived  from  Grecian  genius, 
they  have,  however,  left  many  wonderful  specimens.  in:the 
arts,  particularly  in  architecture. 

§Thenr  conquest  of  (Greece  secured  to  them  asispoils  the  noble 
productions  of  Greece  in  paintiag  and  statnary.  With  these  0ie 
w^thy  JSonten  citizens  adorned  tbe  city,  its^temples^and  porticoes, 
and  their  own  private  dwellings. 

The  names  of  few  ftoman  artists  occur.  Vitruvius  wrote  the  ikAy 
book  on  architecture  that  is  now  e^^tant    He  shews  that  he  wa£s  a 
Ttiasi^  of  his  protfe^ion.  in  great -and  mugnifleentworka^  Rome  has 
'  manifested  her  uhboufided  wealth  and  luxury.     . 

In  the  mechanic. arts  some  inventions  occur,  and  a  decree 
erf*  perfection  was  attiuned  anaong  the  Bqn^ns  of  ancient  lus- 
iory*  These  bowevei*  baye  l^cin.gi^atly  extended  and  im 
proired  in  more  recent  ages;  and  ma|iy  comforts  which  we 
,(eiqoy,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Bi(^chanism,  were  un- 
known to  this  people. 

$  Such  conveoifences  as  glass  windcfws  and  cUnmeys  m  bouses, 
not  to  m^tioa  many  (>thers,  the  Romany  did  noti>ossess ;  though 
tb^  ingenuity  supplied  Ibe  want  in  part,  by  various  expedients. 

72.  Domestic  Life  and  iManners.  The  honaeQ  andfumi- 
tiire  of  the  eacrly  Romans  wef>e  aitkely  flain  io  their  con- 
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jfMniedop.  When  luxury  commexiced  ia  Rome,  this  {^unness 
•was:  laid  aside,  and  the  decorations  of  art  were  assumed  in  a 
degree.  At  ttus  latter  period,  and  before  luxilry  reached  its 
utmost  bounds^  each  house  contained  one  spacious  hall,  in 
which  the  fiimily  assembled,  and  which  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  society. 

§  Towtirds  the  close  of  the  repablie,  howerer,  various  i^Mirtments 
were  constructed  for  the  reception  and  entertaifunent  of  company, 
and  in  the  time  pf  the  emperors,  their  embellishment  was  cartied  to 
the  higliest  point  of  perfection.  The  eating  rooms  were  remarkable 
for  their  grandeur. 

The  tables  wei'e  originally  made  of  ordinary  wood,  square,  and  on 
four  feet ;  but  the  fonn  was  afterwards  ohaneed  to  circular,  or  oval, 
si^ported  on  a  single  carved  pedestal,  and  uiey  were  richly  inlaid 
with  ivory,  gold,  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  precious 
stones. 

We  read  of  a  single  table  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood,  called  citron 

Wood,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  that  cost  upwards  oi  eight 

■  thousand  pounds  sterling:    A  canopy  was  suspended  over  the  table, 

to  guard  it,  as  it  is  said,  from  dirt  of  the  ceiling.    This,  however  it 

may  have  added  to  the  decoration  of  the  apartments,  does  not  convey 

'  a  very  favomrable  idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Romans* 

OriginaHy,  the  Roman  villa  was  nothinr  raore  than  a  farm-house 
of  a  very  humble  description ;  but  at  length  the  wordiest  its  original 
signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  the  abode  of  luxury  and  opu- 
lence. We  have  fortunately  a  complete  and  beautiful  description  of 
one,  and  that  his  own,  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the  younger.  They 
were  very  numerous  about  Ronie,  and  very  magnificent. 

The  meals  of  the  earUer  Bomfins  were  very  sunple  and 

frogaL     The  articles  of  food,  and  the  furniture  of  the  taWe, 

were  coarse.    But  afterwards  they  became  costly  and  luxuri* 

ous  to  the  highest  d^ee.  The  epictuism  of  the  later  Romans 

\  was  enormous.       -  . 

".  At  first  they  sat  MfNright  on  batches,  hut  at  last  ad(^)ted 
the  habit  of  reposing  on  coaches.  Their  principal  meal  was 
their  supper^  taken  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  R  M.  Theii 
breakfast  was  not  a  regular  meal ;  it  was  taken  by  each  one 
separately  and  without  order ;  imd  their  dinner  was  a  very 
slight  repast.  Their  supper  was  their  last  regul&r  meal, 
though  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  ocdlation,  called  com- 
missatio. 

§  The  diet  of  the  earlier  Romahs  consisted  of  milk  and  vegetables, 

•  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding  which  served  in  the  room  of  bread, 

Thfey  tardy  mdulged  in  ttieat,  and  wine  was  almost  unknown  to 

them'.  They  bani^ed  epicures  from  anKHig&em. 

^  The  ehtnge  which  took  plaoe  in  the  latter  dee^d  of  t)ie  n^publ)^ 
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ind  In  tbebe^nin^of  the  empire,  was  teey  strikiii^.  Nofwilhstand- 
iiig  sumptuary  laws,  epicurism  advanced  wi^  great  rapklity,  till 
finally  it  reached  such  a  height,  thai  Tiands  were  esteemed  only  in 
proportion  to  their  cost. 

Thus,  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks,  and  rare  singing  birds,  although 
hardly  eatable,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and  their  tongues  and 
brains  still  greater;  oyster^  frota  the  coast  of  Britain  were  more 
prized  than  their  own,  though  the  former  would  liever  have  been 
eaten  fresh ;  and  we  aife  told  of  a  tingidar  sur-muUet,  which  had 
reached  a  siie  somewhat  larger  than  common,  having  been  sold  fyr 
a  sum  equivalent  to  ^Hy  guineas/ 

The  j^mans  used  wine  of  the  most  costly  kinds  at  their  feasts. 
Tlie  age  of  it  was  often  veiy  great.  We  read  of  some  that  was  200 
years  old.  The  Grecian  wines  were  in  greater  estimation  than  even 
the  Italian.  They  used  also  mead,  me&eglin,  and  other  ferment^ 
liquors.  Such  was  their  depravity,  they  contrived  that  even  water 
slK>uld  contribute  to  mebriate  them. 

Gluttony  was  indulged  to  such  a  disgusting  excess,  that  emetics 
were  used  to  enable  tiie  stomach,  already  gor^  with  a  full  meal,  to 
bear  a  further  load.  This  doubtless  was  not  a  universal  practice, 
neither,  however,  was  it  confined  to  a  few  individual  instances. 

The  services  of  the  tables  were  at  first  only  of  earthen-ware,  or 
wood.  The  use  of  plate  was  then  almost  unknown.  At  a  later  peri- 
od plate  became  so  ^neral,  that  it  was  as  common,  as  it  had  been 
previously  rare,  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  it  was  frequently 
of  gold. 

The  couches  on  which  they  lay  down  at  supp^  were  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern  sofa.  The  ladies  at  first  did  not  adopt  this 
practice,  and  the  indulg^ice  was  never  extended  to  young  people  of 
either  sex. 

Each  couch  could  accommodate  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five 
persons,  who  Isid  in  a  reclining  posture,  on  the  left  arm,  havhig 
the  shoulders  elevated  with  cushions,  and  the  limbs  extended  be- 
hind whoever  was  next  ^  so  that  the  head  of  Uie  one  was  opposite 
to  the  breast  of  the  other,  and  in  serving  themselves,  ^ley  made  use 
only  of  the  right  hand;  There  were  many  other  singular  customs 
observed  at  their  suppers,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Daily  Bathing  was  practised  by  the  Romeui  people,  both  in 

warm  and  cold  water.  Vast  quantities  of  water  were  brougjbt 

toRome,  far  this  and  otl^r  purposes^  by  means  <tfactiieducts. 

These  aqueducts  were  magni^sent  works,  as  aiso  the  foaths 

^  both  publk  and  private  which  were  erected. 

$  The  use  of  Imen,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  has  ren- 
dered this  practice  for  a  long  time  obsolete  in  Italy ;  but  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness 
as  well  as  luxury.  The  remains  of  some  of  the  baths,  are  the  most 
astonishing  works  of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence  < 

Bathing  epnwenced  with  warm  and  eqded  witb  cold  wat«r.    On 
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•eavin^  the  baUi  the  people  were  anointed  with  fcented  oils,  nnd 
went  immediatdy  to  supper. 

The  Dress  of  the  B<^mans  assisted  chiefly  of  the  toga  and 
the  tunica.  The  toga  or  gown  worn  by  the  citizens  only,  was 
loose  and  flowing,  and  covered  the  whole  body :  it  was  made 
of  wool,  had  no  sleeves,  apd  was  -disposed  in  graceful  folds, 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  af^pearance  of  the  wearer. 

l^he  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  by  young 
men  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  tunica  or  tunic,  was  a  white  woollen  vest,  which  came 
down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  b^nd,  and  was  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
which  also  served  as  a  purse. 

§  Women  wore  a  tunic  as  well  as  the  men,  but  with  this  differeno& 
at  first,  that  it  reached  down  to  the  feet  of  the  women,  and  haa 
sleeves.  Afterwards  the  men  wore  the  tunic  in  the  same  manner. 

Hats  and  Caps,  though  known,  were  worn  only  on  journeys  or  at 
the  public  games.  In  the  city  they  usually  went  bare  headed,  or  co- 
vered themselves  with  the  comer  of  the  toga. 

Ladies  of  distrnction  had  many  waiting  maids,  who  were  appro- 
priated to  particular  services ;  and  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  though  not 
perhaps  so  well  understood  as  in  modem  times,  were  as  assiduously 
attended  to. 

Jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  and  various  expensive  ornaments,  were 
worn  in  great  profusion.  The  convenience  of  pins  was  not  kno^vn, 
nor  were  glass  mirrors,  though  there  were  substitutes  for  them. 
Pure  woven  silk  and  linen  were  little  known  and  used  tHl  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  and  not  at  all  known  during  nearly  the  whole  peri- 
od of  the  republic. 

Marriage  was  an  institution  highly  countenanced  among 
the  Romans.  Severe  laws  were  at  times  enacted  to  restrain 
ceUbacy,  though  never  with  much  effect.  Fathers  of  large 
fiimflies  w«e  particularly  respected.  Marriages  with  foreign- 
ers were  strictly  forbidden.  The  validity  of  the  transaction 
depended  on  the  legal  age  of  the  parties,  and  the  coiKsent  of 
parents. 

f  Boys  were  con^d»«d  marriageable  at  fourteen ;  girls  at  twelve. 
A  marriage  was  never  sidemnized  without  consulting  the  ausplcect, 
and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  ^ods ;  particularly  to  Juno ;  and  the  ani- 
mals immolated  on  the  occasion,  were  deprived  of  their  gall,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  absence  of  every  thing  bitter  and  malignant  in  the  pro- 
posed union.  The  mode  of  marriage  and  the  multitude  of  ceremo- 
nies atterfding  it  cannot  here  be  described. 

Marriage,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  indissoluble.  A  husband 
miffht  repudiate  his  wife  for  several  reasons,  besides  that  of  having 
violate  her  conjugal  faith.  But  to  the  lionour.of  the  Romans,  more 
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than  four  centuries  elapsed  wither  any  suit  among  tiiem  for  divorce^ 
or  complaini  of  adidtery,  Aftarward^  divorces  bepame  very  frequent, 
aad  fw  the  mostirlvolous  causes. 

Fathers  at  Rome  were  generally  invested  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children.  Exposure  of  infants  was  at  first  some- 
what frequent,  but  at  length  nearly  ceased.  The  adoption  of  diildren 
by  married  persons  who  were  chikikss  was  very  common,  on  ac- 
count of  the  privileges  connected  with  having  childrea)  whether  hy 
issue  or  adoption. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Romans  were  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. During  the  greater  part  of  theoommonweakh,  the  dead 
body  was  buried.  Towards  the  close,  the  practice  (rf  burning 
the  dead  was  generally  introduced,  till  it  became  universal. 
After  the  introductioii  of  Christianity  into  the  empire,  it  fell 
into  disuse. 

f  It  was  a  reeeivcd  opniion  among  Uw  ancients,  that  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  were  propitiated  by  Uood.  It  was  on  this  account  their 
custom  to  slaughter,  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased,  those  animals  to 
which,  while  he  Was  living,  he  was  most  attached;  and  in  the  more 
barbarous  ages,  men  were  the  victims  of  this  horrid  superstition. 

**  Arms,  trappings,  hones,  by  the  lieane  were  led 
In  long  anay— Uie  achievements  of  the  dead. 
Then  pinion'd,  wi^  their  hands  behind,  appear 
The  unhappy  captives^  maithiiur  in.  the  leai^ 
Appointed  offi»ring»in  the  nctcnrs  nampi 
To  ^rinkle  with  their  blood,  the  funeral  flame.*^ 

Dryden'M  VirgiL 

Many  of  the  Roman  sepulchres  still  exist  in  the  gardens  of  their 
v31as  or  by  the  public  roads,  (for  inhumation  was  not  allowed  with- 
m  the  walk,)  with  their  various  monumental  inscriptions. 

72i  Foreign  Commerce,  The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Romans  appears  very  unimportant,  compared  with  the  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions  of  our  own  times.  Their  trade, 
if  we  except  the  com  received  on.account  of  gavernmentfi'om 
Sicily  and  the  Levant,  consisted  of  little  else,  than.orticles  of 
mere  luxury.  Their  purchases  were  made  in  bullion,  as  they 
had  no  exportable  manufactures  of  their  own.  This  circum- 
stance necessarily  restricted  tlieir  commerciat  dealings. 

§  They  traded,  it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterrane- 
ui,  bat  to  tiie  East  Indi^  and  occasionally  even  to  England ;  but  the 
interests  of  commerce  w^re  little  understood,  and  less  appreciated. 
Traffic  was  aishonourable,  and  they  who  engaged  in  it  were  h^ld  m 
eontempt.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was  relinquished  to  slaves 
aiid  freemen,  who  seldom  possessed  the  means*  to  conduct  it  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Then:  merchant  ships  were  l^rge^lf  they  reached  the  burthen  ot 
filly  tons. 
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73.  Situation  and  CUiea,  Syria  lay  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  below  Cilkia.  The  coast  was  called 
Phoenicia,  and  below  it^was  Palestine.  On  Uie  south  it  had 
Arabia  and  the  Euphrates* 

Its  towns  and  iM)tac6aMe  fdaces  were  Antioch,  Dajdinei 
Seleucia,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  and  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor. 

Antioch  at  one  time,  was  inferior  ooly  to  Rome  and  Alexandria 
in  greatness  and  popnmtion.  It  is  now  sltaoBt  depopulated,  though 
its  strong  walls  on  both  si^sof  the  Orontes,  remain. 

Daphne  was  a  pkiee  consecrated  to  luxury,  and  enchanting  from 
its  cool  fountahis  and  ahady  groves  of  laum,  cypress,  &c,  Milton 
compares  the  garden  of  Eden  to  it — 

— ''Nor  that  99reet  gnnre 
"OfDaphneby  Orontei." — 

Seleucia  was  on  the  sea  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Oioni€8.--The  bard 
again  speaks  of 

Of  great  Selenck,  bnflt  by  Grecian  kings." 
Damascus  was  the  capital  of  the  Pheenicia  of  Libanus.   Its  fertile 
and  irriguous  valley  has  ever  l)een  ftmous  among  the  orientals. 

Heliopolis,  under  the  nante  cf  Baalbeck.  has  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  dedie^ed  to  the  snn.  The  whde  edi/ice,  and  parti- 
cularly the  roof,  glittered  with  gold. 

Palmyra  gave  the  name  of  Almyrene  to  a  vast  plain,  which  was 
united  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  The  bible  and  Josepbus  inform  us  it 
was  founded  by  Solomon,  It  maintained  a  great  commerce  between 
two  dfvlstofis  of  the  andent  bemtsi^re.  The  rmnains  of  lofty  edi- 
fices manifest  its  former  magmfioenoe,  and  attract  the  carious  and 
astonished  traveller. 

74.  Ckardcier  of  the  ancient  Syrians i  The  ancient 
S3mrBs  were  nn&mcable  idolaters^    ,  , 

An  instance  of  their  wor9hip  is  thus  described  by  the  poet  before 
named. 


-**Tanimnz  came  next  bahind, 


Whose  annual  woand  in  Lebanon  auvr'cl 
TheSyrian  danMol^to  lament  his^e^ 
In  amorous  dittiea  all  a  aimuner'B  day  : 
While  sipoolh  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  aea,  sappo^ed  wiUi  blood 
Of  Tammiiz  yearly  wounded.'' 

They  were  also  somewhat  of  an  efieniinate  race,  and  re* 
marfeable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  sun,  in  caves,  on  the 
decease  of  their  relatives. 

•  76.  Language,  The  Syrian  language  became  it  distinct 
tongue,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  was  spoken  not 
only  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea^  and  Assy. 
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ria.    After  the  Babyloiiifih  capdvkyi  k  was  introduced  loio 
Palestine. 

§The  Syiiacisan  easy  and  degant,  though  not  •  fery  oopkms 
lOBgne.    It  abounds  in  many  GffedL  words. 

Carthaffe, 

76.  Extent.  Carthage  has  been  briefly  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work.     It  may  only  be  stated  here  that  with  its 

'  ports,  it  comprehended  an  enclosure  of  23  miles.  It  had  a  cita 
del  named  Bjnrsa,  on  an  eminence. 

Jits  military  prowess  was  at  its  height,  under  Hamilcar  and  Haimi* 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio,  B.  C.  147.  It 
then  bumed  incessantly  during  17  days.  It  was  rebuilt  by  R^Hnui 
colonies.  Its  decay  may  be  traced  from  the  seventh  century,  when 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  Saracens. 

77.  Government  and  Character  of  the  People.  The 
Carthaginians  were  governed  as  a  republic,  and  had  two 
persons  yearly  chosen  among  them  with  regal  authority. 
They  w^e  very  superstitious  as  a  people,  and  genfanBilly 
offered  human  victims  to  their  gods.  They  also  bore  the 
character  of  being  faithless  and  treacherous,  and  the  proyerb, 
Punic  faith,  is  well  known. 

JPmthieu 

78.  SUnatum,  d*c  Parthia  had  Hyrcania  on  the  noith ; 
Aria  on  the  east ;  Carmania  on  the  south ;  and  Media  on  the 
west  It  was  a  healthy  country,  but  sterile.  The  people 
were  goyemed  by  an  absolute  monarch. 

$  The  ancient  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  SoyUiiana^  who 
b^ng  expelled  fhmi  their  native  land,  tooK  up  thmr  abode  in  this  part 
of  .^^ia.  They  were  a  strong  and  warlike  people,  and  accustomed 
fipom  their  inftncy  to  the  exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  discharging  their  arrows  while  they  were 
retiring  full  speed,  has  been  ffreatly  celebrated  by  the  ancloita 
Their  light  was  more  formidame  than  their  attack 

They  totally  nefl^ected  agricultur^trade  and  navigatioiL  and  their 
morals  were  oreamuUy  depraved.  Their  religioos  principles  were 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  sovereigns  afibcted 
to  be  gods. 

Persia, 

79.  Extent  and  Situation.  Andent  Persia  extended 
about  2800  miles  m  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  &e  mouth 
of  the  riy^  Indus ;  and  about  2000  miles  in^  breadth,  torn 
Pontus  to  the  mouUi  of  die  Arabian  gulf. 

80.  Govemmeni,    Thegovemmentof  l^i^awas  an  i^^ 
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sohife  monaf ct^.  The  emwn  was  hereditary,  and  generally 
bestowed  on  the  eldest  of  the  deceased  king's  legitimate  chil- 
dren. 

§  The  kings  of  Persia  received  almost  divine  honours  from  the*r 
sabjects.  No  one  could  approach  the  seat  of  majesty  without  pros- 
trating hims^,  or  remain  in  the  presence,  without  holding  his  handy 
within  his  sleeves.  Death  was  the  consequence  of  violathig  this 
ceremony. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  XlBrxes  being  once  in  great  danger  by 
sea,  many  of  his  attendants  strove  who  should  first  leap  overboard  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
their  prince. 

The  royal  palace  at  Persepolis  was  extremely  magnificent.  The 
roofe  and  sWee^of  the. apartments  were  entirely  covered  with  Ivoryj 
silver,  gold,  or  amber.  The  throne  was  of  fine  gold  and  adornea 
wkh  precious  stones.  The  royal  bed  was  also  of  gold,  and  two  cof- 
fers were  placed  by  it,  both  containing  8,000  talents. 

The  Persian  monatchs,  for  the  most  part,  lived  only  to  gratify  their 
sensual  appetites.  '  All  the  delicacies  and  rarities  of  the  world  were 
sotight  for  their  table.  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  revalues  of  whole 
provinces  were  lavished  on  tiie  attire  of  their  favorite  concubines,  one 
city  being  compelled  to  supply  them  with  ornaments  for  their  hair, 
another  for  their  necks,  &c. 

81.  Education.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  pakJ 
more  particular  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  than 
any  other  nation.  A  son  was  i^eye?  admitted  into  tlie  prcP 
sence  of  his  father,  tiU .  he  had  a^iived  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  lest,  if  he  should  die  before  that  period,  \Ss  parents 
might  be  top,  heavily  afflicted  by  his  loss. 

]§  At  the  age  offive,  learned  masters  taught  the  chilcVen  of  the  better 
famUies,' in  learning  and  moral  virtues,  taking  with  Ihem  the  utmost 
painsj  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  greatest  care. 

82i  Pwiishments.     The  punisbn^ents  in  general  were  se-  . 
vere,  a6  ctitting  off  ihe  ri^t  hand,  decapkation,  pressing  to 
death  between  two  large  stones,  (kc. 

,5  The  mo5t  severe  punishment  known  in  Persia,  was  the  inhuman 
one  of  fastening  the  culprit  between  two  boats,  in  such  anfennerthat 
he  was  unable  to  move,  though  his  head,  hands  and  Teet  were  left 
uncovered.  His  face,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tv^  Smeared 
with  honey,  which  invited  innumerable  swarms  of  flies  and  Wasps  to* 
torment  him,  while  the  worms  that  bred  in  his  excrements  devoured 
h^  ttowejg;  a^Kl  the  ex^ytipaers  compelled  him,  by  thrusting  sharp 
ironinstrumpnt  into  his  eyes,  to  receive  nourishment  for  th^  express 
purpose  of  prolonging  his  excruciating  agonies.  'Otie  vifctiiifi  fe  re^  • 
corded  to  have  lived  17  days  irhder  this  complication  of  torraentSL 

83.  Military  Art   The  Persians  were  all  trailed  to  noUi*. 
iaiy  esferdsfe,  but  tnor^  parlindarly  to  the  use  of  the  bow. 
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Tiiey  never  fought  in  tbe  night,  nor  naed  any  Bti^atagem  in- 
dependent of  their  own  valour. 

§  When  they  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  nation,  they  had  te 
smgular  custom  of  sending  heralds  to  demand  of  them  earth  ahd 
water,  thereby  commanding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Persia, 
as  sovereign  lord  of  their  coimtry. 

84.  Religion,  Their  religion  was  in  a  degree  idolatrous, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  nations  around  them.  They 
professed  to  worship  the  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God 
though  they  held  fire  to  be  holy,  and  the  purest  symbd  of 
the  divine  iiature.  In  connexion  with  this,  they  had  a  super- 
stitious regard  of  the  sun.  They  honomed  also  other  elements, 
as  the  earth,  the  air,  and  water. 

§  The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  instructed 
m  the  worship  of  the  true  God  by  their  progenitor  Elam,  but  soon 
to  have  fallen  into  the  heresy  of  Zabiism.  From  this  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  recoyereo,  and  to  have  afterwar4s  engaged  in 
superstitious  acts  of  reverence  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  ancient  times,  they  were  destitute  of  temples,  but  erected  altars 
for  the  preservatiou  of  their  sacred  fires,  on  the  tops  of  moui^iiis. 
At  length  Zoroaster  persuaded  them,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
to  build  over  each,  a  pyreum  or  fire-temple.  This  Zoroaster  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Persia,  and  a  restorer  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi. 


MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

1.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  except  the  Jews,  were 
heathens  and  idolaters.  Their  system  of  religion  was  called 
Polytheisin,  as  acknowledging  a  plurality  of  goda  They 
worshipped  divinities  \yy  various  i*epresentations,' called  idols. 
Forsaking  the  service  of  the  only  living  and  ti-ue  God,  as 
made  known  at  first  by  traditionary,  and  afterwards  by  written 
revelation,  they  paid  that  homage  which  is  due  to  him,  to 
those  that  are  by  nature  no  God. 

2.  Besides  angels,  as  presiding  over  particular  kingdoms,— 
the  heavenly  bodies,  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  virtues,  vices, 
diseases,  and  evil  demons,  were  esteemed  deities,  and  had  tem- 
nles  built  for  their  worship. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  principal  deities  were  Osb-is  and  Isks. 
supposed  to  be  the  sun  and,  moonT  The  people  however  bestowea 
divine  honours  on  animals,  tirds,  insects,  and  even  vegetables,  as  leeks 
and  onions.  The  poet  Juvenal  uitimates  that  their  religious  exercises 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  In  fact,  they  exceeded 
all  the  other  ancients  m  these  absurdities,  and  were  extremely  de- 
based by  their  vile  superstitions. 
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ITie  Babjrloniaiis  and  Anibiaiw  adored  the  hearenly  bodies.  They 
soppcMed  that  the  angels  resided  in  the  stars,  and  governed  the  world 
mider  the  supreme  deity.  Among  the  later  Babylonians^  Belus  be- 
came their  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  magnificen*  temple  was  erected  in 
Babylon. 

The  Canaanites  and  Syrians  wordiipped  Baal,  Tammuz,  Magog, 
and  Astarte.  Moloch  was  the  Saturn  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians. To  him,  human  victims^  particularly  children,  were  im- 
molated. Baal-peor  was  the  idol  of  the  Moabitc»— his  rights  were 
detest^le  and  cruel.  Dagon  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Philistines ;  his 
6gure  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  G^^ 

In  the  myOidUygy  of  the  Scythians,  the  god  of  war  was  their 
&vourite  divinity,  and  to  him  were  consecrated  groves  of  oaks  of 
extraordinary  size.  H(»rses  were  sacrificed,  and  every  hundredth 
man  taken  in  battle. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Celts,  the  Ihnids  had  the  direction  of  theo- 
logical concerns.  Their  rites  were  performed  in  groves,  and  they  paid 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  misletoe.  Human  victims  were  often 
offered ;  colossal  images  of  wicker-work,  filled  with  human  criminals^ 
were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  in  their  religion  rejected,  for  the  most  part^  the  com- 
l^icated  popular  S3rstem  of  polytheism.  They  believed  m  one  su- 
preme God  who  formed  and  governed  all  things.  They,  however, 
preserved  the  sacred  fire,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  kindled  by  con- 
secrated sun-beams.  Their  rites  at  first  were  plain  and  simple,  and 
their  priests  were  called  magi.  These  tenets  of  their  primitive  reli- 
gion gradually  degenerated  into  Zabiism,  or  the  adoration  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  m3rthology  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  resemUcs,  in  some  of  its 
features,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Sc3rthians.  It  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  a  few  truths  with  many  wild  fables.  It  divides 
the  world  into  ten  parts,  setting  over  each  a  guardian  spirit  The 
deity  Brahma  is  made  the  creating  power,  Vishnu  is  the  preserver 
and  pervader,  and  Narayda,  the  mover  on  the  waters. 

3.  The  multitude  of  gods  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  preposter- 
ous and  wicked ;  but  the  elegant  forms  and  agreeable  fictions 
that  mythology  furnishes,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  statuary,  and  painting.  The  imagination 
revels  in  a  region  fsiiiy  and  enchanting. 

§  The  theology  of  Pagan  antiquity,  accordmgto  Scsevolaand  Var- 
ro,  was  of  three  sorts.  The  first  of  these  may  well  be  called  fabulo^ 
as  treating  of  the  theology  and  genealogy  of  their  deities,  in  which 
they  relate  such  things  as  are  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  divinitj^ 
ascribing  to  them,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  and  all  manner  oi 
crimes. 

•This  kind  of  theology  is  condemned  by  the  wiser  sort  of  heathens 
as  trifling  and  scandalous.  The  writers  of  this  sort  of  theology  were 
Sanchomathon  the  Phoenician;  and  Odrpheus,  Hesiod,  Phereeydesb 
&C.,  among  the  Greeks. 
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The  second  kind  called  physic  or  natural,  was  studied  and  tau|^t 
by  the  philosophers,  who  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods  introduced 
by  the  poets,  brought  their  theology  to  a  more  natural  and  rational 
form.  They  supposed  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  God,  which 
they  commonly  make  to  be  the  sun,  at  least  an  emblem  of  him ;  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  mind  the  aJSairs  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
devised  certain  demons,  which  they  considered  as  mediators  between 
the  supreme  God  and  man. 

The  speculations  of  the  philosophers  related  to  the  doctrines  of  these 
demons,  to  their  nature,  their  office,  and  rjBgard  to  men.  Writers  of 
this  class  were  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics. 

The  third  kind  of  theology  called  politic  or  civil,  was  instituted  by 
legislators,  statesmen,  and  politicians.  The  first  among  the  Romans 
was  Numa  Pompilius.  This  part  of  the  Pagan  system  chiefly  re- 
spected their  gods,  temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship, 
and  was  properly  their  idolaUy,  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  the 
priests.  The  whole  was  enjoined  on  the  common  people,  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  to  the  civil  state. 

4.  In  the  fictions  of  mythdogy,  particularly ,tliOBe  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  many  things  afe  allegorical  and  mystical,  the 
true  sense  of  which,  though  not  accommodated  to  the  vul- 
gar apprehension,  the  refined  and  liberal  may  explain.  This 
suggests  one  use  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Pagan  sys- 
tems of  religion.     We  learn  the  religious  views  of  antiquity. 

Another  use  of  it  is,  that  the  classic  authors  cannot  be 
read  with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  mythology ;  and 
the  classic  authors,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  are  the  best 
models  of  fine  writuig  extant,  and  are  necessary  to  improve 
the  taste.  Connected  with  this  also  is  the  fact,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  mythology  can  alone  enable  us  to  understand  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  antique  statues,  medals,  paintings,  <fcc. 

§  The  gods  of  ancient  paganism  were  some  m 
supermundane.  The  mundane  are  those  who  w 
ricate  the  world,  and  the  supermundane  are 
esseni'^,  intellects,  and  souls.  Hence  they  are 
three  orders.  Of  the  mundane  gods  likewise,  soi 
the  existence  of  the  world ;  others  animate  it ;  < 
nize  it,  thus  composed  of  different  natures;  ahd 
and  preserve  it  when  harmoniously  arranged. 

Since  also  these  orders  .are  four,  and  each  consists  of  thmgs  first, 
middle,  and  4^  it  is  necessary  that  the  governors  of  these  should  be 
twelve.  Hence  Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Vulcan  fabricate  the  world.  Ce- 
res, Juno  and  Diana  animate  it;  Mercury,  Venus  and  Apollo  harmo- 
nize it ;  and  lastly,  Vesta,  Minerva  and  Mars  preside  over  it  with  a 
guardian  power. 

But  the  truth  of  this  may  be  seen  in  atatoes  as  in  enigmas.  For 
Apollo  in  marble  holds  in  his  hands  a  lyre  i  Minerva  is  invested  wUb 
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.  }*,  j^d  Venus  te  npked,  since  hanncmy  iwroduces  beauty,  and 
jiuty  18  not  concealed  in  subjects  of  sensible  perception. 

.^^s  these  gods  primarily  possess  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  con-- 
sider  the  other  mundane  gods  as  subsisting  in  them,  as  Bacchus  in 
Jupiter.  iEsculapius  in  Apollo,  and  the  Graces  in  Venus.  We  may 
also  behold  the  spheres  with  which  they  are  connected,  viz.  Vesta 
with  the  earth,  Neptune  with  water,  Juno  with  aur,  and  Vulcan  with 
fire.  But  Apollo  and  Diana  are  assumed  for  the  sun  and  moon ;  the 
sphere  of  Saturn  is  attributed  to  Ceres ;  ether  to  Minerya;  and  heaven 
IS  common  to  them  all.  ,  .    -    , 

The  above  are  a  few  instances  of  the  real  sense  of  the  fictions  of 
mythology.  Many  of  the  philosophers  in  these  fictions  concealed 
their  better  knowledge,  often  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  under  the 
veil  of  afllegoiy.  The  genuine  Pagan  creed,  as  given  by  a  heathen 
philosopher,  Maximus  Tyrius,  is  the  following  : 

"  There  is  one  God,  the  king  and  father  of  all  things,  and  many 
gods,  sons  of  Grod,  ruling  togemer  with  him.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  the  barbarian  says,  the  inhabitant  of  the  continent,  and  he  that 
dwells  near  the  sea ;  and  if  you  even  proceed  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  there  too  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
aettmg  very  near  to  others."  By  the  rising  and  setting  gods  he  meaaa 
the  sta^,  which  abcordiug  tq  the  Pagan  Geology,  are  divine  animals, 
co-operating  with  the  first  cause  in  the  govemmjent  of  the  world. 

5.  A  survey  of  the  heathen  naythology  presents  little  to 
view  but  absurdity,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  human 
corruption  is  exhibited.  The  people  at  large,  whatever  the 
philosophers  understood  by  these  "  phantasms  and  monsters," 
received  them  as  literal  truths,  till  it  became  dangerous  to 
shake  the  faith  of  communities,  or  disturb  the  public  religion. 

§  In  this  state  of  thmgs  continued  the  gentile  world,  until  the  light 
of  the  gospel  was  sent  among  them.  Those  were  times  of  ignorance. 
The  people  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  and  the  worship 
of  him— with  the  Messiah  and  salvation  by  him. 

The  moral  world  at  present  is  gloriously  illuminated.  The  Bible 
has  scattered  the  dark  shades  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  night.  We 
behqld  "  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  aind  men,"  seated 
upon  tbe  throne  of  the  universe ;  possessed  of  boimdless  wisdoni. 
power,  purity,  goodness;  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  the  Ruler,  ana 
the  Redeemer  of  his  creati^f  es  ^  ^ver  present  in  all  parts  of  his  crear 
tion^  ever  providing  for  its  general  happiness. 
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Pisoov^rieSf  iiventians^  and    JmpvffpemenU  qf  Earlf 

Ages. 

Sect.  1.  The  IkUe  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
state  of  society,  and  the  progress  in  inventions  and  improve- 
ments before  the  flood,  has  aheady  been  exhibited,  m  the 
account  of  individual  nations,  something  also  has  been  said 
concerqing  their  intellectual  culture  and  useful  works  of  art 
A  few  particulars  may  be  added  on  these  topics,  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  more  fully  the  advancement  of  society  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  Special  reference  will  here  be  had  to  mecha- 
nic inventions,  respecting  which,  less  has  been  said  hitherto, 
than  on  the  «ibject  of  the  fine  arts  and  general  literature. 

Sufficient  evidence  ^dsts,  that  mankind  at  a  remote  period  of  an- 
tiquity, must  have  made  considert^^  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The 
circmnstanees  imder  which  Egypt  is  pres^ited  to  us  by  Moses,  in 
the  book  of  GenesisL  indicate  that  its  innaMtants  were  at  that  time  a 
cultivated  people.  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  invention  in  their  very 
fovouraUe  situation  was  quite  rapid.  From  them,  even  the  tsraclites, 
at  the  early  period  in  vih\c\i  Moses  wrote,  must  have  learned  much 
in  respect  to  Ae  useful  arts.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ba- 
bylonians, Phoenicians,  and  other  nations.  Still,  though  some  arts 
have  been  lost  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  antiquity  cannot  compare 
with  modem  times  in  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 

2.  At  first,  necessity,  and  afterwards  convenience,  urged 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  useful  arts  are  the  product 
of  necessity.  The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  the 
fruit  of  comparative  ease  and  leisure. 

Among,  the  earliest  arts,  is  the  construction  of  huts,  and 
of  weapons,  adapted  to  war  and  huntmg. 

Astronomy  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  sciences,  and  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  probably,  through  the 
tnfiuence  of  superstition.  The  occupation  of  the  Chaldeans, 
many  of  whom  were  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  by 
night,  was  &vourable  for  the  observation  of  the  heavenly 
b(^es. 

Geometry  was  found  out  by  the  Egyptians.-  They  were 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  by  having  occasion  to 
measmre  the  lajids  annually  disturbed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile. 

Medicine  wa0  aipong  the  early  mences.  Tha  iaRi{dest 
means  of  cure  answer  for  rude  nations.  More- complex  meant 
ave  requked  for  cultivated  nations,  who  have  more  complex 
diseases. 
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Agricolture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribes  of  men  become 
Htationary,  and  hold  property  in  the  soil  The  acquirement, 
protection,  and  recognition  of  property,  generally,  is  the  first 
step  from  a  savage  towards  a  civilized  life.  The  first  property 
consisted  of  sheep,  §[oats,  and  oxen ;  and  the  care  of  these 
was  the  earliest  and  simplest  occupation  of  husbandmen.  In 
this  stage  of  husbandry,  all  the  country  was  open  and  com- 
mon to  any  occupier ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  could  call  a 
spot  his  own,  and  could  secure  to  his  family  the  produce  of  it, 
its  cultivation  would  be  a  great  object.  Hence,  arose  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called*. 

§  Agriculture  flourished  less  in  Greece  than  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
were  remarkably  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  branch  of 
human  pursuit.  Their  greatest  citizens  and  warriors  were,  by  turns, 
cultivators  of  the  soiL  The  Israelites  before  them,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians also,  were  devoted  to  this  employment.  The  moderns,  however, 
it  is  believed,  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  agriculture,  as  they 
have  in  most  of  the  sciences  and  practical  arts  of  life.  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  time,  of  prolonged  study,  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  fine  arts,  the  ancients  are  still  our  masters. 

Architecture  was  an  elegant  art,  in  which  antiquity  excelled. 
The  necessary  and  usefiil  were  all  that  was  first  sought  in 
buildings.  Luxury  aimed  at  ornament.  Hence,  arose  the 
five  beautiful  orders  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Tuscan,  the  Do- 
ric, the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite.  The  Greeks 
perfected  this  art.  ' 

3.  But  w:e  may  properly  notice  a  few  of  the  minuter  divi- 
Kons  of  ancient  art  and  contrivance.  Among  these  were  the 
following : 

Embalming. — The  ancients  had  an  imperfect  Imowledge 
of  the  mode  of  preserving  those  bodies  iboX  were  subgea  to 
decay.  They  reUed  principally  on  brine,  hon^y,  or  a  covering 
of  wax ;  but  each  erf  these  was  defective,  and  fiar  inferior  to 
that  by  spirits  of  wine,  which  combines  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting putr§fiiction,  with  that  of  perfect  transparency.  The 
more  scientific  modern  process,  employed  in  anatomical  prepa- 
rations, waa  wholly  unknown.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  famous  for  embalming  dead  bodies. 

j  tniie  method  of  prev^ting  corruption  by  means  of  brine,  was 
ihe  most  ^cient,  as  it  w^  the  most  apparent,  ai^  the  easiest  of 
execution.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  orajnated  |n  Persia,  and 
Dion  Cassius  says,  that  when  Phamaces  sent  Uie  body  of  his  fa^er, 
Mithridates,  to  Pompey,  he  had  it  placed  in  brine  j  but  it  seems  pro- 
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bable^  thai  bi  tfaeJSast,  aitre  was  moris  ficquently  eraployad  inrlUi 
purpose  than  common  salt 

The  custom  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in  honey,  was  also  employ* 
ed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  remains  of  sevond  Spartaoi^  who 
died  in  foreign  countri^  were  thus  prepared  ibr  transmission  to 
their  native  home.  The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  also  said, 
by  son^e  authors,  to  have  been  thus  deposited,  althoud^  we  are  tola 
by  othersLthat  it  was  embalmed  in  tiie  manner  of  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  £ast,  dead  bodies  were  sometimes  eoYtxedi  over  with  wa^ 
and  this  practice,  which  was  early  introduced  into  Europe,  gave  rise 
to  that  of  wnmping  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction  in  waxed 
cloths,  whidi  has  continued  down  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  E;gyptian  method  of  embalming,  omsisted  in  first  extracting 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  injecting  some  viscous  unguent 
in  their  stead ;  then  opening  the  belly,  and  taking  out  the  intestines, 
the  cavity  being  washed  with  palm  wine,  impregnated  with  spices, 
and  filled  with  myrrh  and  other  aromatics;  ^is  don^  the  body  was 
laid  in  nitre  during  seventy  dvya^  at  the  end  of  whicn,  it  was  taken 
out,  cleansed,  and  swathm  in  fine  linen,  which  was  gummed,  and 
ornamented  with  various  painted  hieroglyphics,  expressive  of  the  de- 
ceased's character  and  rank.  This  was  done  only  for  persons  of  the 
higlKst  distinction.    Less  expensive  methods  were  used  for  others. 

Roads  and  Street  Pavements. — ^The  public  accommoda- 
tions of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  antiquity,  were  few  in 
comparison  with  those  of  modem  large  towns.  The  stieets 
of  ancient  Rome  were  only  partially  paved,  during  its  most 
brilliant  era,  and  are  described  by  authors  of  that  period  as 
being  ^ed  with  dirt.  A  few  other  cities  are  supposed  to 
have  been  paved,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indifferent  to  their 
streets,  yet  diey  paid  particular  attention  to  thdr  great  public 
roads.  These,  in  scnne  instances,  were  magnificent  works. 
Travelling,  however,  was  not  generally  rapid  in  those  times. 
§  There  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  policy  which  so  effectually  pro- 
moted the  good  of  mankind,  or  which  has  transmitted  such  exalted 
ideas  of  the  imperial  grandeur,  as  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  roads.  Though  constructed  principally  for  military  purposes 
they  were  of  vast  utility  to  the  districts  which  they  traversed,  and 
proved  the  most  efficacious  means  of  promoting  the  comfort  and 
civilization  of  the  conquered  people.  OccasionwlV,  there  were  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  c^rity  in  travelling.  We  are  hiformed 
by  Pliny,  that  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred  miles  m  a  day  and 
mght,  on  being  despatched  by  Augustus  to  console  his  sick  brother, 
Germanicus.  But  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  even  on  their  ex- 
celleni  roads,  was  slow  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  at  present 
Cieero  speaks  of  a  messmiffer  coming  from  Rome,  to  his  government 
tpf  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  m  fortyngeven  days :  heu  tarn  longe  !  as 
the  orator  exclaims,  on  finding  himself  so  far  removed  from  tht 
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I  of  his  glory  and  exertfons.  To  conrey  letters  ^dmUmiie  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  required,  acoording  lo  Pollio,  forty 
days. 

Mode  of  conveying  ItUelligence, — ^The  oldest  method  of 
commitnicating  the  news,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
by  means  of  public  criers.  Another  nxode  was  to  post  up  a 
written  advertisement  against  a  column  in  some  public  place. 

§  IHiblic  criers  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  under  Uie  su- 
perintendence of  Uie  poUce,  and  were  genierally  employed  by  indi- 
viduals, in  the  same  manner  as  ^ey  still  are  in  the  coontry  towns  ol 
England.  The  mode  of  posting,  was  resorted  to  by  the  Roman 
government,  to  promulgate  its  ^icts,  and  even,  it  is  supposed,  for  • 
imparting  more  trivial  information  of  general  import  Historians 
appear. to  have  collected  materials  from  them;  nc»r  is  it  improbable, 
that  copies  were  taken  by  individuals  and  dispersed  about  the  city, 
or  sent  to  theur  friends  in  the  provinces. 

Glctss. — The  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like  that 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is  probably  due  to  chance. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  m  Syria.  From  ancient  au- 
thors, it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  made  in  Rome,  before 
the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

§  Pliny  mentions  that  glass  was  first  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  travellers  while  dressing  their  food  by  the  river  Belus,  in  83013. 
Being  obliged  to  make  a  fire  on  the  grqfund,  where  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  the  herb  kali,  that  plant  burning  to  ashes,  its  salts  incor- 
porated with  the  sand,  and  thus  j^eoame  vitrified.  Tlie  accident  be- 
coming known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Sidon, 
availed  themselves  of  it^  and  soon  brought  the  art  into  use.  It  seems 
to  be  a  corroboration  of  this  account  that  the  most  ancient  glass- 
houses, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  were  erected  in  Tyre.  Pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Tibehua,  the  Romans  imported  glass  from  the 
East,  and  vessels  of  glass  were  among  ihmx  most  costly  pieces  of 
household  furniture. 

Mirrors. — There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  artificial  minora 
were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  ex- 
erted on  mechanical  objects,  and  as  every  soUd  body  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  would  suit  this  purpose,  we  find, 
that  the  oldest  mirrors  mentioned  in  histor^^,  were  of  metal. 
Silver,  however,  afterwards  came  into  use,  and  the  greatest 
number  (rf  ancient  mirrora  was  made  of  that  metal,  as  it  is  the 
most  fit  of  the  unmixed  metals  for  this  purpose.  Inferior  mir- 
rors were  also  made,  some  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
bset ;  some  of  obsidian  stone,  and  others  of  other  substances. 
Glass  mirrors  were  paost  probably  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
§  Metal  mirr(»s  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  under  the  term  lookiof - 
glass,  eks  kieoT)seci]y  translated. 
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M  Rome,  its  the  atUriels  dedare,  no  yoxmg  womtn  w«s  wriDi^m  ih 
sUver  mirror. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  dispute.  From  Pliny,  it  is  thought,  that  they  were  attempted  in 
the  glass-houses  of  T3nne,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  experimenii 
he  speaks  of^  whatever  they  were,  met  with  success ;  and  moreoyer, 
it  is  certain,  that  though  glass  was  used  by  the  Romans,  tibeii  mir« 
rors  were  alluded  to  among  articles  of  plate. 

Linen. — lAmny  it  is  supposed,  was  first  maaufiM^iUired  in. 
^gypL  It  iacertain,  that  it  was  first  obtamed,.aiid  Europe 
w^.fora  loiig  tiiQe  supplied,  firom  tbatQOunAry  i.aod  that  .Ch9 
ipyentioa  was  very  ancient  appe^u*^  from  the  fact,  that  mum- 
mies are  generally  found  sws^tbed  in  linen..  The  Greeks, 
baweyer,  were,  unacquainted  with  it)  an(] .  it  was  Q9t  .until  ^ 
thei  Becon4  century  of  the  Christian  era,  tba^  it  was  first  lnu;o- 
duced  into  Borne.  Before  that  peded,  the  tunic  or  under  g^- 
ment  of  the  ^(misais  w^a  im^  of  wool. 

Woollen, — The  origin  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
\A  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fitble^.  The  Egyptians  ascribe  the 
invention  to  their  Isis,  and  the  Hindoos  trace  it  to  the  renKH 
t^st  period  of  their  ftibulous  history ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
cotton  and  flax ;  for  in  those  countri^  wool  is  not  produced. 
Varro  says,  that  the  sheep  was  introduced  into  lC??/?ece  by  Hei;-,  * 
cules,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  attempts  to  manufac- 
ture wool  in  Europe,  were  made  by  the  Athenians.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  manufacture  was  at  Padua,  whose 
workmen  are  to  this  day  highly  celebrated. 

§  Sheep  came  originally  from  Africa,  but  in  that  coimtry,  th^  ani- 
mal bears  hah*  instead  of  wool ;  and  it  is  only  in  colder  countries 
that  its  covering  gradually  acquures  a  woolly  texture.  It  was  long, 
most  probably,  before  sheep  became  domesticated  in  the  northern 
countries,  whose  inhabitants,  living  in  immense  woods,  were  con- 
tented, for  ages,  with  their  fine  furs.  It  was  only  till  a  late  period  of 
ancient  history,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  employed 
artificial  means  of  clothing. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  spinning  was  the  chief  em- 
ploymeirt  of  the  women.  In  weaving,  the  machinery,  thougli  perhaps 
rude  in  its  construction,  was,  in  principle,  similar  to  that  still  in  use. 
The  process  of  fulling  and  preparing  the  cloth,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  practice  in  every  essential  point,  except  that  of 
shearmg  the  nap,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted. 

Dyeing. — ^Few  arts  can  Lay  claim, to  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  dyeing,  and  still  fewer  attained,  in  ancient  times, 
ao  great  a  degree  of  perfection.     It  ceitainly  preceded  pain^ 
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lag,  and  appears  to  haveiieen  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Jews,  Babylonians,  and  Egyptians,  who  selected  and  ap- 
plied colours  for  stuffs,  cottoti,  Imen,  and  silk,  with  the  greatest 
judgment  and  dexterity.  These  were  extracted  from  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom ;  and  without  confining 
themselves  to  doth  or  silk,  they  dyed  equally  well,  leather, 
ivory f  tortoise-shell,  the  hair  of  animals,  wood,  earth,  wax, 
and  even  imparted  a  permanent  colour  to  marble. 

Steel — ^The  invention  of  steel  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Although  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mention  of  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  still,  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  received  from  them  several  names,  the 
most  common  of  which  was  stomoma.  Chalybs,  Was  also  a 
name  given  to  sted,  firom  the  Chalybes^  a  people  inhaUting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  Chcdcis  and  Paph- 
lagonia,  a  country  which  was  renowned  for  its  works  of  iron 
and  steel. 

$  The  steel  of  the  andents  was  capable  of  bdng  hammered,  and 
was  not  near  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

TheseL  and  many  other  inventions  and  diflcovertes,  which  cannot 
here  be  described,  characterized  ancient  times ;  but  modem  ages  have 
.added  greatly  to  the  number,  and  improved  many  of  those  which 
were  before  Imown. 
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(wurpoflioyof  pQtntiogoutidleveaof  lJbaKNr#slrikiiigol^9€t0 
whkb  gucfa  n  fieMisoateirm  Indeed,  oomiiaialWelyiiitiecaQ 
lieliopodlo«b««0liknr^ioay«i7iHNi^d0Q0ediu^  of  tim 
•\^w|g  of  iMdeisi  fig^  m  thf>  cqnin^  Itwpiildbe 

«^!to become fkbairf^aoptfoe^ir  dry  WmIukc^  wHh.lit(If^to 
inteiMi  arioftiiici  Ibe  mod  «f  the  Miidef)  wd  tka%.atoio«i 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  conciseness  which  is 
studied  would  preclude  all  minute  relaticm,  and  with  thai  the 
chief  charm  of  history.  The  char&cter  of  many  publications 
of  this  class,  otherwise  very  valuable,  has  suffered  from  siich 
a  cause.  By  the  use  of  two  sizes  of  type,  this  inconvenience 
is  remedied  in  a  d^ee,  if  there  be  sufficient  skill  in  the  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  considerable  space  within  a  given  compass,  is 
thus  allowed,  for  lively  and  entertaining  matter  not  essen* 
tially  connected  with  the  leading  frtcts  or  frame-work  of 
history.  The  latter,  necessarily  dry  in  themselves,  and  having 
few  attractions  for  common  minds,  but  very  important  to 
every  one  who  would  obtcdn  a  correct  idea  of  the  course  of 
events,  may  be  all  confined  to  the  larger  type :  and  thus, 
while  a  very  brief  e|Htome  of  history  is  presented  in  tl^at 
part,  the  reader  is  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  smaller 
type,  made  acquainted  with  details  which  will  enliven  the  • 
narrative,  and  the  better  impress  the  more  material  frtcts  on 
his  mind.  This  is  one  great  advantage  of  reading  history  oo 
the  plan  of  the  present  work — a  plan  which  has  of  late  been 
adopted  with  much  success ; — though  the  work  pooocuocs  other 
peculiarities,  which,  whether  they  are  happy  or  not,  the 
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render,  it  is  believed,  will  not  fail  to  perodve.  The  auCbot 
woiuld  only  add,  that  in  preparing  this  outline  of  history,  he 
has  consulted  a  krge  number  of  valuable  authors,  fiom 
whom  he  has  taken  wb|Ltifv^r,w^^ted  to  his  purposes,  in 
many  instances  with  little  variation  even  in  language,  though 
he  has  generally  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  hcmiogeneous 
styie  and  marnier-Tttk^t  he  has  exercised  tiiueh  care  in  select- 
ing tiie  materials  tmc^  topics,  ^nd  in  connedtSng  and  wrrakigiiig 
th^fn — that  be  has  aimed  at  scmpuldlis  fiddity  in  the  stato- 
ttient  of  &cts,  and  impartiiality  in  estimating  their  value-^ 
«iid  that  he  has  occti^onally  interwoven  in  the  narroUve  such 
moral  rem^ks,  and  attempted  througfaoilt  lo  eASM  raeh  a 
spirit,  as  to  render  history  not  merely  an  agreeable  exerass 
«o  the  understanding,  but  a  n  fanprsssive  lesson  lo  the  heart 
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INTRODTJCTPION. 

Sec.  1.  Writers  who  have  divided  History  into  Ancient 
fc.od  Modern,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  convenient  sepa- 
rating line  between  them.  Some  have  taken  the  subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans  as  the  dividing 
period ;  and  others  the  establishment  of  the  New  Empire  of 
the  West,  under  Cheirleniagne.  We  however  agree  with  a 
third,  and  probably  a  more  nutnerous  class,  who  adopt  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion.    In  this  there  is  an  evident  propriety. 

2.  It  is  the  epoch  from  which  civilized  nations  reckon  time, 
both  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  forwards  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Add  to  tliis,  the  event  (the  birth  of 
Christ)  that  forms  this  era,  is  the  most  important  of  events. 
It  has  had  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  subsequent  his- 
tory. It  has  altered  the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs,  and 
it  will  alter  them  more  and  more,  as  Cliristianity  becomes  ex- 
tended. The  state  of  the  civilized  world  was  also  singular. 
A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  of  a  mighty 
despotism,  which  was  destined  to  oppress  the  nations,  through 
many  successive  generations. 

§  The  period  from  which  we  commence  Modem  History,  cannot 
be  contemplated  with  too  deep  an  interest.  It  was  a  remarkable  era 
in  Divine  Providence.  "The  fullness  of  the  time  was  come" — ^the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  new  scenes  in 
the  moral  world,  were  henceforth  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind. It  is  therefore  associated  with  our  most  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme  Being  towards  his  creatures.  It 
is  the  period  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  spiritual  re- 
novation of  the  world.    * 

The  state  of  the  world,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  also  deserves 
consideration.  ,  The  principal  ns^ons  were  reduced  under  one  head. 
Wars  and  diasentions,  of  long  continimnce  -  and  mfintie  ferocity,  ha* 
fing  terminated  in  one  most  formidable  power,  the  whole  earth' en*« 
joyed  an  unheard  of  calm.  Mankind,  for  a  short  time,  tasted  tii0 
9wegJ»  of  p^ace,  thougl^  J|i  s^itujl^,^  ^^Qm^yas^Avq^^f^^tLf^t  of 
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the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  rest,  and  therefore  even  the  spirit  oi 
conquest  could  scarcely  desire  more. 

3.  The  authe^tiolY  .and  the  abundance  of  the  materiab 
of  modern  history,  wul  be  bailee!  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by 
the  inquirer  after  truth.      A  considerable  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  plunged  into  darkness  and  uncertainty,  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes.      And  the  scantiness,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  materiab  from  which  it  is  drawn,  is  often  perplexing 
But  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  reo    " 
r}'^,  illustrate,  with  desirable  fullness,  th 
ft  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  r 
who  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  has 
means  of  information  which  wc  shoufc 
sussed.     But  it  is  wondei*ful,  after  all, 
ments  of  the  earlier  periods  of  modern 
down  to  us. 

§  The  causes  that  have  operated  to  render  some  portions  of  an- 
cient history  obscure,  are  such  as  the  lapse  of  numerous  ages ;  a  se* 
ries  of  great  revdutions,  in  consequenoe  of  which  the  memory  of 
many  events  was  lost ;  the  fury  of  barbarians,  by  which  numerous 
tnonuments  of  early  times  have  been  destroyed ;  and  more  than  all 
the  rest,  the  designed  or  accidental  destruction  of  libraries. 

Some  noble  collections  of  books  perished  before  the  Christian  era, 
particniiiriy  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria.  This  library  was 
fiwnded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  284  yqiars  B.  C,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  vast  collection  of  records,  histories,  poems,  and  other 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  was  reckoned  at  400,000,  and  they 
might  have  been  as  many  as  were  in  all  the  world  beside.  Before 
the  art  of  printing,  books  were  comparatively  scarce ;  and  of  some, 
Uiere  might  have  been  no  other  copies  than  those  contained  in  this 
library.  It  perished  in  the  flames  of  Al^candria,  when  Julius  Caesar 
took  that  city. 

In  later  ages,  large  libraries  have  been  destroyed,  particiilarly  the 
same  hbrary  at  Alexandria  after  it  was  revived,  and  collections  had 
been  made  during  several  centuries.  In  the  latter  instance  ?D0,00O 
volumes  perished.  But  books  by  this  time  had  been  much  more 
multiplied^  and  though  numerous  destnictions  took  place,  man>  have 
survived  the  wrecks  of  ages. 

GENERAL  DIVISION. 

Modern  History  may  be  divided  Into  ten  periods.  They  have 
each  their  peculiar  characteristic,  by  which  they  may  be  always  re- 
membered, and  by  which  distinct  views  of  the  subject  are  designed 
to  Ibe  imparted  to  the  mind. 

PE&tOD  L  wjll  extend  from  the  Nativity  a[  Je8u.M  Chnst^ 
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lu  the  re^  of  Constantine  theGreat,306  yean  A.  C.    ThM 
b  the  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutiom  of  Christians. 

Period  II,  will  extend  from  the  reigu  of  Constantine  ifyb 
Great,  306  years  A.  C,  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire,  476  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
thern Invasions. 

Period  III,  wSl  extend  iccxn  the  Extinction  of  the  Wes* 
iem  Empire,  4/6  years  A.  C,  to  the  Flight  of  Mahomet, 
622  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Justinian  Code^ 
and  the  Wars  of  Belisarius. 

^  Period  IV,  wiB  extend  from  the  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  800 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Saracen  Dominion, 

Period  T,  will  extend  from  the  Crowning  of  Charle- 
magne at  Rome,  800  years  A.  C,  to  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  New  Western  Em- 
pire, 

Period  VI,  will  extend  from  the  First  Crusade,  1096 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Founding  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1299 
years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 

Period  VII,  will  extend  from  the  Founding  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire,  1299  years  A.  C,  to  the  Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1463  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Papal 
Schism.     

Period  Vlll,  will  extend  from  the  Taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, 1463  years  A.  C,  to  the  ^  Edict  of  Nantes,  {Nant2^} 
1698  years  A.  C.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

Period  IX,  will  extend  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1698 
years  A.  C,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  XII,  of  S^veden,  1718 
years  A.  C.  This  is  the  pmod  of  the  English  Commonr 
wealth. 

Period  X,  will  extend  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XIL 
of  Sweden,  1718  years  A.  C,  to  the  final  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  1816  years  A.  C.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Am^' 
riean  and  French  Revoluiioms. 
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PERIOD  I. 

^ttte  period  of  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  Christians^  extend- 
ing from  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christy  to  the  Reifpn 
of  Uonstantine  the  Great,  306  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  great  event  with  which  this  period  properly 
commences,  is  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  belongs  to 
the  Roman  History,  only  from  the  fact  that  Judea,  the  coun- 
try of  Our  Saviour,  was  held  in  subjection  to  Rome.  It  is 
strictly  an  event  of  the  Jewish  History,  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
more  fully  noticed  under  that  head. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned  only,  that  the  Birth  of  Jesus  oc- 
curred, according  to  the  common  reckoniog,  in  the  31st  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  752  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  195th  Olympiad,  under  the  consulship  of  Caius  Ju- 
lius Ccesar.  It  is  Uie  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  how* 
•ver,  that  our  Saviour  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  this 
date,  viz.  in  the  27tb  of  Augustus,  and  thai  the  common 
reckoning  or  era  is  a  mistake. 

According  to  this  opinion,  Jesus,  in  the  year  I,  A.  C,  (the 
vulgar  date)  wad  really  four  years  old 

j  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temple  of  Janus, 
at  Rome,  which  was  always  open  in  time  of  war,  and  uiut  only  du- 
ring peace,  was  shut  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  birth^^and  that, 
fin*  the  third  instance  only,  during  the  ^Mce  of  SKife  Aafi  700  yeafs. 

2.  Rome  had  been  an  empire  in  the  more  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At 
the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the  empire  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  splendour,  or  perhaps  a  little  past  it  Most  of  the 
nations  had  bowed  to  the  Rqiman  yoke  ;  and  luxury  and  the 
arts  poured  in  upon  the  queen  of  caties. 

It  had  been  for  some  years  the  most  powerAil  dominioa  ol 
the  anoknt  wocidy  and  cimtinued  thus  to  be  tor  several  siio- 
ceeding  centuries.  The  times^  however,  were  degeneratei 
and  the  real  strength  of  the  Roman  empirej  if  it  had  not  be- 
gun to  diminish  at  thb  epoch,  was  certainly  not  greater  than 
during  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  A  few  nations  after- 
wards were  added  to  its  sway,  but  these  rather  weakened  than 
augmented  the  power  of  Rc»ne.     The  wide  extent  of  its  do- 
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imnions,  we  shall  hereafter  see^  was  omi  c^  the  onmu  of  its 
decline  and  down&lL 

But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  60  great  a  monarchy,  oontinu 
ed  long  after  the  seeds  of  wealdMss  and  decay  were  sown. 
Distant  nations  admired  and  dreaded  the  splendid  qpectade. 
Ambassadors  from  every  region  daily  arrived  at  Rome,  to  do  ho- 
mage to  her  greatness,  or  to  seek  her  friendship  and  asaistaace, 

3.  Augustus,  who  first  established  a  dei^otism  over  the 
Roman  people,  died  14  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  The 
events  which  took  place  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
death  of  Augustus,  pertaining  to  the  Romans^  were  neither 
many  nor  important. 

During  this  interval,  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  and  fi- 
naBy  assodated  him  in  the  empire.  Archelaus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  deposed,  and  that  country  became  strictly  a  Roman 
province.  GermanicoB,  grandson  of  Ai^ustus,  successfully 
commanded  in  Pannonia,  and  Q^  Varus  was  signally  defeat- 
^  by  the  Grermans,  with  the  loss  of  three  Roman  l^ions. 

4.  Luxury  and  the  arts  having  enervated  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  the  former  civil  -wars  and  the  consequent  calamities 
having  paved  the  way  for  a  cKfierent  order  of  things,  in  the 
quiet  establishment  of  despotism  under  Augustus,  theii*  fete 
from  this  time  was  fixed.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  riveting 
their  chains,  and  for  long  ages,  a  series  of  despots,  most  of 
them  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
tliis  once  liberty-loving  people,  and  mistress  of  nations. 

f  Amidst  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  modem  times,  con- 
nected with  our  ideas  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overlook  and  undervalue  the  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty. Many  seem  to  forget  what  scenes  of  brightness  and  grandeur 
have  illumined  the  nations  before*u8,  and  how  mournfully  those 
scenes  are  departed.  ^  • 

The  pensive,  contemplative  mind,  however,  does  justice  to  such  a 
subject ;  and  no  instance  of  human  greatness  of  old,  strikes  such  a 
mind  more  forcibly,  than  that  of  the  proud  empire  of  Rome,  i/nder 
her  Ofiesars.  The  memorial  is  both  pleasant  aaid  mournful  t>  the 
wul.  The  mixture  of  misery  with  its  splendour,  renders  it,  if  any 
thing,  more  touching  and  impressive. 

5.  Tiberius,  who  had  been  named  in  the  will  of  Augus- 
Uis  as  his  successor,  immediately  assumed  the  government, 
14  years  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Augustus's  wife,  Livii, 
by  a  former  husband,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  war. 

During  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his  reign,  lie  put  on 
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tho  appeasano^  of  justice  and  moderation,  fN:actisu)g  the  moet 
consutnniate  dissimulation.  His  vicious  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion was  indulged  during  thia  time  in  a  very  covert  manner ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  openly  manifested,  and  carried  to  a  most  ter- 
rible extreme.   His  cruelties  and  debaucheries  were  enormoq^. 

The  first  objects  of  Tiis  suspicions  were  Agrippa  Posthur 
mus,  a  grandson  of  Augustus,  whom  he  order^to  be  execu- 
ted in  compliance  with  the  pretended  will  of  that  emperor  ; 
and  f.he  accomplished  Grermanicus^  his  nephew  and  distin- 
guished general,  whom  he  caused  to  be  secretly  poisoned.  The 
Roman  people  indidged  m  unbounded  sorrow,  upon  the  death 
of  Germanicus. 

Afterwards,  when  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  passions,  tlie  best 
blood  in  Rome  flowed.  By  means  of  Sejieinus,  a  Roman 
knight  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  who  exceeded 
even  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  he  exercised  the  moet  shock- 
ing cruelties  towards  his  subjects.  Sejanus  first  fell  a  victim 
to  his  crimes,  in  attempting  to  assume  the  government  him 
self;  and  a  few  years  after  Tiberius  was  strangled  or  poison 
ed  by  one  of  his  officers. 

§  From  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  Tiberius  was  persuaded  by  Se- 
janus to  abandon  Rome,  and  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  as  a 
.  more  conrenient  place^for  the  indulgence  of  his  indolence  and  de- 
baudieries.  Hie  gloomy  and  cruel  disposition  also  followed  him 
there,  and  by  means  of  this  blase  minion,  he  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  crimes. 

At  this  time  he  was  67  years  old,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  his 
person  comported  with  the  deformity  of  his  mind.  He  was  quite 
bald  in  front ;  his  face  was  disgustingly  ulcerated,  and  covered  over 
with  plasters;  his  body  was  bent  forward,  while  its  unnatural  lallnesa 
and  leanness  increased  its  ugliness.  He,  now  gave  himself  up  to  every 
excess.  He  spent  whole  nights  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  ap- 
pointed two  of  his  table  companions  to  the  first  posts  of  the  empire,  for 
no  other  merit,  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him  two  days  and  two 
nights,  without  interruption.  These  he  called  his  friends  of  all  hours. 

His  libidinous  indulgences  were  still  more  detestable,  and  the  most 
eminent  women  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  their  virtue 
and  honour. 

His  jealousy,  which  fastened  on  persons  of  the  highest  distinction, 
'indueed  him  to  condemn  them  to  death  on  the  slightest  pretencesl 
Indeed  to  such  an  extent  were  legalized  murders  carried,  that  he  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  particiflar  executions,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ders that  all  tlie  accused  should  be  put  to  death  together,  without 
ftirther  examination.  The  whole  city  of  Rome  was  filled  v^th 
si  anghicr  and  raoiHming.  The  place  of  execution  was  a  horrible  scene  * 
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dead  bodies  putrif3nng  lay  heaped  on  eadi  olher,  while  even^ibetMen^ 
of  the  wretched  convicts  were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  weeping. 

Ii>  putting  to  death  sixteen  out  of  twenty  senators  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  council,  he  uttered  a  sentiment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  records  of  human  cruelty.  "  Let  them' hate  me,  so  long 
as  they  obey  me."  This  monster  often  satined  his  eyes,  witti  tiie 
tortures  of  the  wretches  who  were  put  to  death  before  him ;  and  in 
ihe  days  of  Suetonius,  the  rock  was  still  shown  from  which  he  or- 
dered such  as  displeased  him  to  be  thrown  headlong. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.    37  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  Romans  were  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  effeminacy  and  vice.     The  wealth  of  almost  every 

,  nation  in  the  empire,  having  long  circulated  through  the 
city,  brought  with  it  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country. 
Rome  was  one  vast  mass  of  pollution,  and  sensuality.  It 
was  thought  a  refinemcAt  upon  pleasure  to  make  it  unnatu- 
ral. Abating  their  genuis,  there  never  was  a  more  detesta- 
ble people,  than  the  Romans  at  this  epoch,  and  indeed,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  empire.  Cruelty  and  lust  were 
essential  ingredients  in  the  Roman  character. 

§  It  was  a  burst  of  joy,  says  Chateaubriand,  which  Tiberius  was 
unable  to  repress,  on  finding  the  Roman  people  and  senate  sunk 
below  even  the  baseness  of  his  own  heart. 

Again,  according  to  this  writer,  death  formed  an  essentfal  part  of 
the  festivities  of  the  Romans.  It  was  introduced  as  a  contrast,  and 
for  the  piurpose  of  giving  a  zest  to  th|3  pleasures  of  life.  Gladiators, 
courtezans,  and  musiqians,  were  procured  to  enliven  entertainments. 
A  Roman  on  quilting  a  haunt  of  infarpous  pleasure,  went  to  enjoy 
ihe  spectacle  of  a  wild  beast  devouring  human  victims,  and  quaffing 

,  their  blood. 

7.  Caligula  had  been  adopted  by  Tiberius  for  his  heir  and 
successor  in  the  empire.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Germanicus, 
and  grand-nephew  of  Tiberius,  and  so  called  from  Caliga. 
a  short  buskin  which  he  wpre,  in  imitation  of  the  common 
sentinels.  He  commenced  Jiis  reign  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  37  years  A.  C.  and  at  his  accession,  was 
popular  from  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  restored  some  of  the  fornns  "of  the  republic 
t  which  hiSt  predecessor  had  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  abol- 
ished arbi'tiary  prosecutions  for  crimes  of  state.  But  tyrani^i- 
cal  by  nature,  in  less  than  eight  months  he  acted  out  his 
real  disposition,  in  cruelties/ extortions,  and  imiMeties,  which 
surpassed  even  those  of  Tiberius. 
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JmAng  absurdity  imd  extravagfiuee  to  vice,  lie  b^ciufAe 
supremely  fcontemptible,  as  well  as  detestable.  Indeed  his 
follies  and  absurdities  were  peculiar  to  himselfj  so  that  accord- 
ing to  an  idea  of  Seneca,  he  was  one  of  those  productions  of 
nature,  in  which  tliere  was  the  greatest  possible  combination 
of  vice  and  power.  He  diedl^  assasertnation,  in  the  fouxih 
year  of  his  feign  and  29th  of  his  age.     A.  G.  41. 

§  Among  the  cruelties  of  this  imperial  monster,  were  his  murder 
of  Gemellus  his  kinsman,  of  Silenus  his  father-in-law,  of  Grecinus 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  who  refused  to  witness  falsely  against 
Silenus ;  afterwards,  his  killing  many  of  the  senate,  and  then  citing 
them  to  appear  as  if  they  had  killed  themselves ;  indeed,  the  sacri- 
fice of  crowds  of  victims  to  his  avarice,  or  suspicion.  ' 

He  coiMlemned  many  persons  of  &e  highest  quality  to  c^  in  the 
mines,  and  to  repair  the  hiffh-ways,  for  ridiculinff  his  profusion 
He  cast  great  numbers  of  old  and  infirm  men,  and  poor  decrepid 
housekeepers,  to  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  free  the  state  from  such  un- 
serviceable citizens.  He  frequently  Wad  men  racked  before  him 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ii^nically  pitying  their  misfortunes,  and  blam- 
ing their  executioner.  And  as  the  heigt^  of  insane  cruelty,  he  once 
expressed  the  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

His  impieties,  and  the  depravation  of  his  appetites,  made  him 
still  more  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  He  dlaimed  divine  honours, 
and  caused  temples  to  be  built  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him- 
self, as  a  God.  He  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their 
places.  He  employed  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
would  frequently  defy  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  sentence  of  Homer, 
"  Do  you  conquer  me  or  1  will  conquer  you."  Scarcely  any  lady 
of  quality  in  Rome  escaped  his  depraved  solicitations.  He  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  he  prostituted  to 
his  vile  companions,  and  then  banished  them,  as  adulteresses  and 
conspirators  against  his  perton. 

His  follies  and  prodigality  completed  the  infamy  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  luxuries  of  the  former  emperor?  were  trifling,  compared 
to  his.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value,  and  had  even  jewels 
dissolved'  among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold,  instead  of  meat^  presented  before  his  guests  j  observing,  "that  a 
man  should  be  an  econonnst  or  an  emp«ror." 

For  his  fa^pnte  hone  Incitatus,  he  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and 
a  manger  of  ivory;  and  appointed  it  a  house,  furniture,  and  a 
kitchen,  m  order  to  a  respectful  entertainment  of  its  visitors.  Some- 
times indeed,  the  emperor  invited  Incitatus  to  his  own  table ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  would  hav^e  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he 
not  been  prevented  by  death. 

These  ai^  a  thousand  other  follies,  particularly  the  building  of  a 
bridge  three  miles  and  a  half  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  m  a  ndicu- 
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Iqus  maaaer,  aud  which  the  firgt  sjorm  annihilatefJ,  constituted  micli 
a  drain  upon  Ihepublic  resources,  as  became  exceedingly  oppressive, 
df  a  fortune  of  £18,000.000  sterling  left  by  Tiberius,  none  remained 
in  a  space  little  beyond  one  year.  He  of  course  put  in  practice  all 
JuAds  of  rapine  and  extortion.  Professor  Heeren  lemrin,  that 
"  he  was  more  pernicious  to  the  state  by  his  insane  prodigally 
than  by  his  savage  cruelty.*' 

Against  sudi  awretch,  wenaturally  look  for  treason  and  conspiracies. 
Aflt^ several  attempts,  his  death  was  at  length  accompli^ied  by  Cassius 
Cherea,  triban^  of  the  pretorian  bands,  who  was  an  artent  lover  of 
freedom.  Leagued  with  a  number  of  conspirators^  he  met  the  era- 
'peror  in  a  little  vaulted  g-allery  that  led  to  one  of  his  baUis^  and 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  crying  out,  "  tyrant,  think  upon  this." 
He  was  inmioG[iately  dispatched  by  the  other  conspirators,  who 
rushod  in  and  pierced  him  with  thirty  wounds. 

8.  A  temporary  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Caligul4S 
aod  ii>  this  crisis  of  affairs,  the  senate  attenipted  to  restore 
the  republic.  3ut  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty  had  fled  ;  th^ 
populace,  and  in  general  the  army,  opposed  the  d^ign. 
Claudius  at  this  juncture,  having  been  accidentally  found 
m  a  lurking  place,  to  which  he  had  repaired  through  fear, 
jsome  of  the  praetorian  guards  proclaimed  him  .emperor,  at 
the  moment  he  expected  nothing  but  death;  41  A.  O. 
Claudius  was  the  uncle  of  Caligula,  and  grand  son  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

Claudius  was  a  man  below  mediocrity  in  understanding 
and  educaiion ;  and  bis  capacity  for  business  was  even  con- 
temptible. He  became  almost  of  course  infamous  for  his  vi- 
ces, and  the  dupe  of  his  associates  and  even  of  his  domestics. 
Many  were  the  cruelties  committed  during  his  reign,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  suggested  principally  by  his  wicked 
direcUNTs,  among  whonn  was  the  notorious  Messalina,  his  wife. 

i  The.  stupulity  of  Claudius  was  siieli,  that  he  was  alike  indifferent, 
whaterer  was  done,  aad  often  was  he  so  operated  upon  by  his  fears, 
that  be  would  consent  to  any  aet  liowever  unjnst.  His  own  &mily 
on  one  pretence  or  another  was  almost  determinated,  and  great  num- 
bers of  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Messalina  and  her 
mmicms,  who  ruled  him  at  wilL  The  historian,  Si^tonins,  assures 
us,  that  there  wpre  no  less  than  thirty-five  Senators  and  above  three 
hundred  knights,  eiUcuted  in  his  reign. 

One  enterprise  of  importance  marked  his  reign,  and  that 
was  Ins  expedition  into  Britaiui  43  A.  C  He  undertook  to 
mluce  the  ^knd^  and  after  visiting  it  in  person,  left  his  geiie^ 
qs^  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war,  which  was 
qap;iiadQp^r»9i{^ymi»if^^  TheSiliuM 
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or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  under  their  king,  Caractacus, 
(Caradoc,)  made  a  spirited  resistance,  though  without  avail  in 
the  end.     Their  king  was  led  captive  to  Rome. 

Messalina  advailbed  in  boldness  as  in  profligacy,  but  her 
excesses  became  the  occasion  of  her  destruction.  The  em- 
peror was  persuaded  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  shamdess  in- 
lidelity  to  ham.  Afterwards  he  married  Agrippina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  brother  Germanicus,  who  had  poisoned  her  formw 
husband,  and  who  at  length  poisoned  him. 

Making  every  effort  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  empire 
to  her  son  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  (called  Ne^,)  she  prevail- 
ed on  Claudius  to  adopt  him,  and  then  effecting  the  death  erf 
her  husband,  she  opened  the  way  to  the  throne  for  one,  who 
was  destined  to  exceed  in  wickedness,  if  that  were  possible, 
any  that  went  before  him.  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  sixty-third  of  his  age. 

{  Among  the  illustrious  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were 
Petus  and  his  faithful  Arria,  whose  story  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Cecina  Petus  associated  in  the  revolt  of  Camillus,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  into  Dalmatia.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  conveyed  in 
:\  ship  to  Rome.  Arria,  who  had  been  long  the  partner  of  his  affeo- 
f  Ions  and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers,  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
s'essel. 

"  It  is  usual,"  said  she,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his  quality  a  few  slaves 
to  dress,  and  undress,  and  attend  him ;  but  I  will  perform  all  these 
offices,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous  retinue.^  Her 
fidelity,  however,  could  not  prevail.  She  thereljore  hiredafisher- 
i  nan's  bark,  and  thus  kept  company  with  the  ship  in  which  her  hus- 
band was  conf  eyed,  through  the  voyage. 

They  had  an  only  son,  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous.  This  youth 
dtsd  at  the  time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous 
disorder.  However,  the  affectionate  Arria  conceated  h^  son's  death, 
and  in  her  visits  to  her  husband,  manifested  her  usual  cheerfulness. 
Being  asked  how  her  son  did,  she  replied  that  he  was  calm,  and  only 
left  her  husband's  chamber  to  give  vent  to  her  tears. 

When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hands,  Arri^ 
used  'every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  and  at  length  finding 
him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  thepoinard,  and  stabbing 
herself  m  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him  sa3ring,  "  it  gives  me  no 
pain,  my  Petus." 

9.  Rome  at  this  era  contained  nearly  seven  millions  inhabi 
tants,  a  niunber  so  prodigious  that  nothing  but  the  best  evi- 
dence could  prevent  our  doubt  ^£its  accuracy.     Corruptidn 
tiid  luxury  were  excessive.      Trie  Roman  military  spirit, 
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tbpqgh  H^ch  r^axed,  alill  cootimied  to  awe  mankind,  by  the 
t/fxtat  ^  ii8  name. 

10.  Nero  Claudius,  (the  name  he  assumed,)  the  son  of 
Agnmnna,  succeeded  to  the  empire  (54  A,  C.)  under  favcnra* 
ble  circumstances,  and  likje  hig  predecessors,  for  a  short  tkne^ 
promised  to  govern  with  moderation  and  justice.  Sa  well 
did  he  conceal  his  innate  depravity,  that  scarcely  any  sus- 
pected that  his  virtues  were  feigned. 

The  care  of  his  education  had  been  entrusted  to  Seneca, 
the  famous  philosopher,  Uiough  he  seemed  not  to  have  pro- 
fited under  his  instructer  any  otherwise  than  to  become  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  While,  however,  he  was  controled  by 
Seneca,  and  Burrhuss  captain  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a  wor- 
thy and  experienced  officer,  Nero  appeared  just  and  humane; 
but  he  could  pot  long  restrain  the  feelings  c^  his  base  nature. 

At  the  expiration  oi  five  years,  hebroke over  all  the  bounds 
of  dccaicy  and  moderation,  and  pursued  a  course  of  conduct 
exceeding  in  puerility,  levity,  feroQity,  and  tyranny,  what- 
ever had  been  done  before  hmi.  He  became  ime  of  the  most 
odious  characters  recorded  in  history.  His  flagitiousness  was 
manifested  it^  the  murder  of  his  mother,  his  wife  Octavia, 
his  tutor  ^en^ca,  and  Lucaq  the  poet,  and  Burrhuss  his  bene- 
factor:; in  extirpating  many  of  the  principal  femilies  of 
J^mq  on  suspicion  c^  treason ;  in  setting  the  city  on  fire^ 
charging  tbe  crime  oa  the  christians,  and  then  punishing 
them  with  unheard  of  tortures ;  and  in  unnumbered  other 
acts  in  wh^^h  he  outraged  reaaon,  and  nature  itself. 

His  meanness  and  puerility  almost  surpass  behef,  and 
Rome  contained  not  another  so  despicaMe  a  wretch  in  the 
character  of  an  actor,  musician  or  gladiator.  At  length  hav- 
ing become  an  o|>ject  of  perfect  hatred  and  contempt,  a  re- 
beUion  of  hi^.^ubjects  headed  by  Yindex,  an  iHustrioustxaid, 
and  Galba  who  commanded  in  Spain,  cn^hed  this  impmal 
monster^  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  aflcir  a  re^  <tf  four- 
teen years,  A.  C.  69,.  Too  cowardly  to  kill  bimfielf,  be  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  and  deliver^  up  to  public  justice. 

§  The  burning  of  Rome  by  Neoro  was  an  act  of  mere  wantonntss. 
Some  one  happening  to  say  in  liis  presencp,  that  the  world  might  be 
bomt  when  he  was  dead,  "Nay,"  replied  Nero,  "let  it  be  burnt 
while  I  am  living."  Accordingly,  as  most  historiaps  report,  he  set  it 
ojk  ^x%  ^f^  fljUiodinifpupKHi  ^hig^  tow^^he  htilul^M  th<^  pleasure  ol 
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a^acymg  it  a.  represenUiition  <3i  the  burning  off  Itroy.  The  ocUiilli'- 
gration  continued  nine  days,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  c&ik' 
9umed. 

■  A  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Piso,  byt  which  was  prema- 
turely discovered,  opened  a  train  of  suspicions,  that  almost  turned 
Rome  uito  a  field  of  blood.  All  who  were  implicated  or  suspected 
of  being  so,  he  executed  without  mercy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Seneca  and  Lucan  suffered. 

No  master  was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
parents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not  only 
throughout  Ronie,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  sol- 
diers were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected  and  the  guilty ;  whole 
crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips, 
who  always  presided  at  the  tortures  in  person,  attended  by  Tigelli- 
nus,  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  in  Rome,  but  now  his  principal 
minister. 

"  The  principal  reason  why  the  despotism  of  Ncto  and  his  pre- 
dece^ors  was  so  quietly  borne  by  the  nation,  lay  in  tihe  fact,  that  a 
ffreat  part  of  them  were  fed  by  the  emperors.  From  the  monthly^ 
distribution  of  corn  of  the  times  of  the  repuWic,  there  ^ow  sprang 
up  the  extraordinary  congiaria  (gifts  in  corn  or  money)  and  vi- 
ceratianes  (distributions  of  raw  fiesh.)  The  times  of  tyranny 
w@re  generally  the  gotden  daya  of  the  rabUe." 

.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Britons,  under  theh*  queen 
Boadicea  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Remans  with  the  loss  of 
70,000  men.  The  latter,howeverj  avenged  this  loss  at  length 
by  the  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons,  which  completely  broke 
the  British  spirit  and  power. 

-^  A  w&r  was  ako  carried  on  against  the  Parthians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Corbulo,  who  obtained  many  vidtories  over 
th^m.  About  this  time  also,  67  A.  C,  the  Jews,  who  had 
revolted  under  the  tyranny  of  Floras  the  Roman  governor, 
were  massacred  in  great  numbei^.  ' 

11.  Galba,  who  was  associated  with  Vihdex,  in  the  in- 
sisrreotion  which  issued  in  the  'destruction  of  Nero,  succeeded 
the  latter  in  the  empire  68  A.  C.  Vindex,  at  thei  commencfe- 
inent  <rf  his  revolt,  generously  proclaimed  GalBa  emperor, 
food  after  ih6  death  of  Nero,  both  the  senate  and  the  legions 
under  his  oammanAj  sanctioned  this  measure. 

Before  his  elevation  mankind  thought  welj  of  Galba.  His 
descent  was  illustrious.  JHis  reputation  as  a  commander 
stood  high,  and  no  stlain  was  cast  on  bis  courage  or  virtue- 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  was  certainly  a  respecta- 
ble enxperor.     In  seeking  to  accomplish  two  important,  ob^ 
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isctA,  Yiz.i.  the  puniehinent  of  the  enomaaus  vices  ihoi  pwnk 
lent,  and  the  replenishing  of  the  treasury,  he  was  unduly 
severe  ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  parsimonious,  be  became 
an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

{ It  was  Impolitic  ia  Galba,  to  think  of  making  the  Ron^  people 
pass  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  luxury  to  that  of  sobriety  and 
economy.  The  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to  admit  of  such  an 
immediate  and  total  change.  The  emperor's  mtentions^  however, 
idiouid  have  shielded  him  from  reproach ;  and  had  he  not  suffered 
his  assistants  to  abuse  his  confidence,  and  had  he  been  a  Utile  more 
^ual,  moderate,  and  conciUatory  in  his  administration)  he  would 
have  been  as  well  thought  of  whien  an  emperor,  as  he  was  when  a 
private  person. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  severity,  that  upon  some  dis- 
respectful treatment  of  him  from  a  certain  body  of  his  subjects,  he 
ordered  a  l3ody  of  horse  attending  him  to  ride  in  among  tbem,  and 
th^  killed  706o  of  theno,  and  afterwards  decimated  the  survivons. 
.  His  parsimony  is  indicated  by  the  following  circumstances.  He 
once  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  for  him  at 
his  table.  To  a  steward  for  his  fidelity  he  presented  a  plate  of 
beans.  And  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canns,  having 
greatly  delighted  hhn,  he  drew  out  his  pursa  and  gave  him  five* 
pence,  telluig  him  i,jt  was  private  and  not  public  money.  His  popu- 
larity sun^  by  such  ill-timed  parsimony.  Through  his  love  of 
money,  some  notorious  villains  purchased  their  safety. 

Galba  reigned  only  seven  mouths.  He  perished  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
of  Otho,  one  of  his  generals,  to  obtain  the  throrie.  Otha  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  Galba  for  his  successor;  but  the 
emperor,  discarding^  all  favouritism,  sought  tbe  good  of  the 
empire  by  nominating  the  viutuous  Pise.  Otho  C(m8equeiit^ 
ly  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  accomplished  the  death  both 
of  Galba  and  Piso.  ... 

'  .  12.  Otho  was. now  raised  to  the  throne,  liiaving  remyeJ 
from  the  senate  the  titles  usually  given  to  tlie  en^rors,  69 
A.  C.  He  began  his  reign  with  several  signal  acts  of  mercy  ^ 
and  of  justice.  The  character  of  this  prince,  an  unusual  oc* 
currence,  was  improved  by  advancement;  in  a  private  station 
he  was  all  that  was  defestaUe  ;  but  as  an  emperor  he  ap- 
peared courageous,  benevolent^  and  humane. 

The  good  course,  however,  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself,  w^  apqu  termipated.  He  reigned  only  ninety-five 
days.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  proclaimed  ^emperor  by  bif 
omiy  in  Gbnmaay,  ^^reiOtha.boltk.at  a  fiaad*  eoar  Maotua^ 
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wfoen^  efae  anny  of  the  latter  was.  defeated,  and  he  ia  a  fit  of 
d^^ir  ended  his  life  by  his  own  bcuid,  69  A.  C. 

}  Otho  was  desoended  from  the  anoient  kings  of  Etmria. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  fest  ipomeats  of  Otho's  life  wer» 
those  of  a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented 
bis  fortune,  and  he  expressed  his  concern  lor  their  safety,  when  they 
earnestly  solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices  before  he  stab- 
bed himself;  aiid  he  observed  that  it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die^ 
than  that  all  should  be  involved  In  ruin  for  his  obstinacy. 

No  circumstance,  however,  can  excuse  the  crime  of  smcide,  a 
vice  which  was  awfully  prevalent  among  the  Romans. 

13.  Vitellius,  upon  his  success,  assumed  the  ffovenimenl 
69  A.  C,  but  he  retained  it  only  eight  months.  This  wretch 
was  not  more  given  to  cruelty,  than  to  the  infamous  indul- 
gence of  his  appetites.  Like  Nero,  he  al;>andoned  himself  to 
every  species  of  flagitiousness  and  excess^ 

He  perished  justly.  Vespasian,  who  at  this  time  com- 
pnanded  the  Roman  army  in  Egypt,  was  proclaimed  emperoi 
by  his  legions.  Entering  Italy,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
iubmittted  to  his  arms,  and  even  Yiiellius  m^nly  capitu- 
lated to  save  his  life,  hy  a  resignation  of  the  empire.  This 
act  of  cowardice  rousing  the  indignation  of  the  people,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  Vespasian  by  force,  but  without 
effect.  One  of  the  gei>erals  of  the  conqueror  took  possession 
pf  Rome  ;  and  Vitellius,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  ol 
the  enemy,  was  ignominiously  put  to  death. 

§  Instances  of  the  cruel  disposition  of  this  emperor  are  the  follow- 
faig.  Going  to  visit  one'of  his  associates  who  was  in  a  violent  fever^ 
he  mingled  poison  with  his  water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his 
own  hands,  in  onier  to  obtain  h«9  possessions*  He  never  p^grdooed 
fnoney-lenjders  wlio  presumed  to  demand  .payment  of  his  former 
debts ;  but  taking  away  their  lives  he  both  cancelled  their  claima: 
and  succeeded  to,  their  estate. 

■  A  Boman  knight  being  dragged  itway  to  exeoutienf,  and  crying 
but  that  h^  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  idamanded  to 
9ee  the  will,  w^ere  $ndii>g  himself  joint  inheritor  with  another,  he 
ordered  both  to  be  execule4,  that  he  might  eiyoy  the  legacy  alone. 

Gluttony,  however,  was  his  predominant  vice.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  renew  his  meal^  at  pleasure,  he  brought  himself  to  lui  habit  of 
smiting.  His  entertainments  were  pitodiglously  expeinBive ;  but 
oftener  to  others,  than  to  himself.  It  W  l^n  remarked  that  had 
^  reined  loqg>  the  \f  hole  empire  wpuld  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  table. 

In  one  particular  dish,  did  this  imperial  ghitton  out-do  all  the  for- 
WT  profuskm  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans.  This  was  of  such 
IIMiiStftodei  ai  to  be  o^Okd  the  fiii^  of  Minerv^ 
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a  medley,  madaffom  the  air-bladders  lOf  Uue  fyd^i  e«lked  .searri,  Que 
brains  of  pheasants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongu&>(  of  thie  moat  costly 
birds,  and  the  spawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  sea. 
14.  Tes|yasian,  having  been  declared  emperor^  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate  and  the  army,  70  A,  C. 
was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  on  bisi  arrival  at  Rom«. 
Though  of  mean  descent,  he  deserved  the  pijqide,  and  reign- 
ed during  ten  years,  with  great  popularity.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  clemency,  affability,  and  a  simple,  frugal  mode  of 
Kfe.  His  frugality,  however,  bordered  uppn  avarice,  which 
was  the  principal  defect  of  his  qliai^ter.' 

In  his  adtninistration  of  government,  he  itoted  under  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  and  even  restbrckl  the  senate  to  its  de- 
hT)erative  rights.  The  famous  war  against  the  Jew^s,  waa 
terminated  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  tbe  arms  of  his 
son  Titus.  After  this,  the  empire  was  ki  profound  peace,  and 
the  emperor,  having  associated  Titus  in  the  government,  soon 
departed  this  life,  to  the  iitiiversal  regret  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  79  A.  C, 

§  It  was  some  time  before  Vespasian  could  give  security  aii4 
peace  to  the  empire.  When  this  object  was  effected,  he  began  tq 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  un,der  the  tyranny  of  his 
predecessors.  He  restrained  the  licentiousness  of  the  army — degra^ 
ded  such  senators  as  were  unworthy  of  their  station— .abridged  tlie 
tedious  processes  in  the  courts  of  justice — re-edi/ied  such  parts  ^ 
the  city  as  had  suffered  in  the  late  commotions — and  ej^ended  biia 
paternal  care  over  all  part?  of  the  empire. 

Vespasian  was  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  tfa^ 
arts.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian. 
Quintillian  and  Plinjr,  who  flourished  in  his  reign,  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  him;  and  indeed  the  professors  of  eveiry  liberal  artOE 
science,  were  sure  to  experience  his  bounty. 

He  died  by  disease,  a  d^ath  quite  unusual. with  the  masters  of 
Rome.  Taken  wi^  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  iht 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  he  eiiedout  in  tbe  spirit  of  p»> 
ganism,  "  Methinks  I  am  goiug  to  oe  a  jgod."  When  brought  to  jthe 
last  extremity,  and  perceivmg  that  Jie.  was  about  to  expire,  lie  deciv 
red  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing;  and  therefore  raising  him- 
self upon  his  feet,  he  bredthed  his  la^rt  in  the  Anns  of  his  supporters. 

15.  Titus  succeeded  to  the  empire  upon  the  death  of  his 
fiitlier,  79  A.  C.  Hfe  character  is  celebrated  as  that  of  ft 
highly  humane,  just  and  generous  prince.  He  6o  devoted 
himself  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that  recollecting  one  evening" 
&at  he  nad  done  none  during  the  day,  he  eicdaimed,  ^<0,  mv 
frieiids,  I  have  lost  a^dcly  P    His  ^t^ngn  was  a  short,  biM  pr09^ 
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peroos  and  happj  one.    He  ^ed  in  his  4l8t  jehr, 
i^eigned  but  little  nKH'e  than  two  years.      His  brother  Domi^ 
tiaD  was  suspected  as  being  the  author  of  his  death. 

§  Before  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  character  was  thought  not  to 
be  nnexceptionable  ^  but  whoterer  rtbes  he  had  indulged  in,  he 
9eeins  to  hare  abandoned  iroon  that  eTent.  It  is  relat^  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  govemment  of  his  passions,  that  he  relin^isbed  the 
iiand  of  his  belored  Bonenice,  sist^  to  king  Agrippa,  a  woman  ol 
the  greatest  beaut^y  and  the  most  refined  allurements.  Knowing 
that  the  connection  with  her  was  disagreeable  to  tlie  Roman  people, 
he  conquered  his  affections,  and  sent,  her  away,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  ailection,  and  dilher  arts. 

He  was  so  tender  of  the  lives  of  his  sabjeoto,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  office  of  High  Priest,  m  order  to  keep  his  hands  undafiled 
with  blood.  He  so  nttle  regarded  such  as  censured  or  abused  hin^ 
that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  When  I  do  nothing  worthy  of  censure, 
why  shouki  I  be  displeased  at  it  ?'' 

Daring  his  reign^  RDme  was  ^ree  days  on  fire,  without  intermts- 
tjuM ;  ai^  this  was  IbUowed  1:^  a  plague,  in  which  10^000  persons 
were  buried  in  a  ds^.  Titus^  from  his  own  resources,  repaured  the 
devastations  of  the  city,  and  in  all  respects  acted  as  a  father  to  his 
people  in  their  calamities.  About  this  lime  the  towns  of  Campania 
were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  ITpon  this  occasion 
Pliny,  t^ie  natmradist,  lost  his  life^  by  venturing  too  near  the  volcano. 

Wien  Titus  was  taken  ill,  he  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
btnes,  to  his  father's  house.  There  his  indisposition  was  increased 
by  a  burning  fever.  Modestly  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  thouffb 
with  a  spirit  which  Christianity  cannot  approve,  and  without  the 
hope  h  inspires,  he  complained  of  the  severity  of  his  fate,  which 
was  about  to  remove  him  fhwn  the  world,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  a  grateful  peojde  happy. 

Domitian  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hastening  his  brother^ 
end,  by  ordering  him  to  be  jdaced,  during  his  agony,  m  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired. 

15^  Domitian,  upon  the  death  of  bis  brother,  assumed  the 
purple,  81  A.  C.  The  beg^ining  of  his  reign  promised  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  happiness  to  the  Roman  peqde.  But  the 
9cene  soon  changed,  and  Domitian  became  a  moet  execrable 
villain  and  tyrant.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  and  witnessed,  with  the  most  fero- 
oious  pleasure,  the  agonies  of  his  victims.  He  caused  him-- 
sv^lf  to  oe  styled  God  and  I^dy  in  all  the  papers  that  wene 
pre^uied  to  hhn.  Though  not  dpstiti^e  of  learmug  hixosel^ 
he  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome. 

Hie  reign  wa9  an  eita  of  prodigfilijty  and  luxury^  as  well  a» 
oC  inhijipnanity  and  ba^e^e^a.    The  poppie  were  lopded  widi 
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faisufiportaUe  taxfs^  to  farniib  «peotaci6B  and  gaiiMs  for  ihefa 
amusement  His  leisure  was  spent  in  the  most  degradiiig 
pursuits.  One  ci  the  moM  constant  occupations  of  his  pri- 
vate hours,  wafe  the  catching  and  killmg  of  flies. 

In  his  reign  occurred  the  second  great  peisteution  of  the 
christians,  (thrit  under  Nero  being  ihc  fir^)  in  which  40,000 
of  that  profession  were  destroyed. 

His  general,  Agricola,  met  with  signal  success  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Britain,  though  Domitian  derived  uo  renown, 
but  rather  disgrace  from  it,  in  coi^sequence  of  hu?  ungrateful 
treatment  of  Agricola.  After  a  reign  of  15  years,  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife. 

^  To  the  senate  and  nobility,  Domitian  was  jlarticularly  hostile^ 
frequently tbreatening.to  eittirpate  tfaeni  all.  He  delighted  toot- 
pose  them  }x>th  to  terror  and  ndkule.  He  onoa  aasembj*^  the  au- 
gust body  of  the  senate,  to  know  in  what  vessel  a  turbot  might  be 
most  conveniently  dressed. 

At  another  time,  inviting  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received 
them  dH  very  formally  lit  the  entrance  of  bis  palace,  and  introduced 
them  into  « large  gloomy  hall,  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  a 
few  glimmering  tap^ra.  All  around  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  oat  oof- 
fins,  with  the  name  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon  ihem,  and 
other  fngfatlul  objects,  and  instruments  of  execution.      • 

While  the  company  beheld  all  these  preparations  with  silent 
agony,  on  a  sudden,  a  number  of  men  burst  into  the  room,  clothed 
in  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  flaming  torches,  and  after  they 
had  for  some  time  terrified  the  guests,  a  message  from  the  emperor, 
gave  the  company  leave  td  reture. 

His  death  had  been  predicted  by  tlie  astrologers.  This  chrconl- 
stance  gave  him  the  most  tormenting  inqtMetude. .  His  jealousies 
increasing  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  \m  was  afrakl  by  day  and  by 
night ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  fears,  he  beaune  more  eruel.  Hisi 
etem  air  and  fiery  visage,  directed  and  added  poignancy  to  ti^e  tor- 
tures of  his  enemies.  .  The  gallery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
walk,  he  ordered  to  be  set  round  with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served 
as  a  mirror,  to  reflect  the  persons  of  all  such  as  aj^roached  Aim  from 
behind.    But  happily  all  his  precautions  were  unavailing. 

"The  fall  of  Domitian,"  says  Heeren,"  confirms  the  result  of  uni- 
versal experience,  that  a  t3rrant  has  little  to  fear  from  the  people, 
but  so  much  the  more  from  individuals,  whose  throats  ai^  in  dan  • 
ger." 

His  wife  Domitia,  having  accidently  discovered  that  her  name 
was  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he. intended  to  put  to  death,  a\  once 
concerted  measures  to  secure  her  safety  by  the  destruction  of  the 
emperor.  Engaging  some  of  the  ofidciers  of  his  household,  and  othfew? 
who  were  also  on  tSe  proseribkl  list,  to  enter  into  her  plan,  i^  had 
the  good  fortune  soon  to  leairn»  that  h^  wap  dispatehad  at  midnight 
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.in  one  of  Qie  most  secret  recesses  t)i  hi8\palace)  whitb^  he  htd  rc- 
jired  tp  rest* 

",  Tlia  twelvie  Cffisars,  as  they  have  been  denqminated  iu 
history,  ended  with  Domitian.  In  this  number,  however, 
Julius  Ca^ai  i$  included^  although  Augustus  was  the  first 
emperor  strictly  so  ealled,  and  Nerp,  was  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Augustan  family. 

,16.  Nervo^  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate,  upon  the 
death  of  Domitian,  96  A#  C  He  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  of  foreign  extractipn,  (being  fv  native  of  Crete),  and 
chosen  on  account  of  h\^  virtues.  His  advanced  age  and  the 
clemency  of  his  disposition,  with  perhaps  a  want  of  energy, 
unfit^d  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  empuc;  He  however,  adopted  the  ex> 
ceilent  Trajan  as  his  successor,  and  ihtis  rendered  a  service 
to  mankind  which  his  administration  dtherwise  cbuld  nevei 
have  ac^KxmpUshed^  ,  He  died  98  A.  C.  in  the  seventy-se- 
cond year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  sixteen  nK)ntlv». 
.  §  During  his  short  reigir,  Nerva  made  several  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations, end.in  erery  respect  conducted  himscif  like  an  indulgent  fa- 
ther to  his  people.  No  statues  would  he  permit  to  foe  erected  to 
his  memory,  ami  he  converted  into  money,  such  of  Domitian's  as 
had  been  spared  by  thie  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and 
much  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  seve- 
ral unreasonable  expenses  at  court,  yet  he  was  not  at  all  avaricious 
of  money. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  df  his  lenity.  He  had  so- 
lemnly sworn  that  no  senator  of  Rome  ^ould  be  put  to  death  by 
his  command,  during  his  reigUy  from  any  eaiise  whatever. 

'  This  oath  he  observed  with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  sena- 
tors  had  conspired  his  death,  he  sent  for  them,  and  carried  them 
with  hifn  to  the  public  dieatre.  Tiiere  preseHting  each  a  dagger, 
he  desired  them  to  strike,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  ward  off  the 
blow. 

17.  Trajan,  now  in  the  possession  of  thethronej  98  A.  C. 
was  a  native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  He  proved  to  he  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns,  splendid,  warlike,  munificent,  cour- 
teous, and  modest.  The  few  vices  he  possessed  were  scaicely 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  and  the  fame  of  Ilia 
exploits.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  instance  of  human  infirmity 
in  the  estimation  of  character,  since  no  vice  should  pass  uii- 
condemned.  .  It  is  a  maJtler  of  deep  regret,  that  his  equity, 
so  visible  in  other  respects,  should  be  implicated  by  his  ccm- 
duct  towanb  the  ChriMiims*  whom  he  'suffered  to  be  mo- 
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lesfed.    The  thiidfp^eatpenecutkm  of  il]»mtO(A  place  dur^ 
Ills  reigii. 

The  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  victories  of  Trajan,  ia  Dacia  and  the  East.  They  never 
were  so  extensive,  either  before  or  after  his  time.     The  em- 

Eire,  however,  was  not  improved  by  tkese conquests;  it  soon 
\ei  them^for  the  coiMjuered  countries  immediately  re-appeareil 
in  anus,  and  ai  length  eflected  their  independence. 

Learning  and  learned  men  were  signally  encouraged  by  the 
emperor's  Uberality.  His  public  works  are  also  much  cele- 
brated. By  his  direction,  the  column  still  to  be  seen  un- 
der the  name  of  Trajan's  column,  was  erected.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Borne.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  ninetoen  years,  ai  the  age  of -sixty-three, 
118  A.  C. 

§  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Trajan,  that  he  so  little  feared  his 
eneipies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose  he  had  any. 
Being  once  told  that  his  favorite,  Sura,  was  false  to  him ;  Trajan, 
to  show  how  much  he  relied  upon  his  fidelity,  went  in  his  ordinary 
manner  to  sup  with  him.  There  he  commanded  Sura's  surgeon  to 
be  brought,  whom  he  cnrdered  to  take  off  the  hair  about  his  eye- 
brows. He  th^i  made  the  barber  shave  his  beard,  after  which,  he 
went  unconcerned  into  the  bath  as  usual.  The  next  day,  when 
Sura's  aecuseis  were  renewing  their  complaints ;  Tuyan  informed 
them  how  he  had  spent  the  night,  remarking,  that  "if  Sura,  had  any 
designs  against  his  life,  he  had  then  the  fairest  opportunity." 

The  first  war  in  which  the  emperor  was  engaged,  was  with  the 

Dacians,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  committed  numerous 

ravages  upon  the  provinces.    Trajan,  suddenly  appearing  in  arms 

on  the^  frontiers  of  their  country,  awed  them  at  once  into  a  treaty  of 

this  was  soon  after  violated,  he  entered  the 

obtained  a  complete  victory,  though  with  a 

of  his  troops;  and  Dacia  became  a  Roman 

iim  to  Rome  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph ; 

lis  victories  lasted  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 

imed  his  arms  eastward  and  speedily  reducfed 
i,  and  Assyria,  and  took  Ctesiphon,  the  capi- 
»mpire.    At  length,  sailing  down  the  Persian 
gulph,  lian  ocean,  conquering  even  the  Indies , 

part  of  to  the  Roman  empire.    This  enterprise, 

which,  [tended  to  pursue  to  the  confines  of  the 

earth,  I;  linquish  on  account  of  the  inconveniences 

of  incrc 

Prep  lis  capital  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  mag- 

ft*ficcnf  om  infirmity  to  re^ach  home ;  and  he  died 
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Hi  ntt  dir  of  iM^tieia,  htrmg  tefmta  to  notni^te  h  stdcessOP,  Ym 
he  should  adopt  a  person  that  was  unworthy. 
,  It  may  serve  to  show  how  highly  Trajan  was  esteemed  by  hifi 
subjects,  that  it  was  the  practice,  dining  two  hundred  years  in 
bledising  his  successors,  to  wis(h  them  ^*  the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and 
the  gowlness  of  Trajan." 

18*  AdrkuQi  succeeded  Trajan  118  years  A.  O.  The 
wife  of  Trajan  forged  a  will  in  the  emperOT's  name,  tieelar- 
ing  Adrian  his  i^iocessor.  This  designation  was  supported 
by  the  army,  and  Adrian  rentared  to  ast^me  the  govern- 
nient.  This  emperor  was  a  nephele  of  Trajan,  and  in  most 
respects  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  He  chose  to  cuhivate 
rather  the  ar<»  of  peace  than  war,  and  judging  that  the  limits 
ctf  the  empire  Were  too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  con- 
gests of  Trajan,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  He  was,  however,  remarkably  expert  in 
militavy  discipline. 

During  an  expedition  of  thirteen  years,  he  visited  in  per- 
son all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  dispensed  wherever 
be  went  the  Uessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  order.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  important  services  to  his 
Subjects — ^in  private  fife,  however,  it  is  said  that  his  virtues 
were  mingled  with  to  alloy  of  vices,  arising  chiefly  from  ir- 
resolution. He  indulged  in  vanity,  envy,  and  detraction,  in  a 
degree  which  was  too  manifest  to  be  palliated  in. a  person  of 
his  exalted  station.  His  virtues,  however,  were  predominant, 
and  Rome  had  few  better  emperors.  His  general  knowledge, 
and  his  taste  in  the  arts,  were  highly  honourable  in  a  sovereign 
He  died  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.  C.  138. 

§  Among  his  exploit^  it  is  known  that  when  he  came  to  Britain, 
he  built  a  wall  of  wood  and  earth,  between  the  modem  towns  of 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  eighty  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the  Britons 
from  the  mcursions  of  the  Caledonians.  In  a  war  with  the  Jews, 
he  killed  in  battle  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  that  people 
who  had  become  rebellious,  and  built  a  city  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  he  called  "Aelia  Capitolina.  In  performing  his  long 
marches  with  his  army,  Adrian  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  went 
without  any  covering  on  his  head. 

His  character  was  in  many  respects  extraordinaQr,  and  none  of 
the  Roman  emperors  excelled  him  in  variety  of  endowments.  He  was 
highly  skilful  in  all  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  an 
author,  orator,  mathematician,  musician  and  painter.  His  memory 
was  so  retentive,  that  he  recollected  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
he  knew  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  by  name. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a^  long  heard,  a  fashion  ^hicli 
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,  his  example  for  the  sake  of  ornament 

Though  Adrian  aimed  s^  universal  repntf^kiii,  he  strictly  attended 
to  the  dutiies  of  his  station.  Through  his  cares  he  began  to  iail  ift 
health  and  strength,  and  adc^ting  for  his  successor  Titus  Antoniitti% 
he  sought"  the  repose  which  he  needed.  His  bodily  in&rmitiee  how* 
evef,  daily  increased,  and  his  pain  becoming  nearly  insupportable 
he  vehemently  desired  death,  Antoninus  with  difficulty  persuaded 
him  to  sustain  life,  though  the  emperor  frequently  cried  out  in  his 
agonies,  ^  How  miserable  a  thing  is  it  to  seek  dea&,  and  not  to  find 
it"  Alas  !  how  pointed  is  the  moral,  that  no  station,  however  ex- 
alted, can  exempt  one  from  the  infirmities  of  liie  and  the  sting  of 
death.  As  he  was  expiring,  the  en^peior  repeated  the  fc^owing 
iines^  as  translated  into  English. 

O  fleeting  spirit,  wand' ring  fiie^ 

That  long  has  warmed  my  tender  bfeail, 
'  Wilt  thou  no  more  my  firgme  insfwie  1  > 

No  more  a  pleasing  cheerfiil  guest  1  r 

Whither,  ah  !  whither  art  thou  flying  1 

To  wluit  ^aik,  undiseMiered  shore  1 
Thou  seemest  all  tremtding,  shlTeruig^  dyiaft 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

His  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  of  twenty-two  years.  He  died  139 
A. Caged  seventy-two. 

19.  Titus  Antoninus,  sumamed  Pius,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  Adrian,  succeeded  to  the  empire  138  A.  C.  His  vir- 
tues were  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  and  conferred  innu- 
merable blessings  on  mankind.  He  preferred  peace  to  con- 
quest, and  vet  whenever  v^rar  became  necessary,  he  carried 
it  on  vrith  vigour  and  success.  He  was  conspicuous  for  jus- 
tice and  clemency,  and  his  love  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 

His  reign  was  marked  by  few  events,  as  the  reigns  of 
peaceable  monarchs  usually  are.  The  most  remarkaMe  for- 
eign occurrences  were  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of 
Britain  by  the  conquests  of  Urbicus,  and  the  suppression  of 
some  fortoinabte  rebellions  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  East 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  A.  C.  161. 

{  Such  was  the  munificence  of  Antoninus,  that  m  cases  of  famine 
or  inundation,  he  supplied  with  his  own  money  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers.  Such  were  his  humanity  and  lo^e  of  peace,  Ihat  when 
tpld  of  conquering  heroes,  he  said  with  Scipio,  that  ''he  preferred 
the  life  and  preservation  of  one  subject  to  the  death  of  an  hundred 
enemies !"  His  regard  of  the  christians  was  extraordinary  for  a 
heathen  emperor.  He  declared  that  "if  any  should  proceed  to  dis- 
turb them  on  aecount  (A  their  religion,  such  should  undef^  the 
same  punishment  which  was  intended  against  the  aocpised."    ▲  de* 
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grm  of  penecutiori  nevertheless  took  place,  contrary  to  the  prints 
pies  of  the  emperor.  ' 

He  ^as  a  distinguif^ed  rewarder  of  learned  men,  whom  he  invi- 
ted from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  honour 
AmiOng  the  rest,  he  sent  for  ApoDoniusthe  famous  stoic  philosopher, 
to  instruct  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  previous 
If  married  to  his  daughter. 

Apollonius  being  arrived  »t  Rome,  the  emperor  desired  his  atten- 
dance: but  the  philosopher  arrogantly  answered  that  it  was  the 
scholar's  duty  to  wait  upon  the  master,  and  not  the  master's  to  wait 
upon  the  schdar.  To  this  reply,  Antoninus  only  returned  with  a 
smile,  "that  it  was  surprising  how  Apollonius,  who  made  no  difficul- 
ty in  coming  from  Greece  to  Rome,  should  think  it  so  hard  to  walk 
from  one  part  of  Rome  to  the  other,"^  and  immediately  sent  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours  in  rendering  his  subjects  happy,  he  was 
seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  death  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

20.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  axlopted  son  of  Pius, 
now  came  to  the  throne,  161  A.  C.  His  name  before  was 
Annius  Verus,  and  he,  together  with  Lucius  Terus,  his  bro- 
ther, had  been  designated  by  Adrian  to  succeed  to  the  govern* 
men^,  whenever  Antonin^  Pius  should  decease.  Pbus  con 
firmed  the  adoptioja  of  Marcus,  without  once  naming  Lucius 
Verus.  Marcus,  however,  upon  assuming  the  empire,  admit- 
ted his  brother  as  a  partner  in  the  administration. 

They  were  perfectly  opposite  in  character;  Marcus  AureUua 
being  as  much  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  virtue,  aa 
Terus  was  for  imbecility,  meanness,  and  vice.  Aurelius  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  his  predecessor,  and  was  even  more 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  philosophy.  This^  as  the 
stoics  professed  it,  he  has  admirably  taught  and  illustrated  in 
his  Meditations. 

In  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  dunng  this  joint  reign, 
the  worthless  Verus  iM-ought  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  name, 
wherever  he  commanded.  The  Parthians,  however,  were 
repulsed  by  the  legions  of  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the 
Germans  was  subdued. 

After  the  deaih  of  Verus,  which  happily  soon  took  place, 
Aurelius  directed  all  his  energies  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  his  empire.  For  purposes  of  beneficence  he 
visited  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Romstn  world.  He  died 
ai  length  in  Pcuuionia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
nineteen^)  of  his  reign,  A.  O.  180. 
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It  was  an  infdicity  of  Uie  otherwise  admiraUe  ragn  of 
iLiirelius,  that  the  christians  at  one  time  were  violently  perse* 
cuted.  The  fanatical  Pagan  priests  were,  however,  the  fan- 
mediate  instruments  in  this  persecution,  inasmuch  as  they 
ascribed  to  the  christians  the  various  calamities  which  the' 
empire  endured,  under  the  excesses  of  Yerus,  the  attacks  of 
tlie  barbarians,  and  the  devastations  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, famines,  pestitences,  and  inundations. 

§  Aurelius  loved  retirement  uid  philosophical  contempladcm,  and 
improved  for  mental  cultivatioQ  w^d  ei^oyment,  all  the  leisure  he 
oould  command.  That,  however,  was  far  less  than  his  wishes  dic- 
tated. The  disturbances  in  the  empire  called  him  frequently  into 
the  field,  and  until  the  death  of  his  colleague,  he  suffered  no  small 
tnquietudevOn  his  account  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  mili- 
tary excursions. 

One  deliveranpe  which  he  and  his  army  experienced  on  a  certain 
occasion,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a  contest  with  the  barba- 
rians beyond  the  Danube,  the  Roman  legions  unexpectedly,  through 
the  artifice  of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  inclosed  in  a  place  where 
they  could  neither  fight,  nor  retreat  In  this  situation  they  became 
at  length  totally  disheartened,  from  theur  long  continued  fatigue,  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  and  their  violent  thirst 
-  In  these  suffering  circumstances,  while  sorrow  and  despair  were 
depicted  on  every  brow,  Aurelius  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  used 
every  effort  to  rekindle  their  hopes  and  courltge.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  At  this  crisis,  and  just  as  the  barbarians  were  ready  to  follow 
them,  we  are  told  that  the  solemn  prayers  of  a  christian  legion, 
then  serving  among  them,  produced  such  a  shower  of  rain  as  instant- 
ly revived  the  fainting  army.  From  the  same  clouds,  was  discharged 
such  a  terrible  storm  of  hail  with  thunder  agmnst  the  enemy,  as  dis- 
mayed them,  and  made  them  ah  e^  prey  to  the  refreshed  and  in 
spirited  Romans. 

These  circumstances  are  reflated  by  pagan  as  well  $s  Christian 
writers,  otily  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  asci^be'  the  vjctory 
to  theii*  dvhi  prayers,  the  forftier  to  the  prtkyers  of  their  emperor 
Aurelius,  however,  it  seems,  was  favoumbly  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  christians,  since  he  immediately  relaxea  the  persecution  against  ^ 
them. 

Some  other  particulars  will  be  rdated  respeeting  Atirelius,  in  our 
biographical  sketches. 

Upon  the  death  of  AureliUs  the  empire  evidently  declined. 
The  emperors  who  succeeded  were  generally  a  weak  or 
vicious  race.  The  colossal  size  of  the  empire  caused  it  to 
sink  by  its  own  weight.  Enemies  on  its  borders  oppressed 
It  from  without,  and  tumults  and  factions  paralized  it  within  j 
patriotism  and  genius  were  becoming  rare,  and  comiption 
pervaded  all  orders  of  the  community. 
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At  the  period  of  Trajan's  decitii,  the  empire  oomprehend- 
etJ  the  grefikter  port  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  France,  tJie  No- 
therlandi,  Italy,  part  of  Gernaany,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Bile* 
dulgerid,  Twkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  P^sia.  M 
the  demise  of  Aurelius,  it  was  a  Utile  diminished  in  size,  but 
still  too  large  to  be  preserved  Entire,  amidst  the  profligacy  <4 
the  times.  -; 

21.  Commodus,  the  scm  of  Aurelius,  had  been  nominated 
by  his  father  to  succeed  him,  and  he  accordingly  now  mounted 
the  throne,  ISO  A.  C.  He  had  nothing  but  the  merits  of  bier 
father  to  commend  him  to  the  Roman  people.  He  Inherited 
the  disposition  of  his  infeixious  mother,  Faustina,  rather  than 
of  Aurelius.  The  change  from  the  reign  of  the  father  to 
the  son  was  indeed  a  most  gloomy  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  most  detestable  of  all  the  emperors  was  the  son  of 
tlie  best. 

Conunodus  was  given  to  low  vices  and  mean  pursuits — 
was  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  combats  of  boxers  and  gla- 
diators. His  admitiistratron  of  the  government  was  entirely 
weak,  coiUemptibfey  and  tyrannical  He  perished  by  assas- 
sination, in  tlie  thkty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir* 
teenih  year  of  his  reign,  193  A.  C. 

§  It  had  been  happy  for  himself  and  mankind,  had  Commodus  cul-^ 
Uvated  his  mindyas  he  did  his  body,  (for  he  was  wonderfully  expert 
in  all  corporeal  exercises :)  but  he  was  averse  to  every  rational  and 
liberal  pursuit.  He  spent  the  day  in  feasting,  and  the  night  in  the 
vilest  debaucheries. 

His  crusty  eooabiHed  with  avarice  and  levity,  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly held  up  for  the  detestation  of  mankind.  If  any  person  desired 
to  be  revenged  oa  an  enemy,  by  bargaining  with  Commodus  for  a 
mv^  of  money  J  he  was  permitted  to  destroy  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  heehosev  He  commanded  a  person  to  be  thrown  among  wild 
beasts,  for  reading  the  life  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius.  He  would 
sometimes,  in  e^  froAic,  «ut  off  men's  no3es,,under  a  pretence  of  shav- 
ing their  beards ;  yet  he  was  himself  so  jealous  of  mankind,  that  he 
was  obUgred  to  be  his  own  barber ;  or  as  some  have  said,  he  used  ta 
burn  his  beard,  after  the  example  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant. 

In  imitating  Hercules  with  his  club  and  lion's  skhi,  he  would  to- 
rMusiy  fall  lipon  a  company  ^of  bggga'rs  in  the  streets,  and  beatthem 
tb  death ;  having  ftrdt dressed  themup  like.giants  and  monstcars,  and 
giving:  them  sponges  to,  throw  at  him,  instead  of  stciues. 
^  In  such  a  manner  did  this  wretch  spend  his  time,  while  the  trou- 
bles of  his  empire  Were  daily  increasing,  an''  its  strength  and  terrt- 
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lorier"  were  diminishing  by  frequent  warfares  on  the  fr  lotiers.  He 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  several  times,  from  his  personal  exas- 
perated foes.  But  be  was  destined  at  length  justly  to  fall.  Hi» 
favourite  concubine,  Marcia,  who  accidentally  discovered  the  em- 
peror's determination  to  put  her  to  death,*  with  other  con^irators. 
found  the  means  of  destroying  him,  partly  by  poison  aitd  partly  by 
strangling..^ 

22.  Pertinax,  who  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  conspiratora 
as  the  successor  of  Commodus,  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by 
thcf  praetorian  guards,  193  A.  C.  Originally  he  was  the  son 
of  an  enfranchised  slave,  but  rose  to  esteem  by  his  virtues 
and  military  talents.  Applying  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuses  with  .to6  unsparing  and  rash  a  handj  he  aHenated  the 
affections  of  a  corrupted  people,  and  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered by  the  same  guards  that  had  placed  bim  on  the  throne, 
after  a  reign  of  only  three  months,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
The  loss  which  the  empire  felt  in  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  greater  than  can  be  well  conceived. 

23.  Didius  Julianus,  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  193  A. 
C,  having  purchased  it  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  put  it 
up  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  the  same  time,  several  com- 
manders in  the  distant  provinces,  were  each  proclaimed  by 
their  respective  forces.  These,  however,  lost  their  lives  ex- 
cept Sepitimius  Severus,  who  marched  to  Rome  and  seized 
the  government.  Didius  was  hereupon  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  the  senate  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  reign. 

§  Didius  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  cupidity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  for  power,  and  of  the  infelicities  that  attend  it  He  was 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome.  Hearing 
the  singular  proclamation  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  charmed 
with  the  prospect  of  unbounded  dominion,  he  hastened  to  the  camp, 
and  bid  the  largest  price  for  the  empire.  He  gave  to  each  soldier 
(10,000  in  number)  the  sum  of  6250  drachmas,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  9,000,000  dollars,  in  the  whole. 

From  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  disappointment,  mortifica- 
tion^ insult,  and  danger.  Indulging  his  ease  and  his  avaricious  dis- 
positioo,  he  soon  pffended  those  who  made  him  emperon.  He  was 
contemptuously  treated  at  home,  while  two  or  more  generals  in  the 
provinces  abroad,  disclaimed  his  fiuthority.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Severus,  he  could  raise  no  forces  to  meet  him.  He  was  nearly  dis- 
tracted by  the  multiplicity  of  counsels,  and  finally  his  perplexity* 
and  distress  became  extreme  and.  overwhelming. 

The  senate,  at  this  crisis,  perceiving  his  timidity  and  intesolutipnt 
resolved  to  abandon  him,  and  to  proclaim  Severus.  Hia  death  \h»n 
svas  no  longer  problematical ;  and  though  he  persisted  ^|iak.he  h^d  , 
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m  nght  to  enjov  his  porchase  for  ihe  natural  period  of  his  life^  as  M 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  all  did  not  aTail.  The  executioners^ 
obliging  him  to  stretch  his  neck  forward  according  to  custom,  im- 
mediately struck  off  his  head. 

24.  Septimius  Severus  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
world,  19o  A.  C.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  and  possessed 
a  restless  activity  with  an  unbounded  share  of  arobition« 
He  was  endowed  with  a  hardihood  and  decision  of  character^ 
which  fitted  him  for  any  enterprise.  His  military  talents 
ivere  conspicuous,  and  the  credit  oT  the  Roman  arms  was 
sustained  during  his  reign.  In  his  administration  of  govern- 
ment he  was  generally  wise  and  equitable,  thoi^h  highly 
despotic. 

In  his  expedition  into  England,  he  built  a  stone  wall  ex^* 
tending  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean,  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  Adrian.  Severus  died  at  YcM-k  in 
England,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  211  A.  C.  He  left  the  emjrire  to  hia  two 
sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dispositions  gave  the  em- 
peror the  greatest  inquietude. 

§  The  first  act  of  Severus,  even  before  he  entered  Rome,  was  to 
degrade  the  praetorian  soldiers,  whose  irregularity  had  already  be- 
come too  conspicuous.  These  he  stript  of  their  title,  and  banished 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a  t^rf- 
ble  conflict  with  Niger,  his  competitor  in  the  East,  wnom  he  finally 
conquered  on  the  plains  of  Issus.  Albinus  also,  his  other  competi* 
tor,  who  commanded  in  Britain,  was  soon  after  conquered  in  battle^ 
in  one  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  the  Roman  history. 
It  was  fought  in  Gaul,  and  lasted  from  mominff  till  night,  without 
any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  It  was  decided  at  length  bv 
a  body  of  reserve,  in  favour  of  Severus. 

His  activity  and  love  of  conquest  led  him  into  the  East,  where  he' 
sifi^nalised  his  arms,  and  whence  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome. 
Having  escaped  a  conspiracy  formed  by  Plautian,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  his  domestic  policy,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  visit- 
ing the  cities  of  Italy ;  and  finally  in  affording  protection  to  all  parts 
of  his  empire,  he  made  an  expedition  into  Britain.  The  wall  whfeh 
he  here  built  was  eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  planted  with 
towers  at  a  mfte's  distance  from  etfch  other,  and  communicating  by 
pipes  of  brass  in  the  wall,  which  conveyed  intelligenfce  froni  one 
garrison  to  another  with  incredible  dispatch. 
'  Having  given  peace  to  the  island,  and  secured  it  against  the  irrup- 
tions  of  the  Caledonians,  he  began'  to  feel  the  effects  of  age  and 
fatigue ;  but  he  was  more  broken  down  by  the  irreclaimable  life  of 
Canicalla.  Calling  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  en- 
ck)sed,he'ntoralixedon  his  mdancholy  co«idition  in  the  following 
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remark.  "  litUe  urn,"  sidd  he,  ^  dkm  shtdt  now  eonttun  wbal  the 
world  could  not  contain."  It  is  recorded  that  he  hastened  his  Ueatb 
by  purposely  loading  his  stomach  with  food,  in  his  weak  state. 

25.  Caracalla  and  Geta  were  now  established  on  the 
throne,  211  A.  C.  Their  association  in  the  empire  created 
a  mutual  enmity,  and  indeed  they  were  very  unlike  in  native 
character.  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  cruel  to  an  extremo 
degree.  Geta  was  mild  and  merciful.  The  former  resolv- 
ing to  reign  alone,  seized  ari  opportunity  to  murder  Geta  in 
the  anns  of  his  mother.  During  his  reign  of  six  years,  he 
comnritted  a  continued  series  of  atrocities.  He  was  taken  off 
by  assassination,  217  A.  C. 

Within  this  short  period  the  empire  was  every  day  declin- 
ing;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  masters  of  every  election ; 
and  both  discipline  in  the^army,  and  subordination  in  the 
state,  Avere  almost  destroyed. 

'  §  The  worst  qualities  of  the  worst  emperors  centered  in  this  impe- 
rial wretch.  He  slew  his  friend  Laetius,  his  own  wife  Plautina,  and 
fi^pinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication 
of  his  cruelty— that  upright  man  answering  the  emperor's  request 
by  observinff,  "  that  it  was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  defend  it." 

He  commanded  all  the  governors  to  be  slain,  whom  his  brother 
bad  appointed,  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2000  of  his  adherents. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  a  crowd- 
ed audience  in  the  tlieatre,  only  for  discountenancing  a  charioteer, 
virhom  he  happened  to  favour. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  harrassed  with  awful  terrors.  He 
feared  the  day  of  his  death,  and  flilfflay  was  fast  approaching.  One 
Martial,  a  centurion  of  the  gua^^l^^vas  prevailed  upon  by  a  higher 
officer,  Macrinus,  to  give  the  fciiperor  his  death-wound,  on'  a  <^n- 
venient  occasion,  which  was  readily  seized,  and  thus  the  w6rld  was 
freed  from  a  monster,  who  was  not  only  infinitely  unfit  to  govern 
an  empire,  but  was  unworthy  to  live.' 

26.  Macrinus,  who  instigated  Caracalla's  death,  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor,  217  A.  C.  Little  m  recorded  respecting 
him.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and  was  deemed 
severe  by  the  soldiery,  who  had  now  become  so  licentious, 
that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  gentlest  corrections.  His 
attempts  at  discipline,  together  with  the  artifices  of  the  grand- 
mother of  Heliogabalus^  alienated  from  liim  the  aflfections  of 
(he  army,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  hk 
power,  after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  mouilis,  218  A«  C. 

27.  Heliogabalus  was,  by  the  army,  raieed  to  the  tbront' 
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vhen  only  foiKteen  years  of  age.  The  appointment  of  tha 
army,  as  usual,  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and 
citizens  of  Rome.  This  emperor  proved  to  be  anotlier  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  of  the  same  rank  with  Nero,  Commodus, 
and  Caracalla.  He  lived  to  be  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  yet  lived  long  enough  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  to  cover  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  222  A.  C. 

JHeliogabalus  was  a  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  a  beautiful  youth, 
loved  by  the  army.  Surrounded  by  flatterers,  he  soon  3ieldea 
himself  to  their  directions.  His  short  life  was  but  a  tissue  of  effe- 
minacy, lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Some  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  too  indecent  nere  to  be  described. 

In  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  aU.  He 
even  assumed  the  dress  and  circumstances  of  a  woman,  and  marri- 
ed one  of  his  oflicers.  After  that  he  took  for  husband,  one  Hierodes, 
a  slave,  who^l  he  suffered  to  beat  him  severely  wl|^n  guilty  of  any 
excess^  all  which  he  endured  with  great  patience,  saying,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wife  to  submit  to  her  husband. 

His  prodigality  and  epicurism  were  boundless.  His  supper 
generally  cost  six  thousand  crowns,  and  often  sixty  thousand.  H6 
5ways  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  and  never  twice  put  on  the  .same  habit  Whenever  he  took 
horse,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment  and  the  place  of  mount- 
ing, was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

His  cruelties  were  equal  to  his  licentiousness.  He  often  invited 
the  most  common  of  the  people  to  share  in  his  feasts,  and  made 
them  sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind,  which  by  sudden  ex- 
haustion, threw  the  guests  on  the  sround,  and  left  them  a  prey  to 
wild  beasts.  It  is  even  said  he  endeavored  to  foretel  tlie  secrets  of 
futi^rity,  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed ;  and 
that  he  chose  for  this  horrid  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  youths 
throughout  Italy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thousand  excesses,  follies,  and  atrocities  of 
a  mad  and  vicious  boy,  who,  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  rule, 
could  do  as  he  pleased. 

Being  persuaded  by  his  ^grandmother  Mssa,  he  adopted  Alexan- 
der his  eousin-german  as  his  successor ;  but  indignant  that  ^e  af<- 
fections  of  his  army  were  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  he  meditated 
revenga  His  soldiers,  however,  perceiving  his  intention,  took  an 
opportunity  to  secure  his  person,  and  having  dispatched  him,  treated 
his  body  with  the  greatest  mdignity,  and  consigned  it  at  length  to 
theTyber. 

28.  Alexander  Severn  was  deckred  emptor  232  A.  C 
He  was  a  prince  of  a  kind,  bf^ieficent,  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  highly  accomplish^  ii  i  learning  and  the  arts.   Every 
way  eakidated  U^  make  his  subjects  luippy,  he  was  greatly 
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honoured  and  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  conspfenous  also  for 
his  military  talents,  and  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  a)rid 
others  during  his  reign.  He  thus  restored  the  empire  to  jts 
former  limits :  but  this  exertion  of  its  remaining  strengdi, 
rather  hastened  than  delayed  its  decline. 

He  was  cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  own  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Maximinus,  his  successor,  235  A.  C. 

§  As  a  specimen  of  his  virtuous  character  we  may  mention,  that 
he  ever  loved  good  men,  and  severely  reproved  the  lewd  and  infa- 
tnous.  His  remark  is  in  point,  when  he  decided  a  contest  between 
the  christians  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vinters,  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  and  the 
other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades.  "  It  is  better  that  God 
be  worshiped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should  be  put 
to  the  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  all 
the  premature  wisdom  of  age.  His  judgment  was  solid,  and  his 
talents  were  various.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician,  geometri- 
cian, and  musician.  His  taste  in  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry  was 
admirable. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation  of  the  abu- 
ses of  his  predecessors ;  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators  to  their 
rank  and  influenca  His  first  expedition,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  was  against  th©  Parthians  and  Persians,  whom  he  opposed 
with  a  powerful  army.  In  one  decisive  engagement,  he  routed  the 
Persians  wi^  great  slaughter.  About  the  same  time,  several  of  his 
^  generals  obtained  signal  victories,  over  various  nations  then  hi  war 
with  the  empire. 

His  manner  of  living  was  like  that  of  the  meanest  sentinel ;  when- 
ever he  dined  or  supped,  he  sat  with  his  tent  open,  that  all  men  might 
be  witnesses  of  his  abstemiousness.  He  was  at  one  time  instruct 
by  the  fkmous  Orig^  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ^mlnraced  that  r^igion. 

29.  Maximinus,  who  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of  geverus, 
ascended  the  throne  upon  this  event,  235  A.  O.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thracian  shepherd,  and-  is  represented  by  historian? 
as  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  Herculean  strength.  He  was 
full  eight  feet  in  height,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form. 

He  rose  by  degrees  into  power ;  but  thoi;^h  meritorious 
be^re  his  elevation,  as  a  sovereign  he  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 
He  warred  with  the  Germans,  and  wasted  their  country  to 
the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  converting  it  al- 
most into  a  desert.  His  cruelties  soon  aroused  the  Rom^n 
people  against  him,  and  he  was  finally  assas^nated  by  his 
own  soldiers  in  his  tent,  afler  a  reign  of  three  years,  238  A .  C 
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During  the  period  of  his  power,  the  two  Gordians,  fatlier 
and  son  were  proclaimed  einperorH,  but  tlYcse  soon  perished. 
The  senate  then  proclaimed  Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  who 
survived  Maximinus.  These  measures  were  dictated  by  the 
anxiety  which  the  Romans  felt,  to  free  themselves  from  that 
tyrant 

§  Maximinus  is  said  to  have  delighted  in  acts  of  the  greatest  bar- 
barity, and  no  less  than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives,  on  the 
false  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  caused  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  sight  or  assassinated,  many  noble  Romans,  who,  as 
he  suspected,  despised  him.  on  account  of  his  mean  origin. 

When  he  was  apprisea  of  the  acts  of  the  senate,  appomting 
others  to  the  supreme  power,  he  raved  and  howled  like  a  wild  beast, 
and  almost  destroyed  himself  by  beating  his  head  against  the  walls 
of  his  palace.  His  fury,  however,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  but  his  bloody  machinations  were  soon  stopped.  His 
guards  having  been  comipted,  murdered  him  while  sleeping  in  his 
tent,  as  he  was  too  formidable  an  object  to  be  attacked  while  awake. 

Owing  to  his  size,  his  strength  was  prodigious.  He  alone  could 
draw  a  full  loaded  wagon.  With  a  blow  of  his  fist  he  could  break 
the  teeth  in  a  horse's  mouth,  and  with  a  kick  of  his  foot  could  break 
its  thigh.  His  voracity  was  proportioned  to  his  size  and  strength. 
He  generally  ate  forty  pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six 
gallons  of  wine. 

The  Praetorian  soldiers  who  were  enemies  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinusj  soon  embraced  an  opportunity  of  despatcning  them 
both,  and  accidentally  meeting  Gordiaii,  grandson  to  one  of 
the  former  Gordians,  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The 
senate  and  people  had  been  too  long  controlled  by  the  army, 
on  the  subject  of  nominating  the  emperors,  to  withhold  their 
consent  in  the  present  instance. 

30.  Gordiaii  accordingly  assumed  the  empire  238  years 
A.  C.  He  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time, 
and  was  a  pritice  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  Goths, 
and  also  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  on  different  sides,  were  repulsed  by  his  arms. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Philip,  an  Ambian, 
was  chosen  praetorian  praefect,  under  whose  administration  the 
people  began  to  be  discontented.  This  state  of  things  Philip 
foptered,  till  the  odium  against  the  emperor  so  far  increased, 
that  the  prefect  ventured  to  order  his  execution,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  prefferment,  an  object  which  he  accomplish- 
ed. Gordiai^s  reign  was  a  period  of  nearly  six  years. 
_  J^>^'»n  was  a  man  *>  fond  of  learning,  that  he  had  collected 
02.000  books  in  his  orrvate  ril»r»*ry. 
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31.  Philip  havii^  acquired  ihe  ^xipire  244  A.  C^  by  the 
murder  of  his  benefactor,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  was 
himself  assafisinatod,  while  marching  against  l3ecius. 

4  Philip  was  an  Araluan  by  birth,  and  received,  in  the  manner  oA 
his  death^  a  righteous  retribution,  on  account  of  his  own  nefarious 
conduct  in  gaining  the  sceptre. 

32.  Deciua,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  command  a 
revolted  army,  had  been  proclaimed  be%e  the  emperor's 
death.  Upon  that  event  he  began  to  assume  the  fimctions  of 
government  249  A,  C.  His  activity  apd  wisdom  would  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  empire,  if  any  human 
means  could  effect  that  object  But  the  tendency  to  this 
state  of  thing^  was  irretrievable  and  fatal. 

The  profligacy  and  luxury  of  the  times,  the  disputes  b^ 
tween  the  Pagans  and  Christians,  and  the  beginning  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarous  naUons  from  without,  were  enfeebling 
the  empire  beyond  remedy. 

Decius  reigned  but  two  years  and  sir  months,  having  been 
cut  off,  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  by  the  treachery  of  Callus, 
liis  general, 

33.  Gallus,  raised  to  the  throne  251  A.  0.,  by  that  part  of 
the  army  which  survived  a  defeat  he  had  himself  occasioned, 
reigned  but  two  years  and  four  months.  He  was  a  vicious 
sovereign,  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  Buffered  incalcula- 
ble misery*  He  perished  in  a  civil  war,  in  which  AemilianuS; 
his  general,  opposed  him,  and  was  victorious. 

§  It  was  in  the  time  of  GalUis,  that  a  dreadful  pestilence  spread 
over  the  earth,  threatening  almost  to  depopulate  it 

34.  Valerian,  a  commander  of  one  c€  the  armies  of  the  em* 
pue,  succeeded  lo  the  throne  254  A.  C,  c0ntmry  to  the  ex- 
pectations o(  Aenulianus.  In  a  war  with  the  Persians,  haying 
been  taken  prisoner,  he  suffered  unheard  of  hardsh^ys  aifid  in« 
suit,  and  at  length  was  put  to  death  in  the  mocit  cruel  manner. 

§  Sapor,  the  Persian  kmg,  happenecl  to  secure  the  person  of  Val^ 
dan.  We  are  told  that  he  always  used  the  onperor  as  a  footstoot 
for  mounting  his  horse,  and  Uiat  he^eiWm  observed,  ^^^Mch  an  atti^de 
wafs  the  best  i^tatue  thul  could  he  erecjU^  in  hooQUtpf  his  victory.'' 

The  mamier  of  Valerian^s  death  is  almost  too  norrid  to  be  men- 
tioned. His  eyes  wer^  first  plucked  out,  and  a^ei^ftrds  he  was  flay* 
ed  alive,  when  his  skin  was  dyed  red,  and  ^xpoMlIn  a  lismple.  w 
was  seven  years  a  prisoner.  ■    .< 

35.  Gallienuts  son  of  Valerian,  wns  cfaaaan. emperor  260 
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A.  0.  He  promised  to  avenge  the  infndts  and  death  of  lua 
Afcther ;  hut  a^r  his  elevation,  be  thought  only  of  his  own 
base  pleasmes,  while  the  empire  was  attacked  without,  and 
distracted  within.  Thirty  pretenders  were  at  one  time  con- 
tending for  the  dotnini6n  of  the  state.  Oallienus  suffered  a 
violent  death. 

36.  Uppn  the  death  of  Gallientis,  Plavius  Claudius  was 
invested  with  the^urple,  268  A.  C,  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  the  army,  ami  the  whole  Roman  people.  He  whs  an  ac- 
tive, wise,  and  good  prince;  but  unhappily  his  reign  wa« 
short,  being  less  tli^n  two  years.  He  died  a 'natural  death, 
which  was  more  frequently  the  lot  of  the  virtuous,  than  of  the 
profligate  emperors. 

J  Claudius  opposed  with  success  the  Goths,  Heruli,  &c.  who  had 
rhraded  the  empire  on  the  north,  in  one  instance  destroying  an  array 
Of  900,000  men ;  and  he  likewise  OTerthrew  the  Geraiaiis,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt.  His  energy  stfiyed,for  a  short  time, 
the  decline  of  the  empire. 

37.  The  army  made  choice  of  Aurelian  as  emperor,  270 
A.  C.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  but  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  valiant  commanc^  of  his  age.  After  his  elevation,  his 
time  was  passed  in  repressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  particularly  in  carrying  ojq  a  war  with  Zenobia,  a  prin- 
cess of  Palmyra,  commonly  styled  the  Queen  of  the  East, 
whom  he  conquered,  and  brought  captive  to  Rome.  Witli 
great  courage  and  military  talents,  he  was  cruel.  He  fell  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  raised  against  him  by  some  of  his 
subjects'. 

(  His  strength  was  sa|d  to  be  so  great,  that  in  one  single  engage- 
ment, he  lulled  40  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900 
at  different  times.  The  degeneracy  of  his  people  seemed  almost  to 
justify  his  severities,  in. punishing  oflenderti;  but  it  is  said  thatwhmi 
he  was  about  to  sign  certain  edlSs  against  ^e  ehristiafns,  who  wert 
an  inofiennre  people,  he  wa»  dieterred  fr(»B  the  act,  by  a  thunder-bolt, 
whioh  fell  so  near  his  person,  .that  his  escape  was  thought  to  be  mi- 
raculous. 

38.  Severed  montbd  elapsed  bef6re  a  new  emperor  waF 
elected.  At  length  Tacitus  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
reins  of  government,  27.5  A.  C.  He  was  ^  man  of  great  me- 
rit, but  .unfortunately  to  the  enfipire^  he  died  of  a  fever  after  a 
leign  of  only  six  months,  at  the  age  trf  75. 

§9*  His  successor  was  Probiis,  though  a  minority  in  the 
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amiy  chose  Flman,  a  brother  of  Tacitus.  Florian  enjoyed 
iliis  distuiction  but  two  mondis ;  for  upon  the  estabUshmeBC 
ot  Probus  in  the  empire,  he  sought  a  voluntary  death. 

Probus  possessed  uncommoa  activity,  courage,  and  integri- 
ty, and  was,  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians, 
and  in  suppressing  the  numerous  factions  which  arose  in  his 
dominions.  Offeiuling  his  sc^diers  by  obliging  them  to  drain 
an  extensive  fen  in  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  was  slain 
in  a  con^iracy  which  they  had  formed  against  him,  282 
A.  C. 

§  Probus  was  bora  of  noble  parentage,  and  was  eariy  distinguish- 
ed by  his  excellent  qualities.  lie  was  frequoitly  the  first  man  that, 
in  b^ieging  towns,  scaled  the  walls,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

His  energy  and  virtue,  great  as  they  were,  could  scarcely  present 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  tide  of  calamities  that  rushed  i^n  the  em- 
pire. In  a  war,  however,  with  the  Germans  in  Gaul,  he  slew  400,000 
men ;  and  at  various  times  r^uised  many  other  enemies,  particular- 
ly the  Sarmatians,  Goths  ancf  BlemiL  The  last  were  a.  people  who 
had  left  the  forests  of  Ethiopia,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Araloa 
and  Jiidea. 

Amoug  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  wis 
Bonosus,  who  was  remarkable  as  given  to  intoxication.  The  rebel 
being  overcome,  hanged  himself  in  despair.  Probus  sedng  him  im- 
mediately after  this  event,  pointed  to  his  body,  and  with  great  hu- 
mour observed,  "  There  hangs,  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle." 

40.  Cams,  praetorian  prefect  to  the  deceased  emperor,  was 
chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him  282  A.  C.  He  associated 
with  him  in  command,  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian. 
Carus,  and  his  son  Numerian,  were  worthy  of  the  empire, 
but  Carinus  was  given  to  vice.  Their  reign,  however,  was 
only  of  two  years'  continuance.  Carus  was  smitt^i  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  in  hij  tent,  and  his  sons  were  killed  soon 
after — Numerian  by  an  act  of  treachery,  Carinus  in  a  con- 
test with  Diocletian,  .who  had  been  chosen  emperor. 

§  Numerian  was  so  affected  by  the  deaidi  of  his  father,  that  through 
excess  of  weeping,  he  brought  on  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  in  conse- 
quence of  wMch  he  wds  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  dose  litter.  In 
this  situation  he  was  murdered  by  his  ambitious  father-in-law,  Aper, 
who  was  soon  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  Diodetian. 

41.  Diocletian  began  his  reign  in  284  A.  C,  and  twoyeary^ 
afterwards,  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his  general 
Maximian.  Under  their  united  auspices,  the  enemies  of 
Rome  were  frequently  repulsed.     At  the  expiration  of  about 
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eight  yeart  from  llmt  time,  tliey  took  two  coIleagued^Gal^riiis 
and  Constantius  ;  and  bestowal  upon  each  the  title  of  Caesar. 

This  dtate  oH  things  was  novel.  There  was  a  four  fold 
division  of  the  government,  Ayith  two  empennrs  and  two  Cse- 
ears  at  its  head,  each  having  a  nominal  supremacy.  Diocle* 
tian,  however^  was  the  master  spirit  that  moved  and  controlled 
ilie  whole.  In  this  state,  the  government  was  administered 
a  few  years,  when  strange  to  relate  the  two  emperors  resigned 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  two  Csesars,  and  retired 
into  private  life  304  A.  C. 

Diocletian  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  abdication,  aa 
he  contentedly  spent  eight  or  nine  yeara  in  rural  privacy,  and 
in  cultivating  his  garden.  Maximian  soon  began  to  be  dis- 
contented, and  made  several  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  resmne 
his  former  powers.  His  intrigues  in  Britain,  where  Constanr 
tine  and  his  son  Constantino  resided,  cost  him  his  life.  Di- 
ocletian died  about  312  A.  C.     Maximian  perished  310  A.  C. 

§  Dtocletiaii^s  parentage  was  mean.  According  to,some  he  was  the 
son  of  a  scrivener;  and  according  lo  others,  of  a  slave.  When 
elected  to  the  empire  he  was  forty  years  old,  and  owed  his  exalta- 
tion entirely  to  his  merit,  having  passed  through  the  varioits  grada- 
tions of  office,  witn  sagacity,  courage,  and  success.  He  chose  Ga- 
lerius  for  his  associate,  giving  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  whh  a  view 
,to  secure  his  aid  in  opposing  Narses,  the  king  of  Persia  and  Parthia, 
who  had  invaded  Mesopotamia.  In  this  enterprise  they  met  with  sig- 
nal success.  Other  enemies  tliey  subdued,  except  the  northern  na- 
tions, who,  though  repulsed  and  slaughtered  in  incredible  numbers, 
were  ever  ready  to  embrace  fresh  ppportunitiesof  renewing  hostilities* 

Diocletian,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  retired  to  his  native 
coimtry,  Dalmatia,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace  for  his  ae- 
commodatlon,  near  the  town  of  ^alona.  Here  he  led  a  secure  and 
quiet  life.  When  some  of  his  finends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
resmne  the  empire,  he  replied,  "  that  if  they  knew  his  present  hap- 
piness, they  would  rather  endeavour  to  fmitate  than  disturb  it." 

Maximian  was  a  native  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia^  and  was  adopt- 
ed by  Diocletian  as  emperor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  many  enemies  of  his  country,  though  his 
arms  in  Britain  were  unsuccessful.  He  adopted  'Constantius  as 
Caesar,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Caranshs,  a  pnncipal 
comn^ander  in  Britain,  who  had  prodaimed  himself  emp^rw. 

42.  When  Diocletian  and  Maxhnian  resigned  their  power, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  were  universally  acknowledged 
304  A.  0.  Constantius  governed  the  western  parts  of  the 
empire.  Galerius  the  eastern.  They  took  in  with  them  two 
partners,  so  tlial  the  en^e  was  again  under  the  guidance  of 
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foiir  persons,  all  invested  withsupreme  auth^ty ;  each  having 
his  distinct  depaitment.  Severus  and  Maxiroian  were  th^ 
persons  who  were  created  Caesars. 

Const€thtius  was  a  vrorthy  character,  Galerius  was  the  re- 
verse. CoDstantius  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  306  A.  C,  leav- 
ing his  son  Constantine  as  his  successor.  Galerius  died  four 
years  afterwards  of  an  extraordinary  incurable  disecise.  He 
had  instigated  Diocletian  to  persecute  the  christians. 

§  The  western  parts  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  Oonstantius, 
consisted  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  greaiesi  part  of  Africa,  together  with 
Spain,  Graul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The  eastern  parts,  or  the  do- 
minion of  Galerius,  consisted  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Thmce,  Mor 
^•edonia,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  lesser  Asia,  togeUier 
with  Eg3rpt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  other  oriental  countries. 

An  anecdote  of  the  following  kind  is  related  of  Oonstantius : — 
when  he  was  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  christian  offio»;«  of  his 
household ;  though  he  would  not  suffer  the  christians  to  be  injured, 
he  sent  away  in  disgrace  the  few  that  complied,  alleging,  ^Uhat 
those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God,  would  never  be  faithAil  to 
their  prince." 

43.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period^  persecutions  of  the  christians  more  or  less  prevailed 
in  the  empire.  At  times,  this  unoffending  class  of  the  Ro- 
man subjects  suffered  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  the  edicts 

.  of  the  emperors.  Historians  have  usually  reckoned  ten  ge- 
neral p^secutions  of  the  christians.  The  names  of  the  em- 
perors, under  whom  these  persecutions  were  experienced, 
were  the  following : — NerO,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
Severus,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Y^erian,  Aurelian,  and  Dio- 
cletian. 

Most  of  these  emperors  persecuted  the  christians  from 
malignity,  and  for  the  gratification  of  their  cruel  dispositions. 
Others  did  it,  (though  their  conduct  was  indefensible,)  from 
ignoi'ance  or  pic^udice,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
dbe  common  corruption  of  our  nature. 

f  As  this  period  is  named  from  the  persecutions  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  endured  under  the  Roman  emperors,  it 
might  seem  proper  here,  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  subject 
But  a  few  of  these  will  be  included  in  an  article  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  tq  be  embodied  in  the  prescoit  volume. 

JUDEA. 

44.  3uDEAy  already  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  became  a 
province  of  the  empire  6  A.  C.  upon  Uie  banishment  of  Ar- 
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th61dti9,  rfdest  IBrl  of  Hfert)a  the  Great.    It  was  at  the  coni- 

•  liienctemehl  of  this  perkxi,  that  the  birth  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  before  noticed  in  the  Roman  history,  took 
pleU^.  Herod,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  crimes  shed  the 
bl6od  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  h(^  that  the  in- 
fant Jesus  would  fall  among  them.  He  died  miserably,  soon 
after  this  transaction. 

§  In  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  sceptre,  agreeaWy  to  andent  prophecy, 
having  departed  from  Judah,  by  the  contr(^  which  the  Romans  had 
over  the  government,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4000.  This  has  already  been  explained.  We  use,  however,  the 
vulgar  era  (4004)  and  assign  the  subsequent  events  according  to  that 
calculation.  The  mistake  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  anci^^t  chro- 
nplogers  has  been  too  far  sanctioned  by  Time,  to  be  now  remedied. 

His  birth,  which  was  announced  by  angels  to  the  shepherds  of 
flethlehem,  and  which  brought  the  eastern  magi  to  worship  him, 
exceedingly  troiAled  Herod  and  the  prinfeipal  Jews,  who  became 
apprehensive  of  new  wars  and  commotions.  After  finding  out  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  (viz.  Bethlehem,)  Herod  determined  on  his 
death,  by  destroying  all  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  its  vicinity, 
"  from  two  years  oTd  and  under." 

The  providence  of  God,  however,  had  removed  the  holy  child  be- 
yond his  reach,  inasmudi  as  his  parents  had  fled  with  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  into  Egypt.  Herod's  death  soon  occurring,  they  return- 
ed from  Egypt,  and  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  detail  events  here,  which  more  properly  be- 
long to  ecclesiastical  history.  We  would  only  say,  that  after  a  labo- 
rious and  useful  life,  in  the  third  year  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the 
th*JHy-third  of  his  age,  Jesus  Christ  expiated  human  transgression, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  PUate,  the 
Rcmian  governor,  upon  a  Ma%  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his 
own  countrymen,  the  Jews. 

This  glorious  personage,  who  was  *'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
came  into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  In  his  ha- 
m?ui  nature  he  was  lineally  descended  from  David,  though  the  fami- 
ly at  the  period  of  his  birth,  had  become  ol)scure  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  The  ^ects  of  his  appearance  in  the  world  were  from  the 
beginning,  decisive.  The  holy  system  which  he  taught,  considering 
the  hostility  of  man  to  truth  and  piety,  was  diffused  with  great  rapi- 
dity, under  the  ministry  of  the  i4)ostles.  Reformation  of  moral 
character  was  its  aim,  object  and  result  Its  effects  haye  ev«r  been 
great,  and  such  they  will  be  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  civil  affaire  of  the  Jews,  from  the  commencement  of 
this  era  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  Vespasian, 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  particularly  described.  A  brief 
Bun^riiary  of  them  follows. 

$  Archelaiis,  under  whom  Judea  became  In  form  a  Ronjjui  prft- 
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%im)e,  t>os9e86ed  only  a  teirarchy^  or  t^t  fourtti  part  of  the  Idtogdom 
of  Jewry.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  into  three  more  te- 
trarehies,  which  were  those  of  Galilee  and  Petraea  possessed  by  Herod 
Antipatas ;  that  of  Itur^a  possessed  %  Philip,  another  son  of  Herod ; 
and  that  of  Abilene  possessed  by  Eysanias,  who  being  afterwards 
banished  into  Craul,  had  his  province  governed  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  successcMT  of  Archdaus  was  Herod  H.  named  Antipas,  who 
man  ied  his  brother  Philip's  wifa  This  was  the  incestuous  marriage 
on  account  of  which  John  the  Baptifit  rq?roved  Herod,  as  mentioned 
In  the  New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Herod  that  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  occurred. 

Herod  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  aon  Herod  the  Great.  Caligula, 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  at  that  time  invested  him  with  the  tetrarchy 
of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king.  The 
other  tetrarchies  fell  to  his  possession  diortly  afterwards.  It  was 
this  Herod  who  caused  the  apostle  James  to  be  martyred,  the  apostle 
Peter  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  himself  smitten  by  an  angel  and 
devoured  by  ^orms. 

His  son  Agrippa  lAinor,  succeeded,  and  was  the  last  .king  of  Jew- 
ry. It  was  before  him,  that  the  aposUe  Paul  pleaded  in  defence  o/ 
the  gospel.  ^ 

45.  During  the  reign  of  Agrippa  Minor,  Jerusalem  was 
attacked  by  Titus  (Vespasian)  70  A.  D.  The  cause  of  this 
attack  originated  in  the  com  motions  and  insurrections  of  the 
Jews,  which  were  frequent  about  this  time.  This  miserable 
people  had  suffered  greatly,  from  the  injustice  and  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  the  agents  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  they  consequently  rose  in  rebellion. 

A  signal  vengeance  fell  upn  their  heads.  Jerusalem-waf^ 
■  beseiged,  and  one  million  of  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
on  the  occasion.  To  such  distress  were  the  Jews  reduced  by 
famine,  that  mothers  murdered  their  children  for  food.  The 
people  suffered  greatly  in  other  parts  of  Judea ;  and  though 
numbers  remained  in  their  native  land,  vast  multitudes  were 
dispersed  over  the  frice  of  the  earth,  on  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  wanderers. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  will  see  in  these  events,  a  re- 
markable fidfilment  of  the  pr^ictions  of  the  ancient  proptiets 
3nd  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  will  also  learn  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  despising  divine  admonitions,  and  abusing  religious 
privileges.  The  Jews  are  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the  ^*uth 
of  scriptute. 

§  Nero,  who  was  emperor  when  the  war  with  the  Jews  commenc- 
'«d,  entrustfed  the  management  of  it  to  his  general,  Vespasian,  who, 
accompanied  by  his  son  THu8,-cmd  a  'powerftdftrtoyyfionnyed  in  Sy- 
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rift;  97  A.  C.  Vespasian  soon  after  b^Bing  chosen  emperor,  left  order* 
with  his  son  Titus,  to  continue  the  war,  whUe  he  himself  set  out  for 
Rome. 

Titus  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  diligence,  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  within  a  few  months,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants.  Twice,  during  the  siege,  Titus 
offered  them  very  favourable  terms,  but  so  infatuat^  were  they,  that 
they  not  only  refused  his  offers,  but  insulted  at  length  his  messenger, 
Flavins  Josephus,  in  the  most  wanton  and  virulent  manner.    ' 

After  this  conduct,  there  remained  no  more  mercy  for  the  Jews. 
Titus  caused  the  hands  of  those  who  had  voluntarily  sought  shelter 
in  the  Roman  camp,  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  city, 
and  others  he  crucified  in  the  sight  of  their  countrymen.  Famine, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  performing  its  dreadful  work  within  the 
walls.  Wlien  Titus  entered  the  city  he  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  this  general  order,  the  city  was  destroyed  to  its 
foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  demolished. 
Josephus  sa.ys  that  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  war  was  ninety-seven  thousand ;  and  the  number  killed 
in  the  city  during  the  same  period,  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
one  million.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  the  country,  now  paid 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  were  entirely  subject  to  their  laws. 

46.  After  this  event  Jerusalem  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  in 
118  the  inhabitants  attempted  again  to  rebel,  but  were  speedily 
overcome.  Adrian,  the  emperor,  incensed  at  tlie  conduct  of 
this  stubborn  people,  resolved  to  level  their  city  with  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  those  new  buildings  erected  by  the  Jews,  and 
to  «ow  salt  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  place  had  stood. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  fore-- 
told,  that  neither  in  the  /city  nor  in  the  temple,  should  one 
stone  be  left'  upon ,  another.  This  therefore  may  be  called 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  47  years 
after  that  of  Titus. 

Adrian,  however,  soon  built  the  city  over  anew,  and  called 
it  Aelia  Capitolina.  It  was  a  short  lived  change,  for  when 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Coustantine  tlie  Great, 
visited  the  city,  she  found  it  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  state. 

PARTfflA. 

47.  The  Parthian  em[»re  at  the  beginmng  of  this  period, 
continued  under  the  sway  of  the  first  branch  of  the  Arsacl- 
dflB.  Phraates  IV.  then  possessed  the  throne.  Three  sove- 
reigns succeeded  him,  when  after  short  reigns,  the  second 
branch  of  the  Aruu»dao  commenced 
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Vi^tmcsLirad  the  last'of  the  three-soverstgBttif  the  first  brwich. 
He  had  been  dispatched  from  Rome,  where  he  was  a  hoi^laas,  to 
reiga  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  invited  him  to  be  their  kiiuf ; 
bnt  affecting  the  Roman  dress  and  manners  he  incurred  the  dialike 
ot  his  people,  aAd  was  driven  from  the  throne,  to  aaike  room  for 
Artabaniis,  of  the  royal  family  of  Media. 

48.  The  second  branch  of  the  ArsacidsB  conunenced  18 
years  A.  C.  under  Artabanus  III.  It  lasted  nearly  tAvo 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  sovereigns.  The  Romans  oc- 
casionally defeated  the  Parthians  and  made  them  tributary, 
but  could  never  keep  them  long  under  the  yoke.  To  the  liis- 
Ibry  of  the  Parthian  kings,  We  attach  very  little  importance. 
The  empire  was  at  length  restored  to  the  Persians  after  they 
had  been  subject  to  th.e  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

§  Artabanus  Y,  the  last  of  this  branch,  having  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  Caracalla,  the  Romans  entered 
Pahhiff^cuid  destroyed  many  cities ;  but  Macrinus,  the  successor  of 
Caracalla,  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Pardiians.  Artabanus  was  killed  in  bJEittle  by  Artaxares,  a  Persian, 
who,  revolting  from  the  Parthians,  restored  the  empire  to  Persia. 
The  subsequent  details  belong  to  the  Persian  history. 

'       PERSIA. 

49.  After  the  Persians  had  been  subject  to  the  Parthiana 
durmg  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  time 
that  they  passed  from  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Artax- 
ares, an  ignoble  but  courageous  Persian,  excited  a  revolt 
among  his  countrymen,  which  terminated  in  the  restomticHi 
df  the  Persian  empire.     223  A.  C. 

Artaxares  having  accomplished  his  design,  and  ascended 
the  throne,  assum^  the  pompous  title  of  king  of  kings,  and 
asserted  bis  right  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  ancient  empire, 
which  were  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Romans.  '  War 
therefore  ensued  between  these  two  powers,  and  the  Per- 
sians were  terribly  defeated  in  a  single  battle  by  Alexander 
Severus.  They  soon  however  regained  the  ground  they  had 
lost. 

Artaxares  was  followed  by  a  series  of  princes,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  during  this  period  was  Sapores  I.  who 
was  his  inmiediate  successor.  The  d3ma8ty  which  Artaxares 
founded,  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Sassanidae, 
from  Sassan,  his  father. 
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4  Of  Saporefl^  it  10  reoQrded  ^at  he  conquered  sev^al  cities  iu  .Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  from  the  Romans,  which  however  were  recov- 
ered by  the  youngest  Gordian ;  that  in  258  he  captured  Antioch, 
p^i^rating  into  Cappadocia,  and  besieging  Cassara,  which  being 
taken  through  treachery,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  ana 
-the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  year  the  emperor  Valerian 
living  advanced  into  the  east,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  cruelty,  as  has  already  been  described.  Sapores,  after 
considerable  reverse  of  fortune,  having  become  odious  to  his  subjects 
for  his  cruelties*  was  assassinated  by  the  Satraps. 

Hormisdas  II.  was  the  last  prince  of  this  period.  He  eiijoyed  a 
peaceful  reign.  After  his  death,  the  lords  of  the  country  seized  his 
son  and  confined  him  in  a  tower,  because  he  threatened  to  cause  them 
all  to  be  flayed  dive,  for  not  rising  in  token  of  obedience  to  him 
at  a  royal  banquet,  on  a  day  when  he  returned  from  hunting.  The 
queen  being  pregnant,  the  magi,  by  placing  the  crown  upon  her 
own  person,  affected  to  crown  the  prince,  who,  they  persuaded 
themsdres,  would  be  bom  of  her. 

CHINA. 

60.  In  the  history  of  China,  the  fifth  dynasty  which  com- 
meuced  about  200  years  before  the  christian  era,  terminated 
during  the  present  period,  viz.  in  the  year  221  A.  C.  It  is 
called  the  dynasty  of  Han,  and  lasted  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  under  twenty-five  emperors  The  head  of 
this  dynasty  was  Lien-pang,  a  soldier,  who,  overcoming  the 
last  emperor,  and  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
Kao-Tsou. 

§  Kao-Tsou  reigned  with  clemency  and  moderation.  In  his 
reign,  paper,  ink,  and  hair  pencils,  still  used  in  China  instead  of  pens, 
were  invented.  He  was  one  of  the  few  emperors  who  governed  for 
tliemselves.    Under  the  r^t,  the  eunuchs  obtained  great  authority. 

Vuti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family,  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  and  ordered  the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools.  He  fell  under  the  pow*jr  of  a  strong  ddusion,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  a  liquor  whkji  would  make  him  immor- 
tal. 

The  sixth  dynasty  began  221  A.  C;  and  ended  265 
A.  C.  It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Heou-Han,  and  lasted  forty- 
four  years.  China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empires, 
under  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Han.  The  various 
parts  terminated  at  different  periods,  although  the  whole  be- 
came reunited  at  length  under  the  seventh  dynasty  in  ^65, 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  I. 

1.  Livy,the  prince  of  Roman  historians. 

2.  Ovid»  a'dislinguished  Roman  poet 

3.  Tibulius,  a  famous  elegiac  poet  of  Rome. 

4.  Strabo,  ct  celebrated  geographer  and  historian. 

5.  Seneca,  a  Roman  moralist  and  philosopher. 

6.  Lucan,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 

7.  Pliny,  (the  elder)  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history 
whose  works  are  extant. 

8.  CtuintiUan,  an  eminent  Roman  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian. 

9.  Tacitus,  an  eminent  philosophic  historian. 

10.  Plutarch,  the  principal  biographer  of  antiquity. 

11.  Juvenal,  an  eminent  satirical  poet. 

12.  M.Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor  and  philosophical  wri- 
ter. 

\  a'  A^-^       ^^^  f  learned  Christian  writers,  commonly  cal- 

16.  Cyprian,     ) 

§  1.  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Naples  and  Rome,  particularly  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Of 
his  life  not  much  is  known,  yet  his  fame  was  so  universally  spread, 
even  in  his  life  time,  tuat  an  inhabitant  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  travel- 
led all  the  way  to  Rome,  merely  to  see  the  man  whose  ^vritings  had 
^iven  him  so  much  pleasure.  Livy  died  at  Padua  in  his  sixty-scr 
venth  year,  A.  C.  17. 

This  writer  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  originally  consisted  of  140  books,  of  which  only  35  are  ex- 
tant In  this  work  he  is  always  great — clear,  spirited,  bold,  and 
masterly  in  description.  The  high  rank  which  he  nolds  among  his- 
torians win  probably  never  be  disputed.  He  often  copied  from  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Polybins. 

2.  Ovid  was  b"om  at  Sulmo,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about  43  years 
B.  C.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  bar;  but  though  his  pro- 
ffress  in  the  study  of  eloquence  was  great,  yet  nothing:  could  divert 
him  from  paying  hjs  court  to  the  muses.  Every  thing  he  wrote 
was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers.  His  name  soon  became  known, 
and  tlie  great  geniuses  of  the  age  honoured  him  with  their  notice,  and 
some  of  them  with  their  correspondence.  Augustus  also  patronized 
him  with  the  utmost  liber^ity. 

The  days  of  his  J)rosperity  were  not  many.  For  some  cai)s^ 
which  is  not  ascertained,  the  emperor  banished  him  to  a  place  named 
Tomos  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lif& 
and  he  spent  it  in  unmanly  repining  and  impatience.  He  offeree? 
the  most  abject  flattery  to  Augustus,  but  both  he  and  l^s  successor 
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Tlbenua  were  iDexorablc    Orid  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  of  his 
banishment 

The  poems  which  he  left  behind  him  have,  the  most  of  them,  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time.  Tliey  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
elegance,  though  often  debased  by  indelicacy  of  expression.  ^  Ovid 
every  where  paints  natpre  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  Fasti,  a 
part  of  which  is  lost,  are  thought*  to  be  the  best  written  of  all  his 
poems.  It  is  known  that  the  poems  of  Ovid  were  favourites  with  the 
great  English  bard,  John  Milton. 

3.  TibuUus  was  a  Roman  Knight.  He  at  first  engaged  in  the 
toils  of  war ;  but  dissatisfied  with  such  a  life,  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  ease,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  an  enervating  Ita- 
lian climate.  His  favorite  study  was  the  writing  of  love  verses.  In 
these  elegant  trifles  he  shewed  himself  an  accomplished  poet  Four 
books  of  elegies  are  all  that  remain  of  his  compositions.  They  are 
so  beautiful  in  language,  and  so  pure  in  sentiment,  that  TibuUus  is 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  prince,  of  elegiac  poets. 

4.  Strabo  was  a  native  of  Amasia,  and  died  25  years  A^  C  His 
geographical  work,  divided  into  17  books,  is  the  only  composition  of 
his  remaining.  This  is  justly  considered  an  elegant,  classical,  and 
learned  wor£  It  is  written  in  Greek,  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  and  countries  of  the  world.  Strabo  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  regions  he  has  desjKribed,  in  quest  of  ac- 
curate information.  Among  his  books  which  have  been  lost,  are 
historical  commentaries. 

5.  Seneca  (Lucius  Anna^us)  was  horn  at  Cord6va,  in  Spain.  H^ 
became  early  distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar,  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  pleader ;  but  he  relinquiBbed 
this  road  to  fame,  and  became  a  candidate  for  public  emplpymenta 
He  obtained  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  by  a  shameful  indiscretion, 
having  incurred  th^  displeasure  of  Caligula,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  In  five  years  he  was  recalled  by  the  impress 
Agrippina,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  ^n  Nero,  which  of- 
fice he  discharged  with  honor. 

Nero  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraint  which  his  preceptor  iajr 
posed  upMOu  his  vicious  inclinations,  pretended  that  Seneca  had  cour 
spired  with  Piso  against  his  life,  and  sent  antess^pg^  to  Seneca  to 
acquaint  him  that  he  must  die ;  permitting  him  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.  The  JDhilosopher  received  the  mandate  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  ordered  the  veins  of.  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  opened.  The 
blood  however  flowed  slowly— poison  and  the  warm  bath  were 
therefore  resorted  to :  but  being  without  eflfect,  he  was  at  last  smotbr 
ered  in  the  vapour  of  a  stove.  His  death  took  placp  in  his  ^veatyr 
second  year,  65  A.  C. 

6.  Lucan  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  ^nd,  nephew  of  Seneca.  He 
early  went  to  Rome,  where  his  rising  talents  procured  him  the  favoyf 
of  Nero.  He  had  the  imprudjBuce,  however^  to  enter  into  a  poetical 
contest  with  l^is  Imperial  patrpn,  and  obtaining  an  ^a^  victory,  af 
might  have  been  eiqpect^  he  ever  afterwards  was  ^n  objeci  oi  ^ 
^jnperor's  hatred.    The  insults  to  which  the  poet  wast  contmually 
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exposed,  proroked  his  resentment  to  such  a)3epree,  that  he  joined 
f^  m  his  conspiracy  against  that  monster.  The  discovery  of  the 
plot,  of  course,  consigned  him  to  death.  He  died  a  young  man,  be- 
mg  onljr  in  his  2Cth  year. 

Of  his  works,  his  Pharfalia  only  remains.  This  poem  cdebratee 
the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey^  and  is  unfinished.  It  has  been  va- 
riously estimated.  The  moral  grandeur  of  its  sentiments  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  some  think  him  more  of  an  orator  than 
a  poet. 

7.  Pliny  (the  elder)  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  noble  fomily.  He 
was  distinguished  in  civil  life,  as  well  in  scientific  pursuits.  To  his 
public  duties  he  attended  through  the  day,  but  the  night  he  devoted 
to  study.  He  lost  no  time  by  idleness  or  dissipation.  Every  mo- 
ment that  could  be  spared  from  business  was  occupied  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.    He  turned  his  attention  morerparticularly  to  Nature. 

His  work  on  Natural  History,  comprised  In  37  books,  is  full  of 
erudition.  It  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  is  written  in  an 
interestmg  and  sprightly  manner,  ahhough  the  style  possesses  not 
the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the  various  authors  whom 
he  had  read,  but  these  have  not  reached  us. 

His  love  of  knowledge  cost  him  his  life.  An  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius happening  at  the  time  when  he  lay  at  Misenum,  where  he  com- 
manded a  fleet,  he  was  induced  to  approach  the  mountain,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  observati^s  on  the  interesting  phenomenon. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  burning  lava  which 
poured  from  the  volcano,  and  suffocated  and  scorched,  he  soon  per- 
ished. This  memorable  event  happened  iii  the  79lh  yeai^  of  the€hris- 
tian  era. 

8.  Quintilian  was  a  native  of  Spain.  After  twenty  years  labo- 
rious employment  in  teaching  rhetoric,  and  in  pleading  at  the  bar  at 
Rome,  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  industry. 
Here  he  dedicated  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  and  to  com- 
position. .  His  success  as  an  author,  and  the  favours  ef  the  empei-or 
Domitian,  af^rdtedliiiii  a  high  delight.  But  no  situation  is  perfect- 
ly happy — the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  filled  him  with  almost 
inconsolable  grief.    He  died  95  A.  C. 

His  Institutions,  in  12  books,  i?  the  most  i)erfect  system  of  ora- 
tory extant.  In  this  work,  he  delineates  that  which  goes  to  con^i- 
lute  a  perfect  orator,  together  with  all  the  preparation  necessary. 
This  work  remained  Undiscovered  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

0.  Tacitus  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  born  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  His  genius  and  talents  procured  him  the  flavour  of  several 
emi)erors  in  succession,  and  he  was  raised  at  last  to  the  consular 
dignity.  He  was  not  destitute  of  distinction  as  an  orator,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  mankind  as  an  historian.  A  peculiar  friendship 
existed  between  him  and  Pliny,  though  the  one  was  sternly  partial 
to  a  republican  governmait,  and  the  other  was  a  great  admirer  of 
hnpenal  power. 

The  compositions  of  Tacitus  were  contained  in  thirty  books,  of 
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which  there  now  remaiQ  only  twenty-one.  Of  these^  his  Annals  in- 
dude  sixteen,  and  his  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors  five.  Taci-. 
tus  has  many  excdlencies  of  style.  Its  most  striking  characteiistic, 
perhaps,  is  conciseness.  He  has  great  force  and  depth  of  thought 
and  is  candid  and  impartial  in  his  statements.  In  his  biographical 
sketches,  he  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Tiberius,  is  his  masterpiece.  Some 
have  complained  of  him  as  being  obscure. 

10.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chajronea.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  his^native  place,  about  the  140th  year  A.  C.  Having  travel- 
1^  in  quest  of  knowledge  through  Egypt  and  Greece,  he  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school,  with  great  reputation.  Trajan, 
who  admired  his  abilities,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  consul, 
and  with  the  government  of  lUyftcum. 

After  tlie  death  of  his  imperial  patron,  he  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chaeronea ;  in  which  delightful  retirement,  he  tomposed  the  great- 
est part  of  his  works.  His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelit  v  are  remark- 
able. In  his  style,  he  is  energetic  and  animated ;  tnough  distin- 
guished neither  for  purity  nor  elegance.  Sometimes  he  is  too  cir- 
cumstantial ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 

11.  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aquinum,  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  128  A.  C,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
where  he  applied  himself  at  first  tg  declamation,  and  afterwards  to 
the  writing  of  satires. 

Sixteen  of  these  pieces  are  extant.  In  them,  he  is  an  animated, 
severe,  and  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  displays  also  much  humour. 
He,  however,  defeats  his  object,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  gross- 
ness  and  indecency  of  his  manner.  His  correctness  in  delineation 
is  the  result  of  experience  and  age.  He  has  been  called,  with  some 
reason  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets. 

12.  M.  Antoninus,  wliose  history  has  basn  given  before,  was  born 
at  Rome,  in  the  121st  year  of  the  christian  er§,^jand  died  on.^  ex- 
pedition against  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  nineteenth'year  of  his  reign. 
He  was  a  prince  of  great  talents  and  virtue.  His  death  was  regret* 
ted  by  pi  an  kind  as  a  public  loss,  and  the  greatest  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  Accordbig  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  gods,  and  in  almost  every  house  his  statue  was 
found. 

His  book  of  Meditations  has  been  much  admired  by  scholars  and 
philosophers. 

,  13.  Tertullian  lived  at  Carthage,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  He  was  originally  a  pagan,  but  afterwards 
embraced  Christianity,  and  became  one  of  its  ablest  defenders.  His 
writings  evince  that  .he  possessed  a  lively  imagination^  fer^'id  elo- 
quence, strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  considerable  acquamtance  with 
style.  His  Apology  for  the  Christians,  and  his  Prescriptions,  are  the 
best  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works.  The  historian  Gibbon,  calto 
him  the  f^stern"  Tertullian. 
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14.  Ongeu  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  about  the  y&ar  18S,  and  died 
m  254,  having  been  presbyter  of  that  city.  He  wrote  in  Grei^  He 
was  much  celebratnd  for  his  parts  and  learning.  He  was  endowed 
with  unaffected  humility  and  modesty,  and  was  extremely  rigid  in 
following  the  christian  rules.  In  the  sixty-nlntli  year  of  his  age,  he 
soffered  martyrdom.  His  works  are  many,  and  include  a  number 
of  homilies,  commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  different  trea- 
tises, besides  his  Hexapla.  This  last  work  first  gave  the  hint  for 
the  compilation  of  our  polyglot  Bibles.  Mosheim  calls  him  the  lu- 
minary of  the  christian  world,  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
but  observes,  that  he  failed  in  justness  of  judgment,  and  was  given  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

15.  Cyprian  was  a  native  and  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  of  heathen  parents, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was  a  principal  father  of 
the  church.  To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he  is  said  to 
have  abandoned  his  wife ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  charity,  he  dis- 
tributed his  goods  to  the  poor.  He  wrote  eighty-one  letters,  besides 
several  treatises,  and  rendered  his  works  valuable,  by  the  informa- 
tion he  conveys  respecting  the  discipUne  of  the  ancient  church. 

He  w^  beheaded  as  a  mart3nr,  at  Carthage,  September  14,  258 
A.  C.  Moshiem  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  eminent  abili- 
ties and  flowing  eloquence,  but  rather  too  attentive  to  the  ornaments 
of  rhetoric 


PERIOD  II. 

The  period  of  the  Northern  Invasions,  extending,  from  the 
Reign  of  Constantine  the  Gfreat,  306  pears  A.  C  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  years  A,  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Sec.  1.  The  empire  of  Rome,  as  has  already  appeared, 
had  been  for  several  years  under  the  sway  of  a  number 
of  masters,  on  all  of  wKbm  the  burden  of  government 
equally  devolved.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  was  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  306  A.  C.  upoirthe  death  of  his  fatii^ 
Constantius,  the  two,  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  bad 
abeady  been  proclaimed  306  A.  C. — ^Maxentius,  son  of  Max- 
imian,  had  about  the  same  time,  306  A.  C,  declared  himself. 
The  iwxt  year  Licinius  was  created  emperor  by  Galeriusi 
who  had  never  willingly  owned  Constantine.  These  were 
CcMistantine's  competitors,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeani 
he  lived  to  see  them  either  destroyed  in  various  ways,  or 
overcomie  in  battle^  and  himself  remaining  the  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  world4 
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Constantine.  has  been  styled  the  first  christian  emperor. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  be  stopped  the  persecutions  of  the 
chiistians — ^that  he  publicly  favoured  Christianity — defend- 
ed it  again^  its  enemies,  and  tolerated  the  profession  of  it  in  the 
empire.  Indeed,  under  his  auspices  it  became  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  that  great  change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment took  place,  which,  from  a  persecutiAg,  made  it  a  protect- 
ing power.  For  the  influence  which  Christianity  exerted 
over  the  public  conduct  of  this  emperor,  a  cause  has  been  as- 
signed, possessing  a  miraculous  character,  viz. :  his  seeing  a 
pillar  of  light  in  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  beam]^ 
the  inscription — "  By  this  conquer." 

Whether  this  were  a  real  sight,  or  a  mere  imagination,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  records  of  the  times,  as  an  undoubted  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  sucli,  we  may  readily  account  for  the  part 
which  Constantine  acted,  even  should  we  be  fxced  to  doubt 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  princijiJes. 

§  The  first  exploits  of  Constantine  were  directed  against  the  Franks, 
who  had  then  overrun  Gaul.  It  was  in  311  or  312,  when  he  was 
marching  against  Maxentius,  and  reflecting  on  the  mutability  of  the 
world,  and  the  opinions  which  then  divicfed  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  light  mentioned  above.  This  was  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  night,  Jesus  Chru4 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  with  the  same  sign. 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  empferor  caused  a  fojdl 
standard  to  be  made,  bearing  a  figure  similar  to  that  he  had  seen, 
and  commanded  that  it  should  be  carried  before  him  in  his  wars. 
Soon  espousing  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  entered  Italy,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  attacked  an^  defeated  Max- 
entius, who.  in  attempting  an  escape,  was  drown»i  in  the  Tiber. 
The  next  day  Constantine  was  received  into  the  city  as  a  deliverer. 

In  314,  a  war  was  kindled  between  Constantine  and^Licinius,  but 
it  soon  ended  in  a  peace.  Nine  years  afterwards,  hostilities  broke 
out  again,  when  Licinius  alter  two  defeats  was  obliged  to  abdicate^ 
leaving  the  government  to  Constantine  alone. 

2.  The  adnrinistration  of  Constantine  varied  very  much, 
in.  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  was  fer  more  com** 
mendable  at  the  beginnings  than  it  at  length  beaume.  His 
natural  temper  was  severe  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  pan  of 
his  re^  ^as  marked  by  several  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  and 
canguinary.  rigour.  In  protecting  and  countenancing  ^ 
iCIuristian  rdigiisi  lie  deserves  our  approbation,  although  il 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  brought  it  ihtotoo  <^i8e  ctn  nl- 
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liaiice  with  the  civil  power,  to  consist  with  its  highest  pros- 
perity. 

J»  The  character  of  Constantine  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
ogy,  or  violent  censure,  according  as  friends  or  foes  have  been 
concerned  in  drawing  it.  We  shall  do  well  perhaps  to  strike  the 
balance  between  the  different  representations — the  prejudices  of  the 
cotemporary  pagans  against  it  we  should  little  regard,  nor  should 
we  think  too  ipuch  of  the  panegyric  which  was  resorted  to  for  its 
vindication,  by  the  professed  Christians  of  his  day.  It  was  a  highly 
mixed  character  which  he  possessed. 

This  emperor  was  the  author  of  an  essential  change  in  the 
Roman  affairs,  in  another  respect  besides  that  of  reUgion.  lu 
transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantino- 
ple, he  affected  its  condition  during  the  remainder  of  its  ex* 
istence.  This  step  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  decay- 
ing fabric.  His  motives  in  this  project  cannot  be  accurately 
determined-^whether  tliey  had  reference  to  ideas  of  policy 
and  advantage,  or  purely  to  resentment  on  account  of  affronts 
received  at  Rome  Whatever  they  were,  his  own  reputation 
and  the  public  interests  were  injured. 

The  effect  of  this  measure,  though  not  immediately  felt, 
was  at  length  fatal.  After  the  government  was  apportioned 
among  the  emperor's  sons,  there  was  such  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who 
fought  with  superior  numbers,  ai^d  had  been  hitherto  re- 
pulsed, now  began  to  prevail  and  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  an  expediticm  against  the  Persians,  Constantine  died  at 
Nicomedia,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  sixty-third 
of  his  age. 

'  empire  is  said  to  have  been  pohited  out  in  the 
•Constantine  had  made  choice  of  a  situation  at 
Minor ;  but  it  seems,  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
up  the  line  and  jftew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium, 
)n  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
was  deemed  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire ;. 
fter  having  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre, 
other  public  works,  and  many  magnificent  edi- 
ig  dediieated  the  city  to  the  God  of  martyrs,  re- 
his  whole  court. 

d  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Arcaidius, 
when  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties, 
the  histories  pf  Rome  and  Constcmtinoj^e  are  necessarily 
bleiided.  ^ 
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3.  The  Roman  world  bad  Icxig  been  composed  of  dldoord- 
ant  parts,  and  tbe  work  of  corruption  and  dissolution  was  at 
this  time  making  a  rapid  progress.  The  unmense  mass  was 
kept  tc^ether  for  a  period  longer,  only  by  the  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  despotism.  The  fabric  naturally  tottered- to  its  fall, 
when  the  Pagan  principles  o[  religion,  which  constitute  au 
essential  part  of  its  foundation,  were  removed.  The  arm  of 
power  then  supplied  the  props  tliat  upheld  it,  and  this,  more 
emphatically  than  was  ever  the  -case  before. 

I  The  Roman  armies  at  this  era,  were  debased  by  the  inter mixtuie 
of  Sc3rthians,  Gfoths,  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  tribes ;  and  Con- 
stuitine,  from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5000  and 
upwanjs,  to  1000  or  1500. 

4.  Before  his  death,  Coustantine  had  settled  the  empire  oq 
five  princes — his  three  sons  and  two  nephews.  His  sons  were 
Constantine  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantitis  11.  The  nephew^ 
who  were  Ceesars,  were  named  Dalmatius,  and  Annihalianua. 
Their  sovereignty  commmenced  337  A.  G. 

Immedia^\y  upon  the  accesssion  of  tliese  princes,  Con- 
$ta^ius  contriy^  to  destroy  the  two  Ca;sars,  with  five  others 
of  bis  cousins  and  two  of  his  uncles.  Soon  after  tliis,  Con- 
stantine entered  into  a  contention  with  Constans,  and  was 
killed  ;  and  Constans  in  a  few  years  perished  in  attempting 
tq  quell  a  revest  among  his  subjects.  Constanlius,  therefor^ 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  empire.  He  reigned 
twenty-four  years  in  misfortune  and. dishonour. 

§  Iktmestic  broils,  aad  insurrections  of  the  troops,  had  left  the  west- 
em  frontiers  of  the  empire  exposed  to  the  barbarians.    The  Franks, 
Saxons,  Alemanni,  and  Sarmatians  had  de 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persians  had  kept  i 
l!he  eastern  provinces.    Al  first  Constanti 
retire ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overcome  ii 

His  cousin  Julian,  he  created  Cfesar,  but 
with  jealousy,  and  hearing  that  he  was  j 
stantius  marched  against  him.  but  died  or 
ed  his  45th  year.  In  person  he  was  c 
exertion  when  occasion  required ;  he  wa 
uxorious ;  and  in  a  word,  inherited  the  d 
of  his  father.  He  was  much  engaged  ii 
but  his  religious  principles  or  character  ci 
great  respect 

5.  Jtjdian,'comn^Hiiy  called  the  apostate^  on  account  of  his 
relapsing  into  paganism  from  a  Christian  education.  wa« 
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acknowledged  fey  the  senate,  361  A.  C.  His  army  had  pre- 
viously proclaimed  him  emperor,  much  against  his  will  \  but 
the  insult  be  received  from  Constantius,  who  exacted  submis- 
sion ta  himself  as  the  supreme  head,  determined  him  to  assert 
liis  claims  by  force  of  arms.  After  doe  prqsaraticHi  and 
vigorous  eflbrts,  he  was  happily  released  from  this  necessity, 
by  the  death  of  Constantius. 

Julian  had  already  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms 
by  repressing  the  invasions  of  tlie  barbarians.  He  was  nol 
without  several  noble  traits,  and  was  fkted  by  knowledge  ana 
energy  to  govern  a  great  people.  His  enmity  against  the 
holy  religion  of  Jesus,  was  deservedly  his  greatest  defect 
To  this  he  added  bigotry  in  favour  of  paganism,  supersti- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  a  foolish  credulity.  He  lyas  ad- 
dicted to  the  studies  of  m^^gic  and  astrology. 

He  immediately  began  the  reformation  of  abuseft  of  various 
kinds,  but  declared  in  favour  of  paganism,  re-opened  the  tem- 
ples, and  without  directly  persecuting,  did  much  to  injure 
Christians  and  their  cause.  In  363,  he  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  certain  mhaculous  appearances, 
it  is  said,  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design.  During  th^ 
same  year,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  while  pursuing  a  vic- 
torious course,  and  in  a  successful  engagement,  he  received  a 
mortal  w^ound.  He  had  reigned  but  three  years,  and  lived 
thirty-one.  . 

§  The  cunning  and  the  malice  of  Julian,  appeared,  in  treating  ^e 
Christians  with  contempt.  He  removed  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
all  employments  of  public  trust.  He  refused  them  the  benefit  of 
"ftie  laws  to  decide  their  differenced,  because  their  religion  forbade 
a  contentious  spirit ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  as  this  would  subject  them  to  the  perusal  of  pagan 
authors. 

Julian,  like  many  others  opposed  to  Christianity,  employed  wit 
and  ridicule  against  this  religion ;  for  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
-warriw.  H  is  said  in  apology  for  him,  that  he  used  these  weapons 
in  self-defence-^^at  he  was  first  lampooned  by  the  Christians. 
However  that  may  be,  religion  is  a  subject  too  sacred  to  be  treated 
in  that  manner.  One  of  his  works  against  the  Christians,  was  Mi- 
Saphogon,  or  beard  hater.  '  ' 

His  jQeessrs  is  the  most  fiunous  of  his  eomposition^,  being  a  satire 
upon  all  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Constantine. 
tim  philosophical  fable,  according  to  Gibbon,  is  "one  of  the  most 
Agreeable  and  instructive  productimis  of  ancient  wiL^' 

His  last  mom^ts  were  spent  in  c4>nver8ation  with  a  philosopher 
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pa  ihe  immortali^  of  the  soul — he  expressed  his  expectatkm  gI 
being  united  with  heaven,  and  with  the  stars,*  which  was  one  of 
his  astrological  vagaries,  and  he  breathed  his  last  without  indicating 
^e  least  sorrow  for  his  fate,  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death. 

His  attempt  to  rebuild  Uie  temple  at  Jerusalem,  was  made  with  a 
view  to  furnish  a  specious  argument  against  prophecy,  and  of  course 
the  truth  of  revelation-  The  prodigies  on  the  occasion,  which  prevent- 
ed the  completion  of  the  work,  are  attested  by  contemporary  writers, 
such  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  This 
article  of  history  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  But  whether 
w«  aHow  or  not  that  the  prodiffi^  sudi  as  earthquakes  and  balls  of 
.fire^  happene<Ji  to  the  annoyance  of  the  workmen  ami  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  commenced  work^  it  is  evident  that  something  prevented 
the  work,  for  the  temple  was  never  rebuilt,  and  thus  our  Saviour's 
prophecy  remains  as  yet  unsuspected.  "  Jerusalem  is  to  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  fulfilled." 

6.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  the  race  of  Constantius  Clorua 
became  extinct,  and  the  Roman  world  was  without  a  head, 
and  without  an  heir.  In  this  situation,  the  army  finally  fixed 
on  Jovian,  a  Pannonian,  and  the  emperor^s  first  domestic,  as 
,his  successor,  363  A.  C.  Jovian  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, by  the  cession  of  fi\e  provinces  j  for  on  Julian's  death 
the  army  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  by 
8\ich  a  sacrifice  only  could  he  save  it  and  himself. 

This  emperor  applied  himself  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
Church.  He. displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  reversed 
the  edicts  of  Juhan  respecting  Christianity.  His  reign,  which 
continued  only  seven  months,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He 
died  Suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

.  §.  While  Jovian  was  on  his  march  to  secure  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tiiiople,  his  wife  with  an  imporial  train  hastened  to  meet  him,  car- 
rying with  her  their  infant  son.  The  moment  of  embracing  hei 
husband  seemed  to  be  at  hand :  but  the  distressing  news  of  his  death 
which  was  immediately  communicated  to  her,  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed her  hopes.  He  had  died  the  night  before,  as  some  report,  by 
BiiiSbcation  from  the  vapour  of  charcoaL 

7.  Valentinian  I.,  after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  was  elected 
t^mperor  by  the  army,  364  A.  C.  One  month  after,  he  asso- 
ciated his  brother  Valens,  in  the,  empire,  and  gave  him  the 
eastern  provinces!  From  this  period,  the  division  of  the  em- 
<pir&  into  Eastern  and  Western,  became  fixed  and  permanent- 

*  Tfau  was  in  agreement  with  tbe  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  aixd  Plato^  wl^ 
seems  to  exclude  any  personal  or^cooscious  immortaUty. 
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The  empire,  however,  was  atfll  considered  as  one  body.  On 
the  East,  the  Persians  were  making  inroads.  The  West 
was  continually  invaded  by  the  northern  barbarians.  The 
latter  were  repelled  by  the  emperor  in  many  successful  bat- 
tles. He  favoured  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  equitable  and  wise.  His  temper,  howe- 
ver, was  violent  He  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ale- 
manni,  367  A.  C. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  against  whom  he  had  last  taken 
arms,  had  provoked  him  beyond  all  endurance,  so  that  when  theur 
ambassadors  came  to  sue  for  mercy,  his  anger  was  raised  to  such  a 
height,  and  his  tones  and  gestures  were  so  violent,  that  he  ruptured 
a  blood  vessel,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

In  the  East,  Valens  held  a  weak  and  inefficient  sceptre. 
Engaged  in  the  Arian  heresy  which  he  favoured,  he  threw 
the  provinces  mto  confusion  and  contention,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  his  dominions  to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
who  came  under  the  profession  of  friends  and  allies.  He 
died  in  378  A.  C. 

These  were  the  Goths  who  emigrated  from  Scandinavia, 
and  who,  together  with  several  other  barbarous  nations,  will 
soon  be  -described  in  this  account  of  the  Roman  empire,  since 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  its  destiny. 

J  In  376,  Valens  permitted  vast  hordes  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been 
inven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  to  settle  in  Thrace  Here^ 
however,  they  soon  plundered  the  very  country  coneeded  to  them  as 
an  asylum.  The  emperor  hastened  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  de- 
feated in  the  famous  battle  of  Adrianople,  two  thirds  of  his  army 
having  been  cut  to  pieces. 

Being  himself  wounded,  he  was  carried  into  a  cottage,  where  on 
the  same  day  he  was  bunit  alive  by  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to 
the  cottage,  without  knowing  that  it  contained  the  emperor  of  the 
East 

8.  Gratian,  a  son  of  Yalentinian,  succeeded  his  &ther, 
367  A.  C.  He  soon  becune  possessor  of  the  whole  empire,  by 
the  death  of  Valens.  Upon  this  event,  he  took  Theodosius 
as  his  associate,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  eastern  provin- 
ces. He  began  to  reign  in  his  17th  year,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  24  years.  He  was  a  well  disposed  prince,  but  defi- 
dent  in  energy  of  character. 

§  Gratian  undertook  to  destroy  the  remains  of  paganism  j  but 
flome,  at  the  time,  happening^  be  afflicted  by  a  severe  famine,  the 
llftvoiureni  of  that  superstition  ascribed  the.  calamity  to  the  wrath  of 
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the  gods.  A  general  dissatisfaction  ensuedy  and  Maximus,  vrhm 
commanded  in  Britain,  taking  advantage  of  this  9tate  of  things,  cau^ 
sed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Gratian  marching  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  him,  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  371 
A.C. 

9.  Yaleniiniaii  11.  was  the  successor  of  his  bi  other  Gra- 
tian. Being  dispossessed  by  Maximus,  he  took  refuge  with 
Theodosius,  who  was  then  reigning  in  the  East,  and  who 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  From  that  time  he  ruled  with 
justice.  After  wearing  the  crown  for  several  years,  he  was 
strangled  by  a  Gaul  named  Arbogastus,  who  had  assumed 
an  authority  over  his  sovereign,  S92  A.  C.  The  tyrant  Eu- 
genius,  wliom  the  Gaul  caused  to  be  proclain^ed  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

10.,  In  the  East,  after  '^the  death  of  Valens,  Theodosius 
succeeded  to  the  thrqne,  379  A.  C.  He  was  deservedly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  The  barbarians  he  repelled  with  success, 
and  he  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people  by  wise  and  salu- 
tary laws.  It  was  during  his  reign,  that  Christianity  obtain- 
ed the  entire  ascendency  over  paganism,  as  the  religiom  of 
the  Roman  people. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  11.,  the  whole  empire  came 
into  possession  of  Theodosius ;  and  he  was  the  last  who  reign- 
ed over  both  the  East  and  West.  Previously  to  his  decease, 
he  divided  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  assigning  the 
West  to  Honorius,  and  the  East  to  Arcadius.  From  this 
era  they  became  two  distinct  empires,  and  will  be  treated  of 
separately. 

§  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Count  Tlieodosius,  a  very 
able  general,  who  had  been  beheaded  by  the  order  of  Gratian.  To 
atone  for  his  injustice,  Gratian  chose  the  Count's  son  as  his  colleague, 
and  gave  him  the  East  for  his  portion.  A  few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion, he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Goths,  who  immediately 
sued  for  peace. 

In  the  year  890,  Theodosius  cruelly  punished  the  inhabitants  o| 
Thessalonica,  who  had  killed  their  governor  on  a  certain  occasion, 
by  sending  his  soldiers  against  the  place,  and  putting  7000  to  the 
sword.  Such,  however,  was  the  influence  of  St  Ambrose,  that  he 
obliged  the  emperor,  by  a  public  penance,  to  expiate  his  crime. 

In  religion,  Theodosius  espoused  the  orthodox  party.  His  fkith 
is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  argument  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacity.  He  had  conferred  on  Arcawiius,  his  eldest  son,  the  ti 
tie  of  Augustus ;  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a  throne  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  theur  subjects.  Among  qthers  wIk)  offered  their 
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homage,  was  Amphilochiua,  hiBLop  of  IdeninoL    He,  hovrevar,  ap< 

pioacned  Theodomos  alone  with  reverence,  the  ison  heaocpsted  with 
familiarity.     ^ 

The  monarch,  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishop,  gave  orders 
thai  he  should  be  thrust  from  his  presence;  but  while  the  guards 
were  engaged  in  this  act,  the  good  bishop  exclaimed,  '^Such  is  the 
treatment,  O  emperor!  which  the  king  of  heaven  has  prepared  for. 
those  impious  men  who  affect  to  worship  the  Father,  but  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  co-equal  dignity  of  his  divine  Son." 

This  declaration  had  the  effect  of  propitiating  tlie  emperor,  and 
fixing  his  mind  more  strongly  than  before,  in  the  faith. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  become  excessively 
weakened  by  its  unwieldly  extent,  and  hod  already  suffered 
much  from  the  iqpursions  of  its  barbarous  neighbours.  It 
was,  however,  destined  to  suffer  far  more  in  the  end,  from  the 
tast  named  source.  Its  separation  into  two  empires,  favoured 
the  projects  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  this  period,  poured  in 
like  a  torrent  upon  these  cultivated  regions.  The  Western 
empire  in  a  few  years  was  completely  overwhelmed. 

A  short  account  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  acted  so  con* 
spicuous  a  part  in  this  tragedy,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  this 
place. 

The  Huns  were  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  at  first  in- 
habiting the  vast  deserts  which  border  China  on  the  north. 
A  part  of  them,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  civil  wars,  retired  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  to  the  north  of  tJie  Caspian  sea^  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Ural.     '     '' 

§  From  thence,  376  'A.  C!/  advancing  towards  the  Palus  Maotis 
(sea  of  Asof )  under  Balamir,  their  chief,  they  subdued  the  Alains, 
and  forced  such  of  them  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  join 
them;  the  remainder  they  put  to  death.  With  this  accession  of 
strength  and  numbers,  they  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visogoths, 
and  having  driven  them  away  from  their  coumry,  took  possession 
of  it  themselves.  This  was  a  region  extending  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Danube.  Their  subsequent  history,  we  shall  find  identified  with 
the  Roman  affairs. 

The  Alains  inhabited  the  north  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Under 
the  first  emperors,  they  several  times  invaded  the  frontier 
provinces. 

§  Those  of  them  who  escaped  the  arms  of  the  Huns,  pushed  tlieii 
Way  towards  Pannonia,  whence  advancing  still  fiu'ther  to  the  west, 
they  united  with  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  and  continuing  their 
migrations,  they  finally  settled  in  Lusitania,  now  Portugal,  where  in 
477,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Visogoths. 
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The^  Vaidab  issued  from  Scandinavia,  now  Sweden^  and* 
crossing  the  Baltic,  first  settled  in  a  part  of  Germany.  On 
account  of  increasing-  numbers,  they  again  emigrated,  and 
taking  their  courbo  eastward,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
country  towards  the  Tanais,  whence  they  made  several  in- 
cursions upon  the  Roman  provinces. 

§  They  at  length  formed  a  junction  with  the  Suevi  and  Alains,  and 
marched  into  Spain,  a  part  of  which  they  settled,  and  called  after  their 
name,  Vandalusia  or  Andalusia.  Their  history  downward,  is  pursued 
in  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  Goths  came  originally  from  Scandinavia.  They  first 
settled  in  Pomerania,  whence  advancing  towards  the  east, 
they  took  up  their  abode  to  the  north  of  ^the  lake  Maeotis. 
Here  they  were  divided  into  Visogoths,  or  Goths  of  the  West, 
and  Ostrogoth^  or  Goths  of  the  East. 

J  Being  overcome  by  the  Huns,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
last  settlement,  and  a  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where 
they  remained  till  they  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  Heruli  also,  originated  in  Scandinavia.  They  first  emi- 
grated towards  tlie  East,  and  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Mceotig.     They  afterward  returned  towards  the  West 

§  It  Is  said  that  coming  to  the  ocean,  they  embarked  for  Thule,  one 
of  the  Shetland  islands,  or,  as  others  suppose,  what  is  now  called 
Iceland,  where  tliey  finally  settled.  As  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli. 

The  Gepidae  were  auotHer  Scandinavian  tribe.  They 
first  planted  themselves  on  the  Vistula,  \vhence  they  advan- 
ced east  towards  the  Tanais.  \^  ,     r^  .      ^    . 

§  Here  being  subdued  by  Attila,  the  Hun,  they  served  under  him 
in  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Upon  his  death,  they  shook  off  the  yoke. 
They  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  Lombards. 

The  Suevi  were  a  warlike  nation  of  Germany,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  it  in  which  BerHn  is  now  situated.  They  were 
great  wanderers,  and  often  changed  their  habitations. 

§  In  406,  they  entered  (Jaul  with  the  Alains  and  Vandals,  with 
whom  they  passed  into  Spain,  in  a  part  of  which  \hey  established  a 
monarchy.    This  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Visogoths. 

The  Burgundians  first  inhabited  what  naw  constitutes  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  From  this  country  they  were  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Gepidae.  They  frequently  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  invaded  Gaul,  and  brought  trouble  on  the  empire. 

There  were  other  minor  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  which  no 
particular  account  need  be  here  given.     They  were  such  as 
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the  Bulgari,  Aiemanni,  Yenedi,  &c.  Other  rude  nations  also^ 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  these  ccmquerors,  will  be  noticed 
at  the  proper  time.  * 

12.  In  the*  Western  Empire,  Honorius,  who  held  the  sceptre 
by  the  appointment  of  his  father.  Theodosius,  proved  hiin- 
self  a  degenerate  son.  StiUcho,  a  famous  warrior,  had  been 
appointed  guardian  or  minister  to  Honorius,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  min- 
ister, and  not  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  emperor,  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  were  repelled  for  such  a  length  of  time* 

Alaric,  kmg  of  the  Goths,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  but 
was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia,  403  A.  C.  But  this 
able  general,  having,  through  the  baseness  of  the  emperor, 
been  afterwards  beheaded,  408  A.  C,  Alaric  again  advanced 
and  beseiged  Rome.  The  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  gold 
delayed  his  purposes  of  vengeance.  As,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ver fulfilled,  Alaric  took  Jthe  city,  and  committed  some  part  of 
it  to  the  flames,  410  A.  C. 

The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  multitudes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  massacred.  During  the  space  of  more  than  six 
hundred  years,  Rome  had  not  beei^  violated  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  even  long  before,  as  well  as  during 
that  period,  her  power  had  been  feared  abroad. 

§  The  weakness  of  Honorius,  among  other  causes,  encouraged  the 
attack  of  the  barbarians  upon  the  empffe.'  From  the  wilds  of  Scan- 
dinavia, that  northern  hive,  as  it  has  been  fitly  called,  as  well  as  from 
tl^e  east,  they  is^ed  in  almost  incredible  numbers.  Previoueily  to 
their  descent  upon  Italy,  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  had  spread  their 
devastations  quite  to  the  borders  of  the  eastern  capital,  and  through 
the  classic  fields  of  Greece. 

Sjtilioho  made  a  stand  against  the  invadei^.  Wliile  they  bcseigeii 
Asta,  where  the  forces  of  Honorius  had  taken  refuge,  Stilicho  cut 
his  way  through  the  Grothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  ihat  place,  and 
thus  rescued  the  emperor.  The  Goths  afterwards  pitching  their 
c^mp  In  the  liclnity  of  Pollentia,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Stilicho, 
and  several  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  Among  the  captives  wa4 
the  wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  cleinency  o* 
the  victor.  The  Goths,  however,  were  but  partially  checked  in  con- 
seduence  of  this  victory. 

Stilicho  might,  perhaps,  have  delayed  for  some  time  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  his  n-; 
vals,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  ungrateful  emperor.. 

Alaric  had  long  stood  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  now  prepared 
to  complete  his  designs  upon  Italy.    About  this  tifne,  vast  numbem 
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of  Goths  pouring  down  upon  Germany,  forced  the  nations  whom 
tiiey  dispossessed,  to  fall  upon  Italy.  Tlicjse  joined  their  arms  to 
those  of  Alaric,  who  made  an  attack,  on  Kome. 

JHe  met  with  success ;  and  this  great  city.  whicJi  had  so  long  becii 
the  terror  of  the  world,  was  sacked,  plundered  and  partially  burnt, 
410  A.  C,  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  popu- 
lation of  Rome,  at  this  time,  might  amount  to  1,200,000  men ;  but 
the  nobles  were  wholly  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  the 
populace  had  become  exceedingly  debasied,  by  the  manumission  of 
slaves  or  the  influx  of  foreigners.  They 'were  nothing  more  than 
the  shadow  of  their  ancestors  in  bravery  and  spirit.  Hence  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  barbarian. 

The  catastrophe  which  Rome  experienced,  was  hastened  also  by 
famine.  War  had  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
ports  being  blocked  up,  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities— human  flesh  was  publicly  sold. 

Treachery  completed  the  work.  The  Salarian  gate  was  opened 
at  midnight,  by  some  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  enemy 
rushed  in.  The  scene  was  dreadful ;  for  although  the  conqueror,  in 
his  magnanimity  had  given  orders  that  none  except  the  armed 
should  be  killed,  great  numbers  of  citizens  were  put  to  death,  and 
larger  numbers  still,  were  reduced  from  aflluence  to  want  and  cap- 
tivity. Though  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thought 
that  few,  comparatively,  of  its  magnificent  edifices  were  destroyei. 
Alaiic  now  prepared^  to  invade  Sicily  and  Africa,  but 
death  suddenly  put  an  end  to  liis  ambitious  projects.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness.  Honorius,  mstead  of  improving 
this  opportunity  to  recover  his  lost  provinces,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Ataulfus,  Alaric's  successor,  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  sister,  Placidia,  and  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain. 
By  these  and  other  acts,  Honorius  suflfered  the  empire,  by 
degrees,  to  pass  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Ho- 
norius  continued  to  reign  till  the  year  422. 

13.  Valentinian  III.  was  crowned  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Honorius,  424  A.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Constan- 
tius,  a  general  of  Honorius,  and  during  seven  months,  an  as^ 
sociate  with  him  in  the  government  In  439,  the  emperor 
lost  his  dominions  in  Africa,  by  the  revolt  of  Count  JBoniface, 
who  delivered  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the  Vandals. 

J  Aelius,  a  general  of  Valentinian,  being  jealous  of  Boniface,  by 
means  of  his  artifices  drew  the  latter  into  a  revolt,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  part  of  the  empire  to  punish  him  on  this  account 
Boniface  defeated  the  first  dLrmy  that  was  sent  against  him ;  but  dis- 
trusting his  strength  to  cope  singly  with  his  enemies,  he  ws6  in- 
duced to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.  Tht 
measure,  however,  was  ruinous  to  his  cause. 
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The  Vandal  having  thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Africa,  wiilch  he 
greatly  desired,  \*ould  not  be  prevailed  on  afterwards,  by  the  offer  of 
large  sums  of  money,  to  retreat.  Although  the  compact  between 
the  two  generals  was,'  that  they  ehouW  divide  Africa  between  them, 
Genserlc  occupied  the  whde  country,  except  three  cities,  and  these 
be  soon  took. 

Shutting  up  Boniface  in  Carthage,  he  compelled  him,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  a  year,  to  surrender;  and  the  Roman  general  experienced 
the  mortification  of  beholding  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once  saved, 
ravaged  in  the  most  wanton  manner  by  the  barbarians  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  invited.  The  kingdom  which  Genseric  thus  e^ablish- 
ed,  did  not  last  quite  a  century. 

The  other  provinces  of  the  empire  were  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  by  Aetius.  The  Huns,  at  this 
lime,  liad  begun  to  make  their  ravages  in  the  empire.  Under 
Attila,  their  leader,  in  445,  they  first  overran  Dlyricum^ 
Thrace,  Dacia,  and  M8esia,and  laid  the  Romans  under  tribute. 
Soon  afterwards,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  Attiki  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire. The  forces  of  the  Romans,  under  Aetius,  met  him  in 
battle,  on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  and  defeating  him,  with  the 
loss  of  160,000  men,  checked  his  progress  for  a  time. 

Not  long  after,  however,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  Valentin- 
ian  being  shut  up  in  Rome,  by  the  arms  of  the  barbarian, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Attila  dying  suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
saved  from  immediate  destruction. 

§  The  march  of  the  Huns  was  extremely  desolatmg.  To  their 
leader,  Attila,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  have  given  the  expressive 
appellation  of  "The  Scourge  of  God."  He  first  invaded  the  East,' 
which  he  ravaged  at  pleasure;  its  emperor,  Theodosius,  being  dis- 
posed rather  to  conciliate  his  favour  by  a  tribute,  than  to  attempt 
his  expulsion  by  force  of  arms.  Disdaining  so  mean  spirited  an 
enemy,  he  lumed  to  the  West ;  where  his  appearance  has  already 
been  described.  His  body  was  secretly  buried,  enclosed  in  three 
cofl!ns,  the  first  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the  third  of  iron. 
The  men  who  dug  his  grave  were  put  to  death,  lest  they  should  re- 
veal the  place  of  his  burial. 

Aetius,  whose  military  talents  had  been  so  serviceable  to 
the  empire,  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  eunuch 
Heraclius,  and  Yalentinian  stabbed  hitn  with  his  own  hand. 
The  next  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated. 

14.  Maximus  11.  who  had  instigated  the  murder  of  Yal- 
entinian, was  proclahned,  455  A.  C.    He  married  Eudoxia 
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the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  to  whom  he  imprudently  re- 
vealed his  guilt  in  the  assassination  of  the  emperor.  To  re- 
venge this  deed,  she  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Yandals.  Upon  his  arrival,  Maximus  fled,  hut 
he  met  the  vengeance  of  his  people,  who  stoned  him  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  cowardice. 

§  Maximus  was  a  Roman  senator  of  the  Ancian  family,  and  was  inr 
cited  to  the  destruction  of  Valentinian,  by  the  dishopour  which  the 
latter  had  cast  upon  his  wife.  However  respectable  Maximus  wa» 
in  private  life,  his  abilities  were  inadequate  to  stay  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, had  he  been  longer  continued. 

Eudoxia  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  imprudence.  The 
call  upon  Genseric  for  aid,  well  comported  vvith  his  private^ 
sinister  aims.  After  he  had  landed  in  Italy,  with  an  army 
of  Moors  and  Vandals,  he  took  Rome,  delivered  it  up  to  pil- 
lage during  several  days,  destroyed  many  of  the  monuments 
of  ancient  genius,  and  conveyed  the  empress  and  her  two 
daughters  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

15.  From  the  death  of  Maximus,  455  A.  C.  there  was  a 
succession  of  eight  emperors,  during  twenty  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  as  we  shall  soon  learn,  the  empire  ter- 
minated. Little  more  than  their  liames  can  be  mentioned 
below. 

§  Avitus  was  acknowledged  in  (Jaul  by  his  troops.  Having  crea- 
ted Ricimer,  a  Roman  senator,  general  of  hi?  armies,  the  latter  soon 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  benefactor;  and  Avitus,  at  first 
arrested  and  deposed,  at  last  died  while  on  the  road  to  Italy,  457 
A.  C.  Ricimer,  though  an  able  commander,  was  a  savage  and  tur- 
bulent demagogue. 

Majorian  was  proclaimed  after  the  deposition  of  Avitus.  He 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  agamst  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandaja 
in  Africa.  This  emperor  published  several  wise  laws  for  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  deposed  and  slew 
him,  461  A.  C. 

Severus  III.  was  created  emperor  by  Ricimer,  who  governed  un- 
der his  name.  Ricimer,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  foimd  it 
convenient  to  poison  the  nominal  master  of  himself  and  the  empire. 

Athemius  was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  united  suffrages  of 
the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  people,  in  467.  To  attach  Ricimer  to 
his  interest,  who  was  become  extremely  formidiable,  he  gave  liim. 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ricimer,  however,  soon  having  a  dif- 
ference with  his  father-in-law,  besieged  and  pillaged  Rome.  Du- 
ring this  transaction  the  emperor  was  murdered. 

Olybrius,  who  was  sent  with  an  army  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
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E^t;  to  protect  Athemhis  agamst  Ridmer,  was  seduced  by  the  lat- 
te/  and  proclaimed  emperor,  but  died  three  months  after,  472. 

Glycerus,  an  obscure  soldier,  favoured  by  a  Burgundian  prince, 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  Ravenna ;  but  Leo  had  conferred  it 
on  Julius  Nepos,  who  took  Glycerus  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  of  Salona,  473. 

Julius  Nepos  was  proclaimed  at  Rome  474.  The  next  year,  Ores- 
tes, a  Pannonian,  whom  he  sent  into  Gaul,  revolted,  and  besieged  the 
emperor  in  Ravenna.  Nepos  escape  A  into  Dalmatia,  where  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  was  assassinated. 

Aagu^tulus  son  of  Orestes  was  made  emperor  by  his  father. 
Aftei  a  reign  of  eleven  months,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Odoacer 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  sent  Into  Campania,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

16.  In  the  Eastern  Empire,  after  its  final  separation  from 
the  West,  in  the  time  of  Tlieodosius,  395  A.  C.,  there  were 
transactions  which  deserve  our  notice.  Theodosius,  as  we 
have  seen,  assigned  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius.  Thi? 
prince  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  proved  to  be 
both  weak  and  dissolute.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  favourites,  and  at  length  by  Eudoxia,  his  empress,  who 
made  it  her  greaX  object  to  plunder  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

17.  Thedosius  II.  son  of  Arcadius,  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire 408.  He  has  the  reputation  of  haviiAg  been  a  prince  of 
mild  disposition,  and  piety  of  conduct,  bqt  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  that  arc  essential  to  a  sovereign.  But 
his  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  genius  and  address  of 
nis  sister,  Pulcheria,  who  aided  in  the  administration  of  the 
the  government.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  greatly  dis-  ' 
turbed  by  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians. 

§  Pulcheria,  whose  talents  for  government  were  extraordinary, 
sought  to  strengthen  her  influence  and  power,  by  securing  for  her 
brother  a  companion  in  marriage,  who,  as  she  hoped,  would  ever  be 
grateful  to  her  benefactress.  The  person  on  whom  her  choice,  as 
well  as  that  of  Theodosius,  fell,  was  the  beautiful  and  learned  Athe- 
nais. 

Chance  had  made  her  known  to  Pulcheria.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  had  taken  the  greatest  care  of  her 
education.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  her  entire  accomplishment 
in  every  respect,  that  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  he  left  his 
two  sons  the  whole  of  it,  except  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  wi^ 
the  declaration  that  ^*  her  own  good  foitune  would  be  sufficient  for 
her.^' 

With  a  view  to  obtain  her  just  share  of  the  inheritance  from  her 
brothers,  after  she  had  tried  the  forms  of  law  in  vain,  the  Athenian 
maiden  came  to  claim  the  interference  and  protection  of  Pulcheria, 
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at  CoHstantinople.  Her  sense  and  xaerit  higMy  pleased  the  princw. 
and  ill  connection  with  her  charms,  won  the  heart  of  Theodosius. 
.  Jn  431  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  i^as  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Eudocia,  and  the  same  year  was  united  to  the  emperor  in  marriage. 
She  treated  her  brothers  with  singular  magnanimity,  raising  them 
to  the  rank  of  consuls  and  praefects,  and  though  she  at  length  lost 
the  affections  of  Theodosius  on  an  imputation  of  infidelity,  and 
chose  to  retire  to  Jerusalem,  she  ever  protested  that  she  was  wholly 
innocent.  She  died  about  460,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

18.  Marcian,  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  throne 
by  Pulcheria  450,  whose  hand  also  he  received  in  marriage. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  departed  this  Ufe,  while  pre- 
paring for  a  war  against  Genseric,  king  of  tlie  Tandals. 

§  Marcian  possessed  son^e  eminent  quaUties,  as  is  evinced  by  his 
reply  to  Atliia  when  the  latter  claimed  the  annual  tribute,  consented 
to  by  Theodosius.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  gold  for  my  friends,  and 
iron  for  my  enemies." 

19.  Leo  I.,  also  a  native  of  Thrace,  was  called  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  death  of  Marcian  457  A.  C.  He  reigned  tfll 
nearly  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire. 
He  had  some  domestic  enemies,  who  gave  him  trouble ;  thougii 
he  finally  crushed  Asper,  through  whose  influence  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  at  length  revolted  against 
his  master.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  his  domi- 
nions were  much  ravaged  by  the  Go(hs.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  474  A.  C. 

§  Leo  1st  has  been  greatly  praised  by  some  historians,  and  cen- 
sured by  others.    An  mstance  of  his  temperate  firmness  in  resisting  ' 
the  oppression  ,of  his  pat-on  Asper,  is  recorded  as  follows : — 

Asper  had  presumed  to  reproach 
in  regard  to  a  certain  appointment, 
solently  shaking  the  purple,  "  that  t 
this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  a  fa 
retorted  Leo,  "  that  a  pruice  should  l 
yidgment  and  the  public  interest,  to  t 

PERSIA. 

20.  Of  Persia.,  during  this  period,  we  have  only  to  say  in 
general,  that  it  was  governed  successively  by  eight  princes,  of 
whom  Sapores  II.  was  the  naoet  distinguished  ;  that  at  the 
beginning,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  the  na- 
tion warred  against  the  Romans ;  but  that  through  the  inter- 
mediate space,  the  most  profound  peace  subsisted  between  the 
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two  powers.  A  few  particulars  respecting  some  of  the  Per- 
sian sovereigns,  will  appear  below. 

§  Sapores,  II.,  who  was  crowned  before  his  hirth.  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  began  to  persecute  the  Christians  of  his  aominions  in  320. 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the  five  provinces 
3rielded  by  his  grandfather,  Narses.  to  the  Romans,  but  was  terribly 
defeated  by  Constantius.  After  tnis  event,  he  gained  a  celebrated 
oattle  at  Sirigate,  m  Mesopotamia,  andtook  several  cities. 

In  the  war  with  Julian,  in  363,  he  was  pursued  into  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions^  but  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror. He  died  in  380,  after  a  reign  of  seventy  years.  His  charac- 
ter was  a  compound  of  pride  wid  ferocity.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  during  forty  years. 

Sapores  III.,  was  a  wise  pnnce ;  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  died  lamented.  Under  Isdigartes  I.,  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians  commenced,  which  continu^  fifty  yearis,  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  some  of  his  successors. 

CHINA. 

21.  During  this  period,  the  seventh  d3masty  of  the  empe* 
tors  of  China  terminated ;  as  also  the  eighth,  a  little  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  period. 

Under  the  first  of  these,  the  empire,  which  had  been  divi 
ded  into  three,  became  united.  It  continued  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  It  is  called  the  di- 
nasty  of  Tcin-ou-ti.  The  eighth  was  the  dynasty  of  Song. 
It  began  under  a  revolted  general,  420  A.  C,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors. 

$  One  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  8th  dynasty,  whose  name  was  VentL 
was  killed  by  his  own  son,  and  the  piirricide  fell  by  the  hands  ot 
his  brother.  The  latter  made  himself  many  enemies  by  the  freedom 
of  his  speech,  for  which,  m  the  end,  he  lost  his  Ufe.  One  of  his 
wives,  whom  he  had  oiflfiMided  by  callmg  her  old,  stifled  him  in  his 
bed. 

Distinguished  Charctders  in  Period  IL 

1.  Lactantiue,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  able  defender  of 
Christianity :  sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicaro. 

2.  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  bjurd. 

3.  Eusebius,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian. 

4.  Eutropiusj  a  Latin  historian  aHijl  sophist. 

5.  Julian,  a  Romaa  einperor,  Mk  acute,  but  malignant  in- 
fidel philosopher. 

6;  Basil,  the  Great,  an  eminent  fjrther  in  tjie  church. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  theological  and  polemical  tiriter. 
S.  Olaudian,  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 

9.  St.  Chrysostom,  and  )  Learned  and  eloquent  ministera 

10.  St.  Augustine,  )  and  writers. 

§  1.  Lactantius  proved  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ex- 
posed the  absurdities  of  paganism.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Latin  writers  of  his  age.  His  principal  works, 
are  his  treatises  concerning  the  Divine  Wrath,  and  the  Works  of 
God,  and  his  Df^ine  Institutions.  Tlie  last,  in  seven  books,  is  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  and  purity.  As  a  theologian,  he  had 
some  errors.    He  died  in  32d. 

2.  Ossian  was  a  rude  Caledonian.  He  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  been  the  son  of  Fingal. 
He  wrote  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  poems  that  go  by  his  name^  translated 
by  Macpherson.  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness.  If 
they  are  really  Ossian's,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  poets 
of  this  period.  There  is,  however,  strong  ground  of  doubt,  in  respect 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems,  as  a  whole. 

3.  Eusebius  died  in  338  A.  C.  He  was  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Constantme.  He  opposed  Arius,  although  he 
held  to  a  certain  disparity  and  subordination  in  the  Godhead.  He 
was  a  man  of, immense  reading,  and  was  greatly  versed  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  sacred  erudition.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  writings,  which  conmsted  of  an  ecdesiastical  history,  the  life  of 
Ccmstantine,  evangelical  preparations,  and  many  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost. 

4.  Eu tropins  lived  in  the  age  of  Julian,  under  whom  he  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  against  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Senator.  He  wrote  several  works ;  but  none  of  them  re- 
main except  his  Roman  History.  This  was  an  epitome  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  reign  of  Valens. 
It  is  characterised  by  conciseness  and  precision,'but  not  by  elegance. 

5.  Julian,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  elevated  to  the  throne, 
361  A.  C.  He  then,  although  he  had  been  educated  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  publicly  disavowed  its  truths,  and  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  to  all  the  Grods  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  change  of 
religious  opinion,  was  attributed  to  the  austere  manner  with  which 
he  was  instructed  in  Christianity ;  though  others  ascribe  it  to  his  in^ 
tercourse  with  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  their  influence  over 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance,  the  appellation  of  apostate;  has 
been  attached  to  him.  Some  of  his  writings  have  been  preserved, 
in  which  he  has  shown  great  powers  of  ridicule  in  a  bad  cause.  But 
we  need  not  repeat  the  particulars  that  have  ahready  been  given,  res- 
pecting his  character  and  writings. 

*  6.  Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bishop  of  Cttsarea.  He  was 
-persecuted  by  Valens,  for  refusing  to  embrace  ArianiBm.  Accord- 
mg  to  Mosheim,  "  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  «kill,  and  a  rieh 
and  flowing  eloquence,  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  of  Lis  contem- 
l»oraries."    He  died  hi  379. 
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7.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  sumamed  the  divine.  Hewaspatri- 
atch  of  Constantinople,  but  the  right  to  that  station  being  disputed, 
he  abandoned  it  His  birth  occurred  in  S24,  and  his  death  in  989. 
He  held  an  honourable  place  among  the  theological  and  political  wri- 
ters of  the  times.  His  writings  compare  well  with  those  of  the  €hre- 
cian  orators,  in  eloquence  and  variety.  His  sermons  are  better 
adapted  to  philosophers  than  common  hearers,  but  are,  neverthelesB^ 
not  wanting  ui  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  most  ably  dei^ided 
the  orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity. 

8.  Claudian  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  flouriidied 
m  the  age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  His  style  is  not  corrupted  by 
the  false  taste  of  the  a^e.  But  although  he  wrote  elegant  yetaeBy 
he  depicted  no  powerml  passions,  and  exhibited  no  conunanding 
genius.  His  matter  was  meagre,  but  his  language  was  pure,  his  ex- 
pressions happy,  and  his  tmmbers  melodious.  His  best  compositions 
are  his  poems  on  Rufinus  and  Eutroplus. 

9.  St  Chrysostom,  John,  was  so  called  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch^  of  a  noble  family,  about 
354,  consecrated  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  398,  and  died  in  407. 
His  works  are  voluminous.  He  was  an  elegant  preacher,  and  pos- 
sessed a  noble  genius.  On  account  of  his  severity  in  opposing  the 
corruption  of  tl^  times,  lie  procured  himself  many  enemies.  He  was 
so  great  a  dtsciplinarian,  that  he  even  recommended  to  private  be- 
lievers, though  very  injudiciously,  the  use  of  outward  violence,  in  re- 
sisting the  wickedness  of  men. 

10.  St.  Augustine  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He  led  an  aus- 
tere life,  and  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  430  A.  C.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  writings,  and  his  reputation  is  great,  even  to  this 
day.  He  was  characterised  by  a  sublime  genius,  an  unintermitted 
pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigaUe  application,  an  invincible  patience, 
a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit.  The  solidity  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment,  were  not,  however,  proportionable  to  his 
eminent  talents  in  other  respects. 

Augustine's  tx)ok  concerning  the  City  of  God,  has  be^s  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  pcmit  of  matter,  and  fitt- 
ed with  the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition."  In  all  his 
writings,  this  father  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Pla- 
to^s  philosophy. 


PERIOD  m. 

TTie  period  of,  the  Justinian  Code,  and  of  the  Wars  of 
Belisarius ;  extending  from  the  Extinctimi  of  the 
Western  Empire,  476  pears  A.  C,  to  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  622  years  A.  C. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
The  dark  ages,  as  they  h^ve  been  eommoaly  called,  eommenced 
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wifth  this  [MiTlod.  Thehuman  inteDect,  and  the  stale  of  society,  had 
fo»*  same  time  previous,  been  retrograde.  But  upon  the  conquest  of 
ibe  Western  Empire  by  the  barburians,  the  darkness  became  more 
eappeeially  obrioim,  and  we  shall  find  it  prevailing  over  the  nations^ 
though  with  some  intervals  of  light,  nearly  1000  years.  It  is  believ- 
ed, however,  that  mankind  have  been  apt  to  overrate,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  and  to  forget,  that  after  all, 
strong  proofs  were  at  times  afforded,  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  the 
high  enjoyment  of  life.  A  few  men  of  distinguished  abilities  ap- 
peared during  the  present  period,  though,  in  general,  the  age  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  several  that  preceded  it. 

Sec.  I.  We  have  now  to  record  the  melancholy  extinction 
of  the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans — an  empire,  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  This  event  occurred,  476 
A.  C.  upon  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Odoacer,  prince  of  the 
Henili.  Romulus,  surnamed  Augustulus,  was  at  that  time 
on  the  throne.  Odoacer,  having  subdued  Italy,  and  taken 
its  capital,  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus,  upon  condition  of 
his  resigning  the  empire. 

§  The  empir^  having  been  long  beset  on  every  side  by  barbarians, 
great  numbers  of  them  were  admitted  into  the  Roman  legions,  to 
protect  it  against  the  rest.  These,  in  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  having 
revolted,  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  as  a  settlement 
lor  themselves  and  families.  This  being  refused,  they  advanced  to 
Rome,  under  Odoacer,  and  as  conquerors,  held  the  country. 

Odoacer  was  an  officer  of  the  emperor's  guards,  at  the  bead  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  enlisted  in  the  armies.  When  he  had  secured 
Rome,  Augustulus,  who  was  a  feeble  youth,  was  directed  to  express 
his  resignation  to.  the  senate^  while  th^t  body,  in  an  epistle  to  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  disclaimed  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  im- 
perial succession  in  Italy,  since,  in  the  submissive  language  of  adula- 
tion, they  observed,  ^'the  majesty  of  the  monarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  sufficient  to  defend  both  the  East  and  the  West:"  at  the  same 
lime  they  begged  the  favour,  tl^at  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer 
wi^  the  title  of  patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of 
Italy.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  to  Augustulus,  was  assigned 
a  splendid  income,  to  support  him  in  a  private  station. 

Thus  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  ancient  masters,  into  the  possesion  of  the  barbarians, 
who  had  so  long  harassed  it  by  their  invasions.  As  an  em- 
jMre,  it  had  existed  more  than  five  hundred  yfears,  computing 
the  time  from  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  w  hole  period  of 
its  duration,  from  the  buildmg  of  the  city,  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  the  result  of  its  great 
extent,  connected  with  ite  moral  cotniption.     The  perfections 
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of  God  are  concerned  in  accomplishing,  by  natural  ca^ies^ 
the  extinction  of  enormously  guilty  nations.  Rome,  having 
become  a  mass  of  luxury,  weakness,  and  profligacy,  fell,  at 
last,  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarous  tribes  that  poured  in  upon 
its  dominions. 

'  §  Tlie  Northern  invaders  did  not  originate  the  catastrophe  which 
Rome  experienced )  they  scarcely  hastened  it  As  much  of  crime 
aiid  barbarism  as  Ihey  brought  with  ihem,  they  became,  upon  their 
settlement  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  na- 
tive citizens  themselves.  Without  the  acency  of  these  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  visited  the  Roman  world,  from 
the  operation  Of  causes  within  its  own  bosom ;  especially  from  the 
extreme  profligacy  and  irreligion  which  prevailed  am<»ig  all  classes* 

While  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  thus  fell  into  ruins,  the  sis- 
ter empire  in  the  East,  which  appealed  to  be  in  a  similar  situation, 
not  only  continued  to  stand,  but  even  exited  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  thousand  yeard  more,  though  in  comparative  imbecility  and  de- 
pression. It  existed,  notwithstanding  it  suffered  all  the  internal 
evils  which  produce  the  ruin  of  a  state,  and  was  shaken  by  all  the 
storms,  which  burst  upon  the  nations,  during  the  middle  ages. 
This  phenomenon,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  explained  from  the  almost  impreg> 
nable  site  of  its  capital  alone,  in  connexion  witfi  the  despotisnu 
which 'sometimes  remains  the  last  support  of  faUen  nations. 

We  shall  continue  the  portion  of  its  history  belonging  to  this 
period,  before  we  bring  into  view  the  new  state  of  things,  consequent 
«i  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  the  West  by  the  bart)arians.  TTie 
recent  kingdom  which  they  founded,  deserves  a  separate  account 

2.  The-  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans,  sometimes  called 
the  Greek  Empire,  and  the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  was 
at  this  time,  (474  A.  C.)  under  the  sway  of  Zcno,  son-in-law 
to  Leo.  He  was  odious,  on  account  of  his  debauchery ;  and 
after  having  once  fled  from  his  throne,  and  been  restored  to  it, 
and  engaged  in  the  suppressiflh  of  several  conspiracies,  he 
met  with  a  miserable  end,  being  buried  alive.  He  reigned 
about  seventeen  years. 

§  Leo  II.,  son  of  Zeno,  and  grandson  to  Leo  I.,  was  designed  for  the 
empire ;  but  being  of  tender  age  when  his  grandfather  died,  Zeno 
was  made  regent.  But  the  death  of  the  child,  the  same  year,  left 
Zeno  in  the  poesession  of  the  throne.  The  intrigues  of  the  empreai 
Verina,  his  mother-in-law,  embittered  his  life,  and  distracted  his 
reign.  She  aided  one  or  two  of  the  coni^iracies  that  were  carried 
on  against  him. 

He  came  to  his  end  by  an  awful  act  of  Ariadne,  his  wife.  She 
loved  him  not,  and  profiting  by  an  epileptic  flt,  to  which  the  emperor 
«vaa  suliject,  caused  him  to  be  precipitately  interred.    When  ^ 
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aofmlehre  was  opened,  a  ieir  days  after,  it  was  foimd  that  Zeno  bad 
deirimred  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms. 

3.  AnastasicB,  an  oflficer  of  the  palace,  marrying  the  widow 
of  Zeno,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  491  A.  0.  He  was  old 
at  this  time,  but  reigned  about  twenty-seven  years.  Tlie 
banning  of  bis  reiffu  was  auspicious^,  but  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  end.    He  died  a  natural  death,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

4."  Justin  1.,  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Anastasius.  He  governed  with  great  prudence.  In 
526,  he  sent  the  celebrat^  Belisarius  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  broken  the  truce  subsisting  between  the  two  em- 
pires. The  wnperor,  however,  died  brfore  the  conchision  of 
the  war,  having  reigned  about  nine  years. 

§  Justin  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  rose  by  his  talents  to . 
the  first  military  dignities,  before  he  was  chosen  emperor.    He  was 
so  illiterate,  howerer,  as  to  be  nnable  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
secured  respect,  only  by  the  good  sense  which  he  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  his  counsellors.^ 

5.  Justinian  I.,  nephew  of  Justin,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  527  A.  C.  His  personal  character  was  far  from 
in^iring  respect ;  but  his  reign  was  successful,  and  he  was 
extremdy  fortunate  in 'his  generals  and  counselors.  -The 
exploits  of  his  generals,  and  the  production  of  the  code  of 
li^ws  that  goes  by  his  namie,  of  which  the  learned  Trebonian 
was  the  author,  form  an  era  in  history. . 
,  Towards  the  brave  and  noble  Belisarius,  the  warrior  who 
at  first  fought  his  battles,  the  emperor  was  ungrateful  in  the 
extreme.  This  great  general,  by  his  arms  and  policy,  pre- 
sorv^  his  rnaster.on  Jiis  throne,  when  his  expulsion  from  it 
was  likely  to  be  effected,  by  the  civil  factions  which  raged  at 
(Constantinople.  He  also  defeated  the  Persians  in  three  san- 
guinary battles,  in  different  years ;  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  em- 
pire; and  wrested  It^Iy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  restoring  it 
for  a  short  space  of  time,  ta4be  authority  of  its  ancient  masters. 
'  Italy,  hcJwevcr,  was  once  'inore  subdued  by  the  Goth?. 
From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius  began  to  change, 
fle  was  compelled  to  evacuate,  Italy,  having  been  more  than 
once  recalled,  through  the  emperor's  meanness  and  jealousy. 
On  his  final  return  to  Constantinople,  his  long  services  w:ere 
re^idi  with  disgrace,  and  he  was  superseded  in  the  command 
r^  \]^  armies,  I7  tfae^much  NarFies. 
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$  Belisarins,  more  than  any  other  gienenJ  during  the  later  pwioda 
of  the  empire,  rerived  the  minting  gknry  of  Rom^  Chi  ttie  plains 
of  Dara,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  with  great  slaughter;  ami  hiscon* 
duct,  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople,  secured  the  esteem  of  lbs 
emperor.  When  Justinian,  by  favourmg  a  certain  faction.*  had  near- 
ly involved  himself  in  destruction,  and  was  about  to  seek  hie  safety 
in  fTight,  Belisarius,  amidst  the  uproar  and  confuwon  which  pre- 
vailed came  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  A  corps  of  three  thounnd 
veteran  troops  he  led  against  the  populace  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
is  computed  that  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  carnage.  So  signal  a  chastisement  had  the  eflect  of  overawing 
the  infuriated  and  divided  citizens ;  and  the  games  of  the  circus,  out 
of  which  the  contention  arose,  were,  during  several  years,  interdicted. 

The  war  which  Belisarius  carried  on  against  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
was  marked  by  signal  success ;  but  no  particulars  need  to  be  rciated. 
except  that  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian,  and 
that  his  victories  and  prompt  obedi^ace,  secured  him  the  honours  of 
a  triumph: 

In  the  war  against  the  Gothic  power  in  Italy,  537  A.  C.  Justinian  was 
equally  fortunate  through  the  exploits  of  his  illustrious  lieutenant, 
and  equally  mean  in  his  conduct  towards  this  hero.  The  Crothic 
forces  were  obliged  to  retire  before  the  Roman  army,  upon  its  land- 
ing in  ^cily  and  Italy.  Resistance  was  made,  but  m  vain.  The  tuae 
of  Belisarius,  had  inspired  even  the  degenerate  Romans  with  courage* 

Long  before  this  general  reached  Rome,  the  Gothic  king  had 
abandoned  it ;  and  though  the  policy  was  singular,  the  latter  did  it 
with  a  view  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Belisarius,  at  some 
future  time.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Yitiges,  the  Gothic 
king,  advanced  towards  Rome,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
warriors.  The  inconsid^-able  army  of  Belisarius,  however,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  not  only  defended  Rome,  during  a 
long  siege,  but,  with  the  aid  of  some  reinforcements  from  the  East, 
obliged  the  Gothic  king  to  retire,  first  to  Ravenna,  and  at  last  to  sur- 
render all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy. 

This  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  .the  jealousy  of  Justinian  re- 
raanded  his  lieutenant  to  Constantinople  ^nor  was  the  latter  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  second  triumph.  But  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  towards  him  was  utterly  despicable,  the  admiration  of  the 
people  was  an  ample  indemnity. 

The  valour  of  Belisarius,  at  this  era,  saved'the  East ;  but  there  if 
no  time  to  recount  his  achievements.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor,  induced  him  again  to  appoint  Belisarius 
to  the  command  of  Italy,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  nearly  overrun, 

*  There  were  two  Actions  in  Constantinople,  which  were  distingnidied  by  a 
dhrersity  of  colour.  The  support  of  oneor  other  of  tbeie,  became  Beoesaarvjlc 
every  candidate  for  civil  or  dbclesiastical  honors.  The  greens  were  attached  to 
the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius :  the  blues  were  devoted  to  orthodoxy,  and 
Justinian.  The  latter,  the  emperor  fiivoured  during  five  years,  though  their 
tumnttfi  endangered  equally  bit  own  safety,  and  the  peace  of  the  city. 
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daring  thk  interval,  by  the  arms  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  Totiia 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  a  prospect  of  driving  the  Gothic  kmg 
from  Italy,  than  he  was  called  off  to  some  less  important  warfare, 
wfaidi  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  him. 

The  declining  years  of  the  life  of  this  hero,  were  passed  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  even  at  that  4ate  period,  they  were  crowned  by  a 
victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  ungrateful  Justinian  and  his  capitaJ 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  unnatural  suspicions  of 
the  emperor  Imlowed  him  to  the  grave ;  for  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  he  suffered  ii^  his  property  and  ccnnforts,  for  a  time,  from  the 
false  imputation  of  consq[>iracy. 

Narses,  who  was  able  in  council,  was  also  successful  in 
war.  He  had  the  honour  of  comi^eting  the  conquest  of  Ita- 
ly, by  defeating  Totiia,  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  whicli 
the  Gothic  king  was  slain.  Under  the  title  of  duke,  Narses, 
gaining  some  other  victories,  governed  Italy  with  ability  foi 
thirteen  years. 

Justinian  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  would  be  but 
little  thought  of  by  mankind,  were  it  not  for  those  illustrious 
men  who  fought  his  battles,  and  predded  in  his  councils.  He 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  their  merits,  and  happy  would  it 
have  been,  had  he  possessed  the  magnanimity  to  reward  them. 
His  ^ces  were  meanness,  vanity,  caprice,  and  t)rranny  :  bis 
vi<:tues  were  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance,  and  studiousness. 
We  pretend  not  to  determine  which  preponderated. 

Imposing  as  was  his  reign,  he  lived  in  a  miserable  age. 
His  subjects  were  continually  afflicted  by  war,  pestilence,  and 
&mine.  The  empire  shone  out  with  a  degi*ee  of  briUiancy 
under  his  auspices,  but  after  his  death  it  shone  no  more.  Its 
history,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  notice  it,  is  henceforth 
made  up,  more  than  ever,  o(  disasters,  miseries,  and  crimes. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  nephew,  Justin  II. 
ascended  the  ti;^rone,  565  A.  C,  He  was  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellect, and  was  governed  by  his  consort,  Sophia,  though  his 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  good.  The  troubles  and  cala- 
mities which  bcfel  his  family  and  empire,  threw  him  into  an 
incurable  frenzy.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  Tiberius,  his 
son-in-law,  was  associated  in  the  empire.  It  was  soon  after  his 
elevation,  that  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy. 
In  his  reign,  not  only  was  Italy  lost  again  to  the  empire, 
but  Africa  desolated,  and  the  East  rava^  by  the  Persians. 

J  The  advice  which  Justin  gave  to  Tiberius,  upon  the  introduction 
the  latter  to  the  empire,  was  worthy  of  any  prince.    "  Love. » 
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nid  he,  "  the  pedple  as  yourself;  cultivate  the  afiections,  and  tnatn- 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  army;  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."  l^e  last  four  years  of  lus 
life  were  passed  in  dranquiility.  He  reigned  nine  years  alone,  and 
four  in  connexion  "With  Tiberius, 

7.  Tiberius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  CoDstantiiie,  was 
sole  possessor  of  the  throne  in  578.  His  reign  was  shorf, 
but  it  was  rendered  glorious  by  his  defeat  of  the  Permana. 
He  was  accounted  a  just,  humeuie,  temperate,  and  lurave 
prince. 

{  On  his  dSath-bed,  Tib^ius  bestowed  his  diadem  on  his  son-inrlaw, 
Maurice,  who  had  proved  himsdf  an  excellent  generaL 

8.  Maurice,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  ascended  the  throne 
582  A.  C.  He  reignfed  twenty  years,  in  almost  continual 
turbulence.  He  chose  his  predecessors  for  his  model,  nor 
was  he  destitute  of  sense  and  courage,  in  whatever  he  imder- 
look  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Avarice  is  said  to  have 
been  his  great  failing ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  his  rigid 
virtue  and  economy  were  not  duly  appred^ted  in  those  cor- 
rupt times. 

In  602,  lie  obliged  his  army  to  take  up  their  winter  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Danube,  upon  which  a  revolt  ensued,  and 
Phocas,  being  proclaimed  emperor,  advanced  to  Constantino- 
ple. Maurice  and  his  children  were  cruelly  slain. 
§  After  Maurice  feU  into  the  hands  of  Phocas,  the  jealous  and  cruel 
rebel  caused  the  emperor  to  be  dragged  from  his  sanctuary  at  Chal- 
eedon,  and  his  five  sons  to  be  muSered,  one  after  the  other,  before 
hiseyea  Maurice  bore  this  agonizing  sight  with  such  firmness  and 
resignation,  that  he  repeated,  with  streaming  tears,  at  every  wound, 
the  words  of  David,  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  thy  judgments." 
When  a  nurse  generously  concealed  a  royal  infant,  and  offered  her 
own  to  the  executioner,  Maurice  was  too  rigidly  honest  not  to  reveal 
the  deception.  The  tragic  scene  was  closed  with  the  execution  of 
the  emperor  himself,  who  fell  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  childrwu 
What  sufferings  have  not  princes  and  their  families  been  often  called 
to  sustain-HSufferings  far  surpassing  the  common  lot  of  men  ! 

9.  Phocas  seated  himself  on  the  throne  602  A.  C.  His 
character  was  despicable.  His  empire  was  ravaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  numerous  seditions  arose  to  disturb  bis  peace. 
At  last,  HeracUus,  governor  of  Africa,  sent  his  son  against 
him  with  a  fleet,  which  quickly  arrived  at  Constantinople. 
The  emperor,  forsaken  by  his  people,  on  whom  he  had  inflict- 
ed all  manner  of  cruelties,  was  soon  beheaded,  and  his  body 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
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*{  The  cruelty  of  I^ocas  towards  the  family  of  his  predecessor 
knew  no  boands.  He  finaUy  caused  the  innocoit  empress,  Constan- 
ta, and  her  three  daughters,  to  be  executed  on  the  same  spot  where 
her  husband  and  sons  had  suflfered,  three  years  before. 

10.  Heraclius  I.,  was  crowned  610  A.  C.  His  reign  ex- 
tended tseveral  years  into  the  next  succeeding  period.  The 
Persians  ravaged  his  empire ;  but  terribly  defeating  them  hi 
six  succeosive  campaigns,  he  brought  them  to  a  peace.  He 
reigned  more  than  thirty  years. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  reign,  the  foundation  wa^  laid  of  the 
caliphate  of  the  Saracens,  under  the  impostor  Mahomet,  whose  his- 
tory will  claim  our  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

11.  The  kingdom  which  was  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  of  the  Romans,  is  sometimes  called  the 
KINGDOM  OP  ITALY.  That  oounUy  was  held  and  governed, 
for  the  most  part,  by  its  northern  conquerors,  through  the 
space  of  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time, 
however,  there  were  several  transfers  of  the  sovereignty,  from 
one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  another.  The  Heruli,  who 
conquered  the  country  in  476,  held  it  till  493.  It  then  passed 
from  their  hands  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths,  or  Ostro- 
goths, who  held  it  till  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  seiz- 
ed and  conquered  the  country.  They  were  masters  of  the 
greatest  portion  of  it,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries.  .  The 
period  of  which  we  treat,  will  carry  the  history  of  Italy  only 
tlirough  a  part  of  the  above  named  space  of  time. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  the  Heruli  in  Italy,  \vas  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Odoacpr,  their  king,  reigned  thirteen  years  without 
opposition  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  Theodoric, 
Iring  of  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  invaded  Italy,  and 
t&er  a  struggle  of  four  years,  defeated  ancl  slew  Odoacer, 
usurping  his' dominions,  493  A.  C. 

§  In  the  year  489,  Theodoric  twice  overcame  Odoacer  in  battle ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  general  officers,  he  retired  to  Pavia. 
where  he  was  besieged  by  Odoacer.  In  his  distress,  Theodoric  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Visogoths,  and  gained  a  third  victory  in  49a 
Odoacer,  shutting  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  vigorously  defended  the 
place  for  three  years.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Theodoric,  and  obtained  a  stipulation  that  his  life  should  be 
stwrtsd.  The  Gothic  monarch,  however,  perfidiously  caused  him  tc 
be  assassinated. 
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18i  The  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  (eastern  Goths) 
began,  4^3.  Tbeodoric,  (commonly  sumamed  the  great,) 
their  king,  was  now  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fixed  Fiis  residence  at  Ravenna.  He  was  an  Arian 
in  principle,  but  protected  the  Catholics.  He  reigned  about 
thirty-three  years.  His  administration  of  government  showed 
him  to  be  an  able  prince.  The  people  w^«  probably  bene- 
fitted by  a  change  of  masters. 

§  Theodorie,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Leo 
I.  and  remained  thirteen  years  at  Constanthiople.  He  succeeded 
his  father  ia  Pannonia  in  475.  His  success  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  After  a  few  years,  his  dominions 
consisted  not  only  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  also  of  Dalmatia, 
Noricum,  the  two  Rhcetias,  Pannonia,  and  Provence.  The  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  suspicion.  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  propensities,  he  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Boethius. 

13.  The  successors  of  Theodorie,,  in  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  were  seven  in  number.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
«everal  of  these  monarchs,  that  the  events  already  related  re- 
specting thp  invasicMi  and  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
iVarses,  occurred.  The  best  known  of  the  Gothic  kings  ot 
this  country  are  Theodotus,  Vitiges,  and  Totila.  Afl;er  the 
death  of  Theias,  the  last  of  them,  the  Goths  endeavoured, 
under  several  l^ers,  to  re-estabUsh  their  diHninions,  but 
were  subdued  by  the  eimuch,  Narses,  who  administered  the 
government  as  duke,  till  667  A.  O. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  followed,  in  568 
A.  O.  Alboin,  king  of  this  people,  was  invited  into  Italy  by 
Narses,  to  avenge  the  insult  he  received  from  the  emperor. 
Justin  II.,  in  his  recall  Alboin  penetrated  into  Italy,  and 
was  proclaimed  its  king  at  the  d^te  above  mentioned.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time.  ^  . 

J  His  end  was  tragical,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  be.  Having  killed 
Ctmiitound,  king  of  the  Crepidee,  in  a  siiigle  combat,  he  married  Ro^ 
9eiaoiid,  that  king's  beautiful  daughteiv  and  made  a  drinking  cup  of 
her  father's  skull,  out  of  which  he  obliged  his  queen  to  drink.  She) 
dissembled  her  indignant  feelings,  but  appli^  to  two  officers  for  ren 
venge.  One  of  them  had  been  amronted  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
she  knew  w^  enamoui^ed  of  her  p^^rsori.  TTiese  she  admitted  into 
the  chambear^  whe]?e  the  king  s^pt,/ who  was  mmiedialely  murdered, 
while  she  contrived  to  effect  her  escape  to  Ravenna.  . 

,   );$..  During:  thewaoaakider^of  the  present  period,  diere 
worefour king^  tfae^9ticces0on^bf  ^Aitoii^  but mme of  them 
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weipct  distii^gukbed.  An  anarchy,  of  t^n  year's  contiDQaDce 
took  place  after  the  death  of  one  of  the  kmgs,  during  whkti 
Italy  was  goveroed  by  thkty  dukes. 

{  Autharia,  one  of  the  kings,  after  his  accession^  in  584,  confirmed 
the  dukes  in  their  authorit^r,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him  half 
of  their  revenues,  and  serving  under  his  command  in  times  of  war, 
with  troops  levied  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  is  eon- 
sidered  by  some,  as  the  origin  &i  the  feudal  system. 

PERSIA. 

16.  Seven  kings  in  succession,  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Persia  durkig  this  period.  Of  these,  Ghosroes  II.,  the  great, 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  During  much  of  the  time,  the 
Persians  were  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  and  provinces  were  taken  and  retaken.  The 
Romans  at  last  penetrated  into  Persia. 

§  Chosroes  II.  was  a  warrior.  He  repeatedly  overcame  the  Roman 

generals,  and  ws^  as  often,  perijaps,  ov^rpome.  In  one  instance, 
owever,  he  cut  to  pieces'  an  army  of  50,000.  The  Greek  histo- 
rians, who  probably  exaggerate  the  matter,  represent  him  as  a  fe- 
rocious monster.  He  dcnibtless  had  the  vices  of  his  predecessors, 
but  surpassed  them  in  great  qualities.  He  ireigned  nearly  fifty  years. 
Chosroes  III.,  son  of  HormisdAs,  possessed  the  hateful  character 
of  a  parricide.  He  caused  his  father  to  be  beaten  to  death.  He  re- 
ceived," however,  a  terrible  retribution,  in  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced from  his  own  son.  Siroes,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  having  re- 
cited, and  seeured  the  kingdom,  ^ew  all  his  brothers  in  his  father's 
presence,  cast  the  latter  mto  a  prison,  where  he  caused  hiin  to  expire 
m  insufferable  torture,  by  being  incessan^y  pricked  with  the  points 
of  arrows. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  period,  Persia  was 
invaded  hy  the  Saracens,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  bo- 
came  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

•       '  GfflNA.      ■ 

17.  In  the  history  of  China  during  this  period,  we  find 
fo\ur  dynasties  of  its  emperors,  from  the  9th  to  the  I2th  in-* 
elusive..  They  were  of  short  contimiance,  and  induded  the 
re^ns  of  seventeen  sovereigns.  Several  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  wise  and  virtuous  men.  In  the  reign  of  Yang-ti, 
Ui  P05,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  entire,  by  wUcb 
several  rivers  were  united,  and  great  feeihty  given  to  com- 
merce. 

f  Qneof  IfeesoverdgDS  of  the  tweiflh  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
Y^ic^.penetcQtint^^ibid.    H^  ymiJm  poop^and  dicleranf 
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thing  in  his  power  to  promote  their  happiness.  I^  built  publie 
granaries,  which  were  every  year  filled  with  rice  and  corn,  by  the 
opulent,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He 
improved  their  music  and  eloquence.  Against  corrupt  judges,  he 
was  always  inexorable ;  and  excluded  from  all  public  employments^ 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respectable. 

SPAIN. 

Before  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  finally  subverted  by  the 
Northern  Barbarians,  some  of  the  nations  which  once  constituted  it, 
had  been  lost  to  the  empire.  This  was  the  case,  particularly,  with 
Spain  and  Britain.  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and  according  to 
the  best  accounts,  France,  may  date  their  separate  existence,  only 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  power.  After  that  event,  these 
several  nations,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  were  de- 
tached ffom  one  another,  and  held  by  the  native  inhabitants,  or  go- 
verned by  diflferent  tribes  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  We  must 
therefore  consider  them  in  their  separate  sovereignties,  according  to 
the  eras  in  which  they  began  to  exist  independently.  We  begin 
with  Spain. 

18.  Spain,  while  constituting  a  portiwi  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  the  Alains,  and  the  Van- 
dals5  about  406  years  A.  C,  and  meetly  subdued  by  these  bar- 
barous tribes.  Expelling  the  Romans,  they  divided  the 
country,  a  part  of  which,  viz.  Vandalasia,  or  Andalusia,  still 
bears  the  name  of  one  of  these  tribes,  (the  Vandals.) 

The  Alains,  in  418,  were  mostly  exterminated  by  the  Os- 
trogoths. The  Suevi  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, under  a  succession  of  their  kings,  till  the  year  685.  Tlie 
Vandals  had  early,  viz.  in  427,  passed  into  Africa,  and  settled 
there,  upon  the  invitaticm  of  Count  Boniface. 

The  Visigoths,  who  entered  Spain  m  531,  conquered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country  by  the  year  585,  and  erected  a 
monarchy,  which  existed  till  712,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors. 

§  Spain  was  anciently  called  Hesperia  or  Western,  on  account  of  its 
situation,  as  being  the  extreme  west  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was 
called  also  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iber,  now  the  Ebro.  The  name 
Hispania,  <»  Spain,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Phoenician  word, 
Sphavisa,  which  means,  abounding  with  rabbits ;  these  animals,  ac« 
cording  to  3tijabo,  being  very  numerous  in  Spain. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  Celtes,  of  the  same  race  with  those 
i)f  France,  and  who  passed  over  from  that  country  into  Spain.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  induced  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  the  earliest 
navigators,  to  open  a  trade  with  Spain,  and  tkey  built  the  city  of 
Gades,  now  Cadiz.    This  was  about  ^  vears^  ^,  C, 
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This  country  has  been  often  conquered,  both  in  ancient  and  more 
modem  times.  About  600  years  B.  C,  it  was  in  part  subjugated  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  their  conquest  three  centuries.  The 
Romans  then  succeeded  as  masters,  in  whose  power  it  remained  six 
hundred  years.  From  the  Romans^  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  northern  barbanans.  These,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  next  Period,  are  destined  to  be  displaced  by  the  follower^  of 
Mahomet. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  detail  any  events  under  the  kmgs  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  who  governed  Spain,  as  they  possess  scarcely 
any  interest.  Euric  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Grothic 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

FRANCE. 

19.  France,  anciently  called  Gaul,  immediately  previous 
to  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  was  di- 
vided between  the  Romans,  Visogoths,  Franks,  and  Burgun- 
dians.  A  few  years  after  that  event,  viz.  581  A.  C,  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  obtained,  by  degrees,  possession  of  the 
country.  He  is  therefore  considered  the  true  foi/nder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  as  before  him,  the  Franks  held  only  a  f& 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  peo[ ' 
ancient  Gaul,  obtained  the  name  of  France;  The  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  France,  seem  to  be  divided  into  four  dynas- 
ties, viz.  the  Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Oapetian,  and 
the  Bourbon.  The  race  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
first  in  order,  derived  its  name  firom  Merovoeus,  the  grand- 
father of  Clovis,  who  reigned  over  that  portion  of  the  Franks, 
who  had  obtained,  in  some  former  age,  a  settlement  in  the 
country.     The  Merovingian  dynasty  continued  till  752. 

§  The  Franks  were  supposed  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  and 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weaer, 
which  now  forms  part  of  Holland  a    "     " 
them  to  have  consisted  of  a  mixed  m 
beyond  the  Rhine,  who,  when  Germa 
united  in  defence  of  their  commor 
Franks,  i.  e.  free  men.    Of  the  clans 
the  Salli,  and  Ansuarii,  were  the  mc 
years  234  and  254,  they  made  an  in 
nally  overthrown  by  the  Romans  i 
tribune.    They  finally  obtained  a  fo 
year  264  A.  C. 

Sncceeding  this  event,  they  had  many  contentions  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  they  often  conquered,  and  were,  oftener,  perhaps,  defeated. 
By  the  time,  however,  in  which  the  emperor  Constans  reigned,  they 
were  generally  at  peace  wiHh  the  Romans,  and  several  of  them  en- 
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joyed  places  of  distinction  in  the  surmies  and  at  court  The  peUj 
sovereigns  who  preceded  Clovis,  were  Pharamond,  who  made  the  last 
settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Craul,  Clodio,  MeroYoeus^^and  Childeric  I. 

Clovis  made  many  conquests :  first  over  the  Romans  in  Uie  battle 
of  Soissons :  ♦hen  over  the  king  of  Thuringia,  who  had  invaded  his 
dominions ;  afterwards  over  the  Germans  in  the  battle*  of  Tolbiac ; 
and  finally  over  the  Visogoths  under  Alaric,  when  he  subdued  aU  the 
south  of  Gaul.  In  his  contest  with  the  Germans,  496  A.  C,  he  in- 
voked the  God  of  Clotilda,  a  Christian  princess,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried three  years  before.  In  consequence  of  his  victory,  he  became 
professedly  a  believer,  and  together  with  three  Uiousand  of  his  sub- 
jects, was  baptised  on  Christmas-day,  the  same  year. 

About  thirteen  years  afterwards,  he  cruelly  murdered  most  of  his 
relatives,  which  shewed  how  little  influence  Christianity  had  over 
him.    Clovis  made  Paris  the  seat  of  his  kingdom.    He  died,  511. 

Clovis  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure  kings,  through 
the  remainder  of  this  period.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be 
mentioned  particularly.  They  were,  in  general,  weak  and 
wicked,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  deeper  barbarism  than 
if  was  under  during  the  Roman  d(»niniop. 

ENGLAND. 

^  20.  Englaitd,  whose  ancient  name  was  Britain,  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  fifty  years,  when  the  Empire  of  die 
West  was  subverted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants,  w'lio 
were  left  defenceless,  suffered  from  the  encroachments  of  their 
northern  neight^urs,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  in  their  distress, 
solicited  several  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  continent,  for  assist- 
ance. The  Jutes  first  arrived  fot  that  purpose.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  in  451,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  object  was  soon  accomplished,  for 
which  the  Britons  had  invited  them  into  their  country.  Their 
enemy  was  repulsed ;  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my in  their  protectwrs  themselves. 

The  Saxons,  procuring  large  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  It  was  not,  howev^,  without  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  of  nearly  one  buiidred  and  My  years,  that  this  con- 
quest was  achieved.  The  result  was,  the  establishment  of 
seven  distinct  states,  or  sovereignties,  which  were  governed, 
more  th&n  two  hundred  years,  by  theii;  respective  kings. 
These  states  are  usually  called  the  Heptarchy. 

§  The  island  of  Britain,  before  it  was  known  to  the  IU»nan8)  was 
inhabited  by  a  very  rude  and  unoiyilized  people.    They  were  e^her 
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Baked,  or  clothed  only  with  the  skhis  of  beasts,  having  their  bodies 
painted  with  vanous  colours.  Hence  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  name,  Britain,  which  is  derived  from  a  British  ^ord,  brit,  sig- 
nifying painted.  The  name  England  was  given  to  the  counixy,  from 
the  Angles,,  a  tribe  of  those  continental  nations,  who  conquered  it  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

The  island  was-  originally  settled,  in  all  probability,  by  a  colony 
from  Gaul,  who  were  called  Celtes  or  Graels,  the  remains  of  whom 
are  chiefly  in  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  period  of  their  settlement  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
Phoenicians,  indeed,  traded  very  early  with  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, for  copper  and  tin,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  The  Romans  have  given  us  the  earliest  authen- 
tic information  respecting  it  This  commences  with  the  first  inva- 
sion by  Julius  Caesar,  55  B.  C. 

Caesar  began  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  the 
island  was  subdued,  only  by  degrees,  under  the  Roman  leaders  who 
succeeded  him.  Forty-thiee  years  A.  C,  it  was  again  invaded  by 
the  emperor  Claudius,  whose  general,  Ostorius,  defeated  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Britons,  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  in  51. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  61  A.  C,  Suetonius  defeated  Boadicea,  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.)  slaying  80,090  men 
in  a  single  battle.  Boadicea,  however,  haa  previously  obtained 
several  victories  over  the  Romans,  by  her  gallant  conduct.  She  com- 
mitted suicide,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ccmqueror. 

i|\.gricola,  who  governed  Britain  in  the  reigns  of  Titus,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  formed  a  regular  plan  for  su^uing  the  whole  island, 
and  rendering  the  acquisition  advantageous  to  the  conquerors.  Foi 
this  purpose  he  penetrated  into  Caledonia,  (ScotMuid,)  defeated  the 
natives  in  various  encounters,  and  established  a  cham  of  forts  be- 
tween the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 

Subduing  mosfof  the  island,  he  soon  diffused  among  the  Britons  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  among  them,  laws 
and  government;  taught  them  to  value  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  reconciled  them  to  the  language  and  manners  of  their  masters. 

To  protect  the  southern  inhabitants  against  the  Scots,  Adrian,  in 
121,  built  a  wall  in  the  north  part  of  Britain,  between  the  river 
Tyne,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway.  This  was  afterwards  strengthened 
with  new  fortifications,  by  Severus,  in  208.  From  this  period,  till 
the  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  426,  the  inhabitants 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Romaniased  Britons,  when  left  by 
H^eir  masters,  were  urown  into  a  defenceless  state.  Their  long  peace 
had  somewhat  enervated  them,  and  they  were'  unable  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  their  barbarous  neighbours  on  the  north.  It  was  Vorti- 
gem,  one  of  their  kings,  who  invited  the  German  tribes  to  his  pro- 
tection. '  The  latter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
vk«t  a  country  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.    Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  were  their  leaders  on  thU 
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occasion,  and  with  only  1600  warriors,  in  conjunction  with  Ufaie 
South  Britons,  they  compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains. 
After  the  Saxons,  from  being  the  protect(»rs,  had  become  tli^  con- 
querors of  Britain,  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  history  records 
nothing  that  is  very  interesting  respecting  them,  until  the  time  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  who  became  sole  king  of  England,  in  827.  We 
may  therefore  pass  over  the  English  history,  until  that  period,  only 
remarking  that  the  Saxons,  who  were  partially  acquainted  with 
Christianity  before,  were  more  fully  converted  to  the  faith,  by  the 
labours  of  the  monk  Augustin,  in  597. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  HI. 

1.  Proclus,  a  learned  Platonist  and  unbeliever 

2.  Boetliius,  a  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  phikwpher. 

3.  Procopius,  a  Roman  historian — sometimes  denominated 
the  last  of  the  classic  writers. 

4.  Cassiodonis,  the  historian  of  Ravenna,  and  tutor  to 
Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king. 

5.  Belisarius,  an  heroic  and  successfiil  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. 

6.  Gildas,  the  most  ancient  British  writer  extant 

1.  Proclus  was  born  at  Constantmople,  in  410,  and  died  in  485 
A.  C.  He  was  a  philospher  among  the  later  Platonists.  In  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  taught  phSoso]^y  with  great  reputation. 
Such  was  his  industry,  that  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  he  pro- 
nounced five  lessons,  and  composed  seven  hundred  lines.  "  His  sa- 
gacious mind,"  says  Gibbon,  "explored  the  deepest  questions  ol 
morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  urge  eighteen  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world." 
This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  to  be  labour  :n  vain  * 
The  foundations  of  truth  can  be  overturned  by  no  human  sagacity, 
however  great 

2.  Boethius,  \Vho  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poetic  and  prose 
writer,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  having  remonstrated,  with  great  spirit,  against  the 
tyranny  of  Theodoric,  he  was  beheaded  in  prison,  by  the  command 
of  that  king,  in  524.  Boethius  wrote  many  philosophical  works, 
the  greater  part  according  to  the  manner  of  the  logicians;  but  his 
ethic  composition,  concerning  the  "  Consolation  of  Philosophy," 
is  his  chief  performance,  and  has  always  been  justly  admired, 
both  in  re?peot  to  the  matter  and  the  style.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
"  Hermes,"  observes,  that,  "  with  Boethius,  the  last  remain?  of  Ro- 
man dignity  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  in  the  western  world :"  and 
Mosheim  testifies,  that  he  "  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre,  as  a 
piiilosopher,  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  and,  both  in  elegance 
and  subtilty  of  genius,  had  no  equal  in  the  sixth  century." 

3.  Procopius  belonged  to  Cajsarea,  in  Palestine,  and  flourished  in 
034.     He  was  secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  greatly  celebrated 
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10  iM  History  of  the  Reign  of  Justjilan.  This  history  is  divided 
into  eight  books ;  two  of  which  give  an  account  of  the  Persian  war, 
two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four  of  the  Goths,  to  tlje  year  653 ;  which 
was  afterwards  continued  in  five  books,  by  Agahhias,  till  659,  The 
historian  is  thought  to  be  too  severe  upou  tite  emperor,  though  hk 
performance,  in  other  respects,  has  a  high  character.  Some  con- 
sider  him  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic  authom. 

4.  Cassiodonis  wtm  n  man  of  eminence,  in  many  respects,  and 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  the  senator."  He  united  the  states- 
man and  author  in  his  character.  He  was  bom  in  Italy,  about  469^ 
and  died  at  near  one  hundred  years  of  age!  His  writings  relate 
chiefly  to  history,  theology,  and  criticism.  Ae  was  inferior  m  abili- 
ties to  Boethius,  but  still  was  very  respect^e. 

5.  Belisarios  was  truly  a  Roman  in  spirit,  and  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  age.  His  life  and  exploits  have  been  already  told  us,  as 
particularly  as  this  work  will  admit  In  a  degenerate  and  effemi- 
nate age,  he  put  forth  an  energy,  and  acquired  a  fame  in  war,  which 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  tne  first  leaders  of  the  most  favoured 
days  of  the  republic.  He  was,  however,  as  distinguished  b3r\  his 
misfortunes  as  he  was  by  his  victories,  owing  to  the  ingratitude  of 
Justinian;  and  he  spent  his  last  days,  it  is  said,  imder  the  frown  of 
his  master,  and,  as  some  report,  in  actual  want. 

6.  Gildas  was  a  native  of  Wales.  He  was  sumamed.  The  Wise. 
As  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  he  deserves  a  notice 
here.  His  famous  ''  Epistle,^  was  written  A.  X).  560,  and  is  a  most 
severe  censure  of  the  depravity  of  the  Britons  at  that  time.  He 
ha4  some  things  well  calculated  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 


PERIOD  IV. 

The  Period  of  the  establishment  of  the^  Saracen  Domi- 
nioti;  extendbig  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet^  622  years 
A,  C  to  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne^  at  Rome^  800 
years  A,  C. 

ARABS  OR  SARACENS. 

During  this  period,  the  darkness  in  Europe  very  much  increased,  and 
the  times  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  fcNrmer  spl^did 
eras  of  Grecian  and  Roman  refinement  and  ht^rature.  But  while 
the  human  mind  sunk  in  Europe,  Mt  rose  in  the  Bast,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saracens,  where  it  was  for  a  short  time  displayed, 
not  only  in  the  energies  of  a  warlike  superstition,  but,  at  length,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  learning.  The  history  of  this  people  is 
connected  with  a  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affairs. 

SeC.  1.  The  Arabs,  in  all  ages,  have  lived  as  wander- 
ers, in  a  state  of  independence,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  though  al- 
most always  at  war  with  their  neighbours.     They  derive 
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thefr  (Arigfn  'from  IiAuanad^  and^  before  the  time  of  Makotntkij 
they  professed  a  religicm  wbkh  was  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and 
JudaKou 

Tbe  name  Saracen,  which  was  at  length  applied  to  most 
oS  the  AraUan  nations,  is  deriy^  from  a  tribe  that  occupied 
the  nordahwestere  part  of  the  country.  This  people,  before 
the  time  already  referred  to,  had  forsaken  tbdr  dernts,  and 
made  themselves  usefUI  or  formidable  (according  as  their  ser^ 
vices  were  purchased  or  neglected)  to  the  respective  empires. 
of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Mecca,  onthe  Red  Sea,  in  569,  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
(or  Mobommed,)  thdr  pretended  propAiet.  In  609,  when  he 
was  about  40  years  old,  he  began  to  concert  a  system  of  mea- 
sures, the  issue  of  which,  was  the  establishment  ^f  a  new  re- 
Bgion  in  the  world,  and  of  an  empire,  whicb^  spreading  over 
many  countries,  lasted  more  than  six  centuries.  The  reli* 
gion  stSl  remains. 

His  impbstures  were  not,  at  first,  well  t eoeived.  The  citi* 
zens  of  Mecca,  even,  opposed  them.  Forsaking  his  native 
city,  where  his  life  was  in  jeqpardy,  he  fled  to  Medina,  at  the 
epoch  called  by  the  Mahometans,  the  hegira,  or  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  622,  and  the  ^4Ui  year  of  Mahomet's'  age» 
By  the  aid  of  his  disci|des  at  Medina,  he  relumed  to  Meott 
as  a  conqueror,  and  making  numerous  proselytes,  be  soon 
became  master  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  was  saluted  king  in  627, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  died  suddenly  in  632.  He 
left  two  branches  of  his  family,  who  became  powerful  caliph? 
of  Perda  and  Egypt. 

$  As  Mahomet  will  b$  s^ken  of  again,  as  oneof  the  distinguished 
eharacters  of  this  period,  it,  will  be  unnecessary  to  add  many  par- 
ticidars  here,  respecting  either  his  life,  or  the  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Some  historians  are  of  the  opinkm,  that  he  at* 
tempted  only  an  ineoasiderable  change-  tn  (he  creed  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  ^at  tbe  nMghty  revolution  which  followed  his  effortf^ 
was,  in  respect  to  Arabia,  almost  wholly  political. 

In  his  flight,  this  bold  leader  gained  Medina  with  much  difficulty, 
but  being  well  received,  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 
Besides  those  who  fled  with  him,  and  shared  his  fate,  he  was  soort 
followed '  and  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  cilifiEens  of  M^eiu 
Amongst  his  followers  were  Amrou,  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt; 
JSaad,  ^ho  afterwards  overran  Persia  j  Obeidah,  whose  fortune  it 
wasito  subdue  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  the  very  celebrated  Kale^ 
Eben  al  Walld. 
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H  BfODBBN  •HICrrOllV-*^««BMOD  lY. 

:•  Thoii^.  MahoiMt  niet  witk isdme.  r^veoseis  teX.Mt^i  he  -was  Jpn 
ioomer  f^dol  by  fuo^  poan,  a&,  Amirou  jaj^d  •IV^ed^^  thai)  he  overtfi^yr 
whaWver  opposed  hi  m.  After  ihe  submissibri  of  AraTbia  to  his^  ai;ni& 
the  Arabs  and  Greeks  were  brought  h^to  contact ;  and  thie  ft/rnier 
Were  prepared  foencro^h  on  the  remiiant  df  ttie  Roman  emf^iie. 

'  Mahomet  owed  hi^  access,  in  part;  to  seveJwd'  tnorat  caiii^,  drigi- 
hating  in  the  slate  of  society ;  such  as  tlie  dorrupliofi  of /tkbti ae  re4 
liffion,  the  igiiofranoe  of  mankind^  and  fbe.pfiPiraili^  lio^ntipii^nea^ 
of  th^.tiniesk-also  to  the  mature  of  l^a  doctrines^  whi^  amon^g^pther 
things,  promising  a  sensjual  h^avepj  were,  suited  to  the  depravity  oi 
the  heart,  and  the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  Asiatics ;  and,  not  feast  of 
all,  to  powerful  political  revolutions.  It  happened  t^e  same  fekk  m 
Which  nf khomet  left  Mecca,  that  a-  de^tractive jM^ar^  as  fj;re{(4y  i^^- 
tionecly  topk.plfic^ 'between  the  l^^tern  empire  and  F,ersi^  0era- 
clius,  tjie  eniperoi;,  in  six  camjiaigns,  penetrated  to  the  heart  6f  the 
Persian  dominions-  almost  dftStrnvinrtr  that  nnwerJand  oreatl'i^  wftaki 


Persian  dominions,  almost  destroying  that  power,  and  greatly  weak^ 
ening  his  own.'  Neith<;r  of  them,  tljerefl)re,  Wfere  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  tort«nt  <)f  Arabian  ifaiiaticism^  '  ^Soch  was/  the)  pip^pect  of 
Mahomet^nism^  when  ijts, author  met  his,  fate.  . . ,  .  , 

The  followers  of  this  impostor,  term  thek' reU^oi^  Islain^ 
cind  themsehresJlifiiBslemen,  or  Mosleius,  i  je^Umbelieyers. 
The  bookjoontainlDg  theB*  creed,  .whieh  was  produced ,  by 
Mahometiyin'iBuccbsiivelportioiaig)  and  which.hepr,etended  to 
derivje  from  the  angel  Gabrieil)  is  cailed'  U^^'KomUv  ,Tbeii. 
pneets  afec£iUed  moohihsror'^imanSi  M^oi^iat  propftgated- 
his  mligion^  byitbe  Aword^and  taught,  that  to  profess  mxy 
other  t>digk>n,  waa  a  jiiet  causeof  hatred,  wd  ^ven  of  murden 
'  2.  The.Sirec^ibfs^ofMahomfety'in  the! dotoinioft  which  he 
established;  are  called  Caliphs,  a' word  which  iweans  suc- 
cieseors,  or  vrcare.  Tlie  first  caliph  v^os  Abu-beker,  thd  fe^ 
ther  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Mahomet.  Itis  .said  that  the  Im^ 
postor,  oir  his  death-bed,  appoint^  Ay,  his  son*in*law(  as  hi? 
successor,  bqt  thdlnfluehce  of  Abu-beker  with  the  army  was 
fiuchj  that  lie,  by  this  mean^,  secured  the  c^iliphate.- 

Thus  ;thfe  foimdatiou  was  laid  for  a  mighty  coutentk^n, 
and  over  the  body  of,  Mdhomet  aro*so  that  «chis*to,  which^  at 
this  distant  period,  weakens  the  power  of  Mahometanism,  and 
mi;^y  eventually  terrninate  its  very  existence.  ^Oie  sects  arq 
jkwo,  ana  the  ^ound  of  dispute  i^  i)ie  right  of  succession  to 
Mahomet.  Their  names  are  ^heas  or  Shiites,  and  the  Son- 
•nites.  The  Sheas,  who  believe  in  Ali,  as  the  true  successor, 
Are  clilefly  Pelsians.  The  Sonnites,  whb  believe  in  Abu*- 
beker,  consist  of  the  inlmbitants  of  East  Persia^  Arabia,  Tur- 
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'4»yj*&c.  Tlie  Somrites  reccite  the  Ebran  dnly^  whereas  the 
(8htia8ad6pi&  the  tradition  abo.  '     ' 

•j"In  resj^ct  Uxioiique^  Abu^beker  jpursued  thie?  course  of 
Ilfabobiet,  and,  with  the  aM  of  his  general,  Kaled,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  the  emperor  Heraciiu^  and  en- 
large tfcte  Sar^n  dominion.  He  died  in  the  tfttird ,  y^r  of 
>hi8r  reigii j-  having  bequeathed  the  isceptr«  lb  Otnar. 
•!  i  §  Wben  the  ncepite  Was  oflfered  tb  Omar,  he  modestly  bbservel, 
^  th^t  he  had  n6  occasion  for  the  i^ee*"^  ''  Bat  the  |>lace  ihas'bcca- 
Blo^ ,  for  vou,"  replied  ^burbeker.  Hc: died,  praying  \h^  the;God.  pf 
Mahomet  would  ratify  hw  choice. »  It  was  so  far  regarded .  by  AJi, 
his  rival,  that  th^  latter  treated  hinl  with  the  respect  due  to  a  cohsii- 
tuted  superior.  '' 

':  Ortid¥'fcofiniinenced  his  rdgh  wl(SS9.  In  one  campaign  he 
wtfested  from  the  Gr^ek  empire,  Syria,  Phoeniqia,  M[esopo- 
tamis^  a^d  CbaMeai  In  the  next  campaign,  the  whole  em- 
pire of  iPecsia:  was  broi^fat  under  the  Mahometan  yoke. 
Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Numidia^  Were  at  the  same  time  Con- 
quered by  the  generals  of  Omar.  '  ,- 

§  AmroU}  one.  p£  Jiis  gener^?*  by  ^^.  order  of  Omar^  destroyed  the 
fkmdilis  library  a,t  Alexandria,  consisting  of  700,000  vbliin^es,  llie 
order'of  Omar  betrayed  the  ignorance  of  a  savage,  and  the  fllibera- 
iityrof  a  fanatic  "If,'^said  het^Amrou,  ''these  Writing^  agree 
with 'the  Koran^tii^are  uiseless,  and  need  not  be  preserved;  if 
l^ey  disag^t;^  th^y  are  .pe|:nici.ous,  and  ought, to-  \)e  destroyed."  Om^ 
wias  finally  assaissiiiated.  : » 

Othman  succeeded  Oniar,  in  6d5. ,  He  adi^ed,  Bactrianai 
and  a  part  of  Tartary,  to  the  Saracen  empire.     Uppn  the 

,  was  elect- 
xe  east^  qjid 
Q  yirtue  pr 
B  years,  he 
jformer.He 
to  Cuja,  on 
the  Euphrates.*  .  >  ,  , 

.  {Ali  married  Fateni%  the.  daughter  oC  Mahomet^  but  Ayesha,  the 
widaw  of  the  prophet,  and  daughter  of  Afou-jbeker,  bore  aa  immortal 
hatred  against  the  husband  and  poeterity.  of  Fatepia.  In  a^  battle 
which  Ali  fought  with  a  superior  nQmb^  of  rebels,  who  were  ani- 
mated by,the  counsels  of  Ayesha,  he  was  entinely  victorious* 
Ayesha,  it  is  j^id,  had  sevenly.men,  who  h^d  the  bridle  of)  her 
camel,  successively  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  cage-  or  litter  in 
which  she  sal,  was  st^ck  thiJoughoui  withjavelins  and  darts. 
3«  Wiihiii  less  than  half  ^Neemury,  the  Saracens  rear^  t& 
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powerftd  empire,  and  were  fonxiidaUe  ta  all  the  ttatieoto 
around  them.  In  100  years,  their  dominion  eiotedded  from 
India  to  the  Atlantic,  comprehending  Persifi,  Sjrria,  Asia 
Minor,  Ambia,  and  other  regions  in  the  east^  as  also  ESgjrpCy 
North  Afiica,  and  Spain.^ 

Of  the  race  of  Omar^  already  mentkmed)  there  were  nine- 
teen caUphs  who  reigned  in  succession ;  afier  which*  bc^[ati 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abassidse,  descended  from  Abbas,  tbi 
unde  of  Mahomet.  Almansor,  second  caliph  c(  this  race, 
built  Bagdad,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Sciracen  dominion, 
in  762  A.  C.  He  introduce  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences among  the  Saracens. 

§  It  was  during  the  mgm  of  Alootnsqr,  Uiat  Abu  HeniCB^  the 
founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  sects  of  the  s^nnltes,  died  in  prison  at 
Bagdad.  He  had  be^n  confined  there  for  refusing  to  be  made  a 
judffe,  dedaring  ^t  he  had  r^her  be  punished  by  men  than  by 
God.  Bmg  asked  wby  he  decMned  the  offieey  he  veplied,  *<  If  I 
i^eakthetnilhylamunfit^  bu$ifIteUaUe,aiiarisnotfittobea 
judge.''  It  is  said  that  he  read  over  the  Koran  7000  times,  while  be 
was  in  prison. 

Haroun  al  Rasclud,  a  caliph  who  a^K^ended  the  throne  in 
786  A.  C*,and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  was  a 
&mous  prince,  and  celebrated  patron  of  letters.  Ifis  reign  b 
Hegarded  as  the  Angustan  age  of  Saracen  literature.  Many 
of  our  proverbs  and  romances  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period. 
Al  Rascbid  was  also  a  Ijmve  and  victorious  sovereign,  and 
distingutthed  by  equity  and  benevolence.  He  died  in  about 
e09A.  0. 

The  sciences  to  which  the  Arabians  chiefly  devoted  their 
attentibn,  were  mecficine,  geometrv,  and  astronomy.  Poetry, 
and  works  of  fiction,  especially  the  One  Thous^d  and  One 
Nights,  Were  the  products  of  that  period.  Literature  was  cul- 
tivated also  in  Africa  and  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saracens. 

§  Soon  after  Al  Raschid's  accession  to  the  Caliphate,  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  a  part  of  the  Ore^  eitipire^  with  an  army  of  laS.OOO- 
men.  Havhig  taken  the  city  of  Heraoiea,  he  reduced  it  to  ashes^ 
after  Mfiiich  oonquesthemadehimiidf  master  of  several  other  places. 
He  then  attaokod  the  Mand  of  Cypfns,  whose  hihalMtaftts  suffared 
•xiremely  from  the  invasion.  The  Greek  emperor  was  so  intimi* 
dated  by  this  soccess,  that  he  immediately  made  peace  with  the 
caliph,  accompanied  with  a  tribute. 

Seveial  intoesting  anecdotes  are  rdated  of  thb  caliph,  two  of 
firhich  £9Uow.    Being  eoce:.ift  Sgypt,  he  said  to  his  conrtisrs. 
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"fThe  king  of  this  country  formeriy  boasted  himself  to  be  diod;  lb 
consequence^  therefore,  of  such  pride,  I  will  confer  die  goremmoit 
of  it  on  the  meanest  of  my  slaves." 

As  he  was  marching  one  day  at  the  head  of  his  troops^  a  woman 
came  to  him  to  complain  that  some  of  the  soldiers  had  pillaged  her 
house-  He  said,  "  woman,  hast  thou  not  read  in  the  Koran,  that 
princes,  when  they  passed  with  their  armies  through  places,  de^ 
stroyed  them '/"  "  True,"  repUed  she,  "  but  then  it  is  dso  written  u^ 
the  same  book,  that  the  houses  of  those  princes  shall  be  desolate  on 
accowit  of  their  acts  of  injustice."  This  feariess  repartee,  was  so 
well  liked  by  the  caliph,  that  he  forthwith  ord^ped  that  restitution 
should  be  made.  .^ 

EASTERN  OR  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

4.  The  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  alone  surrived  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  world,  retained  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  It  was  destined,  however,  soon  to  lose  several 
valuable  provinces,  as  has  already  appeared,  in  relating  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Saracens.  The  conquests  which 
Heraclius  I.  made  in*  Persia,  were  wrested  from  him  by  that 
enthusiastic  and  warring  people.  They  next  deprived  the 
enipire  of  its  Syrian  and  African  dependencies. 

During  these  events,  several  emperors  successively  filled 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  after  Heraclius.  But  very 
little  need  be  said  concerning  any  of  them.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino  III.,  Pagonatus,  that  the  Saracens,  672 
A.  C.  besieged  Constantinople  for  five  months,  but  were 
•obliged  to  retire.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, but  were  every  time  defeated  by  Callinicus,  who  in- 
vented an  inextinguishable  fire,  by  which  he  destroyed  their 
riiips. 

§  The  Greek,  or  liquid  fire,  was  made  principally  of  naptha,  or  liquid 
bitumen,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  pitch,  extract^  from  green 
firs.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  quickened  this  powerful 
agent  of  destniction.  It  could  be  damped  only  by  sand,  wine,  or 
vinegar.  It  was  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  before  the  secret  of 
its  composition  was  obtained  from  the  Greeks.  The  Mahometans  at 
length  discovered  and  stole  it.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  war,  do'.vn 
to  ttie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  When  gunpowder  was  in 
troduced. 

Justinian  II.,  who  succeeded  Constantino  in  685,  was  a 
•second  Nero,  or  Caligula.  He  ordered,  at  one  tune,  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constontinople,  but  he  was  de^ 
throned  the  same  day,  and  sent  into  exile  with  nhittibtted 
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,  Bulgarian^  and  exacted  a  dreadM  vengeance  on  his  ene- 

.  mies.    He  was  at  last  beheaded.     Some  of  the  empett>rs  who 

/  followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  period,  were,  Leo  IH,. 

Constantine  IV.,  Leo  IV.,  and  Constantino  V.  The  first  three 

of  these  were  strongly  qpposed  to  images,  $3  used  in  churches. 

.    }  The  motherof  the  last  Constantine,  was  regent  during  her  son's 

minority.    Her  name  was  Irene,  and  she  proved  hersdf  a  monster 

oi  wickedness.    6he  obliged  the  sons  <^  Constantine  lY.  to  receive 

the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  ordered  them  to  be  murdered.    She 

was  singularly  cruel  towards  her  own  son,  who.  for  attempting  to 

govern  by  himself  when  of  age,  was,  by  her  orders,  scourged  and 

confined  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.    la  .790,  he  was  restored  to 

liberty  by  the  people,  when  he,  in  his  turn,  imprisoned  his  mother. 

Two  yearn  alter,  ^e  was  apparently  reconciled  to  Constantine, 
and  by  encouraging  him  in  his  vices^  obtained  an  unhappy  ascend* 
cncy  over  him.  Being  rendered  odious  to  his  subjects,  especially 
in  consequence  of  repudiating  his  queen  and  marrying  one  of  her 
women,  by  the  advice  of  Irene,  an  insurrection  took  place.  This 
/  was  as  she  expected ;  and  afforded  a  pretext  fbr  her  cruel  maehina- 
'  tion&  Being  left  with  the  army  in  By  thinis^  ^e  despatched  several 
officers  to  4^o8e  her  son. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  without  being  suspected  of  such  a 
desfgn,  they  put  out  the  emperor's  eyes  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
that  he  died,  three  days  afterwards,  in  the  most  excruciating  pain. 
Irene  then  remained  in  pos^ssion  of  the  empire  for  five  years ;  and 
in  order  to  confirm  her  authority,  she  made  overtures  of  marriage  to 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France.  Her  design,  however,  being  di 
vulged,  a  revolt  ensued,  in  which  Nicephorus,  great  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  being  leader,  was  proclaimed,  and  Irene  deposed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  purple,  and  secured  the  riches  of  Irene,' 
Nicephonis  banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where  the  want  of  a 
decent  provision  obliged  her  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  lar 
hours  of  the  distaff.  Here  this  miserable  woman  died  of  vexati(m» 
having  enjoyed  her  ill-gotten  power  but  six  years  after  the  murder 
of  her  son. 

KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

5.  The  Kingdom  op  Italy,  wliich  was  formed  as 
already  related,  continued  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent peiiod,  viz.  774  A.  C.  It  had  been  fifly  years  under 
the  sway  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Duiing  the  remainder  of 
its  existence,  (viz.  1(>0  years,)  seventeen  kings  reigned  over 
the  country.     The  principal  of  these  were  Cuniberl,  Luit 

fvand,   Bachisius,    Astolpbus,   and   Desideriuift    or  Didiei; 
^i^itprand  positeaied  tl\e  greatest  talents  of  $iil  tb^  Lombard 
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idngs.  Under  Didier  the  kk^om  of  Italy  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  defeated  by  Charlemagne,  his  frther-in-law,  and 
Italy  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  new  empire  of  the 
West. 

§  A  few  particulars  concerning  these  kings,  are  as  follows.  Under 
Conibert,  Italy  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Brescia,  and  they  met 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Before  the  battle,  a  deacon  of  Pa- 
Tia,  named  Zeno,  who  b(»e  a  great  likeness  to  Cmiibert,  offisred  to 
take  his  armour  and  supply  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Zeno  was  consequently  killed,  and  Cunibert  obtamed  a  signal  vic- 
tory, and  afterwards  enjoyed  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 

Luitprand  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  add  to  his  dominions  by  conquest.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  against  Ravenna,  which  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  He  afterwards  took  several  other  cities.  The  next  year, 
however,  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  reconquered  a  great  part 
of  his  dominion!^,  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  whom  Pope  Gre- 
gory 11.  excited  against  Luitprand. 

The  king,  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  the  Pope,  became  re- 
conciled to  Eutychius,  and  they  both  advanced  towards  Rome.  The 
Pope,  however,  met  the  king,  and  appeased  him  by  his  eloquence. 
In  twosuccessive  instances,  in  his  attempts  upon  the  Pqpe  and  Rome, 
he  was  diverted  from  his  design. 

Rachisius,  in  749,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  under  the  pretence  of  some  infractions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
people  of  Rome,  besieged  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  Pope.  But 
the  Pope  had  such  influei^e  with  him  when  they  met,  that  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to^  the  ^abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.  His  queen  and  daughter,  at  the  same  time^  founded 
a  monastery  of  nuns,  near  that  abbey,  whither  they  retired  and  took 
file  veil. 

Astolphus  took  Ravenna,  and  seized  upon  all  the  depaidencies  of 
fiiat  principality,  not  £Eir  from  the  year  790,  but  soon  lost  them,  by 
th?  intervention  of  Pepin,  king  of  France^  who  made  war  upon  hirai 
He  died  in  756,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Didier,  meditating  the  conquest  of  Ravenna,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  King,  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Charlemagne,  and  the  other  to  his  brother  Oarioman.  A  difference, 
however,  having  arisen  between  Charlemagne  and  his  father-in-law, 
the  French  naonarch  divorced  his  wife.  Didier  highly  resented  thiir 
act 

Applying  to  the  Pope  to  favour  his  projects,  and  failing  in  the  at- 
tempt, he  attacked  the  papal  territory,  and  endeavoured  lo  seize  on 
the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  CharlemagnCj  however,  coming 
seasonably  to  his  assistance,  met  the  Lombard  kmg  in  battle,  and 
taking  possession  of  his  "sovereignty,  sent  the  royal  femily  to  be  coi>* 
fined  in  monasteries  in  France.  The  French  lung  thus*  put  an  end 
to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy,  and  was  himself  declared,  by  the 
Pope,  king  of  Italy,  and  patrjcian  of  Rome. 
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SPAIN. 

6.  Spain  continuied  under  the  dominba  of  the  Yisogotbs 
till  the  year  712.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Sara6eii8, 
who  invaded  the  country  from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  whence 
they  were  called  Moors.  A  small  part  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
never  fell  under  the  dominion  of  that  people.  Pelagius,  the 
successor  of  the  Gothic  sovereigns,  founded  there  the  little 
kingdom  of  Asturias,  in  718  ;  and  Garcias  Ximenes,  that  of 
Navarre,  in  758. 

§  The  Saracens,  in  their  descent  upon  Spain,  easily  overran  the 
country.  They  had  lately  founded,  m  Africa,  tlie  empire  of  Mp- 
rocco,  which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Waled 
Almansor.  Muza  sent  his  general.  Tariff,  into  Spain,  who  attack* 
ing  Don  Rodrigo,  or  Roderic,  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  decisive  battle 
overcame  and  slew  him.  The  conquerors  succeeded  to  the  sove- 
reignty. Abdallah,  son  of  Muza,  married  the  widow  of  Roderic,  and 
thus  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union. 

7.  Spain,  i,n  this  manner  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  was 
allotted  to  governors  dependent  on  the  viceroy  of  Africa,  till 
Abdalmhman,  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Om'iades, 
formed  it  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Cordova.     This  was  about  the  year  756  A.  C. 

It  may  be  remarked  liere,  that  ?iU  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  wliich  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors ;  but  the  two  noithem 
provinces  above  named,  remained  tme  tp  the  Christian  faith. 

Abdalrahman,  at  Cordova,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flour- 
ishing empire,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
gi'eatly  encomaged  learning,  and  thus  vied  with  Haroun  Al 
Rascliid  aj  Bagdad,  as  ^  patron  of  letters.  Cordova  became 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  spots  in  Europe, 
mider  several. succeeding  veigns. 

§  The  part  of  Spain  which  remained  independent  of  the  Moorish 
yoke-  presents  little  that  is  important  in  its  history.  We  may  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  the. remark,  t)ia,t  its  Christian  sovereigns  be- 
came rather  strengthened  than  weakened  in  their  power  from  time 
to  time. 

FRANCE. 

8.  In  France,  the  weak  race  of  the  Merovingian  kings 
continued  to  hold  the  sovereignty,  till^  the  year  761  A.  C. 
On  the  deatli  of  one  of  them,  viz.  Dagobert  II.,  (638)  wlio 
left  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  minority, 
was  assumed  by  tlieir  chief  officers,  termed  Mayors  of  the 
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ffialftea^  Uttder  Um  manageiiMiil  of  theoe  amUtkMM  qmi, 
ibe  kiogb  of  France  ei^ed  lUtk  move  than  the  JN^^ 

In  iho  time  of  Thierryy  giandscni  of  Dagobert  11^  the  ce- 
lebrated Pepin  tfHerifetel  was  noayor  of  the  paleoe.  He  le- 
eiricted  Thienry,  ncnamaHiy  the  ebveveign  of  the  two  great 
dmrioiie  of  the  fVank  mooarohy,  (Auetraaia  and  Neustria) 
to  a  anwdl  domain)  and  nded  Fnmce  during  thuty  years  with 
great  wiadoBL 

The  son  of  Pepin,  whose  name  was  Oiaiies  Martel,  was 
still  mate  cdebrated  than  his  lather.  Under  three  kings^  he 
^oirenied  France  with  si&;nal  ability,  havmg  succeeded  to  the 
^ke  of  mayor  of  tibe  Pwce. 

§  After  his  &ther  Pepin's  dteth,  Charies  was  ooaiaed  by  his  mo- 
tittMn^law,  in  prison^  ilu$  escaping  thence^  he  was  prodanwd  duke 
of  Aastxasia,  and  took  possesBiim  of  the  soTereign  aathdrity  over  all 
the  kingdom.  He  msd»  war  several  times  on  diildei^  his  first 
nominal  aoveieiga,  and  finally  seemed  him  as  a  prisoner. 

9.  Charles  was  victorious  over  aH  his  domestic  foes,  and 
his  arms  kept  in  awe  the  neighbouring  nations,  whom  he  fire- 

3uently  defeated*  But  the  most  signal  service  which  he  ren- 
ered  to  France,  to  Europe,  and  to  mankind  at  laige,  was 
his  victory  over  th^  Saracens,  in  732  A.  C.  These  destroying 
fanatics  Uireatened  all  Europe  with  subji^tion,  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominion  and  religion ;  and,  but  for>  their  providential 
defeat  by  Charles  Martel,  might  have  been,  to  this  day,  the 
masters  of  the  civilized  world. 

§  The  Sarspeyis  penetrated  into  FnKsee  iiom  ^^paia.  Tl]^ 
by  Abderame,  a  consummate  seneraL  who  commanded  In  the  name 
of  the  caliph,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitain.  After 
this  victoiy,  his  desperate  bands  were  about  to  overrun  the  king- 
dom. .  Here,  however,  the  genius  and  bravery  of  Charles  reseat 
the  nation  from  destruction.  He  brought  them  to  a  genmd  action 
between  Poictiers  and  Teurs,  and  notwithstiukUng  their  bravery 
and  numbers,  he  saooeeded  in  defeating  them  with  immense  skiugh* 
ter.  They  afterwards  rallied  m  the  viciiuty  of  Narbonne^  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  driven  out  of  the  FreM^h  terrikNry. 

By  this  event,  the  terror  with  whieh  ^  Saracens  had  mspued 
Europe  was  greatly  diminished,  and  Charles  obtained  for  himself 
the  surname  of  jybrtd,  or  the  Hammer. 

After  the  death  of  Thierry  IV.,  Charles,  without  placing 
another  king  on  the  throxie,  continued  to  govern  as  before, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  France.  After  several  more  victo- 
ries over  his  enemies,  Charles  dying,  bequeathed  the  govern- 
ment of  France^  us  an  undisputed  imientanea^  to  his  two  sorr- 
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,  I  Hcpin  io.Braf^  and  Cailonttfu :  :As  mayoii^  of  ''the  pq^aoe^  tUa 
one  governed  Aiistraa%  and  the  oth^r  Neusirid  iluid'  Burgi^- 
dy.  Tbiel  nominat  krrereigii^  at  this  tinle,'  ^as  Obiideric  IIL, 
a  Wfak.  andmaig;nMcant  .priiKa.  t  Thefeioleii^^ 
d^yplTed^al  lenglh'  on  Pepio,  a^  OarioinaDveDetHioed  thenrorld 
■  and  be<5ame a,monI&  'Pefrin,  whose,  tafehts. were powerfui, 
aad  whose  tuite  of  mbid  was .  itrajjik^' .  governed  tWilh  great 
efficiency,  and  conquered  several  of  the  neighbotving  tribes. 

Id  the  year* 75X,  heattembled  a  parlianieni.  al^^Sontons, 
M^here  be  waa  pr<A»lfl(imed.  kii^  of  Flrance,  haviing  first  obtiodn- 
ed  the  giinciion  of  Po^  Zachary.  Cbflderic  was  bonined  in 
a  convent,  and  thus  ended  the  Merbvuligian*  race  ;of  kings. 
The  Carioviogiaa  »ow  flucceed^  ;  s  .  ;  ' 
,  {  Pepio  wascaUed  Le  Bref,  or  the  short,  am  acoeiintof  thelowneM 
pf  hi9  stature^  his-  height  being  anly  four  an^  jk  half  (feet  Sood  after 
he  wM  0 Awned,  he  maj  '    '  ..  .  « 

defeated ;  and  purewag 
fSeptuni^  now  ^ngue^ 
turbulent  spirit,'  and  ^a 
iiris  thus  left  to  pulriue  i 

10;  *  Having  been  c 
phfen  H;,  in'teturn  for 
Lombhrds,  who  haiJii 
I  threatened  Rome  itsfe 
'  by  the  sur^eild^r  of-  B 
tibly'See.  Thite  oo 
popes. 

'     The  'Saracens^  who  stiH  posseisded'  a  |«aatttf>  tile'south  of 
fV^nce^  were.ibt6ed  by  his  arms  frpni'the  couhtry,  and  thuA 
the  limits  of  Ijii?  dominions  wer^  extended  ia  that  quarter. 
Aft^r,  a  splendid  and  successful  reign,  he  died  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  chest,.al  theageof  fility^hree  or  fifty^feur  years,  768  A.  C 
§  It  is  rdated  of  ihismoifiareh,  that  his  itHninutive  size  Was  eompeii- 
•shted  by  an  uncommon  liftrength  of  body.    Htfving  been  told  ihal 
sisveral  of  his  oouniers  had  secrellv  ridiculed  his  personal  appear- 
aince,  he  imrited  them,  on  the  hext  day,  to  attend  thefipectacie  of  a 
nght  l3eti¥een  a  Hon  and  a  bvdH    When  the  two  combatants  ^^ere  let 
'Ipose,  the  Ikm  leaped  on  hte  adfersary,  and  the  bull  was  in  danger 
af  instant  destruction.    "  Is  there  any  anM>ng  Sroii,'^  exeiaiinefd  the 
4^ng  ta  tli/9  courtiers  that,  surroupded  him,  *'^who  has  suffiDient  re- 
solution to  oblige  the?  lion  to  let  go.  hishpld?"    No  4>ne  spajcq. 
*'ilVtiiie,  then,  shall  be  the  ^ask,''  said  Pepiii,  elevating  his  voice ;  and 
leaping  into  the  artiphitheatre  ^th  a  drawn  i^w6rd,  he  8^ppri)ached 
^e  lion,  and  with  a  single  blow  'separated  the  head  from  the  body. 
.11.  Tfaei  donainiaKis  of  :Pepin<  were^  at  hi^  death,  divided 
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dyin^  twq  years  afterwards,  Charles  chme  into  poesessioii  df^ 
*ue\vh<;)l^  j^injgj^lcuafi..^  ^^.  exploits  and  W)Bcy'of  this  pripcck 
^irixuredjfor  .him  tjie  title  lO;^  Great,,  w  wais  Incorporated 
^with  tiis  niain'e^j Charlemagne,*  as  lie  is  known  i|i  history.  He 
excelled  all  ihe  sovereigns  ol  nis  affe/  both  as  a  warrior  ahd* 
statesman/  Jtlthough^  he*  fe  said  to  M^  been  Wtr^wely  illite- 
mie..  /With *i^s great  reputation; for  talept^.he  ha?,  hoiwever 
descended  to  us  as  being  deficient  in  several  n[iora|  quajities^ 
particularly  in  huipaQity;  .  .,  , 

His  cruelty  was  exeicii^ :  chie^  upon  the -Saxons^  with 
^hom.ihe  w^;  diigaged  in  war  during  thirty  years...  Their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  gave  him  infipite.  trouble; .  They 
re^dted  no  loss  than  si^  times,  and  were  as  often,  reduced  by 
force  of  arms.  As  a  means  of  subdvui^  th^r' bpid  ^md  fero- 
^us  jpi^racter,  be  attempted  tq.coaveit  them  to  ChrisUonity  ; 
but  their  obstinacy,  induced  him  to  resort  to  oompokory  pix> 
cesses  for  this  end.  Several  thousands  of  them  wcrei  but.^ 
chered  on  their  i-efusal  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 

Besides  liis  success  against  the  Saxons,  Charlemagne  piit 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  ol*  tire  jLonfibjardsiin  Italy,  as  .has  al^, 
ready  been  narrated  ;  l)e  successfully  encountered  the  tmaia 
of  the  Sararcetas ;  defeated  nminerou^  barbarous  trib^,'and  ex- 
tended his  empire  beyond  the  Danube./ 

§  Notwithstanding  the  short  stature  of  hjs  f;E>ther,  Charlemagne  is 
sau^  to  have  been  Sieven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  robust  constitution* 
He  was  no  less  aigMized  for  activity  and  vigour  of  hiind.  His  su^ 
pervision  of  his  dominioi>s  was  most  strict  and  vigilant.  He  heaf4 
and  s^v  every  thing  for  himself.  He  discountenanced  luxury,  en- 
couraged Industry,  and  sought  to  elevate  the  social  and  intellectusL 
c;1iaracter  of  his  subjects* 

When  fee  saw  any  of  his  courtiers  sumptuously  dressed,  he  would 
myite  them  to.  a  hunting  pariy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  led  them 
into  the  wilds  and  forests.  On  their  return,  he  would  not  permit 
them,  tq  chai^  th^ir  gf^rnjents  whicl^j^e  thorns  had  torn.  Afte-^ 
phoWing  them  his  uninynrea,  shecpsjcin  .cloak,'as  a  contrast  to  their 
tattered  vestmeijts,  he  would  say,  by  way  of  advice  or  j-eproach^ 
"Leave  sUks/angt iiaery  to  worneii ;  the  dress  of  a  man  Ts  lb;*  use, 
hot  for  shbw.f "  '     ,  ,  '  ,     : 

In  his  wars,  fchai;le:nagne'met  with  scarcely  jv  disaster.  .Theonly 
considerable  reverse  that  be  ever  experienceid,  was  when  he  was  re- 
crossing  the  Pyrenees,  after  conquering  Navarre,  and  a  part  of  Ar,- 
ragon.  Tlie  rear  of  his  army  was  then  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gascons^ 
in  the  plains  of  Roncevapx,  Or^liis  occasion,  his  nephew,  the  cple- 

♦  Charlemagne— Charles  the  Greet 
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hniied  cbampion  Inland,  )oit  his  lUe— an  event  wliiisb  l«ki  th^  fo«n 
iition  of  me  *^Orlanao  Furioso"  of  Ariosto, 

As  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  extends  several  yeanr  liito 
the  following  period,  we  shall  resume  it,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  with  a  sketch,  in  the  biographical  de- 
partment, of  his  more  private  history  and  character. 

lH$Hr^guidhed  Characters,  in  Period  IV» ,, 

1.  'Mahomet,  an  Arabian  impoeptor,  and  fodnd^  of  the  re* 
Ugion  which  is  called  by  hi^  name. 
^     2.  Adhelme,  a  British  theological  writer. 

3.  Bede,  a  venerable  English  historian. 
;    4.  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings,  and  con 
^eror  of  the  Saracens. 

5.  John  Damascenus,  a  Christian  writer,  strongly  tinctm^ 
with  the^Aristotleian  philosophy. 

}  From  the  paucity  of  great  men  during  this  period,  genins  and 
learning  must  have  been  at  a  low  ebb  indeed,  and  the  human  mind 
greatly  debased  and  neglected. 

1.  Mahomet,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  in  569 
A.  C.  The  tribe  from  which  he  descended,  was  that  of  the  Koras- 
hites,  the  most  noble  in  Arabia.  His  immediate  ancestors  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  undistinguished ;  and  though  his  natural  ta> 
knts  were  gro^t,  it  is  certain  that  his  education  was  inconsiderable. 
He  acquired  knowledge,  but  not  from  books.  Intercourse  with  man- 
kind had  sharpened  his  faculties,  and  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
human  heart 

The  steps  he  took  in  propagating:  his  r 
detailed  in  part.  It  may  be  added,  that 
Mahomet  employed  to  persuade  men  to  ei 
promises  and  threats,  wliich  he  knew  m 
minds  of  Uie  multitude.  His  promises 
and  to  the  sensual  delights  to  be  enjoyed 

ters,  shady  groves,  and  exquisite  fruits.  ^ 

taking  with  the  Arabians,  whose  bodily  temperament,  habits,  and 
burning  climate,  led  them  to  contemplate  images  of  this  sort  with  ex- 
cessive pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand,  "his  threats  were  peculiarly  terrii^c  to  this  peo- 
ple. Tlie  punishment  attending  a  rejection  of  his  religion,  he  made 
to  consist  of  evils,  that  seemed  most  insufferable  to  their  feelings. 
The  reprobates  would  be  permitted  to  drink  nothing  but  putrid  and 
boiling  water,  nor  breathe  any,  save  exceedingly  hot  winds ;  they 
would  dvveir  forever  in  continual  fire,  mtensely  burning,  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  black,  hot,  salt  smoke,  as  with  a  coverlid,  Ac. ;  and, 
to  fill  the  measure  of  their  fears,  by  joining  the  present  with  the  fa- 
lure,  life,  he  threatened  most  grievous  punishments  in  this  world. 

As  it  was  one  of  the  impostor's  dogmas,  that  his  religion  might  be 
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defended  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  he  invented  the  doetime  of 
a  rigid  fate,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  timid,  and  add  ardour  to 
-the  Inrave,  mider  the  exigencies  of  war.  He  taught  thi^  those  who 
were  slain  in  battle,  though  they  had  tarried  at  home  ia  their  houses, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  died  at  that  very  moment,— the  time  ei 
every  man's  life  being  before  appointed  by  God,  in  that  unqualified 
•seaase;  that  is,  without  reference  to  means. 

Mahomet  was  distingui^ed  for  the  beauty  of  his  person.  He  had 
a  commanding  presence,  a  majestic  aspect,^  piercing  eyes,  a  flowing 
beard,  and  his  whole  countenance  depicted  the  strong  emotions  of 
nis  mind.  His  memory  was  retoitive,  his  wit  easy,  and  his  judg- 
ment clear  and  decisive.  In  his  intercourse  with  society,  he  observ^ 
the  forms  of  that  grave  and  cer^nonious  politeness,  so  common  to 
his  country*  His  natural  temper  may  not  have  been  worse  than  that 
of  n^any  others ;  but  the  imposture  which  he  forced  upon  mankind, 
was  an  instance  of  most  daring  impiety  and  wickedness^ 

Mahomet  persisted  in  his  religious  fraud,  or  fanatidsm,  to  the  last 
On  his  death  bed  he  had  asseri^,  that  the  angel  of  deadi  was  not 
allowed  to  take  his.  soul,  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  the  prophet.  The  request  being  granted,  Mahonlet  fell  into  the 
agony  of  dissolution ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain,  but  re- 
covering his  spirits  in  a  degree,  he  raised  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look- 
ing steadfastly,  uttered  with  a  faltering  voice,  the  last  broken,  though 
articulate  wcwds, "  O  God ! — pardon  my  sins. — Yes, — I  come — among 
my  fellow-citizens ^n  high  f  and  in  this  maimer  ei^ired. 

2.  Adh'elme  was  the  nrst  bishop  of  Sherboume,  (England.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
period  of  his  death  was  709.  He  composed  several  poems  concem- 
mg  the  Christian  life,  but  his  fancy  was  quite  indifferent.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  is  reported  to  be  the  earliest  Englishman  who  wrote  in 
that  tongue.    A  translator  of  his  writings,  speaks  of  him  as  pro- 

.  foundly  versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon.  ^ 

3.  Bede,  who  was  sumamed  the  Venerable,  was  an  English  monk. 
tea  birth-place  wa^  Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
lie  was  born  in  672  or  673.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  Eccle- 
siastical history.  In  his  youth  he  studied  wi^  great  diligence,  and 
soon  became  eminent  for  learning.  Such  was  his  fame,  that  he  was 
frequently  consulted  on  vari<ms  snlijects,  by  st^olsrs  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  published  his  excellent  ^Gcclesmsdcal  history  of  England,  in 
731,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  He  wrote  other 
works,  particularly  an  epistle  to  the  bishpp  of  York,  wMch  exhibits 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  stsite  of  the  church  at  that  time,  than 
4s  elsewhere  to  be  found.  That  epi^le  was  the  last  of  Bede's  wri- 
tings.  His  last  sickness,  was  a  consumption^  ending  in  an  asfhrna, 
which  he  supported  with  great  firnmess^  During  hw  weakness,  h^ 
never  remitted  the  duties  of  his  place,  being  employed  the  wriole  of 
the  time  in  instructing  the  monks.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
nersoti  of  genuine  piety.    His  4eath  was  in  735. 

4.  Charles  Mattel  was  the  son  of  Pepin  d'f^ristd,  an*^  duke  4f 
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Anstrasia.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  a^s  has^ 
before  been  stated.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  appears 
ftom  the  record  of  his  exploits.  As  the  progenitor  of  the  Carlo- 
▼ingian  race  of  kings,  and  conqueror  of  the  Saracens,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  overrunning  ail  Europe,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
very  respectful  notice*  in  the  page  of  history.  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  raised  him  up  for  a  great  purpose,  in  checking  the 
conquering  career  of  the  foilowers  of  the  false  prophet.  The  pro- 
digious number  of  875,000  Saracens,  he  is  said  to  have  defeated  and 
slain.    He  died  m  741. 

6.  John  Damascenus  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  dying  about 
the  year  750.  His  birth-place  was  Dafnascus.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  eariy  made  great  progress  in  literature^  He  succeeo- 
ed  his  father,  as  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Saracen  Caliph  of  ttemas- 
cns.  Becoming  zealous  for  the  forms  of  religion^  and  warmly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  images,  he  greatly  oflfended  Leo  Isauricus,  the 
Eastern  emperor. 

There  is  a  wild  legend  of  the  times,  that  the  emperor  caused  the 
hand  of  Damascenus  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  re- 
placed by  the  kind  hiterposition  of  the  Vlrghi  Mary.  Alter  a  while, 
he  is  said  to  have  retired  f^om  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  solitude.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  books  of  divini- 
ty, of  which  he  left  many  behind  him^  He  is  not  generally  thought 
to  have  be^  an  evangelical  writer.  Mosheim  says  that  t^e  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  but  was  su- 
perstitious, and  absorbed  in  a  vain  philosophy. 


PERIOD   V. 

The  Period  of  the  Neto  Western  Empire;  extending  from 
the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne,  800  4.  C,  to  the  PirM 
Crusade,  1095  years  A.  G* 

NEW  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  The  New  Western  Eiti{Hre,  socaUed,  indudedthe 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  countries  of  which  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign,  in  800  A.  O.  It  waa  at  this 
period  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  established  in  that  august  sovereignty, 
by  being  crowned  at  Rome,  by  Fape  Leo  III. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  had  he  chosen  Rome  as  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  at  ^eath  transmitted  an  undivi- 
ded dominion  to  his  successor,  the  &llen  empire  <^  the  Ro- 
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nvms  might  have  once  more  been  restored  to  jNrosperity  and 
greatness.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed  capital,  and  divi- 
ded, even  in  his  life-time,  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

The  countries,  included  under  the  title  of  the  New  Western 

Empire,  were  principally  France,  Burgundy,  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  a  part  of  Spain,  The  Empire,  as  such,  continued 
/yiaiii  a  short  time.  One  country  after  another  separated  from 
it  under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  Germany,>at  last, 
became  the  sole  seat  or  representative  of  the  Empire.  Be- 
f^)re  the  expiration  of  the  present  Period,  the  structure  reared 
by  the  French  monarch,  was  dissolved.  After  pursuing  the 
few  details  of  the  empire  as  a  body,  we  shaJl  resume  our  * 
narrative  of  the  individual  countries,  in  their  separate  or  in- 
dependent state. 

§  The  occasion  and  the  manner  of  the  crowning  of  Charlemagne, 
were  as  follows: 

He  was  wont  to  pass  annually,  fromHhe  Pyrenees  into  Grermany, 
and  thence  into  Italy.  In  approaching  Rome  for  the  last  time,  the 
Pope  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him  with  the  keys  of  the  Con- 
fession of  St.  Peter,  and  the  standard  of  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
this  union  of  religious  and  mihtary  attributes,  it  was  evident  that 
Charlemagne  was  on  the  eve  of  bea)ming  emperor. 

Accordingly,  on  Christmas  day,  which  was  then  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  t^ing  present  at  the  service  of  the  mass,  and  on  his  kiie»« 
before  the  altar,  the  Pope  came  suddenly  behind  him,  and  placed  on 
his  head  the  Crown  of  the  Caesars.  This  act  was  followed  by  loud 
acclamations  among  the  populace.  An  august  title^  whidi  had  lain 
dormant  fon  several  c^ituries,  was  thus  revived,  but  it  did  not  restore 
Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour,  for  reasons  which  were  given  above. 

Charlemagne  lived  nearly  14  years  after  he  became  Emperor  of 
the  West.  He  died  at  Aix-la^^Jhapelle,  m  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  46th  of  his  reign. 

2.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded,  81 4  A.  C,  by  his  son,  Louis 
the  Debonaire,  or  the  Mild.  Of  the  lawful  chiMren  of  Charle- 
magne, Louis  alone  survived  his  father,  and  all  the  imperial 
dominions  came  of  course  into  his  hands,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  Bernard,  one  of  his  grandsons. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  highly  calamitous.  In  817,  lie 
associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire,  and  gave 
Aquitain  to  Pepin,  his  second  son,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis,  his 
third. 

A  disagreement  occurring  between  Louis  and  Bernard, 
King  of  Italy,  the  latter  was  subdued,  and  had  his  eyes  put 
out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  three  days  after.     The 
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murder  of  his  nephew  affected  Louis  with  such  a  d^ree  of 
remorse,  that  he  performed  public  penance  on  account  of  the 
crime. 

The  children  of  Louis  greatly  embittered,  and  even  short- 
ened his  life.  First  quarrelling  amon^  themselves,  they  then 
attacked  their  father  ;^  and  as  he  was  alternately  subdued 
and  restored,  his  spirits  were  at  length  broken,  and  he  died 
after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  840  A.  C. 

§  Louis  Imd  a  son  by  a  second  wife,  named  Charles,  who,  as  will 
soon  appear,  becune  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  his  deither.— 
As  a  second  partition  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  order  to  give  a 
share  to  this  younger  son,  the  other  brothers  were  highly  disaffect- 
ed.   This  was  one  occasion  of  their  contention. 

When  Louis  found  his  end  approaching,  he  set  aside  for  Lothaire, 
a  sword  and  a  golden  sceptre,  Uie  emblems  of  the  empire  he  intend- 
ed for  him,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  parti- 
tion in  favour  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not  make  any  mention^of  hb 
son,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  (Pepin  had  already  deceased,)  it  was  intimated 
/to  the  old  king,  that  as  a  christian,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  world, 
^  without  bestowing  upon  Louis  his  pardon.  The  dying  monarch 
shook  his  hoary  ^ks,  and  pointing  to  them  with  amotion,  replied, 
*<I  pardon  him,  but  you  may  tell  him,  that  it  was  he  who  has  brought 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

3.  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bald,  succeeded  Louis  the  mild, 
in  a  part  of  his  original  dominions,  840  A.  C.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Fontenay,  between 
the  three  brothers  now  left,  viz.  Lothaire,  Louis  and  CharieS| 
in  which  Charles  and  Louis  were  victorious.  Lothaire,  as 
the  appointed  emperor,  had  wished  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
all  his  father's  territories,  and  refused  to  allow  the  partition  in 
favour  of  Charles.  But  being  overcome  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay, he  was  obliged  t5  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  to 
accede  to  such  a  division  of  the  empire,  as  his  brothere  now 
made  among  themselves. 

Lothaire,  who  preserved  the  title  of  emperor,  had,  assigned 
to  him,  Italy,  and  several  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Frwice. 
Louis  had  the  whole  of  Germany.  France,  including  TIeus- 
tria  and  Aquitain,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Qharles.  Thus  the  fine 
Empire  of  the  West,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  was  lost  to 
the  house  of  France,  by  the  separation  of  Germany  frofla 
that  house.  Instead  of  remaining  hereditary,  the  crown  be- 
came elective^  after  it  had  passed,  as  it  did  finally,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

{  The  batUe  of  Fontenay  was  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy 
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f  Historians  agree  in  stating  that  100,000  men  perished  on  that  occa- 
/  sion.    Lothaire  fled  to  the  Saxons,  yet  laid  his  plans  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  from  his  brothers  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles,  France  was  plundered  by  the  Normans, 
who  had  begun  their  deflations  even  in  the  time  of  Charl^nagne. 
But  their  progr^  was  then  inconsiderable.  In  843,  however,  Uiey 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen  5  while  another  fleet  en- 
tered the  Loire,  and  laid  waste  the  country  in  its  vicinity ;  the  ma- 
rauders not  only  securing  great  quantities  of  spoil,  but  carrying 
men,  women  and  children  into  captivity.  In  845,  they  entered  the 
Seine  again  with  a  fleet,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  Its  inhabitants  fled, 
and  the  city  was  burnt  With  another  fleet  they  approached  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  pillaged  it.  Charles,  instead  of  repressing  the  incursions 
of  these  barbarians  with  his  arms,  purchased  their  forbearance  with 
money.  ^ 

(1.)  Lothaire,  the  emperor,  died  in  855.  *  Before  his  death. 
•   he  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.     Louis  II. 
was  the  son  who  succe^ed  him  'with  the  title  of  emperor. 
He  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  sovereign,  and  died  875. 

(2.)  Louis,  to  whom  Germany  was  assigned,  was  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  rendered  himself  formidable  to  his  neigh 
bours.  He  died  876.  Upon  this  event,  Charles  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  seize  his  dominions,  but  he  was  soon 
^  defeated  by  his  nephew  Carloman,  the  son  of  Louis  II.,  ha- 
ving been  first  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

(3.)  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Louis  H.,  son  of  Lothaire, 
(875)  assumed  the  empire,  or,  as  is  said,  puichased  it  from 

E>pe  John  VIII.,  on  condition  of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the 
oly  See.  This  prince,  after  contending  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  with  the  possessors  of  the  other  pcMtions  of  the  empire, 
with  various  success,  died  of  poison,  877  A.  C,  His  reign 
must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  weak  and 
inglorious  one. 

He  wjis  the  first  of  the  French  monarchs,  who  made  dig 
nities  and  titles  hereditary.  Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  the  grandees  obtained  great  power,  and 
commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.     They  chose  to  reside 
...  on  their  territorial  possessions,  and  reftised  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  general  concerns  of  the  country.     Intrenched  in 
their  castles  and  fortresses,  they  defied  the  power  of  the  go^ 
v^mment,  while  the  country  was  disturbed  and  desolated  by 
thdr  feuds. 
The  Empire  of  the  West  being  now  efiectuaDy  diirinen>« 
9* 
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bered,  though  there  were  afterwards  temporary  junctions  oi 
its  different  parts,  we  may  properly  resume  our  nairative  of 
the  several  countries  in  their  separate  state.  As  the  power 
which  formed  this  empire  emanated  from  France^  it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  this  first.  Indeed,  we  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  noticing  it  already  more  than  the  rest.  Germany,  not 
having  had  a  political  existence  before  the  era  of  Charlemagne^ 
will  be  new  on  the  list  of  nations. 

FRANCE. 
4.  Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer,  succeeded  Charles,  as 
king  of  France,  877  A.  C.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
during  his  reign,,  whidi  was  a  short  one,  of  only  nineteen 
months.  His  two  sons,  liouis  III.,  and  Carloman,  became 
joint  possessors  of  the  throne  upon  his  death.  Their  reign 
was  short,  but  it  was  characterized  by  union,  vigour,  and  a 
degree  of  success  against  their  enemies,  the  Normans.  They 
died,  the  one  in  882,  and  tlie  other  in  884. 

§  Their  deaths  were  each  accidental.  Louis,  in  pursuing  a  young 
female  who  fled  from  him,  struck  his  head  against  the  door,  and 
was  killed  by  the  blow.  Carloman,  who  survived  him  but  a  short 
time,  in  hunting  a  wild  boer^  was  wounded  by  a  spear  which  one  oi 
his  attendants  launched  agamst  the  animal.  To  save  the  attendant 
from  the  blame  that  might  be  attached  to  the  act,  Carloman  repwt- 
ed  that  lie  had  been  wounded  by  the  wild  boar.  Though  he  lived 
several  da3rs,  he  persevered  m  keeping  the  cause  of  his  death  a 
secret 

5.  Charles,  surnamed  th^Fat,  was  chosen  by  the  peers  of 
France  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  885.  He  was  brother  apd 
successes:  to  Louis  II.,  the  German,  and  son  of  (he  Louis,  to 
whom  Germany  was  originally  assigned.  For  a  short  time, 
France  and  Germany  were  again  under  the  same  sway.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years,  however,  Charles  was  deposed 
on  account  of  his  cowardice,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was 
transferred  to  Geimany. 

The  nobility  then  elected  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  to  fill 
the  throne,  887,  till  Charles,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  III., 
and  Carloman,  should  attain  to  the  age  of  manhood.  Upon 
the  death  of  Eudes,  Charles,  who  was  surnamed  the  Simple, 
was  introduced  to  the  sovereignty,  898,  but  he  was  depoeed 
by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes,  in  922.  Robert  was  fskuy 
oeeded  by  Ralpho^  or  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  year 
after* 
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f  Charles  the  Sunnle^  6M  in.  pnton^  020.  He  wts  a  weak  Wh 
narch,  and  despised  by  his  nobles.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  bat- 
tle, he  killed  the  valiant  Robert  with  his  own  nand.  Upon  the  death 
of  Charles,  Rodolph  was  in  quiet  possession  of  the  thiobe. 

It  was  durmg  the  reini  of  Charles  that  the  Normans  hivaded 
Neustria,  which  was  ceded  to  ihmn  in  OIL  To  Rdlo,  their  chiei; 
the  king  gave  his  dauffhter,  Gisdle,  in  marriafle.  From  this  peopte 
the  country  was  called  Normandy,  and  it  is  nom  this  race  of  war- 
riors, that  we  shall  trace  the  future  conquerors  of  England. 

6.  Louis  rV.,  the  son  of  Charies  the  Simple,  was  called  to 
the  throne  of  France,  in  936.  He  was  surnamed  Outremer, 
or  Transmarine,  on  account  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
England.  During  his  reign,  mad  that  of  his  succeteor,  Lo> 
thaire,  Hugh  the  Great,  tfa«  most  powerful  lord  of  France, 
directed,  for  the  most  part,  the  government.  The  same  situ- 
ation was  held  by  his  son,  Hugh  Capet,  under  Louis  Y.,  the 
successor  of  Lothaire.  When  Louis  died,  Hugh,  like  another 
Pepin,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  France. 

6  The  corruption  of  these  times,  and  the  peculiar  uncertainty  and 
infelicity  attending  the  condition  of  kings,  are  manifest,  from  the 
fact,  that  both  Lothaire  and  Louis  were  poisoned  by  their  queens. 

7.  Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  third  dynasty  of  kings 
in  France,  called  the  Capetian,  began  to  reign  in  987  A.  C. 
He  was  crowned  at  Rbeims,  on  the  third  of  July.  His 
administration  was  marked  with  ability.  He  enacted  several 
salutary  laws  and  ordinances,  and  established  his  residence 
in  Paris,  which  had  been  deserted  by  his  predecessors  during 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  He  delegated .  a  portion  ^ 
the  supreme  authority  to  his  son  Robert,  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign. 

§  The  true  hdr  to  the  brown,  was  Charles  of  Lorrain,  unele  to 
Louis  V.  Attempting  to  secure  his  rights  by  force,  he  was  at  Jiast 
betrayed  and  confined  in  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

Hugh,  either  through  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  exciting  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  nobles,  never  assumed  the  insignia  of  rojralty.  He  al- 
ways, even  on  great  and  s(^enm  occasbns,  appeared  in  a  plain  dress 
and  simple  style. 

8.  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  succeeded  his  father  in 
996.  Marrying  a  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  Bertha,  who 
was  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  was 
annulled,  himself  excommunicaled,  and  his  kingdom  put 
under  an  interdict  by  the  pope.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  such  an  exercise  of  the  papal  authority  in  France.  The 
distress  and  confusion  that  ensued^  obI%ed  Robert,  much 
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agaiast  hk  indinatioiis,  to  dismiBs  Bertha,  and  to  expiaAe'bw 
oflenee  by  a  solemn  penance. 

He  soon  after  married  Constantia  of  Toulouse,  who  proved 
to  be  a  vexatious  partner,  and  cruel  queen. 

(The  superstition  of  the  times  was  seen  in  the  asffiiir  of  the  Fc^i 
mterdict  The  mass  was  ho  longer  celebrated ;  the  sacrament  re- 
fused to  the  sick ;  and  the  dead  left  without  burial.  There  were  no 
longer  any  regulations  of  police ;  and,  as  aU  dreaded  to  approach  a^^ 
exoommunicaied  person,  the  lung  was  abandon^.  He  commanded 
however,  the  services  of  two  faithful  domestics,  who  passed  through 
the  fire  whatever  he  had  touched,  and  threw  to  the  dogs  the  refuse 
of  the  talde. 

The  king,  in  his  second  marriage,  was  extremely  unhappy.  Con- 
stantia continuidly  tormented  him.  She  caused  th^  king's  favourite, 
grand  master  of  the  palace,  to  be  assassinated.  She  sowed  discord 
between  the  sons  of  Robert  And  her  intolerance  in  religion  was 
such,  that  she  ordered  thousands  of  a  certain  sect  of  heretics  to  be 
buroHBd  atthe^take. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  province  of  Lan- 
fuedoc,  where  these  cruelties  were  particularly  exercised,  the  pro- 
testant  Duth  has  since  constantly  predominated  over  Catholicism. 

Robert  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  received  the  supernatural  gift  of 
curing  scrofulous  affections,  thence  denominated  the  king's  evil,  by 
touching  the  sick,  and  pronouncing  these  words, "  The  king  touches 
thee,  and  may  God  cure  thee." 

9.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Ro- 
bert, both  aspired  to  the  throne.  It  belonged  to  Henry,  but 
the  infamous  Constantia  had  contrived  to  create  an  interest  in 
favour  of  Robert.  After  some  bloodshed,  Henry  was  invested 
with  the  sovereign  authority,  1031  A.  C.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  maintain,  and  even  extend 
Ins  dominion,  but  he  was  not  alwayB  judicious  in  his  en- 
terprises. 

§  He  subdued  several  of  his  rebellious  nobles,  defeated  an  army  ot 
a  youpger  brother  who  had  claimed  an  inheritance  in  the  rocmarchy, 
and  espoused,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of  William  of  Normandy,  against 
the  Norman  grandees.  He,  however,  soon  attacked  the  latter — a 
rash  step,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  long  and  disastrous  wars. 

About  the  commencement  of  Henry's  reign,  a  dreadful  famine 
desolated  not  only  France,  but  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dead  were 
disinterred  to  s«rve  as  food  for  the  living.  The  passengers  were 
hdtercepted  on  the  high  ways,  and  carried  into  the  woods  to  be 
devoured  by  the  &mii£ing  peasantry.  In  one  }dace,  human  flesh 
was  publicly  expensed  for  ^e ;  and  in  another,  an  mnkeeper  massa- 
cred the  poor  during  the  night,  so  as  to  furnish  his  table  for  guests 
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on  the  foQowing  day.    The  season  was  siidi  that  corn  could  uol  be 
raised,  and  the  want  of  pasture  occasioned  the  death  o(  cattle. 

10.  Henry  left  tbe  crown  to  his  son  Philip  I.,  then  seven 
years  old,  1060  A.  C,  und^  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders.  Philip  was  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor  in 
the  pditical  events  of  his  reign.  He  lived  beyond  the  com* 
nieiicement  of  the  first  orusade,  having  swayed  the  sceptre 
during  fcMrty^eigfat  years.  His  principal  war  was  with  Wit 
iiam  of  Normuidy,  fiow  become  king  of  England.  From 
itiis  date  commenced  a  Igng  hostility  between  tbe  English 
and  French  monarchies. 

ITALY. 

11.  In  the  division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  the  sons 
of  Louis  the  Debonaire,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  assign- 
ed to  Lothaire,  with  the  title  of  emperor.  Hi^  successor,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  was  Louis  IL,  his  son,  who  died  in  876. 
The  succeeding  year,  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by  a  diet  at  Pavia.  But  he  retain* 
ed  thissovereigiHy  only  two  years,  his  death  occurring  in  877. 

Italy  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  contending  tyrants ;  but 
in  964,  Otho,  the  Great,  reunited  it  to  the  dominions  of  the 
German  empire.  A  series  of  wars,  however,  continued  dur« 
ing  at  least  two  centuries,  occasioned  by  the  invasicms  of  the 
Normans,  and  die  claims  of  the  emperors,  till  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  several  independent  states.  These  wars  are  too 
unimportant  and  uninteresting  to  be  noticed  in  thib,  or  the 
foUowing  period.  Italy,  therefore,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  must,  for  a  time,  be  left  out  of  the  records  of  nations, 
except  as  her  afi^irs  shall  be  tncidentally  noticed  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Germany.  Her  independent  sov^rdgnties,  formed  at 
different  times,  as  Naples,  the  estates  of  the  Church,  Tusca 
ny,  Parma,  Lombardy,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries, may,  in  some  subsequent  period,  h6  duly  noticed. 

§  A  transaction,  in,  which  Otho  n.,  the  second  German  emperor 
after  Italy  was  re-united  to  the  empire,  was  engaged,  may  be  here  re- 
lated, l^eral  cities  of  Italy  lock  occasion  to  throw  off  Ihdr  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor.  Otho,  hearing  of  it,  soon  entered  Italy  with 
an  army,  and  adopted  the  following  most  cruel  method  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  tumults. 

He  invited  the  nobles  of  Rome  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  tiie 
ITatican  palace  and  when  the  giMsts  had  jdaoed  tbemselTes  at  the 
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lable,  he  forbade  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  speak  or  more  at 
what  U^ey  should  hear  or  see.  Instantly  they  were  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  and  while  they  sat  trembling,  the  emperor  composedly 
ordered  the  names  of  those  concerned  in  the  late  disturbances  to  be 
read  over,  and  the  guilty  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  the  haH. 
After  the  bloody  mandate  was  executed,  he  was  all  smHes  and  com- 
plaisance to  the  other  guests,  during  the  entertainment 

It  may  be  recorded  here,  thai  it  was  during  the  (nreeent 
period,  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
was  laid.  In  1080,  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  bequealh* 
ed  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  pope  Gregory  the  VII. 
From  that  time  the  popes  possessed  great  power  in  the  states 
of  Europe.  Although  the  emperors  (German)  asserted  theii 
sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the  popedom,  and  claimed  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  the  pope  ;  yet  it  was  with  It  con- 
stant resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  And  a  general 
repugnance  of  the  popes,  when  once  established. 

SPAIN. 

12,  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  in  Spain,  comprised  but 
a  small  part  of  that  country.  Indeed,  all  that  the  Christians, 
(including  the  native  Spaniards  aod  the  French,)  possessed, 
constitute  only  about  a  fourth  of  dae  kingdom,  viz.,  Asturia, 
part  of  Castile  and  Catalonia,  Navarre,  and  Arragon.  Cata- 
lonia and  Nayarre  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but  bis 
successors  seem  to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  conquest ;  it 
probably  soon  reverted  back  to  the  Christians  of  Spain.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors. 

Cordova,  a  luxurious  and  magnificent  dty,  was  the 
Moorish  capital  It  was  a  great  school  for  the  sciences,  and 
the  resort  of  the  learned  fr<»n  all  parts  c^  the  wodd.  In  the 
tenth  century,  thdr  dominions  were  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
one  another.  Had  the  Christians  availed  themsdves  of  this 
state  of  things,  they  might  perhaps  have^then  regamed  the 
whole  kingdom ;  but  they  were  unhappily  contending  among* 
themselves,  and  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  Christian 
princes  formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  one  ano- 
ther. 

§  Taste  and  the  sciences  flourished  in  Cordova,  and  the  south  ol 
Spain,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  had  become  involved  in  barbarism 
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and  ignorance.  Cordova,  as  the  seat  of  gOTeniment  enjored  a 
splendid  period  of  two  hundred  years,  reekonmg  from  tne  middle  d 
the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  During  that  period, 
the  Afoorish  portion  of  Spain  boasted  of  a  series  of  able  piinceS) 
who  gained  the  palm  over  an  the  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  arts 
and  arms. 

It  was  only  after  the  Moorish  princes  became  hurarious  and  effe> 
minate,  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states, 
the  principal  of  which,  were  Toledo,  Cordova,  Valentia,  and  Seville. 

To  add  to  the  divided  state  of  Spain,  both  anions  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  the  country  abounded  with  independent  lords,  who  were 
warriors  and  champions  by  profession,  making  it  their  business  to 
decide  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to  volunteer  their  service  and  that 
of  their  vassals  and  attendants,  on  such  occasions.  Of  this  descrip^ 
tion  of  persons,  termed  knights-errant,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Rodrigo  the  Cid,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  l^ngdom  of  New 
Castile,  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  of  Old  Castile.  Of  the 
passion  for  knight  errantry,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  some 
other  place. 

The  contentions  among  the  petty  Mngdoms  of  Spain  need 
not  detain  us  here,  nor  will  it  be  expedient  to  dwell  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  Spain,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  union  of  the  wnole  country  under  one  head,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

GERMANY. 

13.  Germany  was  known  m  ancient  times,  but  it  possess- 
ed no  political  importance  till  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  .  Pre- 
viously, it  was  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  and  fluctuating 
in  its  government.  Charlemagne  may  therefore  be  consider* 
ed  the  reviver,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
As  a  component  part  of  his  sovereignty,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  so  far  down  as  the  termination  of  the  short  reign,  or 
rather  usurpation,  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  in  877»  At 
that  period,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  subsequent,  it  may  be  con 
sidered  as  having  been  effectually  separated  from  Prance;  and 
of  aU  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  alone  descended 
as  an  empire,  and  the  representative  of  the  sway  which  he 
once  held  over  the  nations  of  the  West,  'the  emperor  of 
Germany  is  to  this  day,  nominally  at  least,  regarded  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

§  Germany,  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  the  Cdtio  word  gef), 
brave,  and  man,  signifjiing  a  warlike  people.  In  ancient  times,  it 
comprehended  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  Helvetia,  and  from 
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the  Rhine  to  the  Yktvik.  The  primitive  inhaftMtants  were  most  pro- 
Vablv  the  Celts.  But  our  jnibrmation  respectmg  Germany  is  scanty 
till  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquests  iu  that  country.  Some  ages 
before  that  time,  the  Goths,  or  Teotones,  had  migrated  from  the 
eastern  port  of  Europe,  along  the  Euxiiie,  and  established  tlicm- 
selves  ou  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Belgica,  in  the  north  of  France, 
ai>d  the  south  of  England ;  driving  the  original  inhabitants  into  the 
northern  and  western  reffions.* 

'When  Rome  was  in  toe  zenith  of  hs  power,  Crermany  seems  to 
have  been  divided  Into  a  number  of  independent  prindpalities ;  but 
the  inhabitants  frequently  united  in  the  defence  of  their  comm(m  li- 
berty, and  many  bloody  battles  established  their  repiitation  for  bra- 
very, before  thiey  sunk  under  the  power  and  policy  of  their  in- 
vaders. At  length,  however,  their  country  yas  reduced  to  a  state 
of  provincial  subjection  to  the  masters  of  the  world ;  and  upon  the 
decline  of  the  Westeni  Empire  of  Rome,  G^moany  became  a  prey  to 
the  Franlcfl,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  earls  jand  marquisses,  till  Charlemagne  extended  his 
power,  both  military  and  civil,  over  the  whole  empire. 

14.  The  succe89(»'  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  Charles  ill, 
called  the  Fat,  after  an  interregnum  of  three  years,  881  A.  C. 
France  was  also  under  bis  sway  at  the  same  tame,  but  he 
was  soon  afterwards  deposed,  ai^  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. 

16.  In  887,  Arnold,  a  natural  son  of  Carloman,  and 
nephew  of  Charles  III.,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  bis  reign,  he  defeated  the  Normans,  took 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  there  by  the  pope.  His  son  Louis 
III.,  became  his  successor  in  899,  when  only  seven  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  last  emperor  descended  in  the  male  line  from  ^ 
Charlemagne. 

{  The  reign  of  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  so  m^ch  agitated  by  di- 
visions between  the.  lords  and  the  bishops,  that  the  young  emperor 
died  of  grief. 

From  the  death  of  Louis,  the  emphre  became  strictly  elect- 
ive, although,  duriiig  the  hereditary  succession,  the  consent  of 
the  bishops  and  grandees  had  always  been  asked. 

16.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  elected  to  fill  tlie 
vacant  throne  in  912.  ^e  reigned  seven  years,  during  which 
time  he  quelled  severd  revolts,  and  purchased  peace  of  the 
barbarous  Hungarians 

§  The  German  grandees,  who  assembled  at  Worms,  £rst  ofllered 
ttia  imperial  dmdem  to  Otho,  duke^of  Saxony ;  but  he  declinmg  il 
i      '         '  ■  • 
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dn  accotmt  of  his  advatteed  age,  persuaded  them  to  apply  the  Invi- 
tatioii  to  Conrad.  The  latter  was  of  imperial  descent  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Arnold.  Dunng  his  reign,  the  aflbirs  ot 
Germany  were  conducted  with  great  prudelice. 

17.  Upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  the  imperial  dignity  was 
bestowed  on  Henry  L,  surnanied  the  Fowler.  This  prince 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  inlroduoed  order  and  good  go- 
vernment among  his  people.  He  built  and  embellished  cities, 
reduced  and  conciliated  many  of  the  revolted  lords,  and  con- 
quered several  tribes,  as  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Sdavonians, 
Bohemians,  d6c.     He  added  Lorrain  to  his  dominions. 

§  Great  as  Henry  was  as  a  statesman,  he  manifested  considerable 
xeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  A  portion  of  the  Vandals 
whom,  he  subdued,  were,  under  his  auspices,  converted  to  thisireligion. 
He  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  See  of  Rcmie,  inasmw^ 
as  he  had  been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops. 

18.  His  son  Otho  I.,  the  great,  was  elected  emperor,  936* 
He  carried  on  the  system  of  his  fatbet,  in  repressing  the  usur- 
pations, of  the  lords.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  began  in 
938,  and  finished  in  950,  In  961  he  exp^ed  Berenger  II. 
and  his  eon,  Adalbert,  from  Italy,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Milan.  The  next  year  he  was  crowned  by  Pope 
John  XII,  and  from  that  time  he  may  be  justly  styled  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  John  afterwards  revdted  againat . 
him,  but  was  soon  deposed. 

Otho  was  the  greatest  prince  of  hia  time.  After  an  active 
and  commendable  reign  of  tJiirty  yean,  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plectic disorder,  in  972.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Magdebourg,  where  his  tomb  may  be 
still  distinguished  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

§  Otho  owed  his  asoendancj  in  Italy  £9  the  disorders  and  crimes  of 
the  Papacy.  Being  invited  mto  that  country  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  stales,  while  they  were  contending  with  Berenger,  he  defeat- 
ed the  latter,  and  in  return  for  the  honours  which  the  Pope  conferred 
upon  him,  he  confirmed  the  dtmations  made  to  the  Holy  See  by 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Lquis  the  Debonaire.  r 

§  The  treachery  of  the  Pope,  (John  XII.)  obliged  the  emperor,  in 
two  or  three  successive  instances,  to  visit  Italy  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders that  took  placb.  The  last  titne,  he  executed  exemplary  vcn^ 
geance  on  his  enemies,  by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  CaUinf 
together  the  Lateran  Council)  he  created  hJoeyf  Pope,  and  ebtiMned 
from  the  assembled  bishops,  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  ab^ 
lute  right  of  the  emperor  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  iiivesti- 
lure  of  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  nomiriate  to  all  vacant  bi^hoprlcl  ' 

The  power  of  parental  affection  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
10 
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lowing  incident  of  Ohio's  life.  Ludolphns,  his  ton,  had  en^ed  in 
an  unnatural  revolt,  which  produced  some  serious  hostilities,  and 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Ratisbon ;  but  after  some 
time,  the  prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  and  seized  an  op- 
portunity while  the  emperor  was  hunting,  to  throw  himself  at  his 
feet,  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  Have  pity,**  said  he,  "  upon  your 
mi^^uid^  child,  who  returns,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  his  father.  If 
you  permit  him  to  live  after  having  deserved  death,  he  will  as- 
suredly repent  of  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  the  residue  of  his 
life  shall  be  spent  in  the  fieiithful  discharge  of  filial  duty."  To  this  af- 
fecting appeal,  Otho  could  reply  only  by  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  pa- 
ternal embrace;  but  when  his  agitation  subsided,  he  assured  the 
penitent  of  his  warmest  favour,  and  generously  pardoned  aH  his 
adherents. 

19.  Otho  II,,  sumamed  the  Sanguinary,  succeeded  his 
father  in  973,  during  whose  reign,  and  that  of  several  others  # 
nothing  of  importance  occurred.  The  names  of  the  eovere^s 
who  followed,  down  to  Henry  IV.,  are  Otho  III.,  St.  Henry, 
Conrad  H.,  and  Henry  IH.  Tbey  occupied  a  period  of  about 
eighty-three  years. 

20.  Henry  lY^  the  Great,  succeeded  his  leither  at  the  age» 
of  six  years,  in  1056.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  popes,  who  insisted,  that  only  the  cardinals  should 
elect  the  bishc^  of  Rome.  It  was  the  k)t  of  this  emperor  to 
experience  a  large  share  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny. 
After  a  spirited  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  YII.^  during 
which,  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner,  and  the  emperor  as 
often  excommunicated  and  deposed,  Henry  fell,  at  last^  the 
victim  of  ecclesiasiical  vengeance.  At  the  iost^tion  of 
Pope  Urban  II.,  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  rebelled  against  their  father,  and  to  such  an  extremity 
was  he  reduced,  through  their  barbarity  and  the  pope's  act  of 
excommunication,  that  he  could  scarcely  obtain  the  means  of 
subsiscence. 

His  suflferings  were  terminated  by  death  soon  afler  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  period,  viz.  in  1106,  he  havfaig  lived 
sixty-four  yefiOB,  and  reigned  forty-eight.  Henry,  in  his 
Touthy  was  vicious  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  gave  up 
himself  *eely  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Misfortune, 
afterwards,  abated  his  sensual  excesses,  if  it  did  not  thorough- 
ly reform  his  character.  He  lived  to  acknowledge,  that  "  the 
band  of  the  Lord  had  touched  him."    On  the  whole,  he  was 
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endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities— -courage,  clemency, 
liberality,  and,  finally,  with  contrition  and  resignation. 

§  The  insdent  treatment  he  reeeived  from  the  Pope,  appears  from 
the  following.  On  one  occasion,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  with  his  wife 
and  iofont,  in  <»der  to  huodiile  himself  at  the  foot  of  his  holiness. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  place  where  the  Fooe  was,  he  was  admitted 
within  the  outer  gate,  and  mformed  that  he  must  expect  no  fatour 
antil  he  should  have  fasted  three  days,  standing  from  morning  to 
evening,  barefooted  amid  the  snow,  aad  then  implored  forgiveness 
Ibr  his  offences.  This  penance  was  literally  performed,  notwith- 
standing the  £iti|ue  of  the  journey,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  rs- 
>eeived  an  absolution. 

The  liberality  of  Henry's  disposition  was  such,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  at  his  own  table, 
and  even  to  have  lodged  them  in  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

ENGLAND. 
JScucan  Kings. — Nwrmmi  Famihf. 

21.  England,  vdiich  had  been  divided  into  seven  distinct 
BovereignUes  during  more  than  two  centuries,  became  one 
enture  kingdom,  in  827  A.  C.  This  change  was  effected  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  heptarchy,  which  was 
called  Wessex  and  Sussex. 

The  occasion  which  offered  for  the  conquest  and  union  of 
the  heptarchy,  arose  from  the  fajciy  that  Egbert  alone  remain- 
ed of  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  conqu^ors  of  Britain : 
he,  therefore,  naturally  looked  to  the  dominion  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  sort  of  righi ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  claim  it,  also^ 
with  his  sword.  Success  attended  his  undertaking,  and  four 
himdred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain, 
were  they  united  into  one  powerful  kmgdom. 

22  The  English,  who  were  so  happily  united  under  Eg* 
bert,  enjoyed  their  prosperity  but  a  short  perkxL  The  pirati- 
cal Danes,  or  Normans,  who  had  molested  the  English  coasts 
for  fifty  years,  now  became  still  more  troublesome.  During 
die  life  of  Egbert,  they  twice  attempted  an  invasion,  but  were 
repulsed  with  much  ^ughte^. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  and  the  character  of  hk  successor! 
Eithetwdf,  a  prince  of  a  very  yielding  disposition,  encouraged 
Aift  Danes  to  multiply  their  depredations.     They  were  often 
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defeated,  but  could  not  be  expelled.  By  his  wiUt'EthelwoIf 
divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons — EthelbaU 
andEthelbert  Alfred,  s^t^rwards  so  illustrious,  was  a  young- 
er son. 

§  It  was  Ethelwdf  vAi(^  through  fiieility  of  disposition,  n6t  oi^ 
mnted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  thhes,  but  exempted 
it  fVom  all  services  and  imposts. 

The  reign  of  Ethclbald  and  Ethelbert  was  short,— com- 
mencing in  857,  and  ending  in  866.  To  Etbelred,  a  third 
brother,  the  sceptre  was  bequeathed.  He  died  bravdy,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  and  then  the  immortal:  Alfred  sue- 
oeeded,  in  8T2. 

23.  This  prince,  who  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  found  his  kingdom  inji  most 
miserable  condition.  It  was  scourged  and  afflicted  by  an- 
archy, domestic  barbarism,  and  foreign  aggression.  By  his 
efTcMTts, .  however,  he  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  an  eminence 
and  happiness,  surpassmg  what  might 'have  been  expecleA  at 
that  period.  His  talents,  virtues,  and  character,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  justly  epdeared  his  name  and 
memory  to  the  bosom  of  every  Englishman.  The  institu- 
tions which  he  founded  are,  to  this' day,  the  glor}'^  of  the  Bri- 
tish realm. 

He  patron^ed  learning  and  the  arts — encouraged  iifianu- 
factures  and  commerce — appropriated  ^  seventh  of  his  reve- 
nue to  restore  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  mons^steries— 
founded  or  revived  the  university  of  Oxford-— divided  Eng- 
land into  counties  and  hundreds— took  a  survey  of  the  coun^ 
try,  and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  k»t,  is 
j^enerally  deemed  the  origin  of  the  common  law. 

$The  wisdom  of  bis  civil  institutions  may  be  seen  in  his  diriaioil 
6f  the  country.  Tliis  plan  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  resto^re 
the  order  which  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  sub- 
verted. Besides  a  division  into  counties  and  hi^ndreds,  there  were 
the  smaller  divisloasoif  tithings.  Ten.  householders  ibrmed  a  tith* 
ifkgy  who  were  answembte  for  each  other's  ccoduct,  and^  over 
whom  a  headborougl;i  was  appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  waa 
registered  in  some  tithing,  and  rtone  (!ould  change  h»  habitation, 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborough. 

In  the  decision  of  differences,  the  headbbrough,  ^also  cailed  titb- 
nig-man,  summoned  hia  ititbing  to  assist  him.:  In  afiBurs  of  great 
moment  or  in  controversies  between  the  mopbeiis  of  diiibrent  titii* 
ings,  the  cause  was  brought  before  the  coqrt  pf  ^  hundred,  whick- 
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wnn  MUflinbled  emrf  ftmr  waeki.  HerewenuTtraeethecnifin^iJr 
Juries.  Twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impdml  Justtoe,  tried  tbe 
eana^  in  this  court  The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  thai 
of  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  Here  disputes  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds  were  settled.  The  ulUr 
mate  appeal  from  these  several  courts,  lay  to  the  king  in  counciL 

The  mgn  of  Alfred  was  dgoalized  by  his  contest  with  the 
Danes.  Within  the  space  of  one  year,  he  defeated  them  in 
dght  battles ;  but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen,  forced 
Iiim  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  these  pirates  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  fresh  hostilities*  At  this  juncture,  Alfred  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  jperaon  by  retreating  into  ao  obscure  part 
of  the  country.  *  Her«  he  continued,  disguised  in  the  haUt 
of  a  peasant,  for  many  monti^  unial  tbe  disorders  in  the  Da* 
nidh  army  offered  a  &ir  o{^rtunity  for  attacking  them.  This 
he  embraced  with  great  effect.  Instead  of  cutting  them  off  eat' 
tirely,  as  he  might  have  doiie,  he  incorporated  many  of  them 
with  his  English  8ul]jects.  It  was  after  these  exploits,  that  he 
turned  his  attention,  as  already  mentioBed,  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  bis  kingdom.  £fe  died  in  the  fuU  vigour 
of  his  age  and  fteulties,  After  a  glomus  reign  of  twenty-nine 
years,  and  was  justly  surnamed  the  Great 

§  Alfred  having  perceived  the  remissness  of  the  enemy,  from  whose 
pursuit  he  had  secreted  himsdf,  venturedat  length  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment. With  a  few  of  his  retainers,  he  had  made  some  sudden  and  par- 
tial attacks  on  the  Danes ;  but  before  he  attempted  to  assemble  his 
subjects  generally  in  arms,  he  was  determined  to  explore  the  state  of 
the  enemy.  His  skill  as  a  harper  procured  him  admission  into  their 
camp.  Havuiff  been  introduced  to  Guthrum,  their  prince,  he  played 
before  him  in  his  tent.    Here  he  witnessed  thehr  supineness. 

Encouraged  by  What  he  had  seen,  he  seat  private  emissaries  to 
the  moe^  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summoned  them  to  meet 
him  wifh  their  retuners,  at  a  certain  place.  Hie  Enfflish  crowded 
amnnd  the  standard  of  a  monarch  whom  they  so  fbndly  loved,  lyid 
before  their  ardour  could  tooAj  he  led  them  victodously  agamst  the 
'enemjss  of  their  country. 

24.  Edwsurd',  starnamed  the  Elder,  succeeded  his  father  Al- 
fred, in  901^  He  lived  in  a  stormy  period,  being  oontinuedly 
molested  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes ;  yet  he  was  generally 
successful  in  his  wars,  and  his  adminbtratkm  of  govermnent 
was  hmiouraUe  to  hb  character.  He  reigtted  twenty-^mr 
years. 

{  Ethetwald)  a  younger  son  of  AU^  inherited  his  filers  passion 
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|l»c  ietier%:  And-Uvwha  prmilci  lif»— •  Jii^pi^  iiini  JOid  ieitiay  IW 
4lie  MA  of  a^pi^nce. 

*\  i^.'  Atbektan,  a  natu^  son  of  .Edvrard,  succeeded  hin% 
9iB:  Hfe  Was^  an  aWe  and  jx^ar  sov^temru  and  opposed 
^tli  sitocess  (he  Northumbrian  Danes,  Wdsn,  Scots,  &c. 
He  encQiv;aged  navigation,  by  conferring  the  rank  of  thane, 
or  gentlen^arn,  on  every  marchsM^t  who  h^Ml  made  three  voy« 
ages  to  the  ]ytediterr&ne9.n.on  his  own  account.  ,His  reigs 
wag  of  sixteen  years  continuance. 

J  He  effected  the  laudable  design  of  translattng  the  Scriptures  into 
th€f  Saxoh  tongue,  which  appears  to  hiive  been  tlie  earliest  yersion 
of  that  book  Inio  the  language  of  Britain.  * 

36.  £2dmui]d,'d  iegkimate  ma  of  Bdwaid,  next  ascended 
the  throne,  941.  He  reigiied  about  five  ^tors,  having  perish* 
ed  by  thehcmdof  Le<^,  a  notorim^  robber. 

Edred,  a  brother  of  Gdmutid,  be^ine  hk  BUccessOTy  946i 
fai  this  prince,:  wifd^  th6  siftgttl^ur  mixture  of  e^ure^e  and  su«^ 
perstitioni  His  cocHrage  he  mani^Bted  in  redudng^  to  obe^ 
dienc^  th^  Nordiumbriim  Daoes^his  superstition^  in  becom- 
ing the  dupe  of  the  ftf moos  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastodbfiry; 
He  abandoned  lii^  eonsciebce  to  this  deceivter. 

§  DuBBtBO  intrented  Btreni  marvellauB  legendbof  his  cooxflicts  with 
the  devil— pretended  pifit^  bfit  possessed  ai^  infordii^te ;  apibitipn — 
and  was  at  last  canomz^  as  a  saint. 

.  27.  Edwy,  a  nephew  of  Edred,  now  filled  the  throne  of 
the  Saixxm  kings  €i  England^  ^^5:  By  iparrying  within  the 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  hf  the  canon  law,  he  and  hw 
beautiful  princess  Elgiva,  both  became  objects  of  monkish  per- 
secution. .       ,  .        .     , 

§  ArchlH^op  QdQ,  wilii  a  band  o£  soldiers,  seized  Elgiva,  burned 
bei  face  with  a^  bptiron,  and  foreiMy  ciMrried  her  into  Ireland. 
When  afterward^  she  attempted  to.retorQ  to  the  arms  of  her  huf*- 
band,  she  wa^  secured  by  this  detestable  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his 
prde^r  so  mutilated,  that  she  diedin  aiew  days  \n  the  sharpesit  lomieAt 
>  .2S«  Edgau^theyouiiger  broths  of  Edwy,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  959.  His  reign  lasted  sixteen  years.  His  private 
qhai»^r>  wa&  det^estabte,  on  (idcount  of  his  jy^cehtipusness ;  but 
^ergy  ajid  success  distinguished:  his ipubdic  idmiiust7ation& 
H^  promoted  the  iiAhuman  and  fanatical  Dunstto  to  the  afcb^ 
bislw^ic  <rf  Caujii^Tbury,  and  payfiilg.that  jwelateift  forced  boi 
fpage,:h«/ wad  able  to  Carry  into  eSbct  his  .vaijoOfi  plans  of  go- 
vernment 

S^fidgi^  oMlinedhis  wift  miH^in  tiie  loUowinf  maiiii6r« ,  She 
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was  ^  djanghtar  of  th^  E^^of  Beyooshire^jaid  ibe  ^greatest  heaiil3r 
6t  the  En^ish  court.  Edgar  designing  to  marry  her  if  her  charms 
were  found  answerable  to  report,  sent  his  favourite,  Athdwold,  to 
▼isit  her,  and  brinig  hhn  an  accotiiit  of  her  person. 

The  courtier's  Melity  was  overcome  by  the  beauty  of >  Etfirida^ 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  heif  for  himself  he  gave  an  unfavoura- 
ble account  to,  the  king,  at  the  ^jame  time  ii^n^ting  that  i^  wo^ 
op.  the  whple  be  an  advantageous  matdi  for  himself,. on  account  ol 
her  riches  and  birth.  iTie  king  forwarded  his  favourite's  views,  and 
he  <^bt&inedth0  hand  of  the  lair  damsd. 

The  trnth,  bowevei!,  soon  caaieto  ^e  eais  of  the  kii^  and  inform- 
mg  Athelwold  that  he  would  like  to  be  ii^oduced  tO'  EUVida,  and 
the  courtier  being  afraid  to  decline  the  honour,  he  had  an  opportU'* 
nity,  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  loveliness  of  her  person. 
Atholwold,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  obliged,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
b|e!  wifey  to  reveal  the  whole  tran^otion  to  her^  and  besought  her  to 
disguise  her  beauty  on  the.  oooaaion* 

^e,  however,  resenting  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  losta'Crown, 
purposely  sought  to  captivate  the  king  by  a  display  of  her  person, 
land  easily  suobeeded.  Edgar  soon  atter  embraced  an  opportunity 
in  himtii^  of .  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  reaped  the  frui^  of  hts 
eEime  in  Sie.  possession  of  the  enchanting  £ur  one.    .  ^ 

29.  The  reign  of  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  by  his  first  wife, 
Wiw  -slroriand «nintere6ting.  He  perished  by  assassination, 
tffnch  was  instigated  by  his  step-mother  Elfrida,'  978; 

Btlielfed  II.,  son  of  Edgar,  by  Elfrida,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  eleven,  Hfe  surname  was  Unready,  the 
Feproaohfulepkbetof  his  weakness* '  His  hatred  of  tl^  Danes. 
#ho  again  molested  England,  wias  so  great,  that'  he  ordered 
a.maedacre  &t  all  those  of  that  pieople  wfio  had  been  retakittd 
$M  mefceimries  m  his  army*  >  This  heurbarmis. mandate  was 
Btricdy  execntedi  ;  * 

The  Danes  at  home,  however,  resolved  oh  vengeahc*-,  and 
aiccofdingly  under  Sweyu,  their  Idng^  they  mvaded  and  rav^ 
ged  the  country.  Loiidon  was  sav^  from  d^triiction,  only 
by  the  paynient  (A  t  tribute. '  The  weak  Ethdred' fleeing  to 
Normandy,  the  English  nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince,- 
fttid  in  despair  of  rdief,  offerM' the  kingdom  to  Sweyn.    - 

The  Dane,  however,  died  soon  afterwards, .  and  Ethehed 
was  restored ;  but  Canute,  Che  son  of  Sweyn,  asserted  hia 
claim?  to  the  erow;n  py  forc^  ^of  ^ms*  jHe  was  opposed  by 
E^uhd,  soft  of  Ejtheir€4,  with  various,  succe^i . .     . .  ^        . , 

In  the  me^V  tiiPPi  EtHeked  died.  a|lter  a  long  and  inglorious 
rj5ign,  ajid  lpdx^un.4^  I^j^ 
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the  war  whidb  he  carried  on  with  Caniitei  he  Was  oblked,  at 
length,  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  the  latt^.  Bbt  be  sur- 
vived this  treaty  only  a  month,  having  been  cut  off  hy  the 
treachery  of  his  brother-in-law,  Edric. 

§  Edmund  was  sumamed  Ironside,  frofn  his  strength  and  valour; 
but  though  he  put  forth  every  eflbit,  he  could  not  save  his  realm. 
He  left  'two  chudrcai,  who,  however,  never  succeeded  to  the  thrcme. 

Canute  became  sde  mcmaxch,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund, 
in  1017,  and  p-oved  to  be  the  moat  powerfiil  sovereign  of  hia 
time.  He  was  sumamed  the  Crreat,  and  possessed  eminent 
abilities.  He  was  terrible  in  his  resentments,  but  an  impar- 
tial dii^nser  of  justice. 

§  In  the  distribution  of  justioe.  he  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Danes  and  English ;  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs,  and  gradually 
incorporated  iHSd  victors  with  the  yanquished.  His  mind  was  affected 
with  reli|[iou8  considerations  towards  the  close  of  lif&  and  he  becaiho 
alarmed  in  view  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  (for  he  had  put 
many  of  his  subjects  to  death  without  cause,)  but  his  piety  was  of 
that  superstitiQus  Icind,  which  displayed  itself  in  buildmg  diurchet 
and  endowing  monasteries,  t^e  great  virtues  of  those  ages. 

30.  Of  the  three  00ns  whom  Canute  left,  two  ruled  in  suo- 
cession  over  England,  viz. — Hardd,  surnanied  Harefoot,  from 
his  speed  in  running,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  who  reigned  but  a  few  months. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  English  freed  themselveo 
from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  restored  the  Sairon  line  in  Ed- 
ward, a  younger  son  of  Ethelred,  1041.  He  was  entitled^e 
Confessor,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years  without  mmit  of 
any  kind,  unless  it  were  his  ability  to  concihate  the  esteem 
of  the  mcmks.  Having  no  children)  and  wishing  to  defeat 
the  views  of  Harold,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  an  as^ 
fHrant  to  the  thrcme,  be  appointed  his  kinsman,  William,  Dukei 
of  Normandy,  hb  successor.  Edward  was  the  last  of  tho 
Saxon  kings  of  England. 

§  Edward  united  all  the  laws  of  England  in  one  body,  called  th», 
Common  Law.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England,  who  pretended 
to  cure  the  king's  evil  by  his  touch,  a  practice  which  was  continued 
till  the  Hanover  succession.  ^ 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harcdd  actually  took  poeseb- 
sion  of  the  throne,  but  William  determined  to  secure  it  as  his 
rightful  inheritance.  His  preparations  were  very  formidable, 
and  he  was  aided  in  this  romantic  age,  by  hiany  sovere^ 
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princes,  and  a  vast  body  of  nobility  from  the  diQerent  kii^- 
doms  on  the  coniinent. 

With  an  anifiy  of  60,000  men,  he  set  sail  for  the  English 
coast. '  Hi»t>ld,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  met 
1dm,  dnict  •^as  ilefeated  and  slain  in  the  field  of  Hastings. 
The  English'  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  while  the  Normans 
test  about  15,000  men.  William,  from  this  time  styled  the 
Conqueror,  soon  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
1066  A.  C  '  The  princes  of  the  Norman  family  ruled  till  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

Wifflam's  administration  of  government  was  marked  witl^ 
abSity,  and  in  general,  with  success.  In  consequence  of  the 
4ii^ontQnt  often  manifested  by  his  English  subjects,  he  began 
io  treat  them  too  much  as  a  conquered  people,  and  the  natural 
tyranny  of  his  disposition  uicreased  by  the  commotions  in 
whicl>  this  policy  involved  him.  Hence  bis  measures  were 
freqjuently  arbitrary  and  cruel. 

He  alienated  the  minds  (A  the  conquered,  by  conferring  on 
hw  Norman  followers,  all  the  important  places  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  by  causing  the  Norman  language  to  be  the  venicle  q{ 
gtbe  cl^urch  service,  and  also  of  judicial  proceedings ;  by  re- 
£ierving  .to  himself  the  exclusive^privilege  of  kilhng  gai))e 
.tbnougheut  the  kingdom,  and  by  depopulating  a  tract  ot 
country  al^ut  thirty  miles  round,  in  prdet  to  fcwin  a  forest. 

§  He  was  the  author  of  several  ot;her  regulations  of  an  inauspicious 
hatut«,  sdme  of  which  were  greaHy  vexatious  to  the  people.  He 
introduced  the  ieudal  dyetem ;  substituted  themafderotis  practice  of 
sMjigle  coml^  ior  the  trial  by  jury  ;  ioomp^od'  the  people  to  «ake 
iip  their  ^res,  and  put  out  their  fights  at  the  «ound  of  the  cui^ew 
bell ;  and  he  made  it  a  greater  crime  to  destroy  an  animal,  than  to 
muider  a  man.  One  useful  act  of  his  reign,  was  a  survey  of  all  the 
toMM6»'  and  estates  of  the  kingdom,  with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  an 
enumeration  of  every  olasa  of  inhabitanto  m^o  lived  on  ^bemj  and 
other  imf  prtant  speeificatiQas.  This  record  is  called  the  J>ooixisday* 
book,  which  is  still  in  bein^. 

The  children  of  William  brought  on  him  no  small  share 
of  trouble.  His  eldest  son  Robert,  attempted  to  wrests  from 
him  the  sover^nty  of  Makie,  and  his  foreign  subjects  assists* 
ed  the  rebel.  The  king  led  against  them  an  army  of  the 
Bn^sh,  and  durhig  the  battle  vraa  on  the  point  of  being  kill- 
ed in  a  rencounter  with  his  son.  Soon  after,  while  ws^^g 
a  \n;ar  with  Philip  Lof  France,,  who  had  aided,  in  tberdWt 
lion,  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1087. 
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He  reigned  nearly  tweniy-cme  years  over  Englandi  and  be 
queatlMd  the  sceptre  to  Us  second  son  William. 

William  was  emment  as  astaiesmanand  warriori  and  wan 
at  times  capable  of  generous  emoticms ;  bnt  the.  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  were  very  unamiaUe.  His  {Nride,  am- 
bition, austerity,  and  cruelty,  both  inflicted  suflferings  on  his 
people,  and  robbed  his  own  mind  of  peace.  In  his  adminis- 
tration, though  he  was  sometimes  politic,  he  erred  on  the  side 
of  severity. 

§  The  person  of  William,  was  such  as  befitted  a  sovereign,  espe- 
ciuly  in  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  He  was  tall,  majestic,  ana  well 
proportioned.  His  strength  was  so  sreat  that  scarcely  any  other 
person  could  bend  his  bow,  or  wield  his  arms.  He  was,  however, 
near  being  overcome  by  the  prowess  of  his  son  Robert,  on  a  certam 
occasion. 

While  contendmg  with  the  forces  of  that  rebel,  he  happened  to 
engage  with  him  in  person.  They  were  mutually  unknown  to  eadi 
other,  as  th^  were  concealed  by  their  armour.  Both  being  vigo- 
rous and  rescrfute,  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  Robert  at  lenffUi  wound- 
ed and  dismounted  his  dather,  nor  did  he  discover  who  his  anta^ 
nist  was,  till  at  that  mstant,  in  his  cry  for  assistance,  William's  voice 
was  recognized  by  his  son. 

Struck  with  ^morse  and  horror,  the  young  prince  threw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  imjOcM^  forgiveness,  at  the  same  time  asnst- 
ing  him  to  mount  his  own  horse.  WiUkum  was  implacable  at  first, 
but  reflecting  on  his  son's  ffenerosity,  he  soon  benme  reconciled  to 
him,  and  invited  him  into  Eaigland. 

32.  William  IL,  sumamed  Bufiis,  from  his  red  hair,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1087.  He  was  destitute  of  the  few  virtues 
of  his  fether,  and  inherited  all  his  vices.  Perfidy,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his  character.  Aif- 
ter  the  defeat  of  one  c(Hispiracy  at  the  beginning,  his  reign 
was  a  series  of  despotic  acts,  which  conferred  neither  peace 
nor  honour  on  his  country.  After  a  reign  of  thirteen  years, 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  an  ar- 
row, while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 

§  Tyrrel,  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  fled  to  France.  The  body 
of  WUHam,  after  several  days,  was  found  by  the  country  peo^ 
and  conveyed  in  acart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  Interred.  The 
person  who  carried  the  corpse  of  the  kinff  to  interment,  was  named 
Purkis,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  some  ofhis  decendanti^  are  known, 
at  this  very  day,  to  reside  near  the  sam^  spot 

The  chief  monuments  diat  perpetuate  the  name  of  Ruftis,  are  the 
Tower,  Westminister  Hall,  and  London  Bridge. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

33.  The  Eastern,  or  GreekEmpire,  during  the  [wesoit 
period,  was  ruled  by  thirty-nine  emperors,  most  of  them  fd- 
iowing  in  succession,  though  in  a  few  instances,  two  or  more 
ruled  at  the  same  time,  and  jointly.  None  of  them  were  very 
distinguished,  though  a  very  few  were  respectable  sovereigns. 
In  general  Aey  were  a  weak  or  vicious  race,  yet  scarcdy  too 
degraded  to  be  rulers  of  the  degenerate  Romans.  A  few 
names  will  appear  below. 

This  people,  compared  with  what  they  had  been,  were  low ; 
yet  still  they  were  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe,  at  th«rt  time.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather 
in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  than  in  external  show  and 
consequence.  There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
wealth  and  splendour. 

§  In  the  10th  century,  the  provmced  that  still  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  successors  of  Constantine,  had  been  cast  into  a  new 
form  by  the  institution  of  the  themes,  or  military  governments.  01 
these,  there  were  twenty-nine,  viz.  twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in 
Asia  J  but  their  origin  is  obscure.  The  victories  of  a-few  of  the  em- 
perors had  eillarg^  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  name ;  but  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of  Italy 
were  swept  aWay  by  the  Normaii  adventurers,  and  the  Turks  had 
removed  many  of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still  the  spa- 
cious provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
their  sceptre,  and  they  possessed  C3rprus,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  with 
the  fifty  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 

The  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire^  were  more  d«ct«!ous  than 
other  nations,  and  in  Uie  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their* 
^  patient  and  peaceful  temper,  and  refined  taste,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. 'Hie  first  demand  of  the  public  revenue  was  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  were  eovered  with  their  magni$cent  villas.  The  great  pa- 
lace, the  centre  of  imperial  residence,  was  decorated  and  enlarged 
by  the  wealth  of  successive  sovereigns ;  and  the  long  series  of  apart* 
ments  were  adorned  with  a  profusi9n  of  gold,  silver,  and  preciou* 
stones. 

Of  the  numerous  emperors  of  this  period,  whose  reigns  in  general 
must  have  been  short,  the  foUowmg  only  can  be  noticed. 

Basil  I.,  who  ascended  in  867,  was  from  an  obscure  family,  but 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  elevation.  He  defeated  tlie  Saracens 
m  the  east,  and  in  Italy,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  ravaging 
the  Peloponnesus. 

An  incident  of  this  emperor's  reign  is  the  following.  His  son,  Leo^ 
liad  been  miprisoned  on  a  false  accusation  of  an  attempt  to  ( 
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sinate  the  emperor.  Frequent  intcrcessicyns  were  made  bj  iho9t 
who  believed  m  the  son's  innocence,  to  have  him  released,  till  the 
emperor  in  his  impatience,  forbade  Leo%  name  to  be  mentioned  in  his 
hearing.  It  happened,  however,  one  day,  that  a  parrot  which  had  often 
heard  a  regret  expressed  for  the  unhappy  prince,  on  a  sudden  broke 
out  with,  "  Alas,  pOor  Leo !"  in  the  emperor's  presence.  Basil,  struck 
with  the  sounds,  was  so  moved  that  he  consented  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion. 

Nicephorus  Phocas  possesisedthe  reputation  both  of  a  hero  and 
saint.  His  saintship.  however,  was  only  a  pretence.  He  proved  his 
claim  to  heroism  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens.  He  invaded  Asia, 
and  overran  Mesopotamia.  His  vices,  especiSlly  his  avarice,  render 
ed  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  was  assassinated  by  John  Zime- 
sees,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  who  anerwards  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Basil  II.  marched  against  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed it  On  this  occasion,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  having  taken 
a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  divided  them  into  companies  of  an 
hundred  each,  caused  all  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  conducted  to  then*  king  by  a  man  who  had  one  eye  left.  This 
horrible  spectacle  so  afiRected  the  kmg  of  Bulgaria^  that  he  fiiintcd 
away,  and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

CHINA. 

34.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  of  the  emperors  of  China  ter- 
minated during  the  present  period^  which  included  also  five 
other  dynasties.  The  number  of  emperors  was  thirty-three. 
Some  of  them  were  very  wise  men.  In  the  reign  of  Tai- 
tsong,  oi  the  thirteenth  dynasty,  Christiaoky  was  introduced 
into  a  small  part  of  China. 

J  Tai-tsong  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He 
was  wise,  frug^,  and  affiible.  His  ministers  attempted  to  excite  In 
him  apprehennons  from  his  too  great  familiarity  with  his  subjects  5 
but  he  replied,  "  I  consider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  father  in  hid 
family.  I  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they  were  my 
diildren.    What  then  nave  1  to  fear  T^ 

Chwang-tsong,  of  the  fifteenth  d3ma^ty^  from  a  genertJ,  stepped  to 
tlte  throne.  As  emperor,  he  preserved  his  martial  habits,  livea  very 
frugally,  and  slept  onjhe  bare,  ground  with  a  b^l  about  nis  neck  to 
prevent  his  sleeping  too  long.  He  was  devout,  and  all  his  prayers 
were  offered  for  thesood  of  his  subjects.  Block  printing  was  in- 
vented among  the  Chinese  during  his  reign. 

SARACENS. 

35.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  the  Sa* 
aACENs  were  jQourishing  in  science  and  the  arts.  Thw  mi- 
Utary  distinction  was  ^^aps  on  thd  wane.     Nearly  forty 
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jrciara  had  elapeed  since  the  seat  of  ibtk  ^npire  was  traoft^ 
ferred  to  Bagdad,  and  Arabia,  in  consequence,  had  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  provin- 
ces becaine^ind^ndent,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  caliph. 

$  It  it  supposed,  that  the  Saracens,  had  they  acknowledged  only 
one  head,  might  have  establiebed  and  perpetuated  an  immense  em- 
pire. But  af^r  the  extension  of  their  eonque^ts,  they  were  broken 
up  into  separate  states.  Egypt,  Morocco,,  Spain,  ahd  India,  had,  at 
an  early  period,  their' own  sovereigns,  who,  though  they  paid  a  reli- 
gious respect  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  awarded  him  no  temporal 
submissicNV  Divided  amoi^  themselves^  they  were  destined  ere 
long  to  fall.  ' 

36.  The  principal  military  expedition  of  the  African  Sara- 
cens in  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the  project- 
ed conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid  siege  to  Rome,  wjfuch 
was  strenuously  defended  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  They  were  en- 
tirely repulsed,  having  their  ships  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
their  army  cut  to  pieces,  848.  ' 

37.  The  house  of  Abbas,  which  now  enjoyed  the  caliphate, 
furnished  twenty-two  caliphs  during  this  period.  These  reign- 
ed in  succession,  and  Bagdad  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 
power.  In  the  year  1056,  however,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  caliphs,  from  that  time,  instead  of  being  tem- 
poral monarchs,  becia,me  only  the  supreme  pontiffs  of  the  Ma- 
nometan  faith. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  period,  Arabia  was  governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as 
were  Persia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  lesser  Asia. 

§  We  can  notice  cmly  one  or  two  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Adad- 
odawla  was  deemed  a  great  prince.  He  was  magnanimous,  liberal, 
ptrudent,  ai>d  learned  ;  but  he  was  also  insatiably  ambitious.  A  re- 
mark which  he  made  when  at  the  pouit  of  death,  is  a  melancholy 
(Uimment  on  human  greatness.  With  a  faulteriiig  tongue,  he  cried, 
"  What  have  all  my  riches  and  prosperity  availed  me  ?  My  power 
and  authority  are  now  at  an  end.- 

Mahmud  Gazni,  was  a  famous  conqueror^  He  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  part  of  India.  The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related 
of  him  'by  historians,  A  poor  man,  who  liad  complained  to  him 
that. one  of  his  soldiers  had  driven  himself  and  family  out  of  hi? 
house  in  the  night,  was  told  to  inform  the  prince  if  that  occurrence 
should  take  plaeeagain.  The  poor  man  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
prince^  who  went  to  the  house^  and  causing  the  liglits  to  be  extin- 
guished, cut  the  intruder  in  pieces.  The  prince  then  commanded 
ihe  flambeaux  io  be  lighted,  and  after  closely  inspecting  the  corpse, 
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oAned  thanks  to€k)d,  and  asked  for  Mnneiefrn  Thisbemg 

afforded,  he  ate  beartUv  of  the  aiean  fare. 

Being  interrogated  by  his  host  respecting  the  reason  of  his  con- 
duct, he  replied,  '^  Ever  since  your  complaint,  my  mind  has  been 
harassed  with  the  thought,  that  none  but  one  of  my  own  sons  wcijld 
conunit  such  an  act  of  audacity.  I  had  resolvea  to  show  him  no 
lenity,  and  commanded  the  lights  to  foe  put  out,  that  the  sight  ol 
him  might  not  aflfeet  me;  but  on  sedng  that  the  criminal  was  not 
way  son.  I  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty."  ^ 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  F. 

1.  Charlemagne,  a  successful  warrior  and  able  sovereign 

2.  Pbotius,  a  learned  Christian  writer  and  philosopher. 

3.  Erigena,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  learned  divine. 

4.  Alfred,  a  wise,  learned,  and  virtuous  prince. 

5.<A1  Razi,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  and  physician. 

6.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

7.  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer. 

§  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  some  account  has  already  been  given, 
was  king  of  Frsmce.  by  succession,  and  emperor  of  the  west,  by 
conquest,  in  800.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Western  Franks.  Though  his  empire  did  not  hold  together,  long 
after  his  death,  his  successors  in  the  sevefal  stales  of  which  it  had 
been  composed,  reigned  several  centuries,  in  the  line  of  the  Franks. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case,  till  the  house  of  Austria  was  founded. 

Charlemagne  was  in  many  respects  an  admirable  sovereign.  Ho 
excelled  in  war;* and  although  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
not  gpell  his  name,  he  was  great  in  the  cabinet,  and  patronised 
learning.  .  He  invited  into  France,  hterary  and  scientific  men  from 
Italy,  and  from  the  Britannic  Isles.  The  latter,  in  those  dark  ages^ 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning,  than  any  of  the  western 
kingdoms. 

His  private  character  has  been  much  eulogized,  though  it  is  ac 
knowledged  that  he  was  sometimes  rigid  and  cruel.  He  was  simpli* 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  and  opposed  to  parade  and  luxury.  Eco 
nomy,  industry,  and  plainness,  characterised  him  in  a  domestic  state 
His  daughters  were  assiduously  employed  in  spinning  and  house- 
wifery, and  his  sons  were  trained  by  himself  in  all  manly  exercises 
Kxcept  when  he  held  his  general  assemblies,  his  dress,  table  and  a^ 
tendants  were  like  those  w  a  private  person. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  incredible  activity.  Instead  of  confidii^ 
in  the  reports  of  others,  he  personally  saw  that  his  ordcw  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  condition  of  his  subjects  was  constantly  in  his  view, 
lu  one  place,  he  ordered  the  repairs  of  a  highway;  in  another,  the 
consftruction  of  a  bridge ;  and  in  another,  he  afforded  the  necessary 
aid  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Each  of  the  provinces  partook 
h)  its  turn  of  his  benefits. 

Charlemagne  fdunded  several  seminaries  of  learning ;  hut  the 
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d^kness  of  the  times  could  scarcely  be  alleviated  by  all  his  eflbrts. 
He  suppressed  mendicity,  and  established  a  fixed  and  invariable 
price  wr  com.    The  meanest  of  his  subjects  were  thus  enabled  to 

Cvide  against  their  wants,  and  all  complaints  on  this  head  were 
ished.    Aiter  rearing  a  splendid  empire,  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

2.  Photius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  centuiy. 
and  the  greatest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessea 
the  patriarchate  only  ten  years,  during  which,  he  was  exposed  to  a 
most  turbulent  opposition  and  cabaL  He  was  at  last  deposed,  and 
died  in  a  monastery.  He  deserves  a  high  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ancient  writers, 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  epistles,  ^&c.  These  are 
yet  valuable  on  seyeral  accounts.  In  commentmg  on  the  scriptures, 
although  he  followed  reason,  rather  than  authority,  he  is  not  on  the 
whole  a  model  fit  to  be  taken.  He  explained  with  ability  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.    He  died  in  886. 

3.  Erigena,  John  Scotus,  was  born  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  was  very  learned,  in  a  very  barbarous  age. 
He  was  employed  by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal 
arts.  For  this  purpose  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  Oxford,  over 
the  studies  of  geometry  and  astronomy  in  particular.  He  'spent 
three  years  in  this  situation;  but  some  disputes  and  disturbances 
arising  at  O^ord,  he  left  that  place  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at 
Msdmsbury.  There  he  opened  a  school,  but  his  harshness  and  se- 
verity to  his  scholars  so  provoked  them,  that  they  stabbed  him  wiA 
the  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
died,  883.  Mosheim  speaks  of  Erigena  as  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  learned  divine,  and  as  manifesting  uncommon  sagacity  and 
genius.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Predestination,  and  translated  into 
Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  was  the  author 
of  some  other  works. 

4.  Alfred,  so  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom  in  849,  as  it 
supposed,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelrcd  in  871 ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  attend  to  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  before  he  was  obliged  to 
fight  for  his  kingdom  and  life,  with  the  piratical  Danes.  His  mili- 
tary exploits,  with  several  other  things,  have  been  above  related.  The 
particulars  which  may  with  propriety  be  added,  are  the  following, 

Alfred  was  both  a  wise  and  a  pious  prince.  His  qualities  were 
most  happily  blended  together,  so  that  no  one  encroached  on  ano- 
ther. He  reconciled  a  most  diligent  attention  to  business,  with  the 
purest  and  warmest  devotion — the  severest  justice  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary lenity — ^the  brightest  capacity  and  inclination  for  science 
\rith  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  He  was  equally  a  warrior 
and  a  legislator.  He  united  with  rich  mental  endowments,  every 
personal  grace  and  accomplishment 

The  darkness  and  superstitions  of  the  age?  were  too  powerM  for 
his  efforts  and  institutions.    He  could  not  expel  them  to  any  great 
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fxteot  Yet  he  did  considerable  to  devate  the  character  of  hii 
(X>iintrymeii,  and  he  aimed  at  much  more.  In  addlticHi  to  the  schools 
,  and  seminaries  of  learning  which  he  founded,  he  afforded  the  attrac- 
tive influence  of  his  own  examfile.     *  '    . 

His  time  he  usually  divided  mto  three  equal  portions — one  was 
employed  in  exercise  or  the  refection  of  the  body — another  ui  the 
despatch  of  business — ^and  a  third  in  study  and  devotion.  He  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  people  in  parables^  stories,  &c.  couch- 
ed in  poetry ;  as  he  considered  these  best  adapted  to  their  capa- 
city. He  translated  the  Fabtes  of  iEsop,  the  histories  of  Orosius 
and  Beda.  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  In  these 
various  literary  engagements,  he  sought  the  good  of  his  people,  as 
well  as  his  own  personal,  intellectual  improvement 

5.  AI  Razi,  a  name  not  perhaps  well  known  in  European  literature, 
was  famous  in  the  Arabian  annals;  and  the  At^ians  at  this  era 
were  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations.  This  person  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  all  kinds  of  ancient  learning ; 
though  he  excelled  most  in  physic,  and  is  styled  the  Phoenix  of  the 
age.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  every  branch  of  it,,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  books  upon  physical  and  philosophical 
subjects.  He  composed  12  books  on  alchemy,  in  which  he  asserted 
the  possibility  of  a  transmutation  of  metals,  and  was  the  first  writer 
on  the  small-pox. 

He  is  said  to  have  cont;racted  webs  in  his  eyes  by  the  immoderate 
eating  of  beans ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lost  both  of  them 
by  cataracts.  He  would  not  permit  an  occulistj^who  came  to  coudi 
him,  to  perform  the  operation,  because  he  could  not  tell  of  how 
many  little  coats  the  eye  consisted ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  not  very  desirous  of  recovering  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  seen 
CApugh  of  the  world  to  make  him  abhor  it.  He  died  about  the  year  ^35. 

6.  Avicenna,  who  is  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen,  the 
Mahometans,  was  born  in  the  year  080,  and  died  in  1036.  The  num- 
ber of  his  books,  including  his  smaller  tracts,  is  computed  at  near 
one  hundred,  the  majority  of  which  are  either  lost,  or  unknown 
in  Europe.  At  the  ase  of  ten  years,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
classical  literature,  it  is  said  that  he  read  over  Aristotle's  metaphyw 
sic4  40  times,  got  it  by  heart,  but  could  not  understand  it  Acciden- 
tally meeting  with  a  book  which  treated  of  the  objects  of  metaphy- 
sics,  he  perceived  what  Aristotle  meant,  and  out  w^py  at  the  disco- 
very, gave  alms  to  the  poor.  ,  * 

7.  Suidas  flourished  between  975  and  1025.  Hi^  native  country 
is  not  known.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  usefu^.^  Greek  Lexicon^ 
Tlie  work  contains  much  historical  and  geographical  informatioo. 
No  particulars  seem  to  have  been  recorded  respecting  his  life,  either 
by  himfelf  or  by  others.    He  is  known  only  by  his  book 
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PERIOD  VI. 

The  period  of  the  Crusades  ;  extending  from  the  First 
Onisade^  1095  years  A^  C,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  1299  years  A.  C. 

During  this  period,  we  have  manifold  proofs  of  the  darkness  ol 
the  times,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  lofty 
daring.  The  agO/Was  peculiarly  characterised  by  the  criuades,  the 
passion  for  pilgruna^es,  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  and  the  production 
of  romances.  Barbarism  ai\d  turbu]ence  extensivdy  prevailed,  while 
the  lights  of  science  were  few  and  dim.  In  England,  however,  there 
was  the  early  dawn  of  literature. 

THE  CRUSADES. 

Sect.  1.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Crusades,  we  include 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  principal  European  nations.  For 
this  reason,  less  of  the  separate  hbtory  of  those  nations  will 
appear  during  this  period,  than  would  otlierwise  be  introdu- 
ced. The  Crusades  were  comnion  to  all  Christ^Mlom,  and 
all  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  other  peculiarities  of  the 
times,  as  pilgrimages,  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  &c.  sinc6 
they  belonged  to  the  established  customs  and  instituti(»)s  of 
Europe,  will  be  unfolded  in  the  General  Views.  In  the  Cru- 
sades, die  poUtical  and  military  history  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  foi'  a  long  time. 

2.  The  Crusades  were  war>>  undertaken  principally  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by  the  Christian  naticMM 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  religion.  They  were  termed  Cru- 
sades, from  the  cross  which  was  the  badge  of  the  combatants. 
'The  object  of  these  wars  was  the  deliverance  of  Palestine, 
and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  or  Mahometans. 

The  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  a  race  of  Tartars,  having,  in 
1055,  taken  Bagdad,  and  thus  overturned  the  empire  of  (he 
caliphs,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  countries  which  these 
caliphs  had  governed,  and  the  cahphs  themselves,  instead  of 
temporal  monarchs,  became  sovereign  pontiffs  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  Palestine,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  were  of  course 
under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  and  the  seat  of  their  religion. 

11* 
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Ta  tilis  situation  of  things,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  tlie 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  w|is  attended  with  much  cUfiiculty  and 
danger.  While  the  Saracens  held  possession  of  the  country, 
the  pilgrims  were  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  hdy 
city ;  but  its  new  masters,  the  Turks,  were  a  more  wild  and 
ferocious  people.  They  insuhed  and  robbed  those  fanatical 
devotees — a  circumstance,  in  such  an  age,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  arouse  all  Europe  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  the  principal 
instigators  of  these  desperate  adventures. 

§  In  an  age  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  in  an  unenlightened  state 
of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judea  should  have  been  an  object 
of  veneration,  or  superstitiouar  regard  to  the  Christian  world.  Here 
the  great  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  scriptures  transpired — the 
chosen  people  of  God  subsisted  through  many  generations — unnum- 
bered miracles  were  performed—the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations were  set  up — even  God's  own  Son,  the  Messiah,  lived,  suffer- 
ed, and  died.  Here  prophets  and  apostles  had  preached,  and  writ- 
ten, and  shed  their  blood  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  every  tenant- 
ed part,  especially  the  Holy  Citv,  was  marked  by  some  divine  inter- 
position or  manifestation,  most  dear  to  the  lover  of  piety. 

A  country  so  hallowed,  is  capable,  even  now,  of  exciting  the  most 
delightful  associations ;  and  though  we  are  in  no  danger  of  attempt- 
ing any  thing  like  a  crusade,  yet  nothing  relating  to  such  a  land  can 
be  contemplated  without  deep  emotion.  What  sensations  then  mv  rt 
have  been  excited  in  a  deeply  enthusiastic  and  superstitious  age ! 
And  much  as  we  smile  at  their  folly,  how  easily  can  we  account  for 
the  ardour  which  was  displayed  by  unlettered  minds  and  fanatical 
tempers,  ^n  the  subject  of  the  crusades !  Connected  also,  as  was  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  with  the  idea  of  merit,  and  merit  even 
sufficient  to  purchase  salvation,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cal- 
culated to  arouse  every  honourable  and  indignant  fe^elihg,  than  the 
ob^ructions  in  the  way  of  such  a  devotion.  It  was  a  hardship  not 
to  be  endured,  that  the  Christian  disciple  should  be  prevented  from 
approaching  and  musing  over,  with  a  sort  of  adoration,  the  sepul- 
chre in  which  his  blessed  Redeemer  W8^  laid. 

2  i  There  were  five*  expeditions  of  the  kiad  here  spoken 
of,  which,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  drained  from  Europe 
most  of  its  life-blood  and  treasures.  All  western  Europe  be- 
came involved  in  these  destructive  wars,  but  the  French  en 
tered  upon  theih  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  na^ 
tion. 

The  first  crusade  was  preached  by  Peter,  commonly  styled 

• 

*  Some  leckon  a  larger  number. 
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dbe  hermit.  After  having  suffidently  excited  Chriifteridoin  hy 
his  rude  eloquence,  he  found  vast  midtitudes  ready  to  engage 
m  the  hazardous  undertaking.  The  popes,  however,  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  the  same  design,  an^  Urban  II., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  avedled  himself  of  this  oppcnrtunity  of 
executing  his  sfdeudid  project  of  arming  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Mahometans,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Peter.  Two  general  councils  were  called  and  held  on  the 
subject,  one  at  Placentia  and  the  other  at  Clermont,  and  were 
attended  by  many  thousands.  The  pope  himself  harangued 
the  multitude,  and  offered  to  ail  who  would  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, plenary  indulgence,  and  full  absolution  of  sins. 

Peter,  who  possessed  none  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  a 
military  leader,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  motley  crowd 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  character,  amounting  to  eighty 
thousand  men.  They  commenced  their  march  towards  the 
East,  in  the  spring  of  1096,  and  were  soon  followed  by  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  of  the  same  pro- 
miscuous description.  They  were  any  thing  rather  than  a 
regularly  appointed  army,  or  eflBcient  military  force.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  outrages  ;  not  more  than  one  third 
of  them  reached  the  scene  of  action ;  and  those  who  did, 
were  nearly  all  cut  off  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Nice. 

§  Peter  the  Hermit,  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  (France.) 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  efifectual  mover  of  this  mighty,  and 
It  may  be  properly  added,  mad  project.  His  own  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dangers  and 
vexations  to  which  pilgrims  were  exposed  in  Asia,  and  became  the 
occasion  or  cause  of  the  enterprise  m  which  he  embarked.  Fired 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  his  fellow  pilgrims, 
he  sought  the  gratification  of  revenge,  or  at  least,  the  means  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  those  evils,  in  future.  For  this  purpose 
he  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  repre- 
senting with  a  rude  but  pathetic  eloquence,  the  grievances  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  making  a  common  effort  agauist 
the  common  enemy  of  Christians  and  their  religion.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  exhorted  all  whom  he  met,  and  hesitat^  not  to  call  on  no- 
bles as  well  as  their  vassals — the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

His  applications  of  this- kind  were  aided  by  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  monk,  and  exhibited  all  the  austerity  of  that  cha- 
racter. He  was  an  enthusiast,  and  displayed  more  than  an  enthu- 
siast's madness.  He  travelled  bare  headed,  and  with  naked  arm» 
and  legs,  having  only  a  part  of  his  body  covered  with  a  coarse  gar- 
ment  He  seemed  wast^  with  fastuig,  and  exhausted  with  anxiety 
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ind  tolL  He  boi^  aloft  in  hjs  hand  a  ponderous  crucifix,  to  whidi 
he  pointed  with  the  most  animated  gestures ;  nor  did  he  restrain  his 
prayers,  whatever  his  situation  might  be,  but  poured  his  whole  soul 
m  loud  and  prolonged  supplications  in  the  streets  and  highways. 

The  body  of  enthusiasts  who  Crowded  around  him  was  immense. 
Princes,  nohlemen,  artisans,  peasants,  monks,  and  even  women,  ma-  * 
nifested  equal  anxiety  to  bend  their  stops  to  the  East,  and  e^mel  the 
infidel  horaes  from  the  consecrated  land.  To  the  vicious  and  aban* 
doned  in  character— to  the  a^lbitiou3  and  disorderly — to  robbers,  in- 
cendiaries, murderers,  and  other  offenders,  a  fit  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented of  procuring  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  indulging  in  unbounded  hist  and  rapine. 

As  Malmsbury  curiously  observes,  ^'the  report  of  tlie  council  oi 
Clermont,  wafted  a  cheering  gale  over  the  minds  of  Cliristiaos. 
There  was  no  nation  so  remote,  no  people  so  retired,  as  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  papal  wishes.  This  ardent  love  not  only  inspired  the 
continental  provinces,  but  the  most  distant  islands  and  savage  coun* 
tries.  The  Welshman  left  his  hunting ;  the  Scotoh  his  fellowship 
with  vermin ;  the  Dane  his  drinking  party  5  the  Norwegian  his  raw 
fish."  Robert  of  Normandy,  after  mentioning  in  general  terms  the 
contributions  of  men  which  France  and  England  made  to  the  holy 
war,  thus  singularly  mixes  other  nations : 

"  Of  Normandy,  of  Denmark,  of  Norway,  of  Btetagni^ 
Of  W^es,  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gfiscony,  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence,  and  of  Saxony,  and  c^  Ailemagnc^ 
Of  Scotland,  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitain  " 

At  this  time,  "  every  wonderful  event  in  the  natural  world  was 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  divine  will.  Meteors  and  stars 
pomted  at  and  fell  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  The  skies  were  m- 
volved  in  perpetual  storms,  and  the  blaze  and  terror  of  anxious  and 
disordered  nature  showed  the  terrific  harmohy  of  heaven  with  the 
sanguinary  fury  of  earth.  Man  fully  responded  to  the  supposed 
calls  of  God.  The  moral  fabric  of  Europe  was  convulsed  ;  the  re- 
lations and  charities  of  life  were  broken ;  society  appeared  to  bt 
dissolved.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree,  assumed  the 
cross.  The  prohibition  of  women  from  undertaking  this  journey 
was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  They  separated  them- 
selves from  their  husbands  where  men  wanted  faith,  or  resolved  to 
follow  them  with  their  helpless  infants.  Monks,  not  waiting  for  the 
permission  of  their  superiors,  threw  aside  their  black  mourning 
gowns,  and  issued  from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  spirit  of  holy  war- 
riors. They  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  life,  mistook 
the  impulses  of  passion  for  divine  revelations,  and  thought  that  hea- 
ven had  annulled  their  oaths  of  retirement.  A  stamp  of  virtue  was 
Axed  upon  ^very  one  who  embraced  the  cause ;  and  many  were 
lu-ged  to  the  semblance  of  religion,  by  shame,  reproach,  and  fashion. 
When  families  divided,  nature  and  fanaticism  contended  for  the 
mastery.  A  wife  consented  to  the  departure  of  her  husband,  on  his 
vowing  to  return  at  the  end  of  three  years.   Another  in  whom  fear 
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was  stronger  thaa  liope,  was  lost  in  Tiolence  of  grief.  Thekmband 
wore  the  semblance  of  indifferencje,  unmoved  by  the  tears  of  his  wiih 
and  the  kisses  o'f  his  children,  though  his  heart  reproached  him  for 
the  sternness  of  his  countenance.  On  the  other  band,  fathers  led 
^ir  sons  to  the  place  of  ix^eetlng — ^women  blessed  the  moment  of 
separation  fsom  ihelr  husbands,  or  if  they  lamented,  it  was  from 
the  cause  they  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  honours  and  perils  of 
the  expedition.  In  some  instances,  the  poor  rustic  shod  lus  oxen 
like  horses,  and  placed  his  whole  family  in  a  cart,  where  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  children,  on  the  approach  to  any  large  town  or 
castle.  Inquiring  if  the  object  before  them  was  Jerusalem." 

Such  was  the  disordered  rabble  that  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  and  such  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition 
commenced.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vast  multitude  ever  reached 
Asia.  From  the  beginning  they  were  illy  provided  with  necessaries^ 
and  therefore  had  recourse  to  acts  of  rapine.  Their  progress,  so  de- 
stnictive  to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  was  frequently 
arrested  by  collision  with  their  mhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Germa- 
ny were  the  first  sufferers ;  but  it  was  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
especially,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Crusaders  were  visit- 
ed upon  their  own  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
ihe  emperor,  Alexius  Commenus,  to  whom  they  behaved  themselves 
with  the  Qtmost  msolence  and  folly,  was  not  slow  to  rid  himsdf  of 
his  troubiesome  guests.  For  this  purpose  he  fnmihsed  them  with 
every  aid  which  they  required,  and  lent  his  ships  to  transport  them 
across  the  Bosphcurus. 

They  th^^e  pursued  theur  march,  but  the  Sultan  Sdyman  meet- 
ing them  on  the  plains  of  Nice,  their  numbers  were  too  much  redu 
eed  to  offer  him  any  thing  dse  than  an  easy  victory.  (M  their  bonefl^ 
Solyman  erected  a  pyramid  near  the  city,  as  a  numument  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  of  their  headkmg  counsels. 

5.  A  new  host,  which  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  this 
expedition,  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  at  Ccmstantinople,  as  a 
general  rendezvous.  The  commanders  were  experienced 
generals  and  men  of  renown.  Among  them,  were  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  by  some  called  commander  in  chief;  Baldwin  ; 
bis  brother;  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy ;  Hugh,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois ;  Raymond,  count  o{  Thoulouse ;  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Tarentum ;  and  Tancred,  his  cousin.  These  and  other 
warlike  princes  and  captains,  inspired  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, or  military  ardour,  pledged  themselves  to  redeem  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  The  troops,  when  reviewed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  amounted  to  100,000  horsei 
and  GOOfOOO  foot,  including  women  and  servants. 

Alexius  the  eastern  emperor,  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
lor^  Qjt.  Ccnetantinoplc ;  but  after  seeking  to  obtain  an  as- 
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46endency  over  them  as  a  superbr  ally,  he  had  the  address  to 
accelerate  their  departure.  They  at  length  met  the  Sara- 
cens, whom  they  overpowered  by  numbers.  Havhig  twice 
defeated  the  enemy,  they  took,  after  immense  di£5k^ulty,  loesesi 
and  delay,  the  cities  of  Nice,  Edessa,  and  Antioch. 

§  Constantinople,  at  the  period  wlienthe  crusaders  met  there,  was 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Europe.  The  most  {hat  re- 
mained of  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  m  arts,  was  included  in 
that  emporium.  It  was  the  mart  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. Though  the  Greeks  were  degenerate,  yet  such  was  the  splen- 
dour of  their  capital. 

The  hardy  warriors  of  the  north,  beheld  with  amazement,  these 
scenes  of  magnificence  and  wealth,  whilst  they  despised  the  eflfemi- 
nate  manners  and  mi  warlike  character  of  the  people.  (M  the  other 
hand,  the  accomplished  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  looked  upon 
the  northern  warriors  as  barbarians.  They  speak  of  them  as  illit- 
erate, fierce,  and  savage,  and  as  nearly  resembling  their  ancestors, 
the  Goths  and  Yandab,  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  They 
treated  their  guests  sometimes  with  respect,  but  oftener  with  the 
most  hateful  miplicity. 

The  gold  and  artifices  of  the  emperor  were  employed  not  wiUiout 
effect— most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Croises  taking  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  him  as  their  liege  lord.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  destruction  of 
his  enemy,  the  Turk ;  but  the  numbers  and  bravery  of  the  warriora 
of  the  north,  filled  his  bosom  with  jealousy.  On  various  pretences^ 
many  of  them  were  cut  off  in  his  own  territories,  and  they  eneri- 
enced  several  alternatives  of  peace  and  war  in  the  country  of  ths 
Greeks. 

The  characters  of  the  celd}rated  leaders  of  the  Croises,  on  this  oo> 
casion,  may  reouire  a  passing  notice.  Godfrey  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  her  choicest  gifts.  He  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  ths 
times;  and  the  gentlest  manners  were  united  with  the  firmest  spirit 
He  was  capable  of  the  grandest  enterprises ;  his  deportment  was 
moral,  and  his  piety  was  fervent.  To  sum  up  his  character,  in 
arms  he  was  a  hero— in  his  closet  a  saint 

The  qualities  of  Baldwin  wtre  not  so  conspicuous.  He  was  brave 
indeed,  but  he  was  ambitious;  ai:d  his  courage  was  stained  with  sd- 
fishneas,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  Hugh,  who  was  brother  of  the 
French  king,  called  to  his  side  the  armed  pilgrims  from  Flanders, 
and  England^  and  a  part  of  France.  He  was  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished cavalier,  but  Undevout,  and  of  a  proud  deportment  Robert, 
who  was  a  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  entered  upon  the  holy 
war  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion.  He  was  eloquent  and 
dciiful,  but  imprudent,  yielding,  and  voluptuous. 

Bohemond  posessed  neither  religion  nor  probity ;  yet  to  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ  He 
was  intriguing,  rapacious  and  versatile.    Tancaoed  was  a  compare* 
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tivcly  pure  and  Mutant  spirit  Hewasboldandganeroa&andwvidd 
have  been  humane  to  all  mankind,  had  it  not  been  tor  tne  spirit  of 
the  age.    Raymond  was  inexorable  in  his  hatred  of  the  MusselmanB; 
pride,  selfishness,  and  avarice  tamidied  his  character. 
The  scddier  pilgrims  all  convened  on  the  plains  of  Nice. 

*There  the  wild  Crusaders  form, 

Tliere  assembled  Europe  stands^ 
Heaven  they  deem  awakes  the  storm, 

Hdl  the  paynims'  bloed  demands." 

The  details  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  subsequent 
operations^ainst  Edessa  and  Antioch,  caimot  be  narrated.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Nipe  fell  by  means  of  the  policy  of  Alexius,  who  had 
joined  the  Franks  or  cnisaders.  While  the  latter,  who  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  loss,  effected  some  breaches  in  the  wall,  were 
about  to  storm  anew  the  repairs,  the  emperor  snatched  the  victory 
from  their  grasp,  by  secretly  proposing  more  favourable  terms  to  thie 
besieged,  than  could  be  expected  from  an  enemy  that  would  enter 
the  city  sword  in  hand.  The  soldiers  clamoured;  while  the  Latin 
generals,  thinking  of  greater  objects,  dissembled  their  disgust,  and 
endeavoured  by  fair  persuasions  to  stifle  the  anger  of  their  troc^s. 

The  conquest  of  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  achieved  by 
a  few  ambitious  and  courageous  soldiers,  who  had  separated  for  a 
time  from  the  main  body  of  the  Franks,  under  the  eommand  of 
Baldwin  and  Tancred. 

Befbre  Antioch  could  be  reached,  some  fighting  was  necessary,  and 
ttie  Christians  triumphed-— much  fatigue  was  to  be  borne,  and  here 
many  of  them  sunk.  The  horrors  of  the  way,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Phiygian  summer,  were  fatal  to  multitudes.  Five  hundred  perished 
in  one  day.  Mothers,  no  longer  able  to  ailbrd  sustenance  to  their 
infents,  exposed  their  breasts  to  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Many 
of  the  horses  perished :  the  baggage  was  then  placed  on  the  backs 
of  goats,  hogs,  and  dogs.  When  the  crusaders  came  to  a  country  of 
streams,  they  threw  themselves  without  caution  into  the  first  river 
that  presented  itself,  and  nature  could  not  support  the  transition 
from  want  to  satiety. 

The  siege  of  Antioch  was  protracted,  nor  was  this  wholly  sur- 
prising, considering  the  state  of  defence  in  which  the  city  was 
placed ;  as  well  as  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  unskilful  operations  of  the 
Croises,  the  famine  in  their  camp,  the  numerous  desertions  (rom 
among  them,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  morals.  The  Latin  chiedfs 
»ut  forth  prodigious  eSorts  of  valour;  but  the  city  was  finally  taken 
jy  stratagem.  A  traitor  ddivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks^ 
and  10,0W)  Turks  were  massacred.  When  the  thirst  of  blood  was 
slaked,  the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mercenary  as 
they  had  been  merciless.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  place^ 
and  exchanged  their  fierceness  for  the  more  civilized  vices  of  de» 
hauchery  a^  hypocrisy.  While  they  rioted  in  unbounded  indul- 
gence, they  gave  God  thanks. 

The  takii^  of  AiUioeh  was  very  soon  followed  by  a  set  battle 
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iftfb  ihe  MusMiiiMnt ;  for  the  hosts  of  the  Modem  vroM  pitched 
flicir  tents  round  the  fallen  capital.  The  excesses  of  the  crusaders 
were  followed  hy  famine  in  its  every  horrid  form;  nai  had  mil 
some  superstitious  frauds  been  practised,  by  which  their  zeal  and 
courase  were  re-excited,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  a  coBtesi 
with  the  formidable  army  which  now  opposed  them  under  the  ex- 
citements of  religion  -,  however,  they  met  it,  and  triiunphed  in  the 
affiray. 

4.  The  Croises  puimied  their  successes,  and  after  various 
desertions  and  delays  they  penetrated  to  Jerusalem.  This 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  so  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt, 
was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  barba- 
rously put  to  the  sword,  1099  A.  C.  The  crusaders  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Of  the 
700,000  that  appeared  before  Nice,  40,000  only  encamped 
around  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  only  21,500  were  soldiers.  In- 
cluding the  rabble  of  Peter,  the  possession  <rf  Nice,  Edessa, 
and  Autioch,  had  cost  the  Uvesof  more  than  850,000  Euro- 
peans. 

§  The  victoria  of  the  Crusaders  were  gained  'with  difficulty. 
After  the  capture  of  Antioch,  their  embarrassments  were  not  a 
few.  Alexius  had  acted  a  cowardly  and  perfidious  part.  Hugh, 
count  of  Vermandois,  soon  abandoned  the  holy  cauae,  and  returned 
to  France.  The  march  of  the  Christian  forces  was^  purposely 
delayed  several  months,  by  the  commanders^  although  the  soldierf 
were  impatient  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem.  This^day,  however,  was 
attended  by  the  most  serious  evils.  Discord  prevailed  among  the 
princes-^rapine  and  theft  among  the  people  A  pestilence  spread 
throughout  their  hosts,  which,  in  a  iew  months,  destroyed  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  In  the  mean  time,  aeverti 
wars  of  ambition  were  waged,  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
forces  which  attacked  the  town  of  Marra,  were  so  urged  by  famine, 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  turned  cannibals,  and  devourad  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  massacred  with  the  utmost  crudty. 

At  lenjp[th,  the  Christian  warriors  set  their  faces  towards  the  holy 
city.  Wien  it  came  in  view,  every  heart  glowed  wiUi  rapture— 
every  eye  -was  suffused  with  tears,  l^e  joy  of  a  moment  out* 
weighed  years  of  sorrow.  In  their  heated  imaginations,  the  sepul* 
ehre  was  redeemed,  and  the  cross  triumphed  over  tlie  crescent.  But 
Ihe  antictpation  of  suecees  was  much  easier  than  the  reality.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  necessary,  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
valour  of  the  Christians  were  carried  to  the  greatest  l^ight  After 
several  alternations  of  partial  victory  and  defeat,  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city  were  carried,  and  all  Jerusalem  was  in  possession  of  the 
champions  of  the  cross.  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  attested  the 
faft>city  of  the  victory,  and  the  price  at  which  their  conquest  was 
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obtaloed.-  Te^  thcHiaaiid  of  yie  vqnQ^lshad  were  {)utch«ted  in  tl^ 
mo6(^e  of  (knar  alone,  to.  which  they  ha4  fled  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
In  this  place,  the  croises  are  said  to  have  Hdden  in  the  blood  ot  the 
^Saracens  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Ten  thousand,  or  ieooiirl- 
ing  to  som^  a  much  larger  number,  wiere  mannered  in  the  stieets. 
The  Chrjatkm^  oonunltt^  these  dreadAil  deeds  from  prinpipteri^er 
ihan  frpm  passiipit  It  was  a.hprrid  principle  indeejdji  but  intoler- 
ance was  unhappily  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
.  5.  With,  copsiderable  foresight,  the  conquerors  of  Jenisaleiii 
p^tabBshecl  a  Cnristiaii  kingdom  in  the  heart  rfpilestine. 
An  ejft^nsiop^of  territory  was  ftidispensablfe  to  the  secta-ity  of 
the  city  from  the  Mu^ulman  hordes  that  surrounded  it.  'At 
the  head  of  tliis  kingdom,' Godfrey,  the  most  worthy  of  thfe 
her^f9(  Chriait^miom,  was  placed  by  the  suffraffear  of  the 
tOirietiaiw.  He  reigned,  howeveir  ))ut  ojtfe  year,  dunng  which 
iti&tie  he jfefeatod  the  e^tanwith  »a  ivfm^aci^  axi^y  at.  Ascaj- 
Idn.  A^t  the^e^tpi^tion  of  ihe  year,  he  wad^  compeUed  to.  gm 
up  his  kingdom  to  the  pope's  legate.  Several  kingBteigned 
after  hiiUy  but  their  history  need  not  be  tdld. 

An  impolitic  act  of  the  crusaders,  by  which  their  power  was 
i»reak\ened,  was.  at  ieogt^  tbe  divwioa  ei  ^yri^  and  Palestint^ 
into  four  separate  states.  Having  accomplished  their  objeol, 
they  began  to  return  to  Ehr6pe  ;•  but  in  proportion  as  they 
withdrew,  the  Turks  recovered  their  strength.  The  crusa- 
ders^ who  riemaiaed  in  Asia,  Ibund  ^hemselve^  so  surroundeii} 
Jyy  foes,  that  they  wem  4t  last  obiiged  Id  solicit  aid  from  Chnsr 
^tendom.  .      ^ 

§  The  fruits  of  this  first  crusade  ifl  repaid  its*  immende  loss  tod  ex- 
pease,  and  w^e  comprised  withiri  1h^  small  territory  of iJeruBalenq, 
the  dominiJtMi  of  Which  was  bounded  by  the  term  of  eighty  years. 
The  feoly  iw^ar,  nevertheless,  cotitinued  to  be  reeoftimended  by 
the  pope  and.  the  clergy  with  Utiabated  eamestnesSw  It  was  stall  re- 
presented  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Bcfti  of  God,  an  ehgagiemem  in  whidi 
was  tbe  most  meritorious  of  all  acts,  and  insult  sahtftion,  whether 
tn,ih^^cces9  or  defeat.  J  .        .  . 

^  Th^  5jid,  which  was  needed  in  the  EastVa»  "sdon  afford- 
o^w  Europe. sent  for(J^i,^e(»iU. crusade.. i^^  St.  Be^- 

mxii^vtiMo  wii9/the>gi'9al  i»mle  ^  the  ^gc^  .had,  the .  ipfliienc^ 
jto  excite  Loiiis  VU»  of  Prance^  and  C^radULof  Gern>any, 
to  tuiderta^e  the  A^fence  of  the  kingdom  of  Jenfcalem. '  Three 
hundred  thorusand  of  their  subject^  assumed  Ihe*  croes.  The 
issue  of  this  enterprise  was  disastroiliia  the  ^treme.-  :  f 
Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Oreek8,.^ave  tntcUi^nce  ol  their 
plans^  to  the  Tiitrkisli' sultfeh,  and  im)vided*heniSvithti»ffcc4i«- 
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toils  gufdes.  Thb  army  df  Conradv  whieh  took  tlie  lead,  (Ml 
firat  into  the  snare.  Tho?c  who  did  not  perish  by  hunger  in 
the  deserts,  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  Musseimans.  Only  a 
tenth  part  secured  their  retreat  to  the  army  of  I/)uis.  Louis, 
uiso  duped  by  the  Grecian  emperor,  advanced  through  the 
same  country  to  a  similar  fate.  In  the  defile  of  a  mountain  near 
^Laodicea,  ijiis  army  ,was.  totally  defeated. 
.  At  jefuf^m,  the^  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  lament 
>heir  sad  reverses  of  fortune.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  mighty 
:^mies  whicl^  they  had  led,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow- 
4^K9  of  Syria,  a^d  a  frviitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  fina^ 
efSojit,  of  the  second  crusade.  ' , 

§  A  few  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  the  preacher  of  the  se- 
cond crusade.  St.  Bernard,  by  tbe  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  also 
of  his  consideration  in  the  e^  of  Euro|)e,  was  fiir  Riore  capable  thaa 
-P^ter  the  Hermit,  of  exciting  enthusiastic  emoticMiB.  His  sM^dent  an^ 
areligioQs  mind  span  disdained  the  follies  of  youth ;  ^d  castioff  off  the 
desire  of  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  poetry  and  songs,  he  wander^  in  the 
reffions  of  spiritual  reverie,  or  trod  the  rough  and  thorny  paths  of 
pcMemical  theology. 

-  At  the  age  of  29,  he  embitacM'  tiie  jokonastic  life,  and  soon  afte»- 
W^rds  faniAled  the  monastery  of  Clairvau^^  in  Champaiffne.  His 
miraculous  doq^ence  separated  sons  from  their,  fathers,  andnusbands 
from  their  wives.  l)is  earnestness  and  self-denial  in  religion,  gained 
him  the  reverence  of  his  cojltemporaries,  and  in  disputes  he  was 
appealed  to  as  an  incorruptible  judge.  Such  was  his  austm^, 
that  happening  once  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  female  face,  he  immediately 
reflected  that  this  was  a  temptation,  and  running  to  a  pond  he  leaur 
ed  up  to  his  neck  into  the  water,  which  was  of  ,an  icy  coldness,  Id 
punish  himself  and  yanq-"''*^  "^ """" 

Such  a  man  w^s  the  ^1 
ed  him  to  tcavel  througl 
plenajry  indulgence  to  tti 
kings,  .bend  tl^ir  way  to 
seated  the  scandal  of  si 
hands  of  the  infidels,  the 
pit  the  disgrace  of  allow 
poUutioo,  to  fink  into  it ; 
pulated  cities*  Accordii 
deserted,  or,  the  only  p 
orphans,  whose  bmsbands  and  fathers  were,  yet  llting."  '     : 

7.  The  sttte  of  the  holy  land  between  the  aecoijid  and 
third  crasades  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  feeibie.sw:ay  waa 
held  by  meet  of  the  chii^b  of  tbo  kiogdcHU  of  lerusalem.  The 
death  of  Baldwin  III<,  howec«er»  was  lamented  as  a  public 
-aalamity.    His  succ^saors  were  Alm^c,  Baldwin  TV.,  and 
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-Guy  de  Lafiiraaik.  -^he  miseries  of  war  weve  d!ken  expe- 
rieOjced  inxta  jSmr  Musselman  enMnies.  It  was  dmii^  this 
period,  that  llie  celebrated  Saladin,  nqphew  of  tbe  Saltan  of 
bgypi,  attained  the  height  of  his  glory ,  and  became  loid  of  that 
country.  He  formed  the  design  of  recovering  Pakstiiie  from 
.ih6  Christiansb  .  . 

8.  Th&  occasion  of  the  third  crusade  was,  the  success  of  Sa- 
Jadin  against  the  Latins  in  Jerusalem.  He*  had  preyiously 
subdued  Tiberks,  and  received  thet  submission  of  Acre,  Jafiay 
and  some  other  places.  Jerusalem  offered  an  cdwitinate  resist- 
ance»  but  in  vain.  The  dty  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  few 
days,  and  Guy  de  Lusignaii:  was  made  prisoner,  1187  A.  C« 
The  oon^ueror  treateditbe  inhabitants  with  singular  demeney. 
Theinfidbls  were  now  once  moreestahlishedindiecity  of  the 
proi^ets* 

§  The  conquered  Latins,  on  being  obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem,  con- 
anmed  fouir  days  in  weeping  over  and  embracing  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  women  entreated  the  conquered  to  release  to  them  their  fathenL 
husbands,  and  brothers.  With  courteous  clemency  Saladin  released 
all  the  prtsoners  whom  they  requested,  and  loaded  them  witb  pre- 
sents. 

9.  The  conquest^  effected  by  the  infidels,  filled  Eurq)e  vrith 
grid^  aad  almost  wkb  despair.  The  losses  occasi(»ed  by  the 
fi»tner  crusades,  had  rather  dismayed  the  public  mind.  Small 
ilnasses  of  men  ccmtintied  indeed  to  move  towards  the  Ea^ 
but  it  required  a  degree  of  management  and  much  isxhorta- 
tion  to  wake  up  a  general  interest  in  favour  of  a  third  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  III.  at  length  prevailed  on  three  sovereigns  to 
engage  in  the  holy  enterprise.  These  were  Philip  Augustus, 
of  France,  Richard  I.,  surnatped  the  Lion-hearted,  and  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  of  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Philip  and  Bichaxd  are  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  }  it  does  not  appear  how  many  fdlow- 
ed  the  standard  ot  Frederick;  The  latter,  in  passing  through 
the  Greek  empire,  was  prudent  and  humane,  although  the 
haughtiness  and  duplicity  of  the  einperor  Isaac  Angelus,  sub- 
jected him  to  much  inconvenience.  The  Germans  defeated 
die  Turks  in  a  general  engagem^t,  and  took  Iconiiim.  But 
unfortunately,  their  sovereign  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of 
bathing  in  the  river  Calycadnus.  After  the  death  of  Barbar 
rossa)  his  army  dwindled  tQ  a  snmll  iiund)er.    / 
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;  The  Bm^Ut  and  fVendv  fini.a  tUbrt  tkam^  piodee^bd  htif- 
lftif>TMflHHljr  m  the^araw  o£  viclory.  Theyiaok  Aore^  ft  plaoe 
irf  great  strength.  Soon,  hbwever,  Ihe  bitter  fedings  (if  mi- 
lk^ envy  and  national' hatred  begain  to  be  exoited,  the  con- 
aequenee  ot  wtuoh  was,  that  the  Fi^deh  mbnaitoh  returned 
home^  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  under  4.he'edminatid  of 
Btchard.    Left  alcnae  ta  sustain  the  cbntest^  Plantageiiet  di9- 

Elayed  all  tbeiheroism  of  chivalry.  He  found  himsdf  at  the 
ead  of  nearly  thir^  thousand  fSreneh,  German,  and  Bng&h 
siddiers.  With  .this  force  he  defeated  the  illustrious  Saladin, 
near  the  plains  of  Ascalon. '  Pohtical  cUsturbances  in  Bnglaiid, 
made  Richard  solidtaus  to  return  thithe^,  especially,  as  his 
ranks  were  now  thinned  by  disease  and  femiiiei  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  o6hchided  a  favouraUe  treaty  with  lut  ene- 
my, and  attempted  to  return'  to  his  dominions.  In  pasdng 
through  Germ?uiy,  however,  unaccompanied  lay  his  troops,  he 
was  seized  by  the  order  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  made 
prisoner.  It  was  not  until  aft^  a  long  captivity,  and  the  pay 
Indent  of  an  immense  ransomi  that  he  was  restored  to  his  na 
tHre  land.  Not  long  afler  the  departure  of  Richard,  SaladiiH 
paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

=  §In  the  treaty  which  wa^  formed  between  Richard  andSaladin, 
flie  Christian  moiiarefa,  and  the  sidtan  of  Bgypt,  int^Kshanged  ex^ 
pressions  of  esteem.  The  grasping  of  each  oth6r!8  hands,  waa  the 
only  and  sufficient  pledge  of  fidelity.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
three  years  and  eight  months ;  the  fort  of  Ascalon  was  to  be  destrpy- 
ed  5  but  Jafla  and  Tyre,  with  the  country  between  them,  were  to  be 
smrrendered  to  the  Christians. 

in  leaving  Patestine,  Richard,  with  his  qileen,  embtarkedinaa^ipi 
but  the  violence  of  a  tempest  di^rsed  his  fleet,  and  so  shatr 
tered  the  vessel  he  was  ii^  that  it  became  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  England  In  that  way.  He  then  made  for  Germany ;  but  his 
person  was  endangered  as  he  travelled  the  country,  since  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  became  known  to  some  of  his  enemies.  After  va- 
rious escapes,  he  arrived  at  a  town  nter  Vienna.  Two  individualt 
only  were  with  him,  one  pf  whom  was  a.  boyi  who  understood  the 
German  language. 

The  party  were  too  harassed  to  proceed.  The  German  boy  was 
sent  to  the  market-place  to  purchase  provisions.  'nm)ugh  the  libe* 
rality  of  his  master,  he  was  so  neatly  and  elegantly  dressed,  that  the 
people  could  not  but  notice  him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  waa 
(^estioned,  and  giving  unsatisfJBMstory  answers,  he  was  seized  and 
scpurg^.  Being  at  length  threatened  with  the  cutting  out  of  his 
uJngi*;  if  He  did  riot  tell  the  truth,  he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  real  (Quality  of  his  master.  '• 
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Sidnurd  was  imnwdialely  seciBred,  and  thong^  at  first  trenAed 
with  respect,  was  soon  confined  in  prison.  Being  soM  at  length  to 
the  emperor,  Henry  Vi.  remored  him  to  a  castie  m  the  Tyrol.  But 
che  strongest  walls  are  not  suflkiently  secure  for  the  fears  of  a  ty*- 
rant.  Armed  men  were  sent  into  his  diamber,  and  commimded  to 
watch  him  witii  tbe  utmost  strietness. 

Here,  sometimes,  the  royal  captire  calmed  his  angry  soul,  by  sing- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  ike  heroes  of  romance.  At  other  times,  he 
diverted  melancholy  by  the  composition  of  po^is*  Occasionally^ 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes,  and  the  apparent  negligence  of  his  friends. 
His  native  hiladty  conquered  the  bitterness  of  &  spirit;  he  laugh* 
ed  at  the  frequent  intoxication  of  his  gaders,  he  sported  the  keen* 
ness  of  his  wit,  an^  in  the  boisterousness  of  his  merriment,  displayed 
his  personal  strength  and  agility. 

At  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  quera  Eleanora,  ^e  Pope  inter* 
fered  for  his  release;  and,  after  a  trial  on  some  pretended  crime,  it 
was  concluded  to  ransom  the  English  monarch,  as  though  he  ^ad 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  people  paying  about  150,000 
marks  of  silver  to  the  German  emp^xir. 

10.  By  the  energy  of  Richard,  Palestine  was  saved  from 
becoming  a  Mussiuman  colony ;  and  so  much  of  the  sea.  coast 
ivas  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  so  enfeeUed  was  the 
«iemy,  that  it  was  safe  to  comraenee  hostilities,  whenev^ 
Europe  should  again  pour  forth  her  religious  and  military  fa^ 
natics.  This  event  was  not  long  delayed,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  losses  and  sufferings,  which  had  hitherto  resulted 
firom  the  crusades. 

A  fourth  cTusajie  was  fitted  out  in  120%  by  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  collected  an  army  of  the  Flemish  and 
French,  professedly  to  attack  the  Mahometans,  though  it 
seems  to  have  found  another  enemy.  Like  the  other  crusa* 
ders,  he  made  ttie  eastern  Christians  first  feel  the  ^ect  of 
Gurbpean  advetxture  and  mUiiary  enthuaaasm.  Indeed,  his 
efforts  ended  here ;  for,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  dispute  for  the  succession,  bis  interference 
afiforded  the  occasion  6f  plundering  the  city,  and  securing  tlie 
possession  of  the  im()eriai  thfcooe  el  the  East  The  Venetians 
lentthehr  vessels  foi*  theienterprise,  and  participated  in  it. 

§  Some  historians  reckitm  a  crusade  anterior  to  the  war  carried  on 
by  Baldwin,  denominating  his  the  fi/lh.  There  were  expeditions 
(rom  Grermany  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  liiey  deserve  the  name  of  a  distinct  crusade.  Indeed,  there 
were  so  many  different  expeditions,  some  public  and  others  private, . 
(hat  the  designation  of  a  certain  number  of  separate  crusades,  seemA 
somewhat  arbitrary.    According  to  the  common  accounts,  we  have 
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MMigned  te  oaske  of  the  Iburth  omnde^  to  the  cKpad^on  (rf  wlilcti 
<^e  count  of  Flanders  was  the  leader. 

The  third  cmsade  was  created  by  the  ordinary  influence  o£  papal 
power  and  royal  authmty ;  but  the  foitfth  sprahg  from  genuine 
tfuiatieisnL  Fulk,  who  was  worthy  of  companionship  whh  JUsr* 
nard,  became  a  preacher  distinguished  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  declaimed  ag^nst  certain  vices  of  the  age.  With  his  cdebrky, 
increased  his  desire  to  be  generally  useful  to  mankind.  The  naftu- 
«fal  consequence  in  that  superstitious  age,  was,  tlmt  he  turned  his 
eye  towards  the  east,  and  assumed  ^e  cross.  The  copious  matter 
dr  his  sermons  was  the  war  with  the  inMels.  Aroimd  the  man 
of  God,  all  classes  thronged,  and  thousands  were  eager  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  holy  warriors.  Nor  was  Pope  Innocent  ill.  mactive 
in  the  cause,  having  required  the  various  temporal  and  spiritual 
chiefs  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  Ps^stme, 
<M-  at  least  to  send  him  considerable  succours  of  men  and  money. 

Apphcation  having  been  made  to  the  Venetians  for  the  loan  of 
their  ships^  and  the  Venetians  themselves  desiring  to  embark  lathe 
enterprise,  the  croises  at  length  set  sail  for  Constantinoi^e.    That 

Sroud  city,  once  the  sister  ^d  rival  of  Rome,  was  fallen  so  low, 
lat  the  aid  of  the  western  barbarians  was  involved  by  a  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  In  his  behalfj^  war  against  the  Greek  em- 
^re  was  resolved  on,  and  Constantinople  was  made  the  point  of 
attack.  Hie  particulars  of  the  assault  need  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
a  striding  account  drawn  up  by  an  old  writer,  that  when  the  invit- 
ders,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  beheld  the  city,  "  the  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  Constantinople  awed  the  courage  of  the 
bravest ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  never  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  had  so  bold  an  >entQrprise  been  undertaken  by  so  small  a 
forcci"  The  Greeks  JOMEidB  a  display  <rf  numberft  aod  strength,  but 
the  nerves  and  soul  of  war  w^re  not  in  them. .  The  partisans  (n.the 
usurper,  Alexius,  made  only  a  feeble' defence,  and  soon  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate^  The  city  was  captured,  and  the  young  Alexius 
sat  oh  the  throne.      '  -» 

'  After  one  dr  two  revcdutions  in  the  gfovanmoit)  the  allied  army 
(^  French  aif  d  YmeOaQs,  who  hs4  been  paid^the  Uibuite  which  they 
re(juired,and  had  been  kepVin  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  cily  on  their  own  account.  '  This,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  wak  effected ;  and  a  severe  struggle  it  ought  to  have  been 
cm  the  pan^  <yf 'the  invaders,  when  only  201000^  men  captured  the 
largest  city  in  (he  worlds  Hieie  w6ro4(XV0Od  men  oapableof  beaiw 
ing  arm§  m  Constaiitinopie.  The  expesi^  of  tbe  baiWians  were 
enormous.  To  their  eternal  infamy,  they  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  noble  ihonuments  of  genius,  in  the  sculpture  and  sta- 
tuary of  the  Pdgain  world.  In  no  conquered  city,  it  is  thought,  was 
there  ever  obtained  so  mtich  booty.  One  historian  reniarks,  that  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  silk,  the  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
those  things  which  are  accounted  riches,  were  found  m  more  abun- 
dance than  all  the  Latm  world  could  fiirliish.*' 
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,11.  Baldwin,  oaibercrwcurdirf'bkaiioceiQagitmatUieef^ 
tal  of  the  East,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  puipie,  1204* 
But  be  wa&detbr^ed  and  murdered}  after  a  reign  of  a  few 
months.  The  Imperial  dominioos  were  diared  among  tim 
principal  leaders  ;  tiie  Yei^etianB  obtained  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
as  their  portion.  By  the  acquisition  of  ConstantiiK^le,  the 
uijuries  ot  the  cru^ers  were  avenged ;  and,  for  the  present 
they  looked  for  no  other  <x)nquest.  The  dominkm  pf  the  La 
tins,  however^  lasted  but  fifly-sev^n  jear8<  Few  events  on 
'.he  page  of  history  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. 

.  12.  In  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  succeed- 
ing the  crusade  .against  the  Greek  eippire,  several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  tlie  Musselmans.  In  these,  the  Ger- 
mans, Hungarii^ns,  French,  English,  and  Italiajis,  were  prin- 
cipally concerned.  Their  object  seeiins  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  Palestine,  as  Egypt.  Sificcess  crowned  their  efforts  at 
firnl,  and  ;6ne  of  the  e^^ieditions,  under  the  duke  of  Austria, 
captured  Damietta,  an  event  which  filled  theMusselman  emrr 
pire  with  alarm ;  but  the  mortality  of  the  country^  and  the 
return  of  many  of  the  European  soldiers,  with  Other  causes^ 
finally  rendered  the  acquisitions  of  the  crusaders,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  no  avail,  and  the  unbelievers  still  retained  their  power. 
13.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  extraordinary  exp^itipuii. 
against  the  infidel  wwld,  was  led  by  Louis  IX.  of  France^ 
There  had  been  previously  a  few  smaller  adventures,  espe- 
cially hy  the  EhgtMi,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem^ 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  it  was  soon  lost,  and  the  fears  of  the 
Chris^an  world  wei^i^  in  a  degree  aroivie4> .  Jt  was,  however,, 
obvious. that  the  earuaadifig  sfnrii  in  Europe  had  at  length  be- 
gun to*  languidii^  and  it  would  at  this  crisis  liove  entirely  died 
away,  had  not  Louis  fek  the  strong  stirrings  of  fanaticism  and 
chivaliy^  He  kept  it  alive  a  few  years,  after  which,  this  folly 
tf  a  dai;k;apd  borb^vpuis  fv^  was  heard  of  no  mor^ 

The  'Warlike  heroism  and  religious  devotion  of  the  Frendb- 
monarch,  commanded  the  revereticd  of  mankind.  ^  Indeed,  in 
many  respects,  he  waaian  amiable  and  estimable  ptince,  though 
deeply  imbued  with  the  unworthy  superstkkm  of  tii^  times. 
His  efforts  preserved  l3  the  ChristianB,  for  a  time,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  was  iiv  d^nj^T,  not  fitW  the.  ^ajraceni,  but 
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from  die  Taitftrs.    This  fierce  people  were  fli^n  pouring  over 
Ike  &ce  of  Asia. 

Louis  spent  three  years  in  prepeuratloti,  when  he  set  out  for 
P&lestine,  with  his  queeil,  three  brothers,  and  a  powerful  train 
of  French  knights*  1248  A.  C.  He  had  greatfy  encouraged 
the  fainting  h^urts  of  the  Christians  in  Patestine,  by  the  men 
and  troops  he  had  sent  thither  before  his  own  departure.  -  The 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  his  first  object  Here,  he  lost  one  half 
of  his  army  by  sickness,  was  def^i^ed  in  battle,  and  feQ  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

After  ransoming  himself  and  his  followers,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Hdy  Land,  in  which  he  continued  a  considerable  time. 
On  his  return,  to  Prance,  he  devoted  himself,  wisely,^  to  the 
regular  cares  of  government,  during  thirte^  yews,  ?ind  would 
probably  have  long  continued  useful  and  Mppy,  had  not  the 
mad  spirit  of  crusading  seized  him  again.  In  obedience  to 
its  dictates,  he  embarb^  on  a  crusade  against  the  Vloors  in 
Africa.  In  this  adventure,  he  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  perished,  in  consequence  of  a  pestUence.  Louis  has 
been  honoured  with  the  titfe  of  saiiit. 

I  History  records,  that  on  the  subject  of  cnisadfn^,  the  mind  of 
I/mis  was  inlhienced  by  the  following  circumstance*  Agreeably  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  he  bad  vowed,  whilst  afflkted  by  a  severe 
illness,  that  in  case  of  recovery  he  would  travel  to  the  holy  land. 
In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  had  beheld  an  engagement  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Saracens ;  the  infidels  were  victorious,  and 
the  brave  kin^  ef  a  vidiaiit  nation  fancied  himself  callkl  apon  to 
avenge  the  defeat 

The  ibllowing  incident  indica^  the  kiag'A  z^  for  a  crusade. 
One  night  during  the  Christmas  festival,  I^ouis  caused  magnificent 
crosses,  fabricated  by  goldsmiths,  to  be  sewn  on  the  new  dresses^ 
which,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
courtiers.  The  ne3Ct  day  the  eavaliors  were  surinrised  at  the  religious 
camametits  that  had  been  affixed  to  their  cloaks ;  piety  and  loyalty 
combined  to  prevent  them  from  renouncing  the  honours  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them,  and  the  good  king  obtained  the  title  of  the 
hunter  for  pilgrims  ana  fisher  of  mert. 

Louis  could  have  adopted  the  lines  <*f  a  Frendi  thyme*  of  <he 
tldrteenfh  oentory. 

*<  Ldy  now  the  ^hutiul  boor  a*  hand ! 

To^eethapredoofboon  ismren,   ^ 

For  Paynims  waste  the  holy  find, 

And  spoil  the  hnitage  of  heaven.  ' 

Sball  we  au^h  ftkhlepi  works  behoH  ! 

WHh  craven  ccange  stack  and  eold  1 

How  ebe,  l«tt  tf^'tfis  Gim^  ]^niH  ' 

M^  we  diwite  our  wealth  and  dava 
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rushness  -or  the .  Count  d?^rtoi3  yrsfi  the  m^ans  of  checking 
them  m  ihe  ciLreer  of  idciory.  Sad  reverses  soon  ^nsuedf  ana 
though  IJouBs  defended  himself  With  the  greater  bravery, .  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  tiie  ^hcftny.  Being  taken  |MrlikMi^  with  his  tinny, 
tie  olfer^for  his  own  i^aniom  the^ci^  of  Damiette^  and  foir  the  de- 
liverance of  hip  8ol(^erf  5fJOfiOQ  Uvres.,  Qneiifi^  part  9f»  th^  latter 
was  remitted  tnrbugh  the  generosity  pf  the  sultan^ 

In  Louis'  second  expedition  against  the  infidelfl^  he  was  joined  by 
the  English;  so  that  his  force  ampuhted  $0  skty  thousand  men 
His  flee^  bi^g  driveii  Into  Sardmia,  a  change  was  made  in  the  de^ 
si^  of  the  pi^na  heio,  and  an  attack  «poa  the  MuaMlman  Moom 
of  Africa  )if as  Jfii^ed  upqji. .  Pestil^oe^  ^wev<»v  :pl»veDl^4  the  me* 
ditated  blow,  and  the  great  stay  of  the  crusiidea  feU, 

The  English  portion  of  the  forces,  which  had  not  reached  Africa, 
when  the  death  of  Louis  took  t>lace,  inade  their  Way  tp  F^estine, 
under  the  conduct' «f  Prince  Edward.  Feats  of  arms  were  per- 
formed; hut  ^  TiffkawereiiiMt  OYemnning  the  holy  land,  and 
with  th^  capture  of  Acre,  l^iy  !tha$  adventuiofia  people,  w|ui^^ected 
the  final  loss  of  a  country,  on  which  the  eyes  of  fanatical  Europe 
had  been  fastened  for  more  th&n  two  hundred  years. 

14.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline  ^d  cessation  of  the 
fanatical ,  military  spirit  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  tlie 
following,  viz.  the  decrease  of  the  moral  influence  of  .the  popes, 
and  the  increase  of  their  tyranny,  which  thepeqie  were  loth 
to  bear— th^  avarice  of  the  popes  and  pri^,.in  converting  to 
their  owp  purposes  the  funds  which  werQ  raised. to  support  thn 
holy  warsr— the  consequent  unwillingnesfii  of  the  people  to  b^ 
taxed — the  scandal  which  was  cast  on  the  crusades,  wheA 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  diverted  .from  their  re- 
ligious purpose,  to  promote  the  secular  objects  of  the  court  of 
Rome— rand  most  of  all,  the  increa^ng  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  no  lasting  contmest  of  Palestine  could  be 
made  by  the  sovereigns  of  JSurope.  These  causes  were  too 
powerful  even  for  die  deep  darkness  and  superstitioa  of  the 
age,  ambitiouj,  loVe  of  military  achievement,  and  desire  of 
plunder., 

15,  Various  opinions  have  heen  formed  and  maintained 
respecting  the  tendency  and  effects  of  the  cruaade?.  By  some, 
they  are  thought  to  have  benefitted  Europe  on  Uie  whole— 
by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have  be«>  positively  disadyan-* 
tageous.  -We  iuQline  tp  the  latter  opiniop^  They  who  look 
upon  the  crusades  in  a  favourabte  %ht  in  respect  to  their  cpi^ 
sequences,  nevertheless  admit,  that  they  were  inamediat^y 
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ditiMmDff  and  )^ein^doci$.  It  is  in  the  final  result  tliat  they 
rniagioe  me  crusades  to  have  been  beneficial  on  the  whole. 
tn  the  final  result,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  improved 
the  political  eomlition,  the  manners  and  customs,  Ufienavigi^ 
tion  and  commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  rdigion  of  Europoi 

That  there  ivas  a  very  gradual  amelioratioli  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  in  the  above  particulars,  is  admitted.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  things,  wmch  it  is  natural  (o  believe,  time 
might  have  produced,  aided  as  it  was  by  other  causes.  In 
de^,  from  the  nature  of  the  convulsions  which  attended,  or  ra- 
ther constituted  the  crusaides,  k  is  certain  that  they  must  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  society,  learning,  and  religion, 
so  far  ab  they  produced  any  effect  That  they,  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  haeardous  to 
assert  But  providence  can  overrule  the  greatest  evil,  so  thai 
k  shall  be  less  evil  than  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  our  point 
is  made  out,  if  the  evil  flowing  from  (he  crusades  overbalan- 
ces the  good,  in  quality  or  amount. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  reflect  that  the  crusades 
were  the  offspring  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age — that  they 
were  kindled  by  the  fedse  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition, 
hnd  moreover,  were  perverted,  if  so  base  a  project  could  be 
perverted,  by  ambkion,  love  of  mihtary  renown,  ^nd  a  savclge 
desire  of  plunder.  They  agitated,  convulsed,  and  distressed 
Europe,  and  every  femily  in  Europe,  for  two  centuries.  They 
dmined  that  portion  of  the  globe  of  men  and  money,  to  an  in- 
supportable degree.  The  bones  of  two  million^  of  Europeans 
ware  entombed  in  Asia,^or  whitened  her  plains.  The  trea- 
sures that  were  expended  are  past  computation.  Under  the 
sacred  name  of  religion,^  every  crime  and  every  foUy  was  me- 
ditated and  eommkted.  The  path  of  the  fanatical  warriors 
of  the  west  was  every  where  marked  wkh  blood.  They  were 
too  stufud  and  too  superstitious  to  regard  with  Complacency 
or  with  a  desire  of  imitation,  those  superior  modes  of  life  and 
specimens  of  genius  which  they  met  with  in  their  excursions 
into  the  East  They  even  laid  their  sacrilegious  hand^  on  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  chance  or  bravery  put  into 
their  power,  and  in  the  repeated  conflagratiokis  of  Constanti- 
BOf^,  they  rejoiced  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction 
of  those  works,  the  remains  of  which  the  world  has  since 
teeii  proud  to  own 
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By  conquest  hi  anci  wide^  to  over-ran 
Lugfi  09lmtiM«>  aiii)  in  fieU  great  tbfittlp^  win,, 
Of^  citiM  Ity  AamiUa :  what  4p  tbtevf  wocthi^ 
But  rpbafid  apail,  burn,, slaMghtei^  and  ^pilavB 
,    Peaceabb nictiona.    •  *  •,         ♦ 

"A  viisw  of  the  heitHC  ^es  of  ^irLstianity,*^  says  an  int^itBtmi 
hisiorian,  ''in  reflnurd  to  their  grand  and  general  results,  is  a  nsefi^ 
and  important,  ttiough  a  melancholy  emplo3rment  The  C^sadeii 
retarded  the  piarch  of  civili2;ation,  tti[ickened  the  clouds  of  ignortmce 
and  superstition,  and  cfocoiAftig^  intoleranoe,^  cruelty  «iAi  mrcmess. 
Ueiigbn  lost  its  mildnees  and'dharity  f  and  war  its  mi^tiiig  qm^ 
ties  of  honour  and.  courtly.  Such  yftam  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  ^Ch^ 
ly  Wars.  We  ca^  follo^.  .with  sympathy,  both  thj^  deluded  fanaticj 
and  the  noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  thor  wanderiuflp  and  marches 
trough  foreign  regions,  bravmg  the  mbst  frightful*  dangeiB,  patieflf 
in  toil,  invindble  in  military  i^Mt  So  fiskMnry  was  tiie  object,  m 
apparently  renote  from  semah.  lelitioiMV  Ihat  theiJr  fawitieiwii  weawi 
a  character  of  gen^rpus  virtue.  Tl^e  picture^  howeveiv  beci^mea 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  horror  from  their  cruelties,  an4 
with  shame  from  tl^ir  habitual  folly  aiid  senselessness." 

16.  In  1108  the  throne  of  France  ^as  ascended  by  Lotd^ 
VI.,  surmuned  the  &t,  sou  of  Philip  L  He  carried  on  ai  war 
with  Henry  L  of  England,  but  was  not  sucoeaelui.  The 
English  defeated  his  army  at  ^e  fokttle  of  Brenn^ville,  1119 
A.  U.    He  ty^  an  accomplished  and  ener^citib  so^e^.     * 

j  th  liOuis^  flight  after  the  battl^  an  Englishman  seized  his  horse'l 
bridle,  exclaiming,  "  the  kiag  is  taken.''  ^The  lung  is  nev^  taken,^ 
said  Louis,  '^not  even  in  a  game  of  chess,"  and  then  struck  his  en^ 
my  dead  at  his  feet 

17.  Louis  VH.,  the  youngj  succeeded  his  failier  in  UST. 
Tfhe  extent  of  hi3  reign  was  46  ye^^iu  He  quarfeHed  with 
the  Pope  about  the  nomination,  of  an  arcbmipop,  aii^ha^ 
his  kingdom  put  under  an  interdict. '  He  wad  very  unsti^ 
cessfully  eiigageil  &i  the  holv  wars,  and  M  conseqilience  Od 
hairing  divorced  his  qu^en,  ^heSteo^  of  the  gredt  dutdtydf 
Guienfie,  who  soon  tnarried  H^hry*  PlantageneC,  (ttfter#ard^ 
Henry  H.  of  l^^land)  he  lodt  on^'  fifth  pilrt  of  tlie  French 
monarchy,  including  me  prbVhiceS'  before  held  by' the  Bh»- 
gflish.      -;-•■'  .-'..<  ^ 

§  Louis  was  educated  in  an  Abbey,  and  the  Abbey9%t  fhisjieribil 
produced  several  distihgunhed  men,  ankong  wh6mr  wet^B^tger,  Kfji 
inhiister,  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity ;  st.  Bemai^- WHoae  ageMi* 
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cy  in  the  second  crusacbliift  already ^qn^enad  $  .md  Abekid,  whose 
story  remains  to  be  told.  ,•: 

In  conformity  to  the<  sMrit  'M  the  age,  and  his  own  education,  Louis 
made  several  pilgriiAag^,  ail^  among  (nhers  visiled  the  tomb  of  Tho- 
mas k  Becket,  at  Cant^tbti^^  In  (^e  of  t^ese  i^'tfgrihiiages  he  died. 
His  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of  Barbeau,  was  opened  iii  1556,  by  Charles 
(X.,  .9^d,  the  body  fouiijd  in  ^  hi^h  ^tate  of  preservation.  On  the  fin- 
ders were  sevem  golq*  rihga^  which,  hlaving  been  taken  oft^  'were 
worn  bVi  Carles,  together  with  a  gold  chain,  which  was  fomid  m 
(betoiipiU    ', 

18w  The  9011:  oi  !Uouie^,  Philip  IL,  ^prps^mecl  Augustus, 
asceiKkd  the  throne  in  il80.  Hk  reign  n^ioraloBgone  akd^ 
bAtig  43  yeax^,  Siilcfe  (h*  d^ys  of  Chari^magne/  Fmiicd 
,  ^jtad  s^en  flo  sp^ereig'qi  go  aml;)itious  and  enterprising  in  war, 
9#  jf'hilip. .•  .Tfae.mosi  ^ig^I  eyent^  of  his  reign^^^were  his 
expulsion  of -the  Jewe  fix>m  Frabee ;  hie  engag^naent.  in  the 
fMfd^  cm^de,  wkh  RiehAKd  G<euir  de  Lion ;  Us  invasion  <4 
JJomiandy  dorii^  RipMnf  s.  a.bsfencc ;  his  victory  over  Otho 
iV.,  emperor  of  (Seriiq^Liiy.;  and  the  offe^bf  the  crown  of 
En^nd  to  him  for  his  son  Louis,  by  the  ^English  barons 

§  His  engagement  in  the  jfti^iril^cruMr^e  has  already  appeared.  On 
the  return  of  Richard  to  England,  a  aisastrous  war  ensued  between 
^m  and.Phtiip,  the  English  kij^g-jdetennining  to  punish  ^him  for 
seizing  Normandy. '  Richard^  dying  during  the  prqsecntfeh  of  thi^ 
War,,  Was  succeeded  by  his  brotheir  John,  whose  ]^ret^ni^^s  ta  thfe 
trown  of  England  weM,  hewfeveTj  disputed  by.  his  nephew,  Aidiur, 
Iddldby  PhiBp.  MA^hi|7\h$vinig  been  nifide  prisoncff,  and  tmt  to 
death  by  hia  mhupan  li^cle^  the  latter  was  summoned  by  Philip,  to 
^ippeajfin  his  quaUty  as  duke  of  Normandy,  before  a  tribuhal  iof  his 
peers, .  On  hi§  ^^fusal,  j^iilip  attacked  an<a  J^ubdued  severed  b(  the 
flench  pxoviiices  that  were  thp  held'by  the  English,  and  iinited 
Normahay  to  the  cro  wii  ofFrarice,  300  years  after  it  had  been  detach- 
ed ^ni  it  by  th(e  iuqapacity  of  Charles  the  simple, 

^.ipfom.,theTei9i?  of  Philip  *     '        *  *^  "^       isiticaei, 

jBvljUc^.was  fit^^jtje^ahlislf.ed  ind  its 

Vjray  into.  Italy,  Swf p>  a^d  P 

, '  l^<  JUnip,  yI^.,  iWl?\a^^  i^hroi^ 

-j^  hiSffeLther  in  l^SB^i^^nd  4i  »^  9^ 

vaJpwv  m^  h^Mse  J^sprp^  ^smom 

ftf  liieiEngrishont^]|e,QOBitii>  e.  ^ 

•qbaraoter,wa^^^ai,of  S{  Rafsecutoy.  '    ;      f  .    ,,  ^ 

§  Louis  prosecuted  a  barbarous  crusade  against  certain  sectaries. in 
/Limguedqcj^d  Geficqny^  who  pi^si^ned  to  attack  th^  doginas  di 
^Chmf^^.Rome.  At  the  $;ie|^e  of  Aytgnon,  he  was  poisoned 
iy.Die.oowtaCCha*npaig9.  ^..//     .    ,.  .^ 
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SO.  Louis  IX.,  styled  Saim  Loais,  beoaoM  kihg  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
Louis  possessed  maay  excellent  (yiMtliUea— was  pious,  upright, 
and  benevolem.  His  single  fault  was  fanatidscn,-  though  in 
every  thing  he  did,  the  parity  of  his  motive  was  conspicuous. 
He  conferred  a  considerable  benefit  on  his  country,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  into  which  his  fanatical  spirit  led  him. 
With  Henry  IH.  of  Engbmd,  he  waged  a  successful  war. 

$  An  account  has  been  g hrenbf  the  two  crusades  ki  which  he  was 
40  unfortunately  engaged,  and  in  the  last  of  which  he  perished. 

Henry  IIL  demandra  the  provinces  i4^hieh,  it  seenis,  Lcyui^  fathef 
nad  promised  to  restore.  A  tender  was  made  of  Poiloiii,  and  of  the-' 
best  part  of  Normandy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  Henry,  who  resolv- 
ed to  tr     *  ^     '     '  ^  in  whi^h  he  was  defeated. 

21.  k1  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1270.  s  thought,  was  not  well  deserved. 
He  wa  rtifices  of  his  courtiers,  and  had  no 
predon  i  passion  far  amassing  wealth.  He 
brough  :a  the  miserable  remains  of  his 
father'j  ^  on  his  return  from  an  expedition, 
cigainst  Peter  IH.,  of  Arragon,  who  had  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  and  through  whose  instigation,  eight  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  massacred  in  that  island. 

§  Charles  of  Anjou,  uncle  of  Philip,  had  lately  become  king  of 
Sicily,  and  acted  the  tyrant  towards  its  inhiMtants.  By  a  deed  of 
cruelty  towards  a  brotner  of  the  wife  of  Peter,  he  made  the  lattet 
his  enemy.  Peter,  in  reveBoe,  excited  the  Sicilians  to  revolt  and 
murder.  All  the  French  of  tne  island  were,  by  a  previous  concert, 
butchered  in  cool  blood,  on  tke  evening  of  Easterday.  Philip  un- 
dertook to  avenffe  this  massacre,  but  the  eeneral  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, afflicted  the  French  king  so  much,  that  lie  feU  into  a  de» 
eay,  of  which  he  died. 

22.  Philip  IT.,  the  Fak,  ascended'  the  throne  of  his  an* 
cestors,  in  1285.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishmei^.  Hi»  dis^itian,  however,  was  sin* 
gularly  con^-asted  with  his  features  Had  foQn«  He  was  anoh 
bitious,  deceitful,  perfidioua  and  onieL  BcAimi^r  to  ob^  thf 
summons  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Bonifece  Ylil.,  to  iparqb 
against  Che  Saracens,  he  wasesxommunicated,  and  his  king- 
dom laid  under  an  interdict'  A  seveiv  contcflt  ensued)  tha 
result  of  which  was  the  humiliation  of  thfe  Pope,  and  even- 
tually his  death. 

In  1314»  Philip  wmpr^ssed  the  ord^r  of  theKftights  Temp- 
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krs)  iftM  a  de^ire^  it  ifiras  thought,  to  obtain  ibeir  inlimtlse 
wofillh; 

f  The  hanghlT  Boiiifaee,  in  a  bull,  haddcclaved^  thai  <^  the  Vksar  ol 
Ghnst  is  vested  with  full  authority  over  ijbe  Kings  and  KUigdoinB  of 
the  earth."  Ph^^>,  in  return  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  de- 
nounced Boniface  as  an  impostor,  heretic,  and  simoniac,  and  declar- 
ed the  see  of  Rome  vacant.  He  contrived  also,  by  means  of  a  trusty 
agent,  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pope;  The  ^;)eraons  concerned  in 
the  transaction,  caused  his  holiness,  la  ride  on  a  horse  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle^  with  his  ifu;e  tvrnod  towards  his.taiL  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  rescued  at  length  {,,  l;>ut  the  loss  of  his  immense  treasures, 
while  he  was  detained  from  his  palace,  threw  him  into  a  frenzy 
tbat  killed  him. 

ENGLANP. 

23.  Norman  J 
land,,  on  the  dea 
brother,  Henty  I. 
The  rightful  hei 
^83  absent  on  a  c 
ble  on  oppprtunit 

Robert,  who  w 
land  to  claim  his  right ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  forego 
it,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money.  Still,  Henry  was  not 
satisfied,  but  ere  long  invaded  Noiinandy ;  and  at  last  defeat- 
ed Robert,  brought  him  piisoaer,  to  England,  caused  hi» 
eyes  to  be  burned  Out,  and  eonfiaed  hhn  for  hfe,  in  a  castle 
in  Wale?.  ' 

The  injustice  wi\th  'which  he.  bad  treated  Robert,  seems  to 
have  been  visited  upon  him  by  .the  hand  of  Providence,  in 
the  calamities  of  his  after  life;  particularly  in  the  di^h  of  his 
oidy  86n,  >w4io.  was  drotviled  out  hi$>  j>li£saige  from  liTprniandy 
to  England.-.  •:   .«'  •<  .        /  .  •.    •,  ..  ,.;i;     .     .-' .  . 

•Hefity  was  tmeiof'th^  most  aedoVnpIiriie^  Bnglbb 

sOVer^ip^s^brai^  i€£yi>le,  and  louhed  ^  but  liiaconduct  in 
fviany  m^n<^  dfi^ed'that  iift'^waa  ^'anting  in  mddei-ationi 
purity,  ahd  gratitttdd.  ' ^     ■         ;  li.i... 

$  Heiiry  married  <k  t9tt)c6U  priaeess,  Matilda  gmA  ^rand*<raaghl0i 
Of  Edmund  Ironside^>aBd  thus  toited  tjhe  8«gioivand  Norman  bluod* 
Tim  cirq¥»istanc^  ejwjea^^d.lwqa.to  tJi^Englisli^.ai^d  procured  their 
support. 

The  story  of  the  deafh  of  Henry's  son,  whose  ne^me '^as  WilHarti. 
isbnefly  the  bHO^ihgv   The  capiam  and  9&smm  of  the  vessel 
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which  he  set  sail  /or  E|igla^d,  beoomiqg  ^nlOKicatedL  eareleaoly  stnufk . 
bet  uport  a  tock.  Bhe  'foundfered  immediately,  but  William  mw 
•»ved  by  beihg  ^t  into  a  lotig-bobt  He  had  already  got  wear  cJ 
the  wveelq  whenheariag  the  ^cidbB  of  his  aatund  sister,  the  ceimtess 
of  |*Qrahe,,he  pifd^^  the  seameato  cow  back^  in  hopes<tf  sBTuig 
her.  Bui  the  nuipbers  Mfiiv  ^H^n  crpwde^,  iii}  sooa  sunk  the  boat  i 
and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue  perished! 

Tlie  effept  of  the  news  on  Henry  was  melancholy  indeed.  Hr) 
ieiinted  ^way,  imd  during  the  i^mfeiinder  of  his  life,  was  <iever  known 
lo  amilOn 

24.  Henry's  coasin,  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  was  crowned 
king  of  Bnglandt  1135^  His  populairity  enabled  him  to  usitrp 
the  thixttfi,  wheaof  right  k  belonged  to  the  empress  Matilda, 
or  Maud,  and  her  ioii  H^y.      ' 

}  Matilda  first  married  HeUry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany — afterwards 
Henry  PlaAtagen^  earl  of  Anjou.  iBy  the  latter  sbte*  had  sereral 
children, of  whom  Henry  wa^the oldest. 

In  behalf  of  Matilda  Uie  eatl  of  Gloucester,  natural  bro^ 
therpf  the  empress,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  defieated 
him  in  the  battle  of  JLmpoh:^  and  made  him  prischen  ftit 
the  fortune  of  war  soon  turned  against  Gbucester.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  „of  Wuichester,  aad  taken  prisoQer, 
but  was  exchanged  for  theyking. 

Four  years  after  this  event,  young  prince  Henry,  son  ot 
Maud,  invaded  ]5ngland ;  but  -the  great  men  on  both  sides, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  Batde,  compelled  the  rival 
princes  to  a  negdciation.  The  succession  was  secured  to 
Henry,  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event  taking  plaoe 
che  next  year,  Henry  became  king. 

Stephen  was  well  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  savereign ; 
but  he  reigned  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  his 
elevation  brought  suffering  on  himself  and  his  J)edple.     Dur- 
lingland  was  rent  with  civil  broils. 
:,  Stephen  dreaded  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucea- 
d  abilities,  and  zealously  attached  to  Maud. 
1  of  fealty  to  Stephen;  but  he  took  it  with 
Lg  should  never  invade  any  of  his  rights  or 
example  for  others ;  and  many  of  the  cler-. 
t  price  of  submissioln,  required  the  right  of 
England  was  soon  filled  with  fortresses, 
istocracy  rose  to  a,  formidable  height. 

eededio  theduonein  1154.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Plant^genets  who  wielded  the  sceptre,  tUl 
the  time  of  Heniy  t?.     In'  him  was  mj^ngled  the  bipod 
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of  the  Saxon  kings  )f  Bn^and,  and  of  the  Norman  &mily. 
He  was  the  most  pou  erful  monarch  of  ChristendoiiL  His  do 
miniong  were  incore  dxtenrive  than  those  of  any  of 'hiB  pre> 
deoewoTB,  as,  in  addkk>n  to  En^nd,  he  owned  by  inheritance 
and  by  marriage,  nearly  one  half  of  France,  and  afterwards 
claimed  Ireland  by  conquest 

Happy  in  the  afiecttons  of  his  people,  he  had  the  prospect 
of  a  prosperous  reign ;  but  though  England  owed  her  first 
permanent  ioapiovements  in  arts,  laws,  goTemment,  and  dvil 
liberty,  to  his  measures^  he  was  personiaBy  subjected  to  many 
calamities.  A  most  serious  misfortane,  was  his  contention 
with  Thomas  li  Beoket,  archbishop  of  Canteihury.  This 
arrogant  ecclemstioy  a  man  of  great  talents  and  greater  am- 
bition, availed  hhasdf  of  the  authority  of  his  station,  to  ex- 
alt the  ^iritual  power  above  the  crown  ;  and  when  the  king 
undertook  th«  leformation  of  the  clergy,  and  to  limit  their 
prerogatives,  he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from 
Becket.  In  the  course  of  the  contention,  the  ecclesiastic  was 
killed.  The  horror  excited  in  Henry's  mind  by  this  event, 
aided  by  the  agitation  into  which  England  was  thrown,  led 
him  to  perform  the  most  humiliating  penance  at  the  tomb  of 
the  saint. 

a  Becket  was  first  promoted  by  the  king,  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
)r  of  England,  to  whieh  stalioB  his  talents  and  learning  entitled 
him.  Henry  afterwards  appointed  him  tq  ^  tltf^  high  place  of  me- 
tropolitan, ialsely  suppomg  that  from  his  gay  and  i^)]iendid  tvni,  he 
would  not  be  attached  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  in  his  new  situation,  than  he  ailtected  personally  the  greatest  aus- 
terity^ and  recited  continually,  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  maintain- 
ing his  ancient  pomp  only  in  ois  retinue  and  attendtots.  In  all  this, 
his  determination  to  exalt  tke  spintuid  power,  was  visible  to  sagacious 
observers. 

That  power  was  already  to 
had  renounced  all  immeafatf 
many  of  them  were  of  low  c 
testable  crimes  with  impunit; 
foulest  murders.  The  attemi 
into  a  better  state,  resulted  m 
Clarendon.  These  were  the 
nobility  and  prelates  at  Glare 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  juiisdic 
by  the  king's  influence,  were  i 

The  clergy,  generally*  prof 
Becket  stood  atoof :  ana.  tho 
them,  it  #a8  by  no  means  in  c 
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roryr«ibj«€jjpn,a^  «i4^y<Hii»^  toMuen^  the  othw  bish^fii  I9 
follow  his  steps.  Henrjr,  however,  made  him  feel  the  fojral  power/ 
.  \iy  the  cqrtfiscation  6f  his  property  on  some  pretehce.  This  aii 
*  ISfeeket  iietented,  by  eatcotiimunicating  the  Idng^s  chief  ministeni,  and 
abrogating  theconttitutiims  6f  ClareadML  On  mme  fvrth^r  iMtasMt 
9f  his  anroganoe,:  the^  ki^  3va&  00  vte]»em«ntly  agitated,  that  heBSf* 
claimed,  almost  ia  f  eproaches,  against  h^  servants,  whose  "  want  ot 
zeal,''  he  said^  "left  him  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  that  un- 
grateful and  imperious  prelate."  Four  knights  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passiohate.  ejq)re9sionB  to  be  a  hint  for  the  primates 
death,  instantly  iagfeed  among  i  ^maelrfB^  lo  avenge  their  priboe^i 
^oarrel ;  and  persuing  Pepket,;found  hi^^sleoderly  aUe^dqd^  iu  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Pepe4ict,  and  there,  befpre  the  altar,  Clgv^  his  head 
with  many  blows,  *   . 

•Nothing  could  e!xceed  the  conistetridfibh  of  the  king  upon  th?s 
event,  and  with  a  view  t6  divert  the  resentmebtof  the  pope^  he  sub* 
mitt^  to.  the  most  huo^HatiagtiaBitnieiit,  eyea  to  the  aoourfiiig  of 
n^  naked  body,  by  thf  monks. 

Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  the  virtues  of  5ecket:  aud  the 
miraclesr  wrought  by  his  relics,  >*^ere  m6re  numerous,  more  rididii- 
lous,  and  more  irtipudently  att^ted,'than  those  which  ever  filfed  th* 
legend  of  any  confessor  cnr  martyr.  He  was  caitohized  ;f  a  Jvibile^ 
was  estabUsbied  for  oeldH^tmg  h^  merits ;  and  iitnutnenibie  pilgitm? 
ages  were  made  to  his  tomb.  In  one  year,  } 00,000  pilgrinia  l^?e  said 
to  havie  resorted  thither, 

.  An  important  e\'^it  in  the  reign  of  Heory,  was  the  eon* 
quest  of  Ireland.  He  seized  tbe  opporttrtiity  of  making  waf 
on  the  island,  when  one  of  its  p^t^  chiefs,  expelled  by  his 
sovereign,  sought  His  protection.  Henry's  arm^  were  succeesr 
fii},an(f  the  island  was.formally  anj(iexea  ta  the  English  crowwi 
ID  1172.  Frc^ti  that  time^  liowevery  for  seoEie  oenturies,  there 
was  little  irtterconrse  between  the  kingdoms ;  nor  was  thJe 
island  ever  considered  ^s  fully  subdued,  till  the  letgn  of  Elu 
zpheiXiy  an4  of  her  successor,  Jain^^  1 ,    .     .  .     . 

2-  §  The  Iris^  Were  an*  early  civilized  people,  uid  among  tiie  first  of 
^e  nations  of  the  West,  who  embraced  theOhristiain  religion.  Bat 
by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domestic  com* 
modoiBS,  they  were  replunged  into  barbarism,  for  many  ages,  in  tito 
twelfth  century,  the' kingdom  was  divided  into  Ave  separate  sotcp 
r^ignties,  but  these  w^ve  :suft>dividad  amoUg  a*  vast  nuinHier  of  petty 
pl^jefs.  ,      ■  ..         •'.,,,■/■       J     '  ,    .     - 

Henrj  divided  Irtlaiicl  into  counties,  appointed  sheriffs  iu  each* 
aha  Intrirfduced  tl^  laws'  of  England  Into  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  of 
the  kh^gdt>hr  bef^g  regulated  by  theiV  aiicient  laws,  tiH  the  reign  if 
Giward  I.ywfaen,.at'tliefeque8t  of  ithe  nation,  the.  I^glisK  laws  weitS 
€i^t(^dfd tf^.thewbjote kUifdoBi*  ■  * 

Henry,  miiphriM  bet  .luxs^^I^i^l^.frr^i^ 
13* 
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tUhti,  i9o»  Midohi  exempt  from  calamity  fer  a  long*  time  uh 
;etiiei:»  His  last  years  were  particularly  ;  unhappy.  The 
\  boweveTi  was  io  &  great  measure  his  own.  His  iUicH 
for  Rosamond,  wboM  extraordioary  beauty  made 
the  theme  (tf  many  a  ballad  and  romance,  excited  th« 
resentment  of  his  queen  Eleanora^  through  whof?e  means, 
three  of  his  sons  rebelled  against  him.  Europe  beheld  with 
astonishment  these  sons,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  boy- 
hood, ^rigageA  in  a  serns  of  efforts  to  wrest  the  soeptre  fiponc 
M>  potent  a  prince  as  Henry.  They  were,  however,  aided 
by  the  king  of  Prance.  The  contest  began  in  Henry's  French 
ienritories.  lie  soon  crushed  bis  enemies  there ;  then  return- 
ing to  Engk^,  and  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Sco(s>  who 
hf^  embraced  the  cause  of  the  yo«mg  princes,  he  immediate* 
ly  restored  tranquillity  to  the  country.  He  was  not  suffered 
long  to  lest ;  his  unnatural  sons,  though  leniently  treated,  re- 
vested agaii;!,  joined  by  John,  his  fourth  and  favourite  son* 
Henry,  distracted  with  care,  and  overcome  with  the  ingratir 
tude  cf  bk  children,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  fifty^ 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 
§  Two  of  his  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  died  suddenly  while  en- 

S^ed  in  their  rebeUion.  llie  force  of  parental  affection,  is  remark- 
y  exemplified,  in  Henry's  death,  Mid,  to  the  honour  of  the  king^ 
deserves  notice.  When  the  son  was  seized  with  a  fever,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
fiither,  with  a  hun^Ie  confession  of  his  faults,  and  entreated  the 
fiKvotir  of  a  visit.  Thi^  king  was  not  very  disttint,  ^ut  apprehensive 
that  his  sickness  was  feigned,  durst  not  trust  hinwelf  in  his  handa 
But  when  he  received  intelligepce  of  his  death,  he  was  overcooM 
with  grief;  he  fainted  away^  accused  his  own  hard-heartedness,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  deprived  his  son  of  the  opportunity  of  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  an' affectionate  and  reconciled  father. 

Hi^  soflL  Rii^rd  assooiajted.his  youngest  broths,  John,  in  the  last 
msurrection.  When  the  unhappy  fadier  heard  this,  already  sinking 
ia  cares  and  sorrows,  he  broke  oat  into  expresnoas  of  the  utmost 
despair ;  cursed  the  ^ay.of  his^<kirth^.andikiaded his  ungrateful  diil* 
dren  with  maledictions  Whkhihe  sever  would  recall. 

Henry  IIi,.was  one  of  tfee  aUest  of  the  Bnj^sh  kings.  IBs 
reign  was  also  highly  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  £^  natural  ^ensiibility,  which  his  long  experience 
^(  the  ingratitude  of  man  never  iinpaired.  Bat  his  licentious- 
nesa  ^wsas  too  apparent,  md  his  jeomUies  toe  Airabie.     His 

Erson  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong  and  widl  pr(^V]frti(HMA; 
tf  (kiunteaaace  engaging)  a^  his  alocutkn  eaq^^ 
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26^  Bjehafd  I.,  tba  laod-beaft^  mmdtdt/i  hk  fiither  in 
1189.  He  po89(BS0ed  a  moet  herak  nature,  and  rivalled  itni 
heroes  of  Greece,  m  warlike  enterprises.  Hk  dispoBkicm  weu 
open  a4id  geneioiis,  but  at  the  saoeie  tkoe,  ambitiousi  haughty, 
andcm^  Ife  speiH  most  of  hk  reign  in  the  mad  prcgeel  of 
the  cruead^s^  whK^havQ  already  been  deserabed,  and  pajrticu^ 
larly  the  part  which  was  acted  by  4hk  chi^aliic  king.  After 
an  absence  of  oine  years,  he  reached  England,  but  died  within 
a  few  months,  having  first  pardoned  hk  traitorous  broths 
Joho^  and  attempted  to  avenge  the  wnmgs  he  twd  received 
from  Pliilip  of  Prance.  Hk  foreign  and  dktant  wars  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  hk  country. 

27.  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  succeeded  hk  brother  upon 
the  decease  of  the  leJUeat.  Hk  reign  commenced  in  1199,  and 
continued  to  1216  A.  C.  it  was  marked  with  the  most  dis- 
gusting tyranny  and  crime. 

§  He  received  his  9urnaine  flrom  the  loss  of  his  territories  in  Franc^ 
bfwhich  he  wa^  stripped  by  the  French  king.  The  latter  supported 
the  pretensioos  of  Arthur,  John's  nephew,  whom  John  finally  mur- 
dered^ 

Early  in  hk  reign,  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy,  by  ap- 
propriating to  hk  own  purposes,  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  and  he  met  with  the  full  extent  of  the  papal  ven< 
geauce.  At  first  obstinate,  he  was  finally  intimidated  into 
submission.  Hk  kingdom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  him* 
self  excommunicated,  and  after  several  personal  conce^ionsy 
he  engaged  to  hold  hk  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Holy  See. 
By  this  conduct  he  incurred  the  deep  hatred  and  contempt. 
of  hk  people. 

§  So  greatW  did  the  comt  of  Rome  triumph  over  him,  that  John  did 
homage  to  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  in  the  most  abject  manner^ 
and  paid  port  of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom,  while 
the  legate,  in  the  haughtiness  of  sacerdotal  power,  trampled  on  the' 
money,  as  j^  earnest  of  the  st^Bction  of  the  kiogdotai. 

The  subjecits  of  John,  treated  with  such  indignity,  and  even ' 
sold,  felt  it  qecfessary  to  vindicate  th^ir  rigbtft.  The  barons, 
under  the  command  of  La,ngtpn,  the  primate,  a«|sembled,  and 
binding  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  a  coc^rt  ol  measures,  de- 
qiand^  frorx^  the  king  a  ratification  pf  a  charter  of  privileg»s>. 
gyf^pted,  by  Hpnry  I.  The  King  was  highly  exasp^ted^.  aiul 
r^^wed  tliedemcaMi,  till  resort  was  had  ta  the  sword.:  Desert^- 
dd  by  h)^  peo|^.  he<wap  oftiged  mqst  reluctantly  tp-yi^a 
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cnmpUlfficei.  Aft  Rtmtijntiede,  'wherel  hefmeit  ^biybubiifil^'  be 
mgntd,  on  ihe  19th  of  Jone,  1215,  that*  ftMous  d^ed  called 
Magna  Chartfiu  (ihe  Great  Charter,)  whieh  iiaii  had  so  piro- 

E'tiouB  «a  efibcl  «ii  the  Ubeity  of  Ertglishmeii*  It'deciirecl 
iportant  rights  to  all  daseea  of  Lis  subjects,  though' ^ro!e'(]4 
lis  8£i{K|laDion0,  from  the  change  of  manners  andrin^lKitions, 
appear  at  thb  day  trivial  dr  ridioalous. 

§  The  charter  consisted  of  fourteen  Specifications,  of  Which,  two  or 
tl»ree,  the  most  important,  weve — that  no  aidsor«i:dtoidies  gAionld  bt 
Alloweci  to  fas  lexued  from,  the, subjects,  unleas  in  a  few  special  oases, 
without  ^he cop^i;it.of  the^ great. council— rth^^  aq  person "s^aJOi  be 
tried  on  suspicion  alone,'  but  on  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses — ^ 
and  that  no  person  ^hall  be  tried  or  punished,  but  by  the  judgment  ol 
Ms  peers  ahdnhe  law  of  the  land.  ■'  •.    . 

John  granted  at  the  same  time,  the  Charter  of  theTCMSI,  which 
abolished^  thi^xoyal  pifiytlege  of  kiUing  game  over  !ft^  the  kingdonv 
and  restored  to  the  lawful  proprietors,  their  wood^,  which  they 
were  allowed  to  enclose  for  their  own  private  purposes. 

The  Idog,  foi'ced  into  these  ineasures  again^t  l>i9  will,  i^edi^ 
tated  a  dreadful  revetoge  against  his  barons^  by  the  aid  of  fb^ 
reign  mercenaries,  and  began  to  lay  his  own  realm  wastoi 
with  iire  and  swo^j^d.  But,  at  a  critical  time,'  Wheri  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  bf  Philip  of  France,  had  arrived  in  Ebglarid,  to 
assist  the  barbtts,  -whh  the  ex^tation  of  receiving  the  crown 
himself,  John  suddenly  died,  touls  was  obliged  to  return  td 
Prance,  and  the'  succession  was  settled  on  Hfenry,  the  son  oif 
John,  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age.  «        •. 

§  in  the  person  of  John,  the  UnglisK  were  scoiu-g[e(i  with  a  tyran^ 
more  odious  and  capricious  than  any  gther  of  tieir  sbvereigns,  be- 
fore or  since.  To  tyranny,  he  added  cowardice,  levity,  licen^us* 
neite,  ingratitude,  find  treaoh^y;  His  Trices  wejiei  howev^josaade, 
providentWIy,  the >  occasion  of  great  blessings  to.  his  «3f|iects,.tn.tbei 
enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  Jibmy,  which  they  wrest«j|d.  flrom  hift 
weakness.  ■  •,..■■'■        <■..■•..■..  w 

28.  Henry  in.  began  his  reign  in  1216,  th^e^l  ofPem- 
tooke  being  appointed  protector  during  the  king's  minority. 
His  disposititon,  which  was  easy  and  fickle/ led  him  eitod  mn 
subjecte  into  num^rou^  difficulties  and*  di^iikstefsl  The  weak- 
ness of  hfe  niideriitattdtog  sdarcdy  preserved  him  frrtti'  db«h  • 
t«mpt,  atid  joinhig  prbfbsfon  with  oj^resstve  tettCdons,  ttid 
lavishing  his.  faiknars  on  fot*dgwers,  he  displeased^kh  tJie-tio- 
bilky  and  ttie  pophlace.  His  ¥eign  was  as  tmhappy  as  it  ^iia 
pfotracte*,  b^ng- marked  >Mith  litany  Moody  oOiltettiiotts.  .  •  * 
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4tiA  gro^jchaiter  In  coofineatiiig  t^«0t9lep  of  soneaf  tae/9fan(uihjiii 
Aoble&  without  a  trial  bv  di^ir  peers.  When  remonstrated  with  on 
me  subject,  he  replied,  "  tVhy  should  I  pbserve  this  charter,  which 
lis  negl*feted  by  all  m^  gtancje^  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?**  to 
«rtakii  it  waci  justly  returned,  ^  You  oug^  sir,  lo  set  them  tiie  ex- 

Henry's  imprudent  measures  encouraged  Simon  de  Moot-^ 
fort)  earl  of  Leioestor^  to  attempt  to  wrast  the  scqitre  from 
Ae  feeble  band  which  held  it.  He  succeeded  in  part ;  and 
as  the  consequence  of  a  battle,  he  took  both  the  king  and  his 
9on  Edward,  prisoners.  But  through  the  interference  of  the 
parliam^t,  which  Letceetter  summoned,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  rdease  the  prince,  who  wap  no  sooner  s^t  at  liberty,  than  he 
Uxk  the  field  against  the  usurper,  and  gained  over  him  the 
fiutKnis  battle  of  Evesham.  In  this  battle  Leicester  was  Idlt 
ed,  and  the  gallant  Edward  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repla- 
cing his  father  on  the  throne. 

'  §  Leicester  had  assumed  the  character  of  regent^  after  having  com- 
(lelled  the  king  to  resign  the  regal  power.  In  the  parliament  which 
was  called,  he  summoned  two  knights  ftom  each  shire,  and  deputies 
6:ojnfk  the  prmcipimi^oughs.  Fcom  this  er$,  is  dated  tha  commence* 
9ient  of'  the  House  of  Commons.  Deputies  r^resenting  the  boroughs, 
had  not  before  constituted  a  portion  of  the  national  council. 

In  the  battle  which  took  place  between  l^rince  Edward  and  Lei- 
cester, tkie  nbeh^  who  still  retained  the  (M  king,  had  purposely  pla- 
ced hun  ttt  Ihe  front  of  the  battle.  Being  clad  in  anhimir,  and  there- 
by not  known  by  his  friends^  he  Feeeived  a  wound,  and  was  hi  dan- 
Mr  of  his  lile  $  but  crying  oat  ^  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your 
Ung,''  he  was  rescocd  from  impending  deaUi. 

Edward,  afterwards,  j9ought  and  revived  the  gjory  of  the 
EJnglish  name,  in  the  l^d  of  Palestine ;  but  the  kingdom 
m^r^  niost  seVei:!ely  in  the  meoA  time,  under  the  imbecile 
ffeigaof  the  agbd  monarch;  tbe  bioons  oppressl^  the  com- 
mon ptople,  and  the  populace  of  London  returning  to  their 
accustomed  licentiousness.  The  death  of  Henry,  after  a 
teign  of  more  than  55  years,  left  the  kingdoip  in  more  vigors 
oushandau 

29.  Edward  I.,  (Longshanks)  was  crowned  ki  1273.  His 
ftrst  object  was  to  correct  th<^  di^rd^rs  which  the  civil  com^ 
motions  had  introduced.  In  this  ^ork,  he  let  loose  the  whole 
rigour  of  his  justice  on  the  Jiews,  wIpK>  had  been  accused  of 
afdukeratiog  tae  public  coin.  M«hitude&  cS  ibmn  lod  dietr 
Ima^  or  ihrir  ft&peny  and  homes. 
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vaded  Uie  country  ^th  a  Ibroe  too  ^r^i  to  befeed^tM;  ana 
after  killing  Llewellyn,  the  Welsh  prince,  and  the  flower  df 
his  warriors,  he  repieived  the  submission  of  the  Welsh  nobiU- 
ty,  1^. .  From  this  period  Wales  has  been  united  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  laws  established  throughout  the  piinoi* 
paUty. 

.  $  It  Msaid  that  Edward,,  in  order  to  coneiHate  the  Weldi,  gav# 
them  for  a  prince,  his  own  son,  who  wa^  bom.  in  th^ureouBttry.  Thf 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  has  ever  sipce  desc^ded^tp  the  eldest  son* 
of  th^  English  kings. 

The  Welsh,  inhAiting  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  descendants  of  tfattt  portion  of  the  leMcieiit  BtitonsL 
who,  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  ^axon  oonquests;,  and  pnnerved 
their  liberty,  laws^  manners,  and  language...  The  o^fimoaof  Ed* 
ward's  attack^  upon  this  people,  was  their  prince's  refusal  to  perform 
the  customary  homage  to  the  English  crown^ 

The  next  project  of  Edward,  was  the  conquest^  of  Scotland, 
Great  success  attended  his  arms  at  different  times,  but  he  ;was 
never  able  to  effect  a  total  and  final  ccmquesf.  of  that  piurt  of 
the  island.  As  the  history  of  Engtand  and  Scotland  is  so  in* 
timately  connected,  a  brief  account  of  the  latter,  to  the  time 
ftt  which  we  are  now  arrived,  will  be  ih  place  below,  and 
Avill  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  separate  narrative. 

§  The  n<»rthem  part  of  the  island  was  ancienUy  called  Caledonia, 
from  a  word  which  is  said  to  have  signified  a  for^  or  mountainooa 
country.  Subsequently^  and  at  an  early  t>eriod,  it  received  the  name 
of  Scoti%  or  Si^otland ;  and « then  It  denved  it  irom  the  Scots,  wbe 
originaUy  lived  m  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  ilame  Sc^  is  probabfy 
the,sameasScuti^,/pr  Scythian— the  people  b^iiig  emigrants  fem 
the  Baltie  countries.  ,  , 

The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  Malcom  Til.,  is  6\y- 
scare,  and  in  a  degree  uneertain.  This  pHtice,  by  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
beth, the^  HHinJlerBr  pf  ha :  fatiier  IXmcan,  tnioeeeded  to  the  throtie  in 
1057.  A  war  wltiph  took  place  between  him  a^d  William  tlie  Gm^ 
queror,  was  equally  disastrous  to  both  kingdomSr  He  prolonged  the 
contest  with  RiifVisi  the  son  of  Wiljiam,  with  credit  to  his  bravery ; 
while  to  tlie- virtues  of  his  queeA,  Margaret,'  his  kingdom,  in  its  do- 
mestic policy,  owed  a  degree^of  civilization  scarcely  known  hi  those' 
mrtutoiJedageia.  •. ,       ,  ,  i  .  ^    .  i     .. 

Under  his  successors,  Aleocander  L,,  a  spirited  ,pdi|ce,Aad  Dand 
I.,  a  most  excelleiit .  sovereign,  Scotland  successfully  defended  itseU 
against  the  English,  and,  under  the  latter  king,  onquered  the  whole 
earklcWi  Of  Northumberland}  but  Hie  defeat  of  William  J.:  (the  Li- 
«ni)i waadisaatrbua to th« idn^dom,  since  he i vm taken prtsoner by 
Henry  II.,  and,  as  the  piice  of  his  relea^  wttf  coaajp^M  to  do  h^ 
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Alexander  Itl.,  dying  without  male  issue,  in  1286^  Bruce  and  Bali- 
ol,  descendants  of  David  I^  by  the'^female  line.  Wer6  competitors  fol" 
<he  croiNrti.  Edw^ard  was  chosen  umpire  of  tne  (Contest,  and  on  thi* 
gnMad)  avrogaiiBd  to  httosalf  the  feodal  sov^migoty  of'the  kmgdom* 
He  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  adjudg^  the  crown  to  Bak** 
ol,  on  the  cQ94it}09  o^  his. doing  homage  to  him,  as  Ue^  IqixL  Ba- 
liol,  hoWever-sooii  renounced  his  allegiance,  but  was  compelled  at 
length  by  thfeEtlglish  monarch,  to  abdicate  the  throne;  the  lattet 
boring  defeated  hhn  with  gre^  daughter,  in  the  battle  of  Dtmbar. 

"The  war  commenced  Ity  Edward  against  the  Scots;  did 
pbt  terminate  during  h^s  Ufti  time./,  It  continued  70  years. 
Htid  involved  both  couiitries  In  all  thfe  miseries  of  bloodshed. 
Edward  twice  defeated  the  T'cots  and  todk  possessidn  of  their 
coimtry,  and  twice  tliey  ^^a^erted  their  liberties ;  once  under 
the  heroic  but  unfortunate  Wflliktn  Wallace,  and  once  under 
the  gallant  and  more  fortunate  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
Iting.  As  Edward  was  preparing  to  invade  Scotland  the 
third  time,  with  ati  irai^iensei  army,  he  sudden^y  sickened  and 
di^,  at  Carlisle,  in  the  ,35t^  year  of  his  reigii,  and  the  69th 
of  his  age.  He  was  removed  for  interment  to  Westminster 
Abbey.* 

§  Tl^e  conduct  of  Wallace  was  a  ^tmarkable  instance  of  heroism. 
A.  few  patriots^  Only,  joined  him  At  ilrst,  but  his  puccess^  finally 
brought  large  ilumbers  fo  hi^J  ^lidaVd,  Whfle*Ed^vard  was  absent, 
i«|d  engaged  inWslr  ixi  the  bontlni^nt,  Wallace  lattac^k^  his  tit)ops  in 
adesperite  ei^^igiement  »t  Girling,  aad  <»btaiBQdii  CDinpleteiTioUnyi 
K  Thp  d^safl^Uo^  of  the  Scotcl^  lu^hl^yiiba  fmiei  Wall«^  hiajdia^ 
imction  as  governor  of  ^he  countr;^un4ef  fialiovag^n  e^po^^ihem 
t6  the  .Attack,  of  the  iEnglis(li./  EdWarii,  Jn  p^tsoh,  defeated  ^hem 
wilfi  -an  imniiHMi^  lOfte,  in  thie  battte  of  YalkirlL' '  Aftbi'  a  froitfess  re- 
iiBlanoe^  kh^ffiCQls  >sih)nri{feiid  t<ii  Bdwetrd^iond  tbt  hdrolc  WaUa^ 
eventually  betrayed,  aufl^f^fri^d  i|i«haii*ite^I^tHidoh(fWi^<;oiidiam»^ 
ed  as  a  r^bieL  jmd  h^mQU^ly  ex^uted  pn.Towerr^UJj.to  the  Jjjasting 
oi^onour  or  tne.English.kinff.  ,    .,  i 

■ 'Robert  Mrftc^,  j^tandsoii  of  the  "Brxitk  tvh(i'  was  lW6  competitor  of 
Bail6l,'i«d*eriWd  tN  hbflo^r  v)f  ftfi^coiinrtry.  Res^ihg  ^ife  ftwrnliy 
lytiom'  he  diet  lip  ^he  fitohdBxd>of  i  wan  l?her  emihaiaSikie  lialion  ibeni 
roiif^  (iip^lt,  ,  Bmc^  ,waft  fiotowB^y  crpwrwf  at  So^^ >  l^OfH  aM  fth 
riously  attacking  the  English,  who  were  dispersed  in  thejr  quarter^ 
he  again  expellS  them,  the  kingdom.  It  was  immedlaierjr  aficr. 
thalTOwtod  died- on  Ills  Way  tbScbtfeha.''':  '     '''    '• 

"*  Th«  VbTsSh  at  •».•;  feing  <vft9  qp6tiea%l  1774;  whvri  1fl4  hoAf  Waii  fiAin^  ttt ' 
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..  .fidw«rd'W«»an  al»leprinee,Andex€died  bothtmawamor 
and  statesman.  The  wisdom  of  his  poBtical  measures  is  es- 
pecially conspicuous.  In  moral  qualities,  however,  he  was 
h^  from  being  an  example  fit  for  imitatioa.r  Aml)itioD,  a 
spirit  ai  reveagty  and  an  unfeeling  heari,  too  plainly  charao 
tmsed  htm. 

Under  his  reign,  the  Constitution  of  England  gradnally 
advanced.  He  paired  a  statute  which  declared  that  no  tax 
or  impost  should  be  levied  'without  the  consent  of  kNrds  and 
commons.  He  ratified  magna-clxarta  on  several  occasions ; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental  law  began  to  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  and  inv^>lable)  while  parliaments  liave  been  held 
in  regular  succes&iion, 

GERMANY. 

3U.  Germany,  during  this  period,  enjoyed  but  little  tran 
quiUity.  The  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papal 
See,  continue^  under  a  succession  of  emperws  and  fopea^ 
but  ended  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  treat- 
ment  which  some  of  the  emperor'3  received  from  the  popea> 
was  extremely  humiliating.  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  a 
prince  of  high  spirit,  after  indignantly  den)niiig  the  suprema- 
cy of  Alexander  III.,  and  refusing  the  customary  homagej 
was  finally  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  ol  bis  Holiness,  and  a^^ 
pease  him  by  a  large  cessibn  of  territory.  Henry  YI.,  while 
doing  hofriagfe  on  his  knees,  had  his  imperial  crown  kicked 
oft*  by  pope  Celestinus,  who,  l^wever,  made  some  amends 
for  this  Indignity,  by  the  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Henry 
bad  expelled  the  Normans  from  tiiese  ^placssy  and  they  bow 
became  appendagvs  of  the  empire^  11 94. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  upon  the  empite,  rose  to  such  a; 
height,  that  in  the  begining  of  the  thirteenth  centiuy,  In- 
nocent III.,  established  the  powers  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled 
baais^  aod  obtained  a  positive  ockno^ideae^aient  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  the  rignt  irreversibly  to  confer  the  crown  ol 
the  empire- 
It  was  a  consequence  of  the  contentions  between  the  im- 
perial and  papal  powers,^to  divide  the  states  of  Italy,  several 
(^  which,  bdoi^ed  to  the  empire,  into  two  vi^^eot  ifactionsi 
by  which  Italy  was  ^  long  devastated.     These  were  knows 
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by  the  name  of  the  Gkie^phfl,^  and  CHiibellfaioi,  d» : 
maintaining'  the  cause  of  the  popes,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperors.  Frederic  II.,  canried  on  an  oppodtbn  to  fiAir  sac* 
cessire  popes ;  but  though  he  was  excommunicated  and  d«^ 
posed,  he  kept  posoession  of  his  &rone,  and  exercised  bis 
authority  with  a  commen£b,ble  firmness.  On  hi»death,  1250, 
the  empire  began  to  wane,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  pre- 
vailed till  the  election  of  Roddph  of  Hapsburgh,  m  1273. 

J  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  abore  referred  to,  there  was 
a  nominal  sovereign,  viz.,  Alphonto  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  was 
elected  emperor,  but  who,  detained  at.  home,  neglected  the  afl^iirs  of 
Germany. 

.  No  laws  were  then  observed;  no  order  was  maintained;  but 
murder,  theft,  and  rapine,  were  committed  with  impunity,  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  totally  neglected.  Sanguinary 
wars  resulted  from  the  feuds  of  private  noblemen;  bishops  and 
clergymen,  fbrgetM  of  their  sacred  character,  embrued  their  hands 
m  blood,  for  the  augnaentation  of  their  benefices ;  commerce  was 
almost  annihilated ;  and  travelling  could  not  be  performed  with  any 
safety. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  the  present  period,  few  other 
occurrences  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  following  anecdote  may  be 
worth  recording.  One  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  VI.,  observed  to 
him  that  he  fatigued  himself  too  much  with  giving  audience,  ndiicfa 
frequently  interfered  with  his  regular  meals.  Henry  replied,  **  that 
although  a  private  min  was  at  liberty  to  eat  when  he  pleased,  a 
prince  ought  not  to  sit  down  to  table,  till  he  had  discussed  the  affairs 
of  his  people." 

The  reign  of  Lotharius  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  some  ex- 
cessive heats  in  Germany,  which  withered  the  corn  and  fruits  ol 
the  earth,  dried  up  the  most  considerable  rivers,  and  occasioned  a 
dreadful  mortality  apiong  the  cattle. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

31.  The  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were,  in  part,  nar- 
rated in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Little,  therefoiis,  needs 
be  added  to  this  record,  in  respect  ^o  the  present  period.  The 
outward  splendour  of  the  empire  ^as  yet  consideraUe,  but  the 
prepress  of  decay  was  obvious.  The  Greeks  manifested 
tlieir  cunning,  and  sometimes  their  treachery,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  crusaders.     The  emperors,  though  on  many  ac 

*  The  fkmily  now  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  bear  the  to^nme  «# 
Ooetph,  and  are  ileacemled  fVom  the  Grue]|>h8  here  spoken  of. 
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M«ut8  tboy  wished  suceess  to  the  crusaders,  yet  di^eaded  theur 
power,  and  between  these  two  passions,  the  scddiers  of  the 
cross  became  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of  their  policy.  The 
weakness  of  the  empire  was  seen,  when  Constantinople,  its 
capital,  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  French  and  Venetian 
crusaders,*  and  held  in  subjection  nearly  sixty  years. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  period,  about  nine  empe- 
rors sat  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  besides  the  five  French  or 
Latin  emperors  who  reigned  at  Constaruinople.  During  the 
reign  of  tne  latter,  four  Greek  emperors  reigned  at  Nice,  over 
the  remainder  of  the  empire. 

It  was  under  Michael  Palseologus,  1261,  that  Constantino- 
pie  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  from  its  Latin  conquerors. 
When  the  former  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  thct  city  deter- 
mined to  retake  the  seat  of  the  empire^  Pal&eolc^us  was  foimd 
possessed  of  the  requisite  ambition.  Favoured  oy  circumstan- 
ces, and  skilful  in  the  application  of  means,  he  accomplished 
the  object ;  and  the  second  seat  of  the  venerable  Roman  do- 
minion was  destined  yet  longer,  to  be  held  by  the  successors 
of  the  great  Constantine. 

J  The  designs  of  Palffiologus  were  promoted  by  the  Genoese,  the 
rivals  of  the  Venetians.  The  Latins  had  been  gradually  driven 
from  their  last  possessions  in  Thrilce ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest of  the  French  and  Venetians  were  absent  from  the  city,  a 
general  of  Paloeologus  advanced  in  the  night  to  its  gates.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  it,  partly  by  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperpr,  in  dismay,  escap- 
ing to  the  sea-shore,  was  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  vainly  attempting  to  rouse  the  Catjiolic  powers  to 
Join  in  his  restoration. 

No  names  besides  Paloeologus  are  much  distinguished,  except 

those  of  Alexis  Comnenua^  and  his  son  John  Alexis.    The  one  was 

an  able  and  politic  sovereign,  as  his  management  of  the  crusaders 

'  abundantly  evinced.    The  other,  with  talent,  united  moral  worth, 

and  seemed  by  his  virtues  to  revive  the  age  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 

The  lamentable  end  of  a  cruel  usurper  named  Andrcmicus,  is  worth 
recording,  as  it  shews  how  much  the  wicked,  in  death,  sometimes 
ieel  that  they  need  the  divine  mercy.  The  butcheries  of  Androni- 
cus  had  wearied  the  patience  of  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
They  rose  en-masse  against  him,  headed  by  Isaac  Angelus.  In  theii 
rage  the  populace  tore  from  him  successively  his  teeth,  his  hair,  an 
eye,  and  a  hand ;  and  behig  suspended  for  three  cbtys,  every  person 
who  could  reach  the  public  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  some  mark  ot 
ingenious  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  at  length  two  Italians,  out  of  mercy 
or  rage,  plunping  their  swords  into  his  body,  released  him  from  all 
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'tittiBiii  iraniiiimeiit  Ihuing  this  long  and  excruciating  tortmL 
*  Lord  oate  mercy  on  ma"  and  "Why  wilt  thou  break  a  bruisea 
reed !"  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  his  mouth.  Our  pity  for 
the  man,  seems  almost  to  absorb  our  hatred  of  the  tyrant 

SARACENS. 

32.  The  empkeof  the  Saracens,  Wore  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  was  destined  to  be  nomore.  Their  history  is  ^ 
partly  invdved  in  the  d^ails  of  the  crosndes.  The  ener- 
gies of  fimatic  Europe,  were  exerted  against  the  fdlowers  of 
the  prophet,  with  some  intervals,  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
terrible  was  the  destructi(»i  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  under  christian  aoyereigns,  which  origi- 
ncUed  from  the  crusades,  lasted  not  quite  a  century  and  n 
half.  The  Saracens,  on  recovering  this  domain,  held  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  sh(»t  time.  In  a  few  years  afler,  the  Tartars  from 
the  east  swept  over  the  regions  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered, and  blotted  out  their  name  from  the  list  of  empires. 

Thb  event  occurred  1268  years  A.  C.  From  the  close  of 
our  last  period  to  tbie  termination  of  their  dominion,  ten  ca- 
liphs of  the  house  of  Abbas,  reined  at  Bagdad.  The  last 
of  the  cali{^  was  Mostasem,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the 
time  the '  city  was  captured.  The  Tartalrs  were  led  by  Ha- 
laku,  their  general,  who  after  a*  few  assaults,  took  B&gdad, 
whidi  contained  immei^e  riches,  and  gave  it  up  seven  days 
ta  be  pillaged  by  his  troops. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  noticed  concerning  some  of  the 
caliphs. 

§  Oi  one,  named-Mohammed,  it  is  said,  fhathe  quitted  hfe  with  such 
cqUreme  regret^  thirt  when  about  dyitig,  he  ordered  his  troops,  his 
court,  and  all  hu  treasures,  to  pass  b^m  him,  as  ii  were  in  a  view ; 
and  afler  he  had  considered  aU  these  objects,  observed;  "  how  is  it 
possible  that  a  power  so  formidable  as  mine,  is  not  able  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  my  disorder  one  single  grain,  nor  to  prolong  my  life 
(mly  for  a  moment"  tie  thesk  eonclu&d  his  reflection  wim  the  fol- 
lowing remarlcable  words.  ^  Unhappy  is  the  person  who  spendii 
his  time  in  amassing  those  things  which  he  must  leiEive,  and  does 
not  make  the  principal  object  (m  regard,  that  Being  in  whom  all 
things  are  to  be  found." 

The  reign  of  Al  Moktafi  must  have  been  remar'kable  for  justice. 
This  the  following  anecdote  may  prove;  A  man  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, was  sent  by  him  to  prison.  -.  One  of  his  jiobtes  offered  to  giv« 
him  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  coin  fer  his.  laitaasy^to  which  the 
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caliph  replied,  "  put  another  man,  guilty  of  the  man^  otine^jM  mjr 
power,  and  1  will  give  you  ten  thousand ;  for  I  am  extreiady  annooi 
to  dear  my  dominions  of  these  pests  of  society." 

The  later  cahphs,  i^  the  decline  of  the  Saracmi  enpirtt,  were  not 
the  wariike  sovereigns  that  their  predecessors  had  been.  They 
thought  only  of  securing  their  ease  and  pleasure.  Mostasem,  above 
spc^en  of,  exceeded  all  the  caliphs  in  ostentation  and  pride.  When 
,  he  appeal^  in  public,  he  usually  wore  a  veil,  the  more  efleotwally 
to  aratkct  the  respect  of  the  people,  whom  he  considered  as  un* 
-worthy  to  look  at  him.  On  those  occasnons,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  eafemess  of  tka  multstnde  to  see  bim,  by  crowding  the  streets^ 
and  hiring  the  windows  and  balconies,  at  the  moateiorbitant  prices. 
The  manner  of  his  death  was  degrading  and  distressing  in  Uie  exr 
treme,  and  Hulaki  designed  it  as  a  punishment  ot  «his  pride. 
Through  the  same  streets,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  same  po- 
pulace, the  cruel  Tartar  caused  the  wretched  cdiiph  to  be  dragged, 
confined  in  a  leather  bag,  titt  he  esphred. 

CHINA^ 

33.  In  the  history  of  China^  the  pMOeiit  period  faidinles  a 
part  both  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  dytiafi^iee  cn 
her  emperors.  The  whole  of  the  ^Heteenth  jcompriaed  ^ 
venteen  emperors.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the'cde* 
brated  Genghis  Khan,  and  bis  succ^esaorsy  eataUished  theit 
dcmiinion  in  China.  Heading  the  Mogtd  Tartani)  who  inha- 
bited a  desert  and  inhospitable  region,  Genghis  Kfadn,  in 
1209,  entered  Chin%  pouced  oiv^  the  northern  provinces,  and 
conapelled  them  tosubmit  to  his  autkerity^  KuUirp,  hisisoni 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Houpiiay,  entered  on  his  fether'a  con- 
qaests  in  this  pountiy,  aivl  reigned  for  a.  time  over  the 
northern  provinces. 

Li-tsong,  and  his  three  sons  and  a  nepb^Wi  m  suooedEndn, 
were  the  Jast  soverngnsof  the  nkietoentb  dynafity,  and  reigned 
over  the  eouthem  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that  Knblay 
(more  probably  a  descendant  of  his^  brought  the  whole  of  the 
country  into  subjection  in  1280,  ana  that  with  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  ended,  in  feet,  the  Chineae  dominion  until  the  year 
1357 

Kublay  had  the  wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the 
Chinese  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  This 
procedure,  together  with  the  general  excellence  of  his  chamo- 
ter,  entirely  reconciled  the  p^fiktio  the  Tartar  sway,  so  tat 
•A  they  were  tarought  under  it 

{  The  Mogul  TmSaMf  who  oonqoeted  Chrna*  were  a  wandering 
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fiMse,  and  given  to  arms.  Tke  extent  and  rapidity  of  their  oon- 
mrests  have  rarely  been  eqnalled  in  history.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centwry,  Genghis  Khan  overran,  besides  China,  already 
mentioned,  India,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  his 
terns,  ravaged  the  western  nations  to  the  frontiers  o[  6mnany«  But 
Genghis  and  his  sons  were  not  the  only  conquerors  who  arose  from 
among  this  peo{^e.  From  the  vast  tract  of1;ountry  inhabited  by  ttie 
Tartars,  hav^  .^rung  the  conquerors  who  product  all  the  great  ee- 
volutions  in  Asia.  Besides  the  personages  just  named,  the  Turks^ 
who  are  a  race  of  IVutars,  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the,  caliphs, 
lifahmoud,  a  Tartar,  conquered  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  India,  in 
Ihe  tenth  century.  After  Genghis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  Tamer- 
lane, the  scourge  of  the  Turl^  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
Baber,  a  remote  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  sdl  the  i^gi^m 
between  Samarcand  and  Agra,  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  The 
descendants  of  those  conquerors  now  reign  in  India,  Persia,  and 
China. 

Distinguished  characters  in  Period  VL 

1.  Abelardy  a  schdastic  divine. 

2.  Walter  de  Mapes,  a  poet,  the  Anacreon  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Avenoes,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  a  Mi^l,  conqueror  of  Asia. 
6.  Matthew  Paris,  an  eaiiy  English  historian. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  School  Divinity. 

7.  Roger  Bacon,  an  eminent-Snglish  philosopher. 

§  1.  Abelard,  was  bom  in  Brittany,  1079,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  misfortunes.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  dif 
vines  of  the  twdAh  century,  thoi^h  his  conduct  ill  agreed  with  his 
sacred  profession.  He  was  criminaUy  vain  of  his  personal  and 
uiental  accomplishments,  but  his  most  notorious  failmgs  relate  to 
his  conduct  towards  Heloise.  With  the  most  consummate  art,  he 
gahied  the  favours  of  that  beautiful  and  accomj^ished  female,  to 
thehf  mutual  dishonour.  They  were  soon  afterwards  married  in 
private,  to  pacify  her  uncle  and  family,  though  she  never  would . 
acknowledge  the  union,  inasmuch  as  she  preferred  the  name  of  a 
mistress,  to  that  of  a  wife.  Their  subsequent  conduct  eventually  eie» 
cited  the  indignation  of  her  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
hired,  certain  ruffians  to  maim  his  person  in  the  most  shameful 
manner. 

In  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which  Abelard  built,  the  unfor> 
tonato  Hdoise  finally,  found  a  refuge,  where  she  spent  her  days 
with  her  sister  nuns.  She  retained  her  affection  for  Abelard,  though 
he  returned  it  with  a  coldness  and  indifference,  which  cannot  but 
sxcite  our  indignation.  Whilst  he  languished  during  the  decline  ot 
life,  under  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  the  unde  of.  Heloise,  he  foi^ot 
that  %hdt  once  virtuous,  had.  sacrificed  her  naiae,  hopour,  and  hap/ 
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imiipa)  tp  hid  posBioiix  The  poem  <^  Popci»Ui  which  he  edebntai 
t^  loves  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  is  a  brdliaiit,  but  corruptuig  pr»* 
4^oUou,  and  net  even  the  bard  can  soften  the  features  of  defonnityy 
which  mark  the  ^diaracter  of  Abelard  iqi  this  particular. 

The  writmgs  of  Abelard,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  theology  or 
logic 

%  Walter  de  Mapes^  was  diaplam  to  Henry  11.  Under  king  Joha 
he  was  made  canon  of  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincolnvsnd  ardv- 
deacon  of  Oxford.  He  wrote  in  latin,  and  in  a  satirieal  'styk. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  still  read  and  admired  ibr  their  s^ightUness. 
He  Imitated  the  gay  humour  of  Anacreon.  He  was  a  fsM^ous 
companion. 

9.  Averroes  was  bom  at  Corduba,  where  his  father  was  judge  un- 
4er  the  emperor  of  Morocca  His  knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  math- 
ematics, and  astrology,  W9^  very  extensive,  and  to  this  was  added 
tjie  theory,  rather  than  the  practice,  of  medicine.  After  being  pro* 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Morocco,  he  was  called  away  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  ofilce  of  Judge  in  Corduba,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
invested  witti  the  same  powers  in  Morocco  and  Mauritania. 

His  authority  and  talents  procured  him  enemies,  Who  mvied  and 
<^f|ticn;miated  him,  and  through  their  eftoris  he  was,  Sur  a  time,  8us> 
pended  and  degraded,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  was,  howevei^ 
restored  at  length  to  all  his  honours.    He  died  at  Morocco,  1206. 

In  his  jJrivate  l\te,  Averroes  was  regular,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  particular^y  fond  of  Aristo- 
tle, on  whose  works  he  wrote  oommentaries.  ffis  .medical  works 
are  scarce,  ainl  above  mediocrity ;  and  of  his  numerous  verses  on 
amorous  and  li^ht  subjects,  very  few  remain. 

4.  Genghis  Khan,  was  son  of  a  khan  of  the  Moguls,  and  bom 
1163.  He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  13,  but  on  account  of  a  re« 
volt  of  his  subjects,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Aventi-Khan,  a  Tartar 
prince,  whom  he  supported  on  his  throne,  and  whose  daughter  he 
married.  But  the  jealousy  of  Avefnti  obliged  him  to  escape  a  se- 
cond time,  and  being  pursued  by  Aventi  and  his  son,  he  defeated 
them  both,  and  their  army  revolting  to  him,  he  soon  increased  It 

From  Oiis  occurrence,  he  became  a  renowned  con(}ueror.  In  the 
space  of  38  years  he  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asiil  and  render* 
ed  himself  as  fkmous  ibl'  his  ^i)i  in  government,  as  m  the  valour 
of  his  arms.  He  d^ed  hi  1227,  leaving  his  vast  dominions,  which 
extended  1800  leagues  in  length,  and  1000  in  breftdth,  property  divi- 
ded among  his  four  sons. 

6.  Matthew  Paris;  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  a  universal  scholar, 
and  in  that  dark  age,  confessedly  possessed  great  and  astonishing' 
erudition.  He  is  diiefly  celebrated  as  a  historian,  though  not  mi- 
Idiown  as  an  orator  and  poet.  His  abilities  and  well  known  integri- 
ty, fitted  him  ibr  the  woric  in  which  he  so  zejdously  engaged,  of  r^ 
forming  the  monasteries,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  purity  of 
church  discipline,  even  in  opposition  totlie  papal  power.  His  great 
productbn  was  ^^Hlstoria  Malor,^  in  twoparts^  from  the  creation  to 
William  the  Conqiiemv,  and  from  the  Conquereir  to  the  year  19601 
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With  Heniy  III.  he  was  familiarly  acquainted ;  yet  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  that  prince^  seom^  b<^  Io  be  at  all  tmged  with  flatter)^ 
or  sullied  with  any  violation  of  historic  truth. 

6.  Th.  Aquinas,  called  the  angelical  doctor,  was  of  a  noble  familj, 
^escended^  from  the  kings  of  Amgon  and  Sicily.  His  indtnation  to 
embrace  an  eeeleslaaticcd  life,  was  sirongly  opposed  by  his  mother. 
She  even  conined  him  two  years  in  her  castle.  But  escaping  from 
her  custody,  he  found  the  means  of  improving  himself  by  study,  and 
it  was  not  long  befm'e  he  appeared  at  Pwris,  reading  public  lectures 
to  an  applauding  audience.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  became  di- 
vinity professor  to  several  universities,  and  at  last  settled  at  Naples, 
where  he  led  a  chaste  and  devout  life. 

Gregory  X.  invited  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  to  read  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  but  he  died  on  the  way  to 
jmn  the  pcmtiir,  neikt  Terracina,  7th  March,  ^274,  in  his  50th  yemr. 
Aquinas  teft  a  vast  numbei'  of  works,  moatly  upon  theological  subt 
iects,  which  prove  hun  to  have  been  a  man  of  extemave  erudition. 
There  is,  however,  in  his  writings,  very  little  of  sound,  useful,  or  ex- 
perimental views  of  religious  truth. 

7.  Roger  Bacon  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  of  a  respectaMe 
femily,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order.  A  strong,  in- 
quisitive mind,  soon  raised  him  to  consequenct ;  and  as  he  was  Ube- 
rally  supported  in  his  pursuits  by  his  friends,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
advancement  in  sdence  and  philosophy.  His  attainments  becoming 
far  above  the  comprehen^ns  of  his  age,  he  was  suspected  and  acoo^ 
sed  of  magic.  The  monks  of  his  order,  actuated  by  jealousy  and 
envy,  contrived  to  have  his  worlis  rejected  from  their  library,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  reading  lectures  to  the  students.  He  was  finally 
impnsoned,  and  during  10  years  was  left  to  pursue  his  studies  in  so- 
litary confinement.  Within  this  period,  he  composed  his  "Opus 
Magus,"  or  his  Great  Work-  After  being  released  from  prison  by 
the  interference  of  his  friends,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
academical  repose,  at  Oxford,  He  died  at  the  age  of  8Q  years. 

To  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Roger  Bacon,  many  of  the  disco- 
teries,  which  nave  been  made  by  the  genius  and  toil  of  later  ages, 
were  known.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy,  was  profound.  He  discovered  the  error  in  the  calendar,  and 
nis  plan  for  correcyng  it  was  adopted  by  Gregory  XUh  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  an  air  pump,  with  the  laws  of  op- 
tics, and  With  the  power  of  glasses.  His  acquaintance  with  chemis- 
try was  extensive.  He  gave  such  a  description  of  gunpowder,  that 
it  is  evident  he  was  its  inventor.  In  his  writings,  which  amounted 
to  above  eigkty  treatises,  some  of  which  are  published,  and  sonio 
pri^served  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  he  uses  an  ele- 
gant and  nervous  style,  and  was  always  accurate  in  his  observations 
oil  nature. 
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PERIOD  VII. 

T%B  period  of  the  Papal  Schism  ;  extending  from  the 
fawiding  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  1299  years  A.  C.^  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople^  1463  years  A,  C 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  !.  The  Empire  of  the  Turks,  claims  the  notice  of 
history,  from  the  important  consequences  connected  with  its 
eventual  establishment,  on  the  ruin  of  the  Grecian  sovereign- 
ty. The  power  of  this  people  is  felt  on  the  soil  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  until  lately,  it  extended  itself  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  in  the  south  east  of  Europe.  Their  establishment 
as  a  sepamte  empire,  is  an  event  which  took  place  in  1299 
A.  C;  under  Ottoman  or  Othman,  the  first  Sultan. 

§  The  Turks  derive  their  origin  from  the  Avares,  a  tribe  of  the 
Huns  who  dwelt  in  Great  Tartary,  till  forced  by  the  Huns  of  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  country,  when  they  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, each  of  which  takuig  a  different  direction,  settled,  some  around 
the  Caspian  Sea,  som9  in  Paimonia,  and  o^ers  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  cotony,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Seljnkide  Turin, 
founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  year  1070,  and  their 
chief  took  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Iconium,  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence.  In  1294,  this  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moguls,  and  the  emirs  or  governors  of  most  of  the  provinces  became 
hidependent.  The  Turks  embraced  Mahometanism  long  before  the 
tame  of  Othman,  as  we  gather  from  the  history  ot  the  Crusades. 

Othman  was  an  emir  under  the  last  sultjui  of  Iconium. 
Forming  the  scheme  of  raising  a  new  empire  from  that  which 
was  just  overthrown,  be  engaged  the  assistance  of  several  other 
emirs,  and  seized  Iconium.  He  soon  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Byrsa,  the  chief  town  of  Bythinia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan.  From  this  time  the  Turks  were 
known  as  the  OttOnian  race  and  sovereignty. 

By  degrees,  they  encroached  on  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
eippire,  and  were  prevented  from  subverting  it  at  an  early 
stage,  only  by  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  victorious  Tamerlane.  Their  principal  sovereigns,  during 
this  period,  after  Othman,  were  Orchan,  Amurat  I.,Bajazet  I., 
Mahomet  I.,  and  Amurat  II. 

I  In  the  reign  of  Orchan,  the  Turks  crossed  the  Hellespont  on 
rafts,  took  Gallipoli,  the  key  of  Europe^  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
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jtaA  the  ftMmdcitioii  of  tlie  TurkltAi  power  In  Stirope.  Otchafi  cre- 
ated (he  order  of  Jaititaries,  though  as  they  were  more  completely  or- 
gUhbgtd  by  hiik  tniixesadt,  Amurit,  this  mstitution  Is  genially  at^ 
Med  to  dbe  Ifttter. 

Bajatet  I.,  the  strecessor  of  Amurat,  purposed  to  besiege  the  capl- 
tsl  ttf  the  Ch'eek  emfphe  ui  form,  but  he  was  suddenly  forced  to  de- 
fend himself  agtitiBt  Tamerlane.  T^tmerlane.  or  Timer-bek,  was  a 
Srinee  of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  a  descendant  from  Gengiskan. 
[aving  conquered  Persia  and  most  of  the  East,  he  was  invited  by  the 
^ttiemies  of  BaJ^oset,  to  protect  them  agahist  the  Ottoman  power.  He 
glttSty  hccepted  the  invitation,  and  havhig  met  the  Turk,  he  totally 
d^^ted  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  '  The  battle  of  An^oria,  where 
the  du^tains  fought,  is  a  famous  one  hi  histoiy.  Neany  1,000,000 
of  men  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  and  300,000  were  slain.  The 
victorious  career  of  the  Turks  was  suspended  by  this  event  Baja- 
tei  Was  shut  up  m  an  iron  csige^  in  which  he  destroyed  himself. 

Under  Anrarat  11.,  the  Turks  resumed  the  project  of  taking  Con- 
stantinople, but  did  not  succeed.  This  prince  had  devoted  hims^ 
W  retirement  atid  study,  but  some  violation  of  a  treaty,  led  him  into 
a  war  tilth  the  Pdes,  m  which  he  was  signally  victorious.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  11.,  sttmamed  the  Gieat,  known 
in  history  as  the  final  subverter  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  If  AtY,  in  the  sefiarate  States  of  which  it  consistei) 
diirihg  thid  period,  and  subsequently,  Appears  again  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  principal  states  were  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples,  Sicily,  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Genoa,  Par- 
tntt,  Htid  &  few  others.  Most  of  these  sovereignties  had  been 
previously  founded,  but  they  existed  iii  their  most  flourishing 
condition,  during  ttie  present  period. 

3.  Venice  had  become  considerable  in  the  nuith  century. 
Afterward,  in  the  year  1084,  the  eastern  emperor,  Alexius^ 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia- 
which  htA  been  conquered  by  their  artns.  They  subdued 
also  Verano,  Padua,  and  other  Italian  States,  in  1405.  On 
the  death  c4  the  king  of  Epirus,  they  acquired  that  Island 
in  addition.  The  Venetians,  for  a  long  time,  were  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  world,  but  their  trade  was  greatly 
dbnindshed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1497.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  in  consequence, 
of  their  ^ars  with  the  Turks,  they  lost  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

i  The  foUowbg  incident  in  the  Ven^ian  history,  deserves  a  par- 
tiduhor  ndiioe.     Ziani^  the  tliirly-niath  doge,  er  chief  ms^r&te  of 
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the  republic,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Frederic  Barbaroaea,  from 
whose  persecution  the  Pope  had  retired  to  Venice.  The  Ven^anfl 
dispatched  embassadors  to  the  emperor,  who  answered  them  in  a 
rage,  that  if  their  doge  did  not  instantly  deliver  i^>  the  Pope^  bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  would  be  terribly  revenged, — would  bring  his  army 
before  their  city,  and  fix  his  victorious  standard  in  their  mariLel 
place,  which  should  float  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

The  embassadors  returned  with  this  awful  message,  and  it  waff 
agreed  to  equip  a  fleet  with  all  expedition,  and  prepare  tor  repelling 
the  emperor's  meditated  vengeance.  While  the  Venetians  were  thus 
employed,  Otho,  the  Emperor's  son,  entered  the  gulf  with'seventy- 
flve  gallies,  and  was  making  sail  to  the  city.  The  doge,  with  haste, 
met  this  fleet,  with  the  few  ships  which  were  fit  to  put  to  sea,  and  in 
a  dreadful  battle  took  and  destroyed  forty^ight  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, and  returned  in  triumph  to  Venice.  From  this  time  was  con- 
tinued the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  sea.  TTie  Pope  going  out  to 
meet  the  victorious  doge,  presented  him  with  a  ring,  saying,  "  Take, 
Ziani,  this  ring,  and  give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of  your  do- 
minion. Let  your  successors  annually  perform  the  sam*^  ceremony, 
that  posterity  may  know  your  valour  has  purchased  the  prerogative 
and  subjected  this  element,  even  as  a  husband  subject^  his  wife." 

4.  Florence,  which  was  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  early  rose 
into  notice.  It  became  a  republic  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
and  maintained  its  independence  during  two  or  three  centu- 
ries. It  was  distinguished,  by  the  revival  of  Grecian,  litera- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  the  close  of  this  period,  the  fanuly  of  the  Medici? 
lurose,  and  shed  a  splendour  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

5.  Naples,  just  b[efore  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  wa9 ' 
entered  by  Charles,  duke  of  Ajijou,  who  became  its  king,  q» 
well  as  of  Sicily.  These  countries  were  frequently  united  in 
one  govei;nraent,  a^d  as  often  separated  from  each  othar. 
They  were  the  seat  of  long  woxs  between  the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
But  the  latter  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdoms. 

6.  The  Estates  <rf  the  Church,  which  inclule  the  middle 
portions  of  Italy,  were,  during  the  present. period,  greatly  in- 
volved in  controversies.  The  rival  claims  far  superiority  be- 
tween the  popes  and  emperors,  still  continued.  Henry  VII., 
the  successor  of  Albert,  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a  solemn  manner,  he  received  the  crown,  and  im- 
posed a  tribute  on  the  states  of  the  Churdi.  He  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  it  was  supposed,  by  papal  vengeance. 

It  was  ill  his  time,  that  the  remarkaHe  event  took  place,  by 
whiph  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  changed  from  Rome  ta 
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Avignon.  TTiis  was  done  by  pope  Clement  V.,  1309,  on  ac- 
count of  being  so  much  molested  by  the  imperial  faction.  In 
the  absence  of  this  pope  from  Rome,  Nicholas  Rienzi,  a  man 
ot  mean  parentage,  but  of  great  abilities,  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  in  1347.  He  retained  the  dominion  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  for  a  year  ;  but  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  In  the  year  1377,  the  holy  see  was 
removed  back  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gr^ory  IX.  After  his 
deaths  the  citizens  of  Avignon  and  Rome  ccmtended  ffx  the 
freedom  of  election.  Three  separate  Actions  of  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals,  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the 
emperor  Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  Church  to  be 
a  fit  occasion  for  his  interference,  to  reconcile  all  differences, 
and  establish. his  own  supremacy. 

In  1414,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  all  the  three  pontiffs,  and 
naming  a  fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  Historians  call  this  di- 
vision of  the  papacy,  the  great  schism  of  the  west. 

7.  Genoa,  the  ancient  Liguria,  became  a  republic  in  953, 
The  Genoese  were  afterwards  involved  in  civil  commotions, 
which  so  weakened  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  They 
continually  revolted  to  the  French,  and  returned  again  to 
subjection  to  the  Milanese,  till,  in  the  next  succeeding  period, 
Andrew  Doria  restored  liberty  to  liis  native  country. 

§  The  Genoese,  next  to  the  Venetians,  were,  for  200  years,  the  most 
commercial  people  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Genoa,  was  afterwards 
rdebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Columbus. 

FRANCK 

Capetian  Race.    Branch  of  Valois. 

8.  The  successor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  on  the  throne  of 
France,  was  Louis  X.  surnamed  Hutin,  (the  wrangler,) 
1314.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  and  irresdute  character^ 
and  reigned  but  a  few  months.  A  son,  bom  after,  his  death, 
was  acknowledged,  but  lived  only  four  days.  Upon  tliis 
event,  Philip  V.  the  I^ong,  brother  of  Louis,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     His  was  a  short  reign  of  five  years. 

§  Philip  V.  was  notorious  for  his  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and,  in 
general,  of  all  foreigners  who  resided  within  his  dominion,  and  re- 
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ftMed  to  enibittce  chrisUanity.  The  Jews  were  aconped  gf  M%vim 
poisoned  the  wells  and  springs  of  water. 

9.  Philip  leaving  no  other  than  female  issue,  was  succeecl- 
cd,  1322,  by  his  brother,  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair.  His  reign 
was  unfortunately  short,  for  he  was  a  wise  and  upright 
prince.    He  left  no  son  behind  him. 

§  According  to  the  Salic  law,  no  female  sncceeds  to  the  French 
throne. 

10.  The  throne  now  devolved  on  Philip  VL  of  Yalois, 
cousin  to  the  late  king,  1328.  Edward  III.  of  England, 
however,  claimed  it  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabella,  who 
was  a  daughter  oi  Philip  the  Fair.  He  ^ifotx^  his  claim 
by  arms ;  but  Phil^  b^g  acknowledged  and  suppcHled  by 
the  French  naticm,  retained  the  sceptre,  notwithstanding  tho 
loss  of  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  and  the  capture  of  Ca- 
lais. In  the  celebrated  wars  which  tt^se  rival  pretensions 
treated,  the  English  were  at  first  victorious. 

Philip  was  vain,  obstinate,  and  of  a  limited  capacity,  and 
died  after  a  reign  ci  twenty-two  years. 

{ In  the  midst  of  his  losses,  Philip  was  gratified  with  the  cession  of 
the  province  of  Dauphine ;  the  condition  of  which  was,  that  the 
eldest  son,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  should  be  styled  Dan- 
phin,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the  province. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  tlmt  a  general  plague,  surpass- 
mg  in  its  horrors  whatever  besides  the  remotest  history  can  furnish, 
ravaged,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  not  only  France,  but 
every  part  of  the  known  world.  It  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  and  swept  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eupope.  In  the 
places  through  which  it  passed,  it  cut  down  two  thurds  of  the  inhab- 
itants. This  calamity  had  been  preceded  by  terrific  earthquakes, 
which  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 

UJohn  II.,  surnamed  the  Good,  succeeded  histfather,  1360. 
He  was  a  most  unfortunate  prince.  Taking  the  field  with 
60,()00  men,  against  the  Black  Prince,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter  with  a  far  inferior  number,  in  the  signal  battle  of 
Poictiers,  and  made  prisoner. 

§  He  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London,  and.  after  having  been  de- 
tained in  captivity  four  years,  was  permittea  to  return  to  France 
upon  ceding  several  important  places  to  the  English.  He,  however 
visited  London  again,  on  account,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  passion  which 
he  had  conceived  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  He  died  very  soon 
afterwards. 

12.  The  Dauphin  assumed  the  administration,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  succeed* 
ed  to  the  throne,  imder  the  name  of  Charles  V.  the  Wise. 
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Hftd  it  not  been  for  this  prince,  France  would  most  p'obabfy 
have  fallen  under  the  domination  of  England.  During  hk 
reign,  the  French  re-conquered  almost  all  the  places  taken  by 
the  English.  This  prince  possessed  a  vigourous  mind,  but  a 
deliciate  constitution  of  body,  and  was  suddenly  carried  oiT  in 
his  forty-seventh  year.  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  a  patron  of  literature,  and  a  sagacious  statesman. 
He  possessed  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes ;  which 
was  extremely  large  for  the  age. 

{ It  was  il!m>ugh  Du  Gueselin^  a  celebrated  j^eneral,  whom  the 
king  raited  to  be  ComiaUe  of  France^  that  the  French,  after  having 
heesabmt^n  laiyi  tbeJ^fifUfA  during  thirty  yeais^i  began  to  beat  the 
latter  in  turn.  • 

13.  Charles  TJ.,  styled  the  WeIl,Beloved,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  1380,  He  first  made  wu  on  the  Fleming,  whom 
be  defeat^Mi  in  the  battle  of  Rosebeek.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion,  of  which  the  object  was  the  British  shore,  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tempest  that  dispersed  and  wrecked  his  ships. 
Dur^lg  this  reign,  a  civil  war,  occurred  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  cause  of  which  pertained  to  the 
regency.  Charles  had  faDen  into  a  state  of  insanity,  which, 
of  course,  tendered  a  r^ency  necessary.  In  the  midst  of  the 
contention,  and  of  the  miseries  which  it  inflicted  on  France^ 
Henry  T.  of  Engjand,  invaded  the  country,  and  gained  the 
memoraUe  battle  of  Agincourt  The  offisequence  of  this 
victory,  and  other  advantages  gained  by  Henry,  was  the  ao 
knowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  French  throne,  on  the  death 
of  Charles.  These  sovereigns  died  soon  after,  and  within 
two  iponths  of  each  other*  <• 

.  i  Charles  waa  a  weak  prince^  and  his  insanity  reduced  him  almost 
(o  idiotism. 

,  The  fleet  whinh  was  fitted  out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  ^go* 
mated  of  1287  sail,  of  which,  aixty  were  ships  6f  the  line.  In  the 
centre  was  a  wootoi  city,  having  a  diamet^  of  3000  paces,  pro^ 
fided  wiith  towers  and  bastions,  and  coustrueted  over  boats  fastened 
together.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  together,  or  taken  to 
pieces,  in  a  day;  and  was  intended  to  furnish  lodgings  for  the  troops, 
when  they  should  be  landed.  The  wreck  only,  of  th|s  singular  city, 
reached  the  British  shore. 

.  Cards  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  to  amuse  thai 
monarch)  <^nd  to  r^eve  him  fron^,  tlie  melancholy  which  followed 
nis  alienation  of  mind. 

14.  Charles  VII.,  surnamed  the  Victorious,  was  crowned  at 
Pbictiers,  1422,  wnile,  at  the  same  time,  the  infant  Henry 
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TL,  WM  .crowned  at  Paiisj  through  tlxp  agency  of  tlv^  duhe 
of  Bedford,  tbe  English  regent  of  Fraac^.  This  conapeli- 
tion  issued  in  war.  The  first  great  military  operation  \inr 
dertaken  by  the  English,  was  tlie  siege  of  Orleans,  a  place  (>l 
the  utmost  importance.  .  And  here  a  transaction  occurred, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  This  w  as  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  the  conseqi^ent  deliverance  of  France 
from  the  grasp  of  EpgUsh  power,  by  means  of  JoaSi  of  Arc, 
otherwise  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  enthusiaspa  which  * 
ehe  inspired  at  this  juncture,  by  pretending  to  a  divme  com- 
iuisaion,  and  by  her  singular  ^anA  courageous  appearance  at 
this  head  of  the  Fr^idi  troops,  rendered  them  invincible. 

§  Joan  was  a  youngcountr^  girl,  of  twenty-sevei^  years,  a  domestic 
of  a  tavemkeeper.  Presemmg  herself  to  the  'council  of  Charles^ 
«rbo  had  fled  in  despair  to  Dani^ine,  ^e  declared  that  God  had,  in 
a  revelation,  apprised  her  that  Ui^  royal  cnoops  wovld force  the. ene* 
my  to  retire  from  the  siege.  Aa  assembly  of  divines  pronounced 
her  mission  to  be  siipernaUiral ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was 
clothed  like  a  man,  and,  In  complete  armour,  headed  the  troops. 
A  white  palfrey  bore  her  gaily  to  the  scene  of  eombat;  while  on 
her  bamier  was  displayed  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The 
ibighsd),.  raising  th0  siege  of  Orlean^  tfed  bdbre  her.  The  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  raised,  as  if  by  amiracle>  and  other  cqnquests  suc- 
ceeded, 'hie  impulse  which  her  heroism  excited,  enabled  Charles 
to  extend  his  triumphs  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  a  recompense  for  her  iniportaht  Services,  she  was  ennobled  by 
Cnarles,  together  with  the  whole  of  her  family,  cihd  their  heirs  and 
descendaiH«»  After  she  had  e^eted  the  ob^t  of  the  mission,  the 
requested  leave  to  ifetire,  but  she  vf^  retained  in  the  service,  from 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  benefited  by  her  presenoe.  At  the  siege 
of  Compeigne,  not  long  after,  she  was  made  prisoner ;  and  being 
tried  by  the*Bnglish  for  sorcery,  she  Was  condemned  to  be  biirnedi 
This  sentence,  which  is  «n' eternal  ^disgrace  lo  the  Judges  Who  xsre- 
aded  at  the  trial,  was  barbarously  put  into  execution.  When  led  to 
the  Stake,  the  heroic  maid,  overcortie  by  her  emotiorts,  burst  into 
tears.  To  prolong"  her  torturts, :  a  scalfoldihg  of  plaster  had  been 
contrived,  wUh  so  great  an  elevation,  Ihat  the  flames  rehired  a  ^n- 
siderable  time  to  penetrate  to  her  hody,  which  was  gradurily  con- 
sumed* ^.        •  .       . 

.  The  tide  of  fortufle  turning  against  the  English,  they  \od 
many  of  the  French  provinces ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  For- 
Inigny,  which  was  gained  by  Charles^  they  lost  P&ri»  itsdf. 
tn  the  southern  dominions,  however,  th^  Frtenfcb  arms  were 
paralized,  for  a  time,  by  the  hrave  Talbot,  an  illu^rious  Eng- 
lish warrior.     His  death,  and  the  fatal  disputes  between  tha 
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ticRis^  of  York,  and  Laneaatfer,  pfaieed  the  whote  of  tne 
French  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  Greignes, 
under  tjhe  dominiop  qf  Charles,  1450. 

§  The  death  of  this  prince  was  hasteiiied  by  the  undutiful  and  un- 
natural conduct  of  hi^  son,  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  formed  a  plot  to 
cut  off  his  father  by  poison.  This  was  discovered  5  but  the  king  was 
so  haunted  by  the  idea  of  treachery  and  poison,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  receive  that  degree  of  nourishment^  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  life. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  originated  in  his  reign,  in  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  representing  3ie  Galilean  church. 
Its  aim  was,  to  check  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  The  superiority 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  over  the  See  of  j^ome,  formed  the 
basis  of  its  regulations. 

ENGLAND. 

Fmrnfy  (of  Planta^en^. — Branch  of  lAineaster. 

14i  Edward  II.,  surnamed  of  Cfiernarvon,  from  tlie 
place  of  his  birth,  ascended  the  throne  in  1307.  He  was  the 
opposite  of  his  father  in  character  and  disposition,  being  weak, 
indolent,  and  destitute  of  penetration  in  selecting  his  advi- 
serg.  Yet  his  inc^Qqsive  disposition,  joined  with  his  misfor- 
tunes, entitles  him  to  respect,  as  well  as  commiseration.  He 
made  war  on  the  Scots,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  tlobert 
Bruce,  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  la  consequence  of  this 
battle,  the  latter  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Scotland^ 
1 314.  Edward  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  connexions.  His 
queen,  Isabella,  sister  of  the  French  king,  was  an  ambitious 
and  worthless  woman,  and  his  favourites  were  equally  de- 
tested b>y  the  people,  and  injurious  to  tlieir  sovereign.  Edward, 
at  last,  fell  a  victim  to  his  wife's  cruelty  and  lust,  and  misera- 
bly perished. 

§  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  father's  dying  request,  that  Edward  in- 
vaded Scotland.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Bruce  met  this  immense  force  with  only  thirty  thousand. 
The  army  of  the  latter  was  however  advantageously  situated.  A  hill 
covered  his  tiglit  Hai^,  a  morass  his  left,  and  to  screen  bis  fi^ont,  he 
had  dug  deep  pits,  planted  them  with  stakes,  and  covered  them  wi^ 
turf.  The  £nglish,  confideut  in  their  superior  numbers,  rushed  for- 
ward without  precaution.  Their  cavalry  was  entangled  in  the  pits, 
their  ranks  were  broken,  and  the  Scottish  horse,  pouring  through  the 
openings,'  scattered  on  every  side  slaughter  and  dismay.  The  En- 
glish threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  and  were  puisivd  to  the  gates 
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oiBwmck.    TVdeMof  Edward  mik  him  Hk  the  enfemtiop  of 

his  subjei)t8. 

The  most  famous  of  his  fisivountes,  were  GaVeston,  and  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  son.  The  queen,  who  persuaded  the  king  to 
i^eeal  them  after  they  had  been  banished  by  parliament,  at  lei^^th 
ftred  her  affections  on  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron.  A  breach  soon 
ibllowed  between  her  and  the  Spenieers,  and  ffoing  over  to  Franco 
with  her  paramour,  i^e  found  the  means  to  form  such  a  party  in 
England,  that  on  her  return  witli  some  French  troops,  ^e  made  her 
husband  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  flavour  ot 
his  son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  While  he  was  in  prison;  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  keepers,  who.  with  mfinite  barbarity,  thrust 
li  red  hot  irbn  into  his  bowels,  until  he  tras  internally  consuined. 
Tliese  wretches  were  instigated  by  Mortimer  and  the  queen. 

15.  Edward  III.,  succeeded  his  father,  1327,  under  the 
regency  of  Isabella  and  Mortimec  But  to  such,  a  regency, 
he  would  not  submit.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  h^  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  hanged  Mertkner  at  Tyburn,  and 
confined  the  queen,  his  mother,  for  life. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  soon  became  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  marching  to  the  north  with  a  large  army,  he  van* 
(]^uished  the  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  with  little  loss  ou  the 
side  of  England. 

On  the  dsath  of  Charles  the  Pahr,  in  1328,  Edward,  having 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  being  the  son  bi  Isabel^ 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  and  fitst  in  female  succession, 
prepared  to  assert  hts  ckim  ^ince  the  French  rejected  it)  by 
the  fortune  of  arms.  For  this  purpose,  he  invaded  France 
in  1339,  and  from  that  time  to  1360,  war  rti^^  filriously  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  with  only  occasional  suspensions. 

During  this  long  contention,  were  foiight  the  famous  battles 
of  Cressy,  in  134o,  and  Poictiers,  in' 1366.  The  battle  of 
Oressy  was  fought  between  Philip,  the  French  king,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  on  the 
other.  The  army  of  Phffip  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  that  of  the  English,  only  to  thirty  thousand.  The  bat- 
tle of  Poictiers  was  fought  between  the  Black  Prince,  and 
Kuig  John  of  Franoe.  The  former  commanded  only  six- 
teen thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
siicty  thousand.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers^ 
the  English  obtained  a  decided  victory  in  both  engagements. 
The  heroism  of  the  Black  Prince  has  rendered  his  name  ever 
bmoiis  in  the  annals  of  war. 
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{ In  the  battle  of  Cressy,  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  compntatKNiy 
twelve  hundred  French  knights,  fourteen  hundred  gentlemen,  four 
thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  about  thirty  thousand  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  action  seems  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  French. 
Among  the  £mrmer,  there  only  fell  one  esquire,  and  three  knights^ 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  private  men. 

In  the  battle  of  Poictiera,  the  French  king  wa5  taken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  Ivas  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  triumph,  to  Lon 
don.    He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  his  conqueror. 

Edward,  during  his  absence  in  France,  left^his  queen,  Philippa,  with 
the  care  of  the  r^m.  Attacked  hy  the  {Scots,  who  invaded  England 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  she  entiFely  defeated  them  near  Dur- 
ham. David,  their  king,  who  had  expelled  Edward  Baliol  from  the 
throne,  was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  from*  the  field,  and  thus  he 
became  a  captive  at  the  same  time  with  king  John  in  tiondon. 

16.  The  decline  of  Edward's  life  did  not  ccn'reapcmd  with 
the  early  part  of  it.  The  tide  of  success  turned  against  bim 
in  Prance,  and  besides  the  loss  of  his  dominions  abroad,  he 
felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home.  His  age  he  unwisely 
devoted  to  pleasure ;  and  to  complete  his  disappointment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his  forty- 
fiixth  year.  Never  had  king  a  more  illustrious  son,  and 
never  did  a  nation  have  greater  cause  to  feUcitate  itself  in  the 
prospect  of  having  such  a  model  of  heroism  and  virtue  for  its 
sovereign.  The  dd  king  did  not  long  survive  this  melancho- 
ly occurrence.  He  died  in  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

The  English  nation  has  ever  taken  pride  in  its  EJdward 
m.,  and  recurred  to  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
its  annals.  The  s|:dendour  of  his  foreign  victories,  apd  the 
tranquillity  and  efficiency  of  his  domestic  government,  stamp 
tbe  impression  of  greatness  on  his  mind.  But  the  moral  pu- 
rity of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  are  more  than  questionable. 

17.  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1377,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  was  unworlhy 
of  his  great  father.  Indolence,  prodigality,  perfidiousness, 
and  sensuality,  marked  his  character.  His  kingdom  suffered 
from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority.  The  con- 
tests for  power  between  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancas- 
ter, York,  and  Gloucester,  who  secretly  directed  the  affairs  of 
Che  realm,  .embrnled  aU  the,  public  inentures.    Ao-insucree* 
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tioii,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  put  the  government,  for  a  tiiaie, 
in  great  jeopardy.  While  the  kingdom  was  convuked  with 
domestic  contests,  it  was  also  engaged  in  iiostilities  with 
France  and  Scotland.  At  length,  during  the  king's  absence 
m  quellii^  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Heniy  of  Lancaster 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  compelled  Richard,  at  his  return, 
to  resign  the  Sceptre  into  his  hands.  The  parliament  c(ui<> 
firmed  the  act,  and  the  kmg  was  soon  after  {privately  assassin 
nated  (HT  starved  to  death.  Thus  began  the  contention  betw^n 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

4  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted  by  the  wars  whicii 
were  carried  on  with  its  foreign  enemy.  As  nothing  was  obtained 
by  conquest  to  repair  the  waste,  parliament  found  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and  fenude, 
above  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  were  un- 
favourably disposed  for  (his  meaanre,  and  the  prindf^  of  demo* 
cracy  gainmg  ground,  this  distich  was  frequently  ia  the  mouths  ol 
the  multitude: 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  i^nn, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman." 

Besides,  the  injustice  of  the  tar,  to  which  the  poor  were'ob]iged  to 
contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  was  apparent  to  every  body.  While 
(he  character  of  the  measure  was  viewed  in  this  light,  tiiie  rigorous 
manner  in  whidi  it  was  enforced,  seemed  insupportabk. 

An  inei^nt  which  occurred,  respecting  the  wanton  conduct  of  a 
tax-gatherer,  in  tiie  family  of  a  blacksmith,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
and  becajne  the  occasion  of  a  wide  spread  insurrection.  The  popu- 
lace flew  to  arms.  The  spirit  immediately  pervaded  Essex  and  the 
neighbouring  counties;  The  leaders  assuming  the  feigned  names  of 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Carter,  committed  the  most  ou(* 
rageous  violence  on  such  of  the  nobility  i^id  gentry  as  came  in  t^eir 
way.  At  length,  assembling  their  followers  on  Blac^heath,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand,  they  broke  into  London,  demand 
ing  certain  immunities,  which  were  granted,  but  in  parties  stfll  con 
tinning  to  insult  and  plunder  the  capital. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king,  slenderly  guarded,  met  Tyler  at  the 
h^ul  of  a  large  body  of  rioters,  and  entered  into  conference  with 
him.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to  retire,  tin  he  should  give 
the  Agnal  for  attack,  and  then  ventured  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
royal  retinue.  Here  he  demeaned  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner, 
that  Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  in  a  fi(  of  indignation,  direw 
his  sword  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  instantly  dis- 
patched by  the  rest  of  the  king's  attendants.  Richard's  presence  Oi 
mind  saved  himself  and  them  from  the  meditated  revenge  of  the 
mutineers.  Accosting  the  enraged  multitude  with  an  a^ble  and 
intreiNd.ooualenaiiiQe,  h0  asked  thenu  ''What  is.the  raeauing  4>r 
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r^soiderf  Are  you  ingry,  ibt  good  poofl^ thai  you  Immo 
9i  voor  leader.  I,  your  king,  will  be  your  leader.^ 
The  preseu^^f  majesty  overawed  Uie  multitude,  and  they  im- 
plicitly foUow^the  king.  Leading  them  into  the  fields,  he  peeusea- 
bly  dismissed  y^p^  with  the  same  charters  which  had  been  granted 
to  tiieir  fellow^/llieae  ohaKers,  however,  were  aoon after  anmilled 
ill  parliaments^ 

In  regard  tor  the  death  of  Richard,  after  he  was  deposed  and  im- 
.  prisoned,  it  i^  l6ng  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  his  guards  fell  upon 
him  in  me  C8^6  of  Pontefract,  and  dispatched  him  with  their  hal- 
berts.  But  ^i^more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  for  ajter  nis  body  was  exposed  in  public,  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence were  Mind  upon  it 

'  The  par^ffulair  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  houses  ol 
York  and  l^caster,  was,  that  Edmund  Mortimer  was  the  true  heir 
to  the  crown,  being  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward ni.,  whereas  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne,^as  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Uurd  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  . 

17i  HgATV  IV^  was  the  title  which  the  duke  rf  Lancaster  " 
assumed,  wnen  he  came  into  power.  He  was  surnamed 
BoUngbrpke^  and  the  date  of  his  reign  is  1400.  He  was 
immediq^ly  (pressed  by  faction  and  discontent^  and  as  a 
rigbteou^etribution,  he  felt  the  unei^ainess  of  ''  the  head  tlu^t 
wears  a  crown,"  A  rebellion,  raised  by  the  earl  of  Northum- ' 
berland^  for  placii^  Mortimer,  of  (he  house  a[  York,  the  true 
heir,  on^e  tlironei  first  requiied  his  aUention.  The  Scotch 
and  thjC^ Welch  took  part  with  the  malcontents,  l^ut  their 
united  k^c^  were  defeated  ^  Shrewsbury,  and  their  leader, 
young^ercy,  (Hotspur,  so  named  on  account  of  his  fiery 
temper,)  was  'killed  on  the  field. 

§  The  arjuies  on  this  occasion  were  nearly  equal  in  nuipbers,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thouss^d  men,  each ;  and  rarely  was  there  a 
battle  in  those  times,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  or  more 
constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  field. 
His  gallant  son,  the  pdace  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  so  signalized 
himself  by  his  military  expk)it^  urged  on  the  fiffht  with  the  utinost 
intrepidity,  and  even  a  wound  which  he  receive^  in  the  face  with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  to  retire.  On  the  other  side,  Percy  and 
Douglas,  terrible  Jram<v,  supported  their  ancient  renown.  But  while 
tiie  armies  were  intending  in  the  most  ftirious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  tine  irictinry,  and  ike  ad- 
herent£(  of  tl^  king  won  the  day. 

18.  A  second  rebellion,  headed  by  the  aj^bishop  of  York, 
was  quelled  by  the  rapitGil  punidiment  of  it*  author.  In  ibe 
46igD  of  iS^  piiiH^e,  the  ^ocmka  arm  was  ufirightdoufllj^mc- 
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tendttd  against  Ibe  foUowers  of  Widdiffe ;  and  history  jeeoorcb 
the  shameful  fact,  that  Henry  lY.  was  the  first  Ei^tish  mo- 
narch, that  made  the  religion  of  his  subjects,*<u;^  c^ence  to  be 
expiated  by  the  faggot  and  the  scaffdd. 

Tiie  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittefed^j:  the  extreroe 
profligacy  of  his  son  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  who  afterwards 
nobly  discarded  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  youth, 

§  The  fpUowing  particular  merits  a  recital.  One  qf  his  abandoned 
companlcuis  havuig  bc^n  indicted  before  ^ir  Wm.  Bascoignep  the 
chief  justice,  the  younjf  prince  was  npt  ashamedto^ppear  at  the 
bar  with  the  criminal,  m  order  to  give  him  countein|K^e  and  pro- 
tection. Finding  that  his  presence  did  not  over-awe  the  chief  jus- 
tice, he  proceeded  to  insult  him  on  his  tribunal.  Du\  Gascoigne, 
mindful  of  his  own  di^uity,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  Ews,  ordered 
the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prison.  Henry,  sensible  of  bis  error, 
.quietly  submitted  to  the  order.  When  the  anair  was  mentioned  to 
his  father,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Happy  is  the^  king  who 
has  a  magistrate  sufficiently  courageous  to  execute  the>  laws  upon 
such  ah  offender;  but  still  mdre  happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to 
submit  to  such  chastisement" 

H^ry  died,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  Notwithstanding  distinguishes^  miHtary 
talents  and  political  sagacity,  he  became  a  most  iinpopuiar 
sovereign.  The  illegality  of  his  title,  may  have  disaffectfd 
his  subjects  towards  his  person  and  his  reign.  He  felt  the 
miseries  of  guilt,  and  became  suspicious  and  jealous^  In  re- 
ligion, he  was  bigotted  and  intolerant.  ^. 

Id.  His  son,  Henry  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1413.  He 
laid  aside  his  disa.hite  habits,  as  already  intimated,  and  in- 
formed the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  that  they  must  enter 
on  a  similar  refom  lation,  if  they  would  secure  his  favour.  He 
also  received  the  vise  ministers  of  his  fether,  who  had  checked 
his  riots,  with  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

Henry  early  asserted  by  arms,  the  English  claim  to  France. 
Taking  advantage  of  disorders  in  that  kingdom,  he  invaded 
it  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  with 
half  that  number,  defeated  the  French  army,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  His  own 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  in  killed  and  prisoners. 

§  Henry  drew  np  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground,  between  two 
woods,  to  cover  each  flank,  and^patienUy  expected  an  attack,  havtog 
^•en  .surpriflBd  by  the/8u4di9ii  appetnncd  of  th^  Fmnoh,  in.irani 
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Igroe,  «^n  his  ofm  nrm  had  b^ea  j[r^tit^  reduo^  by  nckaew  and 
fiitigue.  Had  the  French  general  decUned  a  combat,  the  Engliisdi 
must  have  relinquished  the  advanta^fes  of  &eir  situation;  but  the 
(mpettiotis  valour  of  the  ndbility,  and  a  vaitn  confidence  in  superior 
BUmbera^  brosght  on  an  action,  ^m^ch  pRMred  to  ike  Engiish  wq 
.ftmotts  and  sucoessAiL 

After  this  battley  celuraiBg  to  Englaod  to  recrak  hia  fiuroeai 
-be  landed  again  with  an  ai^y  of  tw«nty-&tre  thxMMand  men, 
and  fav^bi  his  way  to  Paris.  The  ^ar  between  Henry  and 
the  French  king,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420.  Henry  then  tumed.his  arms  with  success  against  the 
daciphin,  who  assumed  the  style  and  authority  <^  vegeoL 
Trramphing  signaDy  oVer  his  enemy,  and  realizing  Aiost  o! 
his  wishes,  he  had  neariy  reached  the  summit  of  htunan 
glory.  But  his  end  was  approaching,  and  one  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  English  monarchs,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four  years,  and  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

I  Tlie  treaty  of  Troyes  was  made  with  the  Queen  mother,  and  the 
duke  of*  Burgundy — Charles,  the  French  king,  bein^  insane.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry  the  daughter  A 
Charles,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as  her  do#ry,  which, 
till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as  regent 

Henry  was  a  true  hiero,  and  like  all  herpes,  his  views  of  conquest 
were  pernicious  in  their  tendency.  Accordinglv,  England  derived 
from  his  achievements,  rather  fame  than  solid  advantage.  He  was 
able  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  field^~was  magjnanimoufl^ 
generous,  and  affsBible,  but  had  more  than  the  bigotry  of  his  fatiier  m 
religion. 

vO.  Henry  YI.,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  succeeded  his 
lather,  in  1422,  under  the  regency  of  the  dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Bedford,  the  former  for  England,  the  latter  for  France. 
Henry  was  crowned  kuig  of  Fnnoe^  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  At  this  era,  in  order  to  pomplete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  it  remained  only  to  capture  Orleans.  The  duke  of 
Bedford,  acting  as  regeiA  ot  FVanoe,  had  kid  jiiago  to  die 
l^ace,  but  he  was  oU^fed  to  raise  k  by  the  valour  and  good 
conduct  oi  Joan  cf  Arc,  the  maM  of  Orleans.  Thus  was 
Fran<^  saved,  and  En^and  was  aftiNrwardiB  stripped  of 
almost  ev^y  conquest  it  bad  made  in  that  oountryi : 

When  arrived  at  adult  years,  Henry  piOFed  himself  to  be 
JBild  and  inoffensive,  but  defioeol  in  the  energy  which  be- 
comes a  sovereign.  \  He  had  but  a  dender  capadty.  These 
d^ects  in  the  kin^  were  supplied  by  his  queeo,  the  fiunous 
Margaret  of  Anjeu,  a  woman  ^  gssat  talents,  ambitifly,  and. 
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fienni^.^  6he  made  a  oonspicuotM  figure  in  the  wais 
w}iich  distracted  hU  reign. 

The  inaurreOion  of  Jack  Cade,  was  an  event  ofsome  Im- 
portao€e,  and  was  quelled  only  after  oonsiderable  bloodsbed^ 

§  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  crimes  obliged  *hitti  to  vetire 
into  France,  had  assamed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  at  the  bead  of 
90,000  Kentish  men,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  in  this  way  to  Locr 
don,  in  order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  city  opened  its 
gates  to  Cade^  who  for  some  time  maintained  great  order  among  his 
Followers;  bnt  at  length  When  hecoold  not  prevent  them  frohi  cora- 
mittmg  depr^ations  and  outrages,  the  citizens,  with  theassistaDoe 
of  some  soldiers^  repidsed  the  rebels  wilih  great  slaughter.  Upon 
their  submission,  thev  received  a  general  pardon,  which  was  after- 
wards  annulled,  and  both  Cede,  and  many  of  his  followers,  were  ca- 
pitally punished  for  their  rebellion. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  heir  to  the  crown  in 
case  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  was  die  favourite  of 
the  nation  ;  but  he  had  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Margaret,  and  w,as  therefore  marked  out  by  the  latter  for  de- 
struction. He  was  arrested  and  sent  lo  prison,  where  he 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event,  in  con- 
nection with  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

j  The  duke  of  York,  who  was  RidXard,  son  of  LiioneI,8ecQndson  oC 
Edward  III.,  was,  however,  aversr*  to  violent  measures,  and  his  for- 
bearance, when  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  though  amia- 
ble and  unusual,  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and 
commotions  whicn  ensued;  fot  the  queen  at  length  persuaded 
Henry  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  Richard,  and  place  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  S6mer8et.  Ridiard  then  levied 
an  army ;  btt  an  account  of  ^e  \mrt  between  the  houses  of  Ybit 
and  LancKEtster,  properly  bek>nga  to  the  next  period. 

GERMANY. 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  German  Empire,  ib  lo  be  no- 
ticed, the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  constitutes  an 
knportant  portion  of  that  empire.  This  ev^dt  todc  [dace  in 
the  latter  pari  of  the  former  period,  viz.  1274,  when  Rodot- 
phus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baroo,  was  Reeled  emptor  of 
Germany.  He  owed  bis  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
electoral  prince^  who  could  not  agree  in  tiiie  choice  of  any 
one  of  themselves.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Rodol* 
phus  had  been  stewaid  of  the  bousehoM,  could  not  endure 
the  supremacy  of  bis  tenier  dependent;  and  refusing  him 
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ibc  eusiomary  bom^erJMt  YA^  Gemiftmo  ptiMMfenQy  Bidot* 
pbiis  stripped  bttn  of  AiiaUia,  vlilikdi  J^  eiw  oiiice  DemaiDtd 
in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

When  Rodolphus  Bfloeaded  the  throne,  he  found  >  the 
Mnpire  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  anarchy  Mid  faction^ 
but  he  restored  otder  by  his  prudence  and  firmness.  He 
was  a  prince  generally  esteemed  for  his  virtues. 

$  lie  denc^ked  the  retreats  of  the  banditti,  that  erery  where  in- 
fested the  country,  and  executed  gieat  numbers  of  the  mtrauden. 
The  following  anecdote,  among  others,  is  related  of  him. 

A  merchant  oomplaifl^ig  to  aim  of  an  ionkeeper  at  Nuremberg 
who  refused  to  return  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  ia 
the  hands  of  Uie  latter,  Rodolj^s,  seeiag  the  ionkeeper  soon  a^ 
(erwards,  took  an  opportunity  of,  praising  his  hat,  and  proposed 
an  exchanga  His  proposal  was  naturally  aec^Hed,and  heseol 
'  the  hat  as  a  token  to  the  mnkeeper's  wife,  desiring,  in  her  husband's 
name,  she  would  deliver  to  the  bear^,  th^  money  which  a  nerchani 
had  left  in  his  bands.  By  this  sUatagem,  tlie  plaintiff  recovered 
his  property,  and  the  innkeeper  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Rodolphus  bad  seven  beautiful  daughteis^  by>  means  of  whom,  be 
contracted  alliances,  which  prov^  highly  advantageous  to  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  also  seven  sons ;  but  none  of  these  survived  b:m,  ex** 
fTopt  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  Rodolphus  began  the  good  fortune  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  which  he  vras  the  founder :  a  fortnne  whiefa 
called  forth  the  observation^  '^  dial  Venus  was  even  monre  AKvoarabie 
to  them  than  IVtos.*' 

22.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  was  ielected  the  next  emperor  of 
^jicrmany,  1291,  instead  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  the  late  em- 
peror's son ;  but  proving  unworthy,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
duke>  named  Albert  L,  was  duly  raised  to  thci. empire,  1298* 
The  pope  claimed  the  empire,  but  linally  acknowledged 
Albert.  •       .'  .    .      •       '    ./ 

This  {Mrinoe  treated  the  Swiss  with  great  rigour^  contrary 
lo  the  conduct  of  his- father.  .  Several. of  the  Cantons  were 
his  by  inheritance,  but  he  formed  the  design  of  aiuiexing  the 
whole  of  tbe  ^iwinces  to  bitf  dominion,  nnd  erecting  fAketn 
into  a  principality,  for  one  of  "his  sohs.  The  Swiss  revolted. 
The  cantons  of  Schewitz,  Uri,  and  Und:qrwald,  which  always 
had  resisted  the  suHhority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  tlieir 
^eedom ;  and  a  sniall  army  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
men,  defeated  an  imiDense  host  of  the  A^ietrians,  in  the  pasa 
of  Morgate,  1315.  The  rfe$t  of  the  Cantons,  by  degrees, 
joined  the  association,  and  with  invincible  perseverance,  after 
woty  ptitpbad .  b^itki  wjith  thaie^tmauMea;  thay  eflcoed  theii 
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fheMm.  It ^Vttrlhefiuiioiii^ WflliMv TVfflj  who  was insinh 
mental  in  producing  tkis  vevohitioi^  mid  m  laying;  th^  foun- 
dation of  his  country's  liberty. 

'  f  In  80  brief  an  dofline  of  Instoiy  as  in  attempted  in  Aiin  woi4c,  it 
will  be  impossible  iQiindiidD  a  sepaiate  acooimt  of  erery  ootmtry. 
8tTeral  of  the  sn|al}i?r  (mes  mus(  ibevefore  be  xnolAqedL  in  iSie  account 
of  others,  or  be  g^uped  K^ether.  As  this  aeems  to  be  a  fit  pl^ce  to 
touch  on  the  aflkirs  of  Switzerland,  a  few  particulars  may  be  added. 
The  stefjr  of  Williain  Tell,  deserves  a  record.  In  this  slory  is  ex- 
emplifiea  an  ihstanee  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  goverhor  of 
Switzerland.  .     . 

Gei^r^  goTsminr  of  the  Canton  of  Uri,  had  ordered  his  hat  to  be 
ixed  upon  a  poie  in  a  certain  place,  and  commanded  every  passen 

fnr,  <m  pain  of  death,  id  pay  tne  same  obeisance  to  it  as  to  himsdi 
tA,  an  inhabitattt  of  Ur^  indignant  at  this  instdtingr  mark  of  wanton 
^nanny,  disdained  to  pay  the  homage  required.  TeU^  death  was 
determined,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  handed,  unless  he  Should 
be  able  to  strike  with  his  arrbw,  an  apple  pfei^  uppn  the  head  of 
his  son.  Being  an  excellent  maiksman,  he  accepted  the  s^mative. 
and  providentiSly  ddft  theapple  without  injuring  the  duld«  Geislef 
peroeivii^r  anoUier  arrow  in  his  belt,  ai^sd  him  for  what  purpose 
that  was  intended.  Tell  heroidally  relied,  ^  It  was  deigned  for 
yon,  if  I  had  J&illed  my  son.*^ 

^  Condemned  to. perpetiml  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  for  this  an- 
swer, ha  was  bound  and  tfafown  into  a  boat,  that  Geisler  himsell 
mi^t  oaaviBy  him  across  the  la&eof  Altori;  to  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passage,  a  furious  squall  arose,  and  the  cowardly  go- 
vernor was  so  int^ipudfted  )l>y  the  dmiger  he  Was  in,  that  he  unbound 
TelL  who  was  a  most  skUfiU  boatmaQ,  and  entreated  him  to  row  him 
safely  across  the  lake.  Tell  soon  effected  his  escape  by  swimming 
to  the  shore,  and  had  an  opportunity  by  the  time  Geisler  arriv^  to 
Dieree  the  t3^raiit'S  heaft  wM  an  arrow.  This  event  paved  the  way 
fortheconi^)iracywhid^f€Mwed«     . 

23.  E^ht  emperors  succeeded  Albert,  during  the  remain* 
derof> this  period;  but  a  xesineaed  acceiiint  of ■  tbqir  re^ns 
need  not  here  be  given.  A  few  aoaitered  paiticul&rs  may  be 
found  bebw. 

f  In  ^  reign  (^  Henry  YIU.,  Qehnany  groaaed  aoder  an  the 
miseries  of  plafpie  and  famine,  by  which  whole  towns  were  depopu 
lated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought  an 
asylum  in  other  countrie^  while  l|ie  poor  perished  without  pity  oi 
assistance ;  vw>lves,  and  otlicqp  beaErts  of  prey,  oompeUed  by  hunger, 
^piitied  theur  dens,  and  mdirag  into  the  villages^  satiated  themselves 
with  hupnw  Uood  j  oateraots  of  water,  burstuigfiom  themottntainsL 
swept  trees,  and  houses  before  them  with  dreadful  impetuosity ;  and 
the,  earth  was  convulsed  by  frequent  shocks,  which  seemed  to  agitate 
a  toils  eehtre.  -'i    >  ' 

'  While  iMkY^Md  iteiapaiiU  sci^iM,as|^i  of  Awitioim 
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broke  oDt  in  Alsace,  and  the  lower  cla6s  of  pecmle  assembled  under 
the  iMinners  of  an  innkeeper^  who  erected  himself  intoaproplhet,  and 
fMiriSuaded  his  followers,  that  it  was  theii'  indispensaUe  duty  to  re- 
venge  the  death  of  Christ,  by  an  extirpation  of  the  Jews.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  doctrine,  they  massacred  great  multitudes  of  that  un- 
happy nation.  In  one  place  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  ibr,  being  driven  to 
despair,  they  butchered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and  then 
murdered  themselves,  to  «lude  the  cruelty  of  their  inhuman  enemies. 
After  some  time,  however,  these  frantic  enthusiasts  were  driven  o.ut 
of  the  province ;  their  sanguinary  leader  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  surviving  Jews  were  permitted  to  live  in 
peace. 

In  1356,  Charles  IV.,  issued  the  cdebrated  Golden  Bull^  containing 
a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The  edict 
was  so  called  from  a  golden  seal  termed  Bulla. 

The  emperor  Sigismund,  became  also  king  of  Bohemia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  brother  Winceslas.  It  was  this  empe- 
ror who  betrayed  the  celebrate^  reformer,  John  Huss,  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  next  year,  Jeromft 
of  Prague  sufiSbred  the  same  fote. 

CHINA. 

^4.  A  part  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  dynastiefl  of 
the  eiTtpire  of  China,  is  included  in  the  present  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Shistu  of 'the  twentfeth  dynasty,  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  nules  in  length.  Uor 
der  some  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty,  tlie  religion  of  Fo 
was  established  in  the  empire.  Shunti  was  the  last  of  the 
Tartar  race,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  China. 

The  twenty-first  dynasty  was  that  of  Ming,  founded  by 
Chu,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of  Fay-tsu. 
This  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  1368,  lasted  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  yedrs,  under  seventeen  emperors, 

§  Chu  had  been  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  the  bonzes.  Head- 
ing a  numerous  company  of  revolters,  he  reduced  many  considerar 
hie  cities  and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  m  a  battle. 
His  successes  were  so  great,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereign 
ty,  which  he  gave  to  his  fourth  son.  He  proved  to  be  a  prince  of 
great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

It  is  related  of  Ching-tsu,  one  of  the  emperors  of  this  djmasty, 
that  when  specimens  of  precious  stones  were  brought  to  nim  from 
a  mine  which  had  lately  been  discovered,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up, 
alleging,  that  it  only  harrassed  his  people  with  useless  toilj  as  these 
stones  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them  in  times  of  scarcitr* 

16 
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Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VII, 

3.  Boccace,  an  ItaKan,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning 

4.  Wickliffe,  an  English  theologian  and  reformer. 

5.  FrcAssart^  an  entertaining  French  ebronicler. 

§  1.  Dante,  TAIighieri,)  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years, 
early  displayed  poetical  talents ;  but  the  ambition  of  being  elevated 
among  the  ruling  men  of  his  native  city,  engaged  him  in  continuai 
discord  and  faction.  He  and  his  party  were  at  length  defeated,  and 
with  them  he  sought  safety  in  banishment.  While  he  was  in  this 
situation,  he  vented  the  bitterest  reproaches  against  hrs  enemies. 
The  occasion  of  his  death  was,  an  affront  which  he  received  from 
the  Venetiarts.  Tlie  prince  of  Ravenna,  (in  which  place  he  was  in 
exile,)  sent  him  to  negociate  with  the  Venetians,  in  order  to  avert  a 
threatened  war;  but  the  magistrates  of  Venice  treated  the  embassa- 
dor with  contempt,  and  refused  to  receive  him  within  their  walls. 
The  irritable  heart  of  Dante  was  so  affected  by  this  affront,  that  he 
could  not  survive  it,  and  he  died  on  his  return  to  Ravenna. 

His  literary  works  owe  their  origin  to  his  misfortunes  and  re- 
vengeful spirit.  His  great  ol^t  seems  to  have  been  to  pierce  his 
enemies  with  the  shafts  of  satire.  The  rai>cour  of  his  feeling,  min- 
gled itself  with  the  sweetness  and  graces  of  poetry.  His  poems 
are  characterized  by  spirit,  fire,  and  sublimity.  His  triple  poem, 
of  Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  Hell,  displays  wonderful  powers  ol 
geaiu& 

Z'  Petrarch  (^Francis)  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  classical  learning,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  the  father  of  modern  poetry.  He  displayed  all  the  power* 
of  genius  and  poetical  inspiration,  not  only  m  his  own  native  lau- 
gtiage,  but  in  Latin.  His  soanets  are  esteemed  the  sweetest,  most 
eleg^int,  and  most  highly  finished  versesy  ever  written  in  Italian ;  and 
his  songs  possess  uncommcm  beauty  and  grace.  Petrarch  had  a 
Oiosl  eharming  fancy. 

Some  of  the  events  of  his  life  are  rather  shigular;  particularly 
^s  iiie3K.tii5guishable  passion  for  his  mistress  Laura.  He  first  saw 
this  teautifwi  female  in  1627,  after  he  had  fixed  his  residence  al 
Vaucjuse,  ^e^r  Avignon,  and  he  was  saiutten  with  all  the  pangs  ol 
Ibvci.  Bu^,  though  the  soft  piission  was  expressed  in  the  softest  Ia:» 
?yage  of  poetry,  the  be*rt  of  the  fair  one  was  by  no  means  moved 
To  divert  the  melancholy  which  ensued,  he  travelled  through  va- 
rious countries,  i^nd  was  #  last  persuadecHo  enter  into  the  service  of 
Pope  John  $]|^II.  But, "  amor  vimii  omnia,"  and  Petrarch,  abandon- 
ing the  |>le^ures  of  curiosity  aod  of  greatness,  fled  to  the  shades  of 
Vauduse,  to  converse  with  his  beloved  Laura.  He  again  de»'t>- 
Hii  hi*  ^ojy^  |o  §^^^j^9  pursuits^  ja^.4  tQ  the  amatorv  eflfusions  of 
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tits  miise.  But  though  the  idolized  Mr  one  heeded  not  bis  poetry, 
the  world  did ;  and  Rome,  Paris,  and  Naples,  at  the  same  momenti 
invited  him  to  come  and  receive  the  poetical  crown.  Rome  pre- 
vailed, and  in  that  famed  seat  of  empire  and  of  genius,  the  poet's 
brow  was  entwined  with  the  resplendent  honour.  He  was  occasioD> 
ally  drawn  from  his  favouHte  residence,  on  public  business;  and  it 
was  during  an  absence  in  1348,  that  he  was  informed  of  Laura's 
death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest  gloom. 

The  poet's  purity  in  this  affair,  has  been  maintained  by  some,  and 
denied  by  others;  and  some  parts  of  his  character  certainly  afiford 
too  much  gioimd  for  the  opinicm  of  the  latter.  Petrarch  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  though  he  never  took  priest's  orders.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  1374 

3.  Boccace,  ( Jolm,)  bora  at  Ceitaido,  in  Tuscany.  1313,  studied 
cinder  Petrarch,  whp  was  his  friend  and  patron.  He  lived  abroad 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  viHage^  where  he 
^pent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  literary  pursuits.  His  constitu- 
tion was  weakened  by  his  great  application,  said  he  died  ^f  a  side 
aese  in  the  stomach,  1375. 

His  works  are  bOFth  Latin  and  Italian.  He  possessed  VHcmnmon 
teaming,  and  he  shares  with  a  few  others  the  honour  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  revival  of  learning  m  Europe.  "  Decameron,",  a  licen- 
tious, though  witty,  satirical,  and  elegantly  written  romance,  is  his 
most  celebrated  composition.  Hjs  {K)etry  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Petrarch/  but  his  prcMie  is  unrivalled,  for  its  simi^icity,  grace,  and 
varied  elegance. 

4.  Wickliffe,  (John  de)  was  professor  of  divinity,  in  tlie  tJniversi- 
ty  of  Oxford,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, in  the  reformation.  His  elevation  to  the  professorship  of  Ox- 
ford, exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  soon  dis- 
placed. He  felt  the  indignity  keenly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
boldly  came  out  against  the  errors  and  encroachments  of  Rome* 
The  Komish  clergy,  With  the  pope  at  their  head,  took  the  alarm,  and 
employed  every  effort  to  suppress  the  doctrmes  of  Wickliffe.  Most 
of  his  doctrines  were  pronounced  as  heretical,  by  the  several  coun- 
cils that  were  called.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope,  and  tried ;  but  the  judges,  although  they  enjoined  him 
ffllence,  permitted  him  to  depart  in  safety,  as  they  feared  the  nobility 
and  people.  These,  in  general,  favour^  Wickliffe.  Not  at  all  in- 
timidated, the  reformer  continued  to  preach  his  peculiar  sentiments, 
and  they  became  still  more  widely  known.  But  the  penal  statutes 
were  severe,  and  some  who  embraced  the  new  heresy,  were  deliver- 
ed over  to  punishment. 

Wickliffe,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  died  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  wanting  to  emancipate  the  English  nation  from 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  boldness,  perseverance,  and  eloquence 
of  a  popular  leader.  Wickliffe's  noble  struggle  proved  almost  abor- 
tive, and  little  was  thought  of  it,  till  Luther  arose  to  establish  Uie 
seme  doctrines  on  an  imperishable  basis. 
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Trialogiis^  is  almost  the  only  work  of  Wicklifie's  that  was 
prihled. 

^  5.  Frowsart,  (John,)  as  an  historian,  excelled  all  the  writers  of 
his  time.  His  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  from  1326  to  1400,  is  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
tertaining. He  personally  witnessed  many  transactions  which  he 
lias  described.  He  was  a  chronicler  both  of  political  events  and  of 
chiralric  manners.  He  was  bred  to  the  church,  but  he  was  a  great- 
er reader  of  romances,  than  of  his  breviary.  Of  gayeiy,  he  was 
fond  to  an  excessive  degree.  "  Well  loved  I,"  as  he  said  of  his 
youth,  in  one  of  his  poems,  (for  he  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  history,) 
^  to  see  dances  and  carolling,  and  to  hear  the  songs  of  minstrels, 
and  tales  of  glee.  It  pleased  me  to  attach  myself  to  those  who  took 
delight  in  hounds  and  hawks."  '^  My  ears  quickened  at  the  sound 
of  opening  the  wine  flask ;  for  I  took  great  pleasiire  in  drinking, 
and  in  fair  array,  and  in  fresh  and  delicate  viands."  He  began  his 
chronicle  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  continued  it  many  years,  travel- 
ling through  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  (mices.  He  was 
bora  at  Vsdenciennes,  in  the  year  1337,  and  died  in  1397. 

6.  Gower  (Sir  John)  was  bora  in  Yorkshire,  1320.  He  was  emi^ 
nent;  both  in  law  and  poetry.  He  is,  by  some,  associated  with  Chau- 
cer, as  a  father  of  English  poetry.  He  lived  a  little  longer  than 
Chaucei^  though  born  eight  years  sooner,  and  was  the  successor  of 
^e  latter  in  the  laurel.  His  principal  production  in  poetry,  was 
''  Confessio  Amantis ;"  though  he  left  behind,  oUier  poems  of  con- 
siderable spirit  and  energy.  Though  gentle  in  manner,  he  inveighed 
boldly  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  times,  the  immorality  of  Uie 
clergy,  the  wickedness  of  corropt  judges,  and  the  vices  of  an  aban- 
doned court    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

7.  Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  was  born  in  London,  1328.  Compared  with 
Chaucer,  all  who  preceded  him,  not  excepting  Gower,  were  merely 
pioneers  in  English  poetry :  they  were  scarcely  poets.  He  is,  there- 
fore, more  commonly  considered  the  father  of  English  song.  Though 
In  the  idiom  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  his  poetry  is  not  devoid  ol 
great  smoothness  and  delicacy ;  the  sentiments  are  bold,  the  charac- 
ters are  well  supported,  and  the  genips  of  the  poet  is  every  where 
brilliant,  sprightly,  and  sublime.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  are  his 
best  production. 

Chaucer  enjoyed  a  signal  share  in  the  &vpurs  Of  royalty,  and  hw 
honours  and  emoluments  exceeded  far  the  ordinary  lot  of  poets. 
This  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  a  princely  brother-in-law,  John  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  suffered  persecution,  in  consequence  ot 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Wickliffe.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  was 
^nt  at  a  distance  from  the  bustle  and  mtrigues  of  public  life,  and 
m  his  retirement  at  Woodstock,  and  afterwards  at  Bonnington,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  died  25th  Oc- 
tober, 140a 
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The  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  extendin^from  the  Ta- 
f^^  ^f  Constantinople,  1453  years  A.  5.,  to  tt^  £ldict 
of  Nantes f  1598  pears  A.  C.  •  ' 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

Sect.  I.  Th^  history  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  at  this  era, 
is  signalized  by  the  talang  of  Cpiistantinojde,  and  the  con- 
^sequent  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans, 
1453.  The  Turks  effected  the  object  under  Mediomet  the 
Great,  the  Turkish  Sultan. 

•  Consldntirie  Mras  the  name  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
East,  as  it  Was  also  the  name  of  the  first  His  dominions 
had  become  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  Turks  had 
gradually  ericrbached  upon  its  borders,  and  Cohi^tatitinople 
would  SOCHI  have  become  the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
%ad  they  not  been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Tartars.  • 

Mahomet  II.,  after  some  delay,  cohihienced  the  pjrqject 
-which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Turks.  The 
indolent  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  made  but  a  feeble 
preparation  for  defeoee,  and  ail  Europe  was  supine  and  in- 
different. The  city  was  assailed  both  by  sea  and  land — the 
walls  were  battered  dowh  with  cannon,  and  all  who  opposed 
wef^  p^figssajyred.  The  emperprTwa^  sl^,  and  the  city  soon 
•furrepder^  The  Turks  forbcMre.  to^  4estiioy  the  imperial 
^i^cte,  and  the  churches  were  converted  into  mosques.  The 
exercise  of  their  refi^ofl,  how^Vftr,  was  allowed  «6  all  the 
christians,  apd  they  h^ye,  till  lately,  chosen  their  own  patri- 
arch. .  llie  Eastern  empire,  from  the  building  of  i^s  capital 
had  subsisted  1123  years.  ^  j\ 

After- the'  ftill  of  06nstailtiriople,  Greece  and  Epirus  \)^re 
subdued;  and  Italy  might . probably  have  shared  a  pimllar 
fate,  but  for  the  fleet  of  the,yqnetia4i%,w}M>opp(Med  ^  arms 
of  Mahomet  with  oonsideraUe  fluoons :.  but  pea^e-  was  soon 
concluded  between  the  hostile  powers.  The  Uaadi  of  JMtf- 
homet  the  Great,  octmrcd  1481.    ' 
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}  Mahomet  was  a  youth  of  only  about  twenty-one  years,  when  be 
andertook  the  project  of  extinguishing  the  empire  of  the  East. 
The  force  with  which  he  invested  Constaiitin^ple,  was  fully  adequate 
to  the  object,  being  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  men  5  while  the 
whole  population  of  that  city,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
bi^dr^  thousand.   / 

IIkb  Qreeks,  notirithstaiidipg  their  deg^eracy,  displayed  con- 
siderable bravery.  Their  aU  was  at  stake,  and  a  small  but  faithful 
ban^  adhered  to  Constantine,  till  they  were  nearly  annihilated. 
Seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  himself  at  last  re- 
maining, surrounded  only  by  eBemie8,heexelaimed  in  the  bitterness 
of  grief,  "  Hks  death  then  made  such  havoc,  that  not  One  Christian 
is  ]^  to  take  my  life  TV  As  he  spoke,  a  Turk  to  whom  his  peison 
^as  unknown,  for  huQ  had  m:v4etttly  laid  aside  the  purpJe>  struck 
him  in  the  face ;  a  Second  blow  succeeded  from  another  land ;  anj 
he  fell,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  a  glorious  example  of 
honouraUe  resolution,  in  expiring  with  his  defenders,  rather  than 
surviving  them. 

Mahomet  m)effjjly  pfttrppi?;^  t^e  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
tq  coibpensate  for  the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks, 
who,  oa  t^e  fall  of  the  empire,  spread  themselves  over  the 
countries  of  Bm;ope,  invited  both  artists  and  men  of  letters 
U)  his  cijipitai  from,  other  kingdoms. 

Th^  ^ucces^r^  of  this  spyereign  during  the  remainder  of 
the  present  period,  were  Bajazet  II.,  Selim  I.,  Solyman  L, 
Selim  II.,  Amuratb  III.,  and  Mahomet  III. 

§  Bdjazet  It,  prosecuted  various  wars  against  the  Hungarians, 
"Venetians,  Persians,  and  Saracens,  but  having  resigned  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son,  who  toad  revolted  and  was  supported  by  the 
Jarilzaries,  he  was  soon  afk^  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  latter. 

IliS  son  and  successor,  Selim  I.,  was  a  prosperous,  but  tyrannical 

£rin(;e;  who,  in  1517,  conqujered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  TVipoli, 
Damascus,  and,  Graza. 

Solyman  I.,  fnamamed  the  Magnificent,  ^cceeded  S^lim  in  1520: 
and  was  one  of  the  niost  accoroplij^ed,  enterprising,  succ^sful,  ana 
warlike  of  the  Turiiisli  prinoes.  He  took  Bwla,  aim  besieged  ¥ien- 
4)a^  J^^-QW  the  latter  pl^e,  however,  he  was,  obliged  to  retire  with 
Gie  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

,  Sdirti  11:,  hi^  ^n,  besieged  atid  took  Cyprus  and' Tunis;  but  his 
fleet  was  defeated  at  Lepanto,  with  th*  capture  or  destruction  of 
almost  all  his  ships. 

Amifratb  III.  ftrai;ijgled  his  five  brpth^rs  ImnKdmtely  ?]pon  his  ac- 
cession. This  prince  extended,  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of 
Raab  in  Hungary,  and  of  llbris  in  Persia,  lit  this  reign,  the  Jani- 
zaries )Mving  k«t  their  siribmission,  and  in  great  part,  theh*  discipline, 
■tegan  to.  kill  tl^it!  comBMDdcn,  whmiever  they  wera  dissatisfied 
wtih  tHem^ 

His  son,  Mahomet  III.  was  a  mobster  of  barbarity^  having  begu* 
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his  reign  by  strangling  his  nineteen  brothers,  and  drowning  ten  of 
His  fether's  wives.  He  finally  put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  a  prince 
ti  estimable  quafities,  on  an  unfounded  suspicion  of  ambitious  views. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

2.  We  shall  pursue  the  bistOTy  of  Italy^  by  givmg  an  ao- 
tount  of  only  two  or  tbree  ci  tbe  States  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Tbe  events  in  the  Italian  history  are  not  politi- 
cally important  at  this  era.  It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  Florence  on  the  literature  of  the  times,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  of  the  Paped  doonnions,  that  tfiese 
portions  of  Italy  will  be  brouffht  more  particularly  into  view. 

floreiice,  under  the  Medici,  enj^cd  a  high  degree  of 
splendour,  during  this  period.  It  was  an  era,  in  the  cultiva'- 
tioQ  of  the  sci^ices  and  elegant  arts.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  held  sway  in  this  oountfy  from  tlie  year  1428  to 
1569,  when  Cosmo  de  Medidi  the  Great  was  entitled  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  governed,  were  included  not  only  Tus- 
cany^ of  which  Florence  is  the  capital,  but  Modena,  Mantua, 
aiid  one  or  two  other  states. 

§  Cosmo  de  Medici  died  in  1464,  who,  though  the  private  subjee^ 
of  a  republic,  had  more  riches  than  any  king  in  Europe,  and  laid  out 
more  money  in  works  of  taste,  learning,  and  charity,  than  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  of  that  or  the  subsequent  age,  the  indi- 
i^duals  of  his  own  family  excepted.  His  religious  foundations  were 
ttnrivalled.  His  private  buildings  were  equally  sumptuous.  No 
pialace  in  Europe  at  that  time  exceleded  his  in  Florence.  He  had  be* 
sides  many  others.  "With  all  this  public  magnificence  and  expend!-^ 
ture,  he  was  in  his  private  conversation,  humble  and  unassuming  j 
and  in  his  person  plain  and  modest.  He  was  not  celebrated  for 
learning,  though  he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  learned  men  of  his 


Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  his  son  Peter,  and  he 
by  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  The  latter  was  soon  murdered, 
and  Lorenzo  died  aged  no  more  than  fifty-four  years,  illustrious  likjj 
his  predecessors,  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

lire  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  much  distut-bed  by  wars  witti 
the  Venetians  and  Oenbese,  for  many  years.  In  the  couhse  of  these 
commotions,  Florence  assumed  the  popular  government,  but  it  wais* 
quickly  reversed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  laying  siege  to  the 
city,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  restored  -the  family  of  the  Medici. 
•  Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name,  now  (1537)  succeeded  to  the  ducal* 
ohywn,  which  he  wore  wi^  hottour,  during  thirty-eight  3^cai^.  ITie 
encouragement  he  gaVe^  Hie  pri^tiee  and  studj^  of  all  tlie  'ffheatts,' 
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proves  him  to  have  been  one  pf  the  greatest  patrons  of  huroaageair 
US,  since  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  names  of  his  sons  were  lobsx 
and  Garcia.  The  latter  was  of  a  furious,  vindictive  disposiiion,  and 
quarreUing  one  day  with  his  brother,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with 
a  dagger.  The  father  chaiiged  him  with  the  murder,  but  the  youth 
denying  it,  was  introduced  into  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  which 
48  said  to  have  bled^'  (doubtless  by  chance,)  at  his  apprt)ach.  He 
then  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet^  and  confessed  his  guilt  The 
father,  who  had  resolved  on  the  part  he  wa^  to  act,  solemnly  desired 
his  son  to  prepare  for  death,  adding,  that  he  ought  to  think  himself 
happy  in  losing  a  life  he  was  unworthy  to  enjoy,  by  the  hands  of 
him  who  gave- it.  He  then  unsheathed  the  dagger  with  which  the 
c^insd  hieid  been  murdered,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  his 
son, 

3.  That  pairt  of  Italy  which  consiitateB  the  dominkms  of 
his  holiness,  beoeone.  the  soene  (rf  much  Grime  and  ccmtea^ 
uon  during  this  period.  Both,  the  telDporaJ  and  sprilual  pow- 
er of  t^e  popes,  was  now  at  its  height.  In  1498,  the  papacy 
was  enjoyed  by  Alexander  VI.,  a  inohster  of  wickedness. 
Charles  VIIL^  of  France,  had  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  Tlie :  pope  and  the  duke  of  Miktn,  who  encouraged 
him  in  it,  immediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined'the:  int«:est 
of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  the  object  of  attack  on  the 
part  of  Charles:  The  latter,  however,  now  first  besieged  the 
pope  in  Rome;  and  forced  him  to  submission,  bat  at  length 
devoutly  kissed  his  feet.  He  then  marched  against  Naples, 
while  its  timid  prince,  AlfAonso,  ^ed  to  Sicily,  after  absdving 
his  subjects .  from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Ns^iles 
in  triumph,  but  lost  his  new  kingdom  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  it.  A  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  €imperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Arrar 
gon^  laab^Ha  of  Castile,  a^  the  Venetians ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  the  troops  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquestSj 
were  all  driWn  fkmi  Italy.  ! : 

'  §  ft  has  b^en  remarked,  that  from  the  decisive  effect  of  thi»  con- 
federacy, the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a  useful  lesson  of  policy, 
and  first  adopted,  the  idea  of  presemng  a  bal^n<je  of  power,  by  that 
tacit  league,  which  is  understood  to  1:^  always  subsisting,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  co-ordinate  ^grandizement  of  any  particular  state, 

History  relates  with  horror)  the  crimes  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  his 
son  Caesar  Borgii^ ;  their  mWerS)  robberies,  profimations,  and  in- 
eefit3.  They  Qpmpaased  Aeir  ends  ha  attaining  every  object  of  their 
amtntion,  but  with  the  imiversal  Abhocreneeof  mankind.  Their  death 
seems  t^  Mvq  bpeiv  a  sort  oi  retrihutiock  for  itheir  orimee^  ap  far  m 
retribution  is  known  on  earth. 
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If  an  author,  Guicciardini,  who  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  Alexan- 
der, ma}'  be  believed,  Borgia  had  sent  a  present  of  some  flasks  of 
i)oisoned  wine  to  the  cardinal  of  Cometo,  m  whose  garden  they  pro- 
posed to  sup,  but  ordered  ihe  servant  to  give  none  of  it  to  any  per 
son.  Alexander  soon  after  coming  into  the  garden,  and  calling  for 
l^rine  before  supper,  the  servfoit  gave  him  some  from  the  poison^l 
flasks,  thinking  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  the  Pope,  ho^^ 
ever  rare  and  valuable  the  wine  might  be ;  and  Borgia,  in  the  mean 
time  ai^[)earing.  unconsciously  drank  of  the  same  wine  with  his 
fiither.  They  tx)th  immediaidy  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  poison, 
and  Alexander  died  the  next  day ;  but  Borgia,  havm|  drank  his  wine 
much  diluted,  survived  with  the  loss  of  his  skin  and  hair.  He  was 
afterwards  strippied  of  all  his  possessions  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  at 
last  perished  in  miserable  obscurity  in  Spain. 

FRANCE. 

Branch  of  Valais. — Brandt  of  Chileans. 

4.  Louis  XI.,  began  to  reign  in  1461.  He  immediately 
removed  all  his  late  Other's  ministers,  proceeded  to  humbl«  tli 
nobles,  and  in  almost  every  req)ect  acted  the  tyrant  towards 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  his  character  is  that  of  a  most  deceitful, 
profligate  and  cruel  prince ;  he  followed  too  nearly  the  odious 
Tiberius  in  his  measures.  He  left,  however,  some  good  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual administration  of  justice.  Notwithstanding  the  odious- 
ness  of  his  character,  he  was  the  fii-st  of  the  French  kings,  on 
whom  the  title  of  His  most  Christian  Majesty  was  conferred. 

§  His  severity  occasioned  a  revolt  of  several  of  the  first  lords  of 
tihe  kingdom.  The  war  which  thence  arose,  they  entitled  ".the  war 
of  tkfB  public  good."  His  sanguinary  disposition  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  fact.  When  he  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  a 
certain  nobleman,  he  ordered  that  his  Infant  children  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  scaffold,  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  blood  which  gushed 
jfrom  the  body  of  uieir  parent  This  was  an  almost  incredible 
instance  of  refined  (cruelty,  and  cold  barbarity.  Louis  died  a  victim 
of  superstitious  terror  and  remorse  of  conscience. 

5.  Charles  Viii.,  surnamed  the  AffaUe,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  succeeded  his  father,  under  the  regency  of 
Anne  oi  France,  his  sister,  1483.  His  marriage  witfi  Anne 
of  Brittany,  who  was  promised  to  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
occasioned  a  short  war  with  the  Germans.  His  expediticm 
into  Italy,  and  his  conquest  and  subsequent  loss  of  Naples 
have  already  been  noticed  in  the  ItaUan  history.  He  ragn- 
ed  about  fifteen  yeaca 
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I  His  surname  is  iadicative  of  his  disposhion  and  mamiers  but  li€ 
ledf  a  life  of  intemperance^  and  was  early  cut  oflf  by  this  vice,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  The  direct  line  of  PhiUp  of  Valois  terminated 
with  this  monarch,  as  he  left  no  issue. 

6.  Louis  XII.,  who  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  grand 
8on  of  CSiarles  V.,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  nearest  heir, 
1498.  He  was  idolized  by  the  French,  and  obtained  and 
deserved  the  title  of  ^*  The  Father  of  his  People,"  by  his 
frugal  policy,  which  eased  them  from  taxes.  Yet  he  was  am- 
bitious and  imprudent  in  his  military  enterprises. 

He  conquered  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  but  in  prosecuting 
his  claim  to  Naples,  though  he  obtained  some  advantage  at 
first,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  Uie  end.  He  was  duped  by  his 
associates,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  pope  Alexander  VI. 
The  whole  of  Naples  finally  fell  into  the  treacherous  hands 
of  Ferdinand  ;  nor  did  the  French  king  long  retain  his 
othor  conquests  in  Italy,  since  they  revolted  from  him  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Loufa  died  suddenly,  while  preparing  to 
recover,  by  arms,  his  lost  Italian  possessions. 

§  In  justifying  himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  Louis 
made  an  observation  worthy  of  royalty.  "  The  king  of  France  does 
not  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  What  this 
prince  also  said  in  vindication  of  his  economy,  will  always  be  praised. 
« I  had  rather  see  my  courtiers  laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  my  people 
weep  on  account  of  my  expenses."  It  was  an  unhappiness,  how- 
ever, that  he  procured,  in  part,  his  supplies  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
offices,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  example. 

7.  Francb  1.,  count  of  Angoulane,  was  called  to  the  throne, 
1515,  Louis  having  died  without  male  issue.  He  was  a*ne- 
phew  of  the  late  king,  and  began  his  reign  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

His  real  power,  and  the  high  opinion  which  he  entertained 
of  his  own  greatness,  led  him,  in  1519,  into  competition  with 
the  celebrated  Charles  V.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne 
of  Spain.  Charles,  as»grandsonofthe  emperor  Maximilian, 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  preferred  his  claim  tb  the  empire, 
but  was  opposed  by  Francis.  Charles  obtained  the  election, 
and  tb^e  princes  now  became  sworn  enemies.  Their  mu- 
tual claims  on  each  other's  dominions,  caused  seas  of  blood  to 
flow,  in  wars  that  lasted  more  than  thirty-eight  years. 

§  Franctis  began  hostilities  by  attackmg  Navarre.  He  first  won  and 
then  lost  that  kingdom.  The  emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his 
troops  at  the  same  time  wrested  Milan  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French. 
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Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  whose  friendship^  had  been  assiduously 
'^mrted  by  both  parties,  was  brought  over  for  a  time  to  the' side  of 
Charles. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Francis,  unfortunately,  quarrelled  with  hi* 
best  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  revenged  himself  by 
deserting  to  the  emperor.  The  constable  was  invested  with  com- 
mand in  the  army  of  Charles,  and  thus  greatly  added  to  the  supe- 
riority which  was  already  apparent  in  the  generals  of  the  latter.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa.  In  this  engagement,  Bay- 
ard, the  model  of  knights,  perished.  At  his  death,  he  replied  to  the 
marks  of  pity  shown  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  these  words ;  "  It 
is  you  who  ought  to  be  pitied,  for  fighting  against  your  king,  your 
country,  and  your  oaths." 

A  temporary  success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  capture  of 
the  capital  of  the  Milanese ;  but  a  sad  reverse  soon  followed  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1625,  and  resembled  in  its  catastrophe,  those  won  by  the  English  ai 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt.  Twenty-five  thousand  French  were  slain, 
and  Francis  himself  made  prisoner.  He  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  the  captive  of  that  very  man,  the  constable,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  the  greatest  hauteur. 

Europe  being  alarmed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  a  league 
of  several  states  was  formed  against  him,  in  favour  of  the  captive  mo- 
narch. In  this  league,  En^and  was  included.  The  emperor  Was 
thus  in  a  manner  forced  to  liberate  his  prisoner,  and  he  derived  little 
benefit  from  his  good  fortyne.  The  severity  of  the  terms  respecting 
his  ransom  was  such,  that  the  states  general  refused  to  fulfil  them. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VIII.  took  part  with  France, 
but  the  powerful  Charles  was  not  intimidated.  Resolving  on  an  in- 
vasion of  his  enemy's  country,  he  inundated  Provence  with  fifty 
thohsand  men.  But  the  defensive  operations  of  the  French  were 
very  successful,  and  Charles  returned  sorrowfully  into  Italy,  having 
lost  the  one  half  of  his  army,  cut  oflF  by  diseases  and  famine. 

In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten 
years,  Charles  passed  through  France  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
part  of  Francis,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality. 
He  had  previously  stipulated  to  grant  the  French  king  the  investi- 
ture of  Milan.  But  though  he  was  every  where  received  with  the 
utmost  pomp,  and  staid  seven  days  in  Paris,  Where  he  was  loaded 
with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence,  he  left  no  authentic 
testimony  of  his  promise. 

The  seeds  of  a  renevired  contest  were  thus  sown,  but  though  the 
French  were  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cerizoles,  they  derived  from 
it  little  or  no  advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  de- 
.  cided  superiority,  and  France  must  have  been  ruined  had  not  the 
disorders  of  Germany  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Crepi,  with  Francis,  1544.  The  latter  purchased  a  peace  with 
Henry  VIH.,  who  had  once  more  changed  sides,  a»ia  favoured , 
Charles. 
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8.  Francis  died  in  1547.  He  lias  the  reputation  of  tt  great 
l^riDce,  and  would  have  appeared  greater,  but  for  the  nidnifest 
Miperiority  of  his  illustrious  rival.  Notwithstanding  the  wars 
ill  which  France  Was  engaged  during  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch,  he  left  his  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
state.  Literature  and  the  arts  made  great  progress  in  France 
under  his  auspices,  and  tlie  French  court  acquired  that  polish 
and  refinement  in  taste  and  maimers,  for  which  it  has  since 
been  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  world. 

§  "  The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,"  says  Millot, "  his  open  temper, 
beneficence,  honour,  generosity,  and  courage,  have  not  been  able  to 
cover  his  faults,  rashness  in  his  enterprises,  negligence  in  his  afl&irs, 
fickleness  in  his  conduct,  prodigality  in  his  expensses,  and  excess  in 
his  pleasures.  Whatever  merit  he  was  possessed  of,  he  would  have 
met  with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  caressed  and  favoured  men 
of  letters,  iy  whose  suffirages  the  reputation  of  sovereigns  is  fixed. 
He  founded  the  royal  college  and  printing  house.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  ihe 
prudence  to  command  that  the  public  acts  sh^d  be  written  in 
French.  In  the  same  manner,  he  gave  life  to  the  fine  arts,  built 
Fontainbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre.  In  order  to  polish  the  manr 
ners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to  it  the  most  respectable  women  and 
distinguished  prelates." 

9.  Henry  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1547.  This  prince, 
though  brave  and  polite,  was  the  slave  of  pleasure,  and  the 
dupe  of  favourites.  He  continued  the  war  in  which  his  father 
bad  been  engaged  with  Charles  V.^  and  that  emperor's  son 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  He  obtained  considerable  advantage  over 
Charles  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  but  was  terribly  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, at  St.  Quentin.  The  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign, 
was  the  recovery  of  Calais  iirom  the  English,  in  1557.  The 
duke  of  Guke  captured  the  place  in  eight  days,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Europe. 

The  origin  of  those  civil  v^wrs  which  distracted  France 
during  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  may  be  dated  from  this 
reign,  or  rather  from  that  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  Calvimsts,  or  Protestants,  began  to  be  persecuted. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  greatly  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Henry. 

§  The  death  of  this  monarch  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  bef^ 
him  at  a  tournament.  Wishing  to  amuse  the  ladies  with  a  tilt  be- 
tween himself  and  the  count  of  Montgomery,  who  was  esteemed 
the  most  dexterous  justler  of  his  time,  he  gaUy  entered  the  lists.  In 
their  rencounter  both  their  lances  were  turoken,  and  the  count 
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thrown  from  iits  house.  In  his  fidl,  the  broken  tnssA  of  the  spear. 
still,  remaning  in  his  hand,  struck  the  king's  right  eye,  and  producea 
so  violent  a  contosicm  as  to  terminate  his  life. 

10.  His  bon,  Francis  11.,  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1659. 
He  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  the 
next  year,  having  reigned  about  seventeen  months.  The 
only  important  event  in  this  reign,  was  the  conqHcacy  of  the 
Protestants'against  the  king,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  fiv^ 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics.  Two  of  these,  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  government.  This  cons{Hracy  was  detected,  and 
1200  of  tliose  engaged  in  it,  were  put  to  deeah. 

§  The  Protestants  were  wearied  with  the  persecutions  they  had  so 
long  endured,  and  eame  to  a  resolution  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
defence  of  their  liberties.  They  were  secretly  abetted  by  the  prince 
of  Ck)nde,  brother  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  •  The  prince,  however, 
escaped  punishment,  having  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king,  hi 
person. 

11.  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  only  ten  years  old,  succeeded  liis 
brother,  1560,  under  the  regency  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  been  the  -wife  of  Henry,  and  waa  notorious  for  her 
profligacy  and  ambition.  The  difficulties  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  had  arisen  to  a  great  height.  Some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  French  court,  were  included  among  the 
latter,  particularly  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral  Coligny. 
"Their  influence  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  and  after  the 
conference  held  at  Poissy,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  Protest 
tants  to  exercise  their  worship  without  the  walls  of  the  towns. 
The  violation,  soon  after,  of  the  edict  granting  this  liberty,  oc- 
casioned the  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
filled  France  with  misery  and  blood. 

§  The  Protestant  religion  had  spread  greatly  at  court,  as  well  as 
'  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  even  under  Francis  1.    The  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  under  Henry  II.,  only  increased  their  num- 
ber, and  produced  that  exasperation  of  feeling,  whidi  ended  in  the 
conspiracy,  already  mentioned,  under  Francis  II. 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Poissy,  was  attended  by  the  young 
kmg,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  whole  court.  Theodore  Beza,  an  illus- 
trious reformer,  defended  the  Protestants,  while  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raii^  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Both  parties,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  claimed  the  victory.  It  was,  however,  difficult 
any  longer  to  refuse  certain  concessions  to  the  Protestants.  Indeed, 
the  queen  mother  found  it  politic  to  grant  them  liberty  of  worship, 
and  to  favour  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  order  to  counterbalance  Uie 
power  of  the  Guises. 
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The  Protestants,  in  the  war  whieh  ensued,  were  headed  by  Admi* 
ral  Coligny,  who  was  assisted  by  10^000  Germans  from  the  Palati- 
nate. The  command  of  the  Catholics  was  assumed  by  Guise  and 
Montmorency,  who  were  aided  by  Philip  of  ^[)ain.  ITie  latter  were 
always  victorious,  though  the  Protestants  were  too  powerful  to  be 
despised ;  and  in  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  obtained,  was 
included  the  toleration  of  their  rdigion.  Murders  and  assassina- 
tions aggravated  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Guise  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  religious  oithusiast  And  even  the  peace  which 
was  secured,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  awful  scenes  of  atrocity 
and  blood. 

It  became  now  the  policy  of  the  government  to  caress  the  Protes 
tants,  in  order  to  destroy  them.  They  received  extraordinary  marks 
of  favour ;  even  the  prudence  of  Coligny  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the  lister 
of  Charles,  these  persecutol  people  were  aJlured  to  court  By  the 
order  of  the  government,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
then  took  place,  the  horrid  plan  having  been  all  previously  arranged. 
On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of  August,  it  being  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, there  perished  in  Paris  and  France,  60,000,  some  reckon 
100,000  Protestants.  The  duke  of  Guise  (Henry,  son  of  Francis) 
went  in  person  to  Coligny's  gate,  and  causied  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Paris  floated  in  'blood.  The 
king  Imrbarously  fired  upon  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  afterwards 
beheld  witfi  pleasure  Coligny's  body  insulted  by  the  populace. 

To  crown  this  horrid  act,  the  king  declared  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  his  command ;  the  parliament  ordered  an  annud  procession 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  kingdom ;  a  medal  was  struck 
with  this  legend,  piety  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  justice  , 
and  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  the  massacre  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  rejoicings. 

Calvinism  was  not  at  all  crushed  by  this  infernal  plot,  infernally 
executed.  It  only  became  more  formidable  through  despair,  and 
now  both  of  the  Bourbons, — the  king  of  Navarre  as  well  as  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary again  to  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience,  Charles  died 
soon  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

12.  The  successor  of  Charles  IX.,  was  Henry  III.,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  had  just  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  1674. 
He  was  a  weak  and  worthless  prince,  joining  to  the  utmost 
depravity  of  manneis,  the  external  observances  of  the  lowest 
superstition.  He  became  the  scorn  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
dupe  of  the  contending  factions.  It  was  in  his  reign,  that 
the  Catholics,  incensed  on  account  of  the  privileges  conferred 
on  the  Huguenots,  formed  tlie  famous  league  for  the  purpose 
of  extu*pating  them,  having  the  duke  of  Guise  at  its  head. 

(  This  league  was  nommaltv  for  the  deduce  of  the  stale  and  its 
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feligioD^bilt  iii  reality,  besidesthe  extirpation  of  ihePi^otestaiit  faith, 
it  liad  in  view  the  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  gOTemment.  Thrt 
king,  with  the  weakest  policy,  united  iiimself  to  this  league,  and 
thus  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects. 
Bat  in  carrying  on  his  military  operations  against  the  Protestants^ 
he  found  hhnself  thwarted  at  everjr  stepj  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  To  dispel  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
from  these  men,  he  put  thera  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Af- 
ter a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  the  king  himsdf  was  assassinated,  1580^ 
by  a  fanatic  monk. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  who  died  without  children, 
the  sceptre  of  Prance  passed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  repre-^ 
sented  at  this  time  by  Henry  ITI.,  of  Navarre.    As  king  of 
France,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Henry  lY.,  afterwards 
snraamed  the  Great. 

As  his  reign  extends  into  the  next  period,  the  following 
particulars  only,  will  be  mentioned  at  present.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  reformed  religion  by  his  mother,  who  avowed 
herself  its  protector.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  been  de- 
dared  head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  When  invited 
to  Paris  at  the  peace  of  1672,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Chaiies 
IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, but  remained  three  years  a  prisoner.  Although  his 
first  military  enterprises  were  unsuccessful,  yet,  when  on  the 
deaUx  of  6harles,  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  army  of 
the  league,  he  defeated  it  in  the  battle  of  Coutras,  1587,  and 
still  more  signally  in  that  of  Argues,  1589.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  IH.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry^  against 
the  army  of  the  League,  then  commanded  )>y((ilfae  duk^,of 
Mayenne,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  As  a  protestant,  however,  he  was 
environed  with  difficulties ;  a  large  portion  of  th^  people  r^fu^ 
to  submit  to  him;  and  influenced  by  the  earnest. entreaties 
of  the  duke  of  Sully,  as  well  as  by  views  of  policy,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism,  and  became  a  catholic,  1594  In 
1596^  the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  to  Henry,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  acknowledged  him  as  it3  sovereign. 

ENGLAND. 

Branch  of  York.     Hatise  of  Tudor, 

14.  Henry  YI.,  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  ednes 
the  year  \4Sti\  but  the  wars  which  now  commenced  betweeil 
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hig  house  and  that  of  York,  rendered  his  eituatioa  moei  iii- 
secure,  and,  at  len^h,  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  Justice 
was  on  the  side  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  as  he  was  a  de- 
scendant from  the  second  sonof  Edward  III.,"while  Henry  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward's  third  son.  The  whole  nation 
took  the  ^e  of  one  or  the  other,  and  each  party  was  distin- 
guished hy  a  particular  symbol.  That  of  the  Lancastrians 
was  the  ral  rose,  -and  that  of  the  Yorkites  the  white  rose 
Hence,  this  contention  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  quarrel  of  the  two  roses."     Hostilities  commenced  in  1456. 

§  The  principal  battles  which  were  fought,  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  IV.,  were,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  Heniy  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Richard  assumed  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector—that which  was  fought  on  Bloreheath^  in  Staflbrdshire,  aiid 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  Richard — ^that  of  Norihampton,  in 
which  Henry  was  defeated  and  again  taken  prisons,  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick— and  that  of  Wakefield^  ui  which  Henry's  queen,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Richard,  who,  togeth^ 
with  hisseeond  son,  was  slain. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
known  by  the  name  of  King  Maker,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he 
bore  in  the  contentions  of  the  times,  took  command  of  the  forces 
belonging  to  that  party. 

15.  Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  the  young  dube  of  York, 
his  son  and  successor,  entered  London  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  amidst  the  greetings  of  the  citizens,  and  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government.  He  did  not,  however, 
fully  consider  himself  as  king,  until  he  had  obtained,  (1461,) 
at  Towton,  a  signal  victory  over  the  adherents  of  Henry,  of 
Hvhoitt  S6,000  were  killed.  His  title  was  thai  of  Edward  IV. 
After  various  turns  of  fortune,  in  whidi  he  was  once  deposed, 
pnd  Henry  re-instated  on  the  throne,  he  finally  triumphed 
oV'ef^tlie' Lancastrians,  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  was  assassinated,  and 
king  Henry,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  toWer,  was  found 
dead  a  few  days  afterwards.  ;  Margaret,  whose  ambition  had 
kindled  the  desolating  war,  w^  punished  only  with  imprison- 
ment She  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France, 
and  died  in  that  country. 

§  It  is  said  that  the  young  prince,  when  brought  before  the  king, 
and  asked  in  an  msulting  tone,  by  the  latter^  how  he  dared  to  invade 
ais  dominion,  replied,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to  his  high  birth,  fhat 
hscame  thit^  to  claim  his.  Jastioheritwce*    The  iJ^enarou*  £d« 
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Wanl,  indignant  at  his  answer,  and  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet ;  ana  the  dukes  of  Clar^ice  fflid  Glouces- 
ter, with  others,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  Airther  TicdenccL 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  dispatchra 
him  with  their  daggers. 

It  is  said  also,  and  generall;^^  believed,  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester^lled  king  Henry  with  his  own  hands. 

When  Edward  was  secured  on  the  throne,  his  spirit  sunk 
in  indolencfe*  and  pleasure.  The  energies  of  his  reign  seem 
to  have  terminated  with  the  civil  w^ars,  unless  we  except  bis 
acts  of  detestable  tyranny.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretence,,  his  brother  Clarence;  and  preparing  to 
Ratify  his  subjects,  by  a  war  with  France,  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  pdsoned,  as  wa» 
suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester. 

§  The  only  favour  which  the  king  granted  his  brother,  Clarence, 
after  his  condemnation,  was,  to  leave  htm  the  choice  of  lus  death. 
The  duke  chose  to  be  arowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey — a  whimsical 
choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  predilection  for 
that  liquor. 

16.  Edward  T.,  a  minor,  succeeded  his  father,  1483,  uifdei 
tlie  protection  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  Richard  III.  The  young  king 
and  his  brother  having  been  removed  to  the  tower  by  Rich- 
ard's order,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them,  disappeared 
about  that  time.  The  diabolical  Richard,  had  inhumanly 
deprived  them  of  life. 

§  Richard  possessed  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and^in  making  his 
way  to  the  throne,  had  recourse  to  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel 
acts.  Endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance  of  lord  Hastings,  vxvi 
finding  that  nobleman  inflexibly  favourable  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, he  accused  him  of  treason,  and  ordered  him  to  be  decapita* 
ted,  without  even  the  appearance  of  legal  forms. 

The  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  was  a^  deep  a  tragedy  as 
any  recorded  in  English  history.  .Btchard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Brakenbury^  constable. of  the  tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused 
to  stain  his  hands  with  the  infamous  deed.  The  tyrant  then  en- 
gaged Sir  James  Tyrrel^  who,  choosing  three  associates,  like  him- 
self, came  in  the  night  time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  where  the 
princes  were  lodged,  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  ex^ 
ecute  their  commission,  while  he  himself  staid  without.  They 
found  the  unoffending  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  sweci 
and  profound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolster  and 
pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  hcSies  to  Tyrrel,  who^  oidcred 
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tkfin  to  Ue  buried  fit  the  foot  of  the  stains  deep  m  tbegroufl^ 
a  bea^  tf  stones.  These  pircumstance?  were  all  coiuessed  mj  »^. 
hloQdy  iHstorS)  in  the  following  reign.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
^e  bones  of  two  persons  were  foiuid  in  the  place  indicated,  which 
exactly  corresponded,  by  their  sizes,  to  Ekiward  V,,  and  his  brother; 
lod  being  judged  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  unhappy  prmces, 
were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

17.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  thei  only  surviving  heir  of  the 
bouse  of  Laocaster,  became  the  instrument,  under  divine 
Providence,  of  avenging  the  awful  crimes  of  Richard.  As- 
sistod  by  the  French  king,  he  landed  in  England,  and  revived 
the  spirits  of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  battle  to  Richard,  1485,  in  the  field  of  Bosw<»r.tb, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  usurper,  who  was  slain 
while  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  courage.  This  battle 
terminated  the  terrible  contest  l^tween  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster — a  contest  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  twelve  sanguinary  pitched  battles  were  fought,  and 
100,000  brave  men,  including  eighty  princes  of  the  Mood, 
perished  on  the  field,  or  by  the  liand  of  the  executioner. 

§  The  person  of  Richard  was  as  deformed  as  his  character  was  de- 
testable. He  was  small  of  stature,  hump-backed,  ugly  m  his  fea- 
tures, and  had  his  left  arm  withered.  ^  This  infirmity,  whicli  had 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  he  pretended,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  confound  lord  Hastings,  was  the  effect  of  Jane 
Shore's  incantations,  knowing  that  this  nobleman  had  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  that  lady. 

18.  The  crown  which  Richard  wore  in  the  engagement 
that  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  conqueror.  The  earl  of  Richmond  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  Aug.  22,  1486.  By  marryuag  a  daugh^ 
ter  of  Edward  IV.,  he  united  the  rights  of  the  t¥W)  bouses  61 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  descendailt  from  Edmund 
Tiulor,  and  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

Henry  was  a  prudent  euid  pcJitic  prince,  but  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  A 
degree  of  discontent  was  thus  engendered,  which  tended  to 
jeopardise  his  government.  The  general  tranquilUty  of  his 
reign  wa?,  on  this  account,  occasionally  disturbed  by  ploCa 
and  conspiracies — two  of  which  were  rs^her  singular,  con* 
BJsting  in  attemp*s  to  counterfeit  the  pe^sons  of  the  heirs  (A 
York,  and  to  enforce  their  claims  to  the  drown. 
4  {  Tha  i^^me  1^  op^  of  these  impostprs  was  j;4ambert  SimneL  the 
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80U  of  a  baker,  whp  counterfeited  the  person  of  the  eeri  of  Wm^ 
wickjSon  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the  other 
was  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who  personated 
the  duke  of  York,  who  had  heen  smothered  in  the  Umer.  They 
were  supported  by  men  of  distiDcticm  in  t)ie  nation,  and  gave  Henry 
l^reat  trouble  but  were  finally  subdued  jand  taken.  Simnel  was 
spared  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  Warbeck  expia* 
ted  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

The  aversion  of  Henry  to  the  house  of  York,  shewed  itself  even 
in  his  treatment  of  his  wife.  Though  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
ous, amiaUe,  and  obsequious,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisance,  from  her  hu^nd ;  and  the 
malignant  ideas  of  faction,  in  bis  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the 
sentiments  of  conjugal  endearment. 

Henry  was  by  nature  a  despot ;  and  indeed  the  princii^es 
of  despotism  were  congenial  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Tudor  race.  Yet  his  Bagadty  led  him  generally  to  pacific 
counsels.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  a  popular  prince, 
he  was  useful  to  the  nation,  having  enacted  many  wise  laws, 
promoteil  industry,  encouraged  commerce,  patronized  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  curbed  and  softened  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
and  rude  aristocracy.  His  policy  gave  a  death  blow  to  the 
Feudal  system.  The  greatest  stain  in  this  prince's  character 
was  his  avarice,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  prompt- 
ed to  the  most  oppressive  exactions. 

§  He  is  said  to  have  left  al  his  death,  in  ready  nxmey,  a  sum  equal 
to  £10,000,OQa  at  present 

19.  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  liis  age,  1509.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  flatter- 
ing prospects,  considered  whether  in  respect  to  the  improved 
and  tranquil  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  affection  and  high 
expectation  of  his  people,  or  hi^  own  supposed  good  qualities, 

§  The  succession  was  well  established,  the  contending  titles  of 
York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  united  in  him,  the  treasury  was  well 
filled,  and  peace  and  prosperity  were  universally  enjoyed.  The 
young  prince^  oerson  was  beautiful,  his  manners  degant,  his  dis- 
poe^ion  frank,  hia  mmd  highly  cultivated  fov  the  times,  and  hki 
native  talents  eommanding* 

The  nation,  however,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  its  young 
prince.  He  eoon  shewed  himself  an  unprincipled  tyrant ; 
and  hoth  friends  and  foes  fek,  a4  times,  ilie.  efiects  of  hia 
caprice  and  cruelty.  His  ministers  were  talenied  men,  bul 
be  took  pleasure  in  abusing  them.  Only  arcbhishop  Craur 
mer  continued  to  be  aa  object  of  ifovoiur  to  ^  \tiS^,    </a^din9iL 
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.  Wolsey,  in  whom  he  placed  tmbounded  confidence  for  a  time, 
was  finally  discarded.  Wolsey,  more  than  any  ode  else,  by 
ministering  to  the  pleasures  and  ambitioa  of  the  king,  shaped 
bis  destiny  and  the  fortunes  of  the  people. 

{  This  celelnrated  man  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswidi ;  but 
having  received  a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
cellent capacity,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king,  and  by 
degrees  rose  into  distinction,  till  he  became  the  prime  minister  of 
his  sovereign.  Clerg3rman  as  he  was,  he  countenanced  the  king  in 
all  his  light  sports,  gaiety,  and  sensual  indulgences,  a  quality  in  the 
companion,  which  contributed  to  the  influence  and  elevation  of  the 
courtier. 

20.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  coimsels  of  Wolsey 
agreeing  with  the  natural  temper  of  Henry,  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  Louis  XU.  of  France.  He  invaded  the 
country,  and  met  with  success  so  far  as  he  went,  having 
gained  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs ;  (because  the  French  on  the 
ocG^ion  made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  their  swords ;) 
but  he  failed  to  improve  bis  good  fortune,  and  after  taking 
Townay,  returned  to  England. 

About  tlie  same  time  the  Scots,  who  had  made  an  incur- 
sion into  England,  were  defeated  by  Henry's  general,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  Field,  where  James  IV.,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  nobility,  were  slain.  Henry,  however,  dU 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  generously  granted  a  peac« 
to  Scotland. 

Henry  also  took  a  pdrt  in  the  long  and  obstmate  wars 
which  were  waged  between  Francis  L  and  Charles  V.,  as 
before  detailed.  His  foreign  alliances  cost  him  the  expendi- 
ture of  immense  treasures  to  no  purpose,  as  be  was,  by  turns, 
the  dupe  of  both  parties. 

The  most  important  events  in  Henry's  refgn,  are  connected 
with  his  matrimonial  alliances.  Out  of  these,  as  a  conse* 
quence,  arose  the  ever-memorable  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  was  opposed  by  the  pope  in  an  €iffair  so  interestuig  to 
his  passions,  and  therefore  the  pope  was  opposed  by  him, 
and  at  length  lost  his  influence  in  the  kingdom.  In  this 
great  religious^  change^  it  is  evident  Henry  bill  no  good  in- 
tentions, but  ooujght  the  gratification  of  his  own  unhallowed 
appetites.  He  had  previously  declared  himself  the  cliampion 
df  4he  Romi^  dmrch,  and  ^eten  wriit^  a  book. against 
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LuAiear.    Hence  was  eonfeited  od  Um,  by  Ike  p(^  the  tMe 

of  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 

{Henry  was  married  lo  Catharine  of  Arraffon,  his  brother^ 
widow,  but  having  fellen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  diroree.  This,  however,  was  denied  hioL 
mi  Henry  was  not  to  he  frustrated  in  his  intentions.  The  opinion 
of  the  univenitieB  was  fovourable  to  him,  and  Anne  was  soon  crown- 
ed queen. 

The  pope  now  was  forced  to  pay  the  price  of  his  conscientious- 
ness or  obstinacy.  His  amhority,  from  that  time,  was  abolished  in 
England ;  the  annual  tribute  was  no  longer  paid  to  him ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  oMered ;  and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  all 
others,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  head  of  the  church ; 
and  the  wani  ^  obedienee,  was  punii^able  with  banishment  or 
death.  On  this  account,  Sir  Thomas  More^  and  the  bi^op  of  Ro- 
chester, among  others,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  also,  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  king^ 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage,  and  after  being  deprived  of 
his  immense  power  and  possessions,  was  arrested  for  high  treason. 
He,  however,  died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  afterwards,  uttering  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "  Had  I  bi^ 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  forsaken  me  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Anne  Boleyn,  in  less  than  three  yet^s,  was  condemned  and  be- 
headed. Alter  her,  he  married  four  wives  in  succession ;  the  first 
dying  in  diild-birth ;  the  next  having  been  divorced,  because  h6 
found  her  not  so  beautiful  as  had  be«i  represented ;  and  the  third 
having  been  executed  for  adukery.    The  fourth  survived  him. 

The  tyrant  died  in  the  fiftynsixth  year  of  his  age^queathing  his 
crown,  first  to  Edward,  then  to  Mary,  and  lastly  to  Elizabeth. 

20i  Edward  TL,  Henry's  son,  by  Jane  Seymour,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1547,  in  his  tenth  year.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Hertfgrd  was  rcffent ;  afterwards,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
Was  decidedly  friendly  to  the  reformation.  Edward  was  a 
prince  of  great  promise  and  many  virtues;  but,  to  the  deep 
reffret  of  the  English,  nation,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth  year 
oihis  age. 

During  his  reign,  the  reformation  made  great  progresS| 
through  the  zeal  of  Cranmer ;  yet  a  large  body  of  the  people 
adhered  to  popery.  The  triumphs  of  the  new  religion  were 
not,  however,  effected  without  puUic  disturbances,  and  some 
sanguinafy  executions  took  place  on  account  of  religiou. 

A  project  was  undertaken  of  uniting  England  and  Scot* 
landy  by  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Mary  Stuart,  vthe 
young  i|ueen  oi  the  Scots*    It,  however,  failed,  and  a  \iaii\p 
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Mfued,  near  MoBaelbur^  in  which  1 0,000  of  the  Scots  w^ 
dain. 

$  So  diflbrentiD  diiqxMltion  was  Edward  from  his  fiither,  thai  it  is 
said  bo  always  wept,  when  he  signed  an  order  for  an  exeeutloo 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Edw^'s  benevolent  turn  of  mind  is 
evidenced  by  his  charitable  endowment,  as  Bridewell,  St  Thomas^ 
Hospital,  and  several  schools,  which  still  exist  and  flourish. 

21.  Mary,  Edward's  sister,  next  ascended  the  thrcme,  in 
1553.  History  has  assigned  to  her  the  unenviable  title  ol 
"  Woody,"  from  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  suffered  by 
riie  protestants,  in  her  reign.  Her  disposition  was  morose; 
tyrannical,  and  cruel,  in  the  highest  degree.  Bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  religion,  she  hesitated  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  unjust,  which  were  calculated  to  effect  the 
object 

$  To  force  and  violence,  she  naturally  resorted.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  reformers,  as  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Ferrer, 
and  Rogers,  she  consigned  to  the  flames.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  these  cruelties,  a  powerful  prejudice  was  excited  against  the 
catholics.  Their  cause  sunk,  and  that  of  the  protestants  rose ;  aiul 
the  reformation  was,  in  reality,  extended,  by  the  means  employed 
for  its  extinction. 

The  beginning  of  Mary's  rei^,  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand  daughter  to  a 
sister  of  Henry  YUI.  She  more  happily  supprec^ed,  soon 
after,  an  insurrection  under  Wyat 

Her  husband  was  Philip  H.,  of  Spain;  but,  by  the  articles 
of  marriage,  she,  or  rather  her  parliament,  has  the  merit  of 
making  provision  for  the  independence  and  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  It  was  agreed  that  the  administration  should  be 
solely  in  the  queen,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  her*  issue 
should  inherit  the  dominions  of  Philip. 

The  loss  of  Calais,  which  the  English  possessed  210 
years,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  hated,  both 
by  her  husband  and  her  subjects,  caused  her  to  die  of  griel 
and  vexation  of  heart,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age. 

§  Jane  Grey,  whose  fate  was  so  tragical,  was  designed  by  Ed- 
ward  to  be  his  successor.  Her  title,  however,  was  quite  defective  j 
and  the  law,  assigning  the  crown  to  her,  which  Edward  caused  to 
be  passed,  was  unconstitutional.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  had  lately  marrii3d  her;  and  both  the  fa- 
ther and  son  strongly  solicit^  her  to  accept  of  the  perilous  bequest 
of  Edward.  She  rductan^  cous^ted,  and,  by  their  intrigues,  was 
pioclaimed  queen.    Her  youth  and  innocence  might  have  excused 
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her;  but  she  was  soon  arrested,  and,  together  with  het  hmsbaiid,  was 
eondemned  and  executed. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  desired  permission  to 
■eeher;  but  sh6  refused  her  consent,  informing  him  by  message, 
'       '  i  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of 
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both,  and  too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  a  greater  concern. 
She  adverted  also  tb  other  topics  of  a  consolatory  kind.  Her  hus- 
band was  first  brought  to  the  block,  before  her  eyes;  but,  undaun- 
ted at  such  a  sight,  she  addressed  the  spectators,  in  a  most  affecting 
speech,  and,  with  a  serene  countenance,  immediately  submitted  her 
own  neck  to  the  fatal  axe. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  devout  christian, 
and  the  faired  ornament  of  her  sex.  Aschem  tells  us,  that  she  wrote 
in  Latin,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  her  contemporary.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  that  she  was  well  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  an«l  Italian.  Fuller  adds,  that 
she  had  "  the  innoeency  of  childhood,  the  beanty  of  youth,  the  so- 
lidity of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth 
of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the  *^ 
death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parent's  offences." 

22.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  ot 
her  sister  Mary,  1558.  This  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  prudence  which,  as  a  subject,  she  had  dis- 
played during  the  sanguinary  reign  of  her  sister,  gave  pro- 
mise of  excellence  in  the  sovereign. 

§  It  required  all  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  Elizabeth,  to  elude  the 
effects  of  the  violent  jealousy  which  the  queen,  her  sister,  enter- 
tained against  her.  When  questioned  respecting  the  real  presence, 
the  net  for  catching  protestants,  she  replied : 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it, 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it'* 

That  which  was  thus  promised,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
fulMed.  By  her  wise  counsels,  the  protestant  religion  was 
fostered;  the  church  of  England  received  its  present  fonn; 
and  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  literature,  attained  to  an 
elevation  unknown  in  England  before.  Her  intrepid  mind; 
and  the  measures  of  the  government,  so  sagaciously  and 
firmly  pursued,  rendered  her  the  most  respected  and  power- 
ful sovereign  in  Europe.  She  colonized  a  large  portion  of 
North  America,  sup[x>rted  the  infant  republic  of  Holland 
against  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  the  pride  of  Spain,  in 
the  defeat  of  its  boasted  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  IV.  in 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom      She  sought  the  true  interests 
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and  glory  of  her  subjects,  so  fiur  as  coneemed  their  temporal 
pronierity,  or  their  external  religious  observances. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  sbecompassedherobjeclS| 
often,  by  very  questionable  means.  She  was  stem,  unjield* 
ing,  unrelenting,  despotic,  in  ber  maxims  of  government, 
ai^  was  guilty,  at  times,  of  the  basest  acts  ot  crueky  and 
h)rpocri8y.  Her  treatment  of  her  cousin,  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  bare  suspi- 
cion of  a  conspiracy,  has  loaded  her  memory  with  a  degree 
of  reproach,  which  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  in  other  re- 
spects, can  never  obliterate.  And  her  conduct  towards  hei 
favourites,  particularly  the  earl  of  Essex,  is  marked  with  sin- 
gular caprice,  if  not  injustice. 

§  The  invincible  Armada,  so  called,  was  ^  fleet  which  Spain  fitted 
out  for  the  invasion  of  England,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the 
'  latter  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  consisted  of  150 
ships  of  war,  carrying  27,000  men,  and  3000  cannon— the  largest 
naval  armament  whien  Europe  had  ever  seen.  The  English  fleet  of 
108  ships,  commanded  by  Howard,  Drake,  and  others,  met  the  ar- 
mada as  it  entered  the  English  channel,  attacked  it  in  the  night,  and 
burnt  and  destroyed  a  ereat  part  of  the  squadron.  A  storm  which 
drove  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
completed  their  discomfiture,  and  only  iifly  shattered  vessels,  with 
6000  men,  returned  to  Spain. 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  will  be  briefly 
told  in  what  follows.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  great-grand-daughter  of  Henrv  YII.  of  England,  and  next 
heir  to  the  English  crown.  She  succeeded  her  father,  eight  days  af- 
ter her  birth.  She  was  educated  in  France,  as  a  catholic,  and,  in 
early  life,  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Influenced 
by  her  maternal  uncles,  the  Guises,  she  consented  to  take  the  title  ot 
queen  of  England — an  injudicious  measure,  equally  calculated  to 
wound  her  own  peace,  and  excite  Elizabeth's  resentment 

After  her  return  to  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  (lord  Damley.)  But  the  king, 
her  husband,  being  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  government,  by 
the  advice  (as  he  suspected)  of  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  her 
secretary  and  favourite,  he,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  suddenly  surprised  them  when  at  supper  together,  and 
effected  the  death  of  Rizzio,  in  the  queen's  presence. 

The  next  year,  the  king  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  m  a  pri- 
vate house,  to  which  he  had  retired  with  a  few  friends.  The  eari  of 
Bothwell,  the  new  favourite  of  Mary^  is,  not  without  reason,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  contriver  of  this  murder.  He  was,  however, 
acquitted  by  the  nobles  of  his  and  Mary's  party ;  and,  in  sJ[)out  two 
months  after,  the  imprudent  princess  condescended  to  marry  him. 

This  shameful  conduct,  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the  chief  nobility 
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*VBd  her  best  safaiectis  by  whom  she  wius  tekoi  priimoer,  edinp^M 
her  lo  resign  the  cnrnn,  and  her  son,  James  VL,  Was  cadled  to  ittt 
aovereignty.  The  que^,  soon  after,  escaped  from  prison,  and  nnsed 
an  army  to  oppose  the  recent,  Murray,  whd  was  determmed  on  h» 
destruction,  and  whom  sli^e  had  frequently  condemned,  and  as  fre- 
quently pardoned.  She  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled  to  £h)g>- 
land,  in  166%  wkere  she  expected,  fiom  the  reputed  dedai^ations  tff 
Elizabeth,  protection  and  seenrity. 

Elizabeth,  secretly  delighted  to  find  a  hated  rival  in  her  poWer 
-proved  unfaithful  to  her  professions,  and  detained  the  unhappy 
j«igitive  a  prisoner,  for  eighteen  years.  &be  first,  however,  under 
lUeteneei^  doing  justice  to  Mary,hMi  the  eafuse  of  the  latter  en- 
quired into,  at  a  conference  «t  Yorlc;'  Bnt  thoi^  nothing  wjtt 
i^tyved  against  her,  Elizabeth  saw  fit  to  detain  her  in  close  con- 
•finemej^st 

The  Scottish,  qiieen,  during  her  tedious  and  merciless  eonfin^nent, 
naturally  deisived,  and  her  friends  fn-ber,  a  release.  For  a  plot  to 
lefiSed  this  ^object,  devised  l^yher  Mends,  and  delected,  she  was  held 
responstbla^  and  ttiotigh  as  independent'  aoveteign,  was  tried  by  a 
fEweign  power.  Presuilwd,  only,  to  be  guiky,  i^e  was  condemned, 
jand  sooa  after  barbarously  beheaded,  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  h^^  age,  and  in  the  nmeteenth  of  her  captivity. 
:  Historians  tell  us,  that  when  Mary  was  inibrmed  of  the  order  for 
her  execution,  she  was  surprised,  but  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  ^ar. 
,The  ttsght  before  her  execution,  she  ealled  in  all  her  servants,  and 
bade  them  a  aoleam  toewell.  Next  morning  she  dressed  herself  in 
«  rieh  habit  of  silk  ^and  velvety  tuid  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in 
the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  It  was  on  the  8th  ol 
Fehi.  1567,^  when  abe  was  brought  to-  the  bloek,  and  in  that  awful 
^Oayfttnctulre)  displayed  a  fortitude  and  decency,  which  wouldiiave 
nonoured  a  matron  of  Rome ;  and  to  the  moment  of  her  de^th^ 
united  the  majesty  of  a  queen  with  the  meekness  of  a  martyr. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  a  j^rayer  on  the  occasion  of  hpr  burial, 
used  the  following  words — "It  is  a  charitable  saying  pf  father 
Luther,  '  Many  one  liveth  a  papist  and  dieth  a  Protestant;?  only  this 
[  have  been  iufbrmed,  that^  took  her  death  pat^tly,  and  recom- 
mend^ herself  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

Mary,  besides  her  eminent  beauty,  which  was  celebrated  thrpugh- 
6tit  E^pe,  possessed  the  highest  meiitaT  accom]f>lishmems.  ^he 
ii^dd  >and'undssstood  several  Ibngosiges,  wnne  poetry,:  and  cmltivikt»d 
fk  Mfk^y^l^e  qf.  intisic-  Her  ualsfortunea  ^ere  ^r|^t ;  and .  tji wgh 
mahjr  of  them  iwere,  broup^t  impn  hef  l)y  her  indiscretions^  if  ntji, 
crimes,  the  severity  of  W  lot  has  called  forth  general  commiser£^i 

tlCnl.  '     ■ '  '   ' 

Inthe^arly ^rt cJCKizabetti's'  refgn^Ube  «ln1  6f  Leiitester  -^^i 
%fdt  pnn^pali^QiMdtes,  but  sifter  bis  death^jste  beeiiihe  attached «t9 
tbfiprlofpssexj.^beif  n^niste^j  aaid  incleqd4hei»  wa%pn  thepj^ 
or  the  queen,  though  quite  advanced  in  Uie,  mucl^  of  Vhe  appeajui^^ft 
,  off  a  moi'e  tended  paission.  iShe  seeps,  'hoAvever,  ilnalterably  toTh^ve 
kept  he«^il8*4ution  '^lo  llvef*  and  die  a  nfaideti'  queen.''    She'  wji*= 
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I  With  eouHahips  but  l:epi  idoof  fVom  matrinKHiy.  Essex 
•i  young  Robieoian  of  siii^lar  ftcr^mpiishjoents^  talents,  and  spirH. 
The  queea  anfl  Essex  liad  inaoy  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  hi 
cne  iastanee^  in  consequence  of  some  affront  which  he  o/fered  her. 
she  angrily  ffHYC  him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  upon  which  Essex  cteppea 
his  hmad  on  his  sword,  swearing  he  would  not  besjt  such  u^ge,  were 
ii  from  Henry  VIIL ;  and  immediately  withdrew  from  court  His 
indiscretion,  however,  was  soon  pardoned.    He  was  at  length  teased 

Sr.her  eapricioua  humour  into  a  crime,  which  a^e  could  not  pardon, 
e  liad  severdy  reflected  on  her  person,  (for  though  nearly  in  her 
seventieth  year,  she  wished  to  be  thought  a  beauty,)  and  connected 
thus  MFHh  some  suspieious  moremenlB  of  a  treasonable  natura  He 
was  soon  arraigned,  conirioted,  and  brought  to  the  block. 

From  this  period  her  mind  began  to  be  iepressed.  The  came 
doubtless  was,  the  revival  of  her  tenderness  for  Essex.  While  under 
^entenete  of  death,  he  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  to  EMza- 
beth,  a  ring  which  she  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  her  afiectkm, 
and  of  the  confidence  he  might  feel,  in  whatever  disgrace  he  might 
be,  that  the  sight  of  it  would  secure  her  favourable  uiterposition. 
The  countess,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the  mortal  enany 
of  Essex,  neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  when  on  her  heath-bed,  sem 
for  the  queen,  to  infbrm  her  of  the  fact  EHzabeUi,  bursting  into  a 
frantic  passion,  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  and  exdaimed, 
"  God  may  pardon  you,  but  I  nevw  can."  * 

From  that  moment  the  queen  fell  into  the  profoundest  melancholy , 
refused  both  food  and  medicine,  and  throwing  hers^  on  the  floor, 
remained  in  that  state  several  days  and  ni^ts,  till  H(b  beaune 
extinct  « 

Essex,  it  appears,  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  find  m 
an  ancient  account  t>f  htm,  the  following  quaint  and  hyperbc^ 
epitaph : 

"Here  sleeps  great  Essex,  dearling  of  mankinde^ 
Faire  honour's  lampe,  foule  envie's  prev,  Arte's  fiune 

Nature's  pride.  Virtue's  bulwarkc,  luro  of  minde^ 
Wiftdome's  flower,  Valour's  tower,  Fortuncf's  shame^ 

EnttaiKPs  sonn^  Belgia's  light,  France's  star,  Spaine*s  tlrander, 

Lysbone's  lightning,  ueland'i  dowde,  the  whofe  world's  wonder." 

23.  Little  needs  be  added  respecting  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  In  her  private  life,  she  wi»  less  commendable 
than  in  her  public  conduct.  Bbe  possessed  few  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  we  love  to  sfee  m  all,  especially  in  woman* 
The  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jea- 
lousy  of  h>ve,  the  naeanness  of  insinceiity)  and  the  rallies  of 
anger,  sullied  her  character,  ahd  showed  that  she  was  still  a 
Woman,  blit  without  the  amiability  of  her  sex.  The  attri- 
butes of  her  Intellect,  however,  merit  'the  highest  eacomiumi 
and  her  public  conduct  was  that  of  a  queen.     We  give  her 
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kMcikiii  far  ^pi^pottTv  finnneBs^  penetnitioii,  and  addttio  for 
lieroism  wiihout  rashnesS)  for  frugality  wkheiit  avarice,  foi 
activity  without  the  turbulence  of  Ambition.  Her  proficiency 
iQ  learning  was  great,  and  she  poeseaBed  extraordinary  talen^a 
(or  govermnent.  The  security  and  defence  of  the  English 
people,  were  never  placed  in  abler  bands. 

GERMANY. 

24»  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  Oeimany 
was  undiNr  the  sway  of  Frederick  IV.  He  erected  Austria 
into  on  Arcliduchy,  and  rendered  his  family  the  most  power- 
ful in  Germany,  by  marrying  his  son  Maximilian,  to  Maiy, 
lieiress  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  He  reigned 
fifty-three  years. 

25.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  1493.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  that  signalize  a  great  prince. 
He  freed  Germany  from  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  established  peace  among  its  separate  sovereignties. 

J  He  was  wantini^  in  decision  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  be  his 
y  failing  as  a  prince ;  in  conseqaence  of  which,  some  of  his  im- 
portant projects  miscarried.  His  memdry  was  so  tenacious,  that  lie 
never  forgot  the  names  of  persons  he  had  once  seen,  or  heard  mcn- 
tioaed. 

26.  His  grandson,  Charles  V.,  succeeded  hjm  in  the  empire, 
1519,  having  carried  the  election  in  preference  to  Francis  I., 
of  France.  Some  particulars  respecting  this  distinguished 
prince,  were  given  in  the  history  of  that  country.  A  few 
olhers  will  be  added. 

§  Charles  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Maximilian,  and  of 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1516. 

The  first  act  of  his  administration,  was  to  appoint  an  im- 
perial diet,  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  Luther's 
opinions,  which  were  ^represented  as  inimical  to  the  peace  of 
Germany.  About  this  time,  ^so,  Germcmy  was  divided  into: 
ten  circles.  In  1521,  commenced  the  cdebrated  war  between 
Charles  and  Fraocis,  in  which  Charles  obtaioad  manifest  ad* 
vantage.  In  1 527,  he  tock  Rome,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  Germans  during  nine  months.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Charles  captured  Tunis,  and  liberated  twenty-two  thousand. 
Christian  slaves. 
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reign,  was  tbe  voluntary  reltnquish^ei^  of  Ms  kingtyand 
imperial  auUidrity.  He  resigned,  first  the  Netberlaudls  wai 
the  kin^dMii)  of  Spain,  to  Im  son  Philip,  in  1556,  and  after- 
guards the  eiBqpiffe,  in  fiivonr  of  his  brother  Ferdinand*  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  monastery.  An  occur- 
rence of  this  kind,  is  rare  in  the  history  of  princes,  who  are 
generally  more  fond  of  authority^  the  longer  they  have  en- 
joyed it. 

§  Gbari^  was  tl^e  most  powerful  sorereiga-  ^  Exa&pe,  "his  sway 
exten(Hng  Qver  Spain,  Germany,  the  Nelheclands,  and  a  part  of  Italy. 
He  was  generally  successful  in  war,  though  (if  suo&t  was  liis  aim) 
universal  empire  was  beyond  his  reach.  He  never  could  bring  his 
dominions  into  ti  well  connected  J)ody.  His  enemies  were  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  and  gave  him  perpetual  annoyance.  His  cares 
and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  finding  his  health 
alsp  decline,  he  determaied  to  relinquish  the  bundens  of  govemmmit 

Accordin|[ly,  he  recalled  his  son  Philip,  on  whom,  at  his  recent 
marriage  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  he  had  bestowed  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  also  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Having 
assembled  the  states  of  the  XiOW-Countries^  at  Brussels,  he  explainea 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  rooajMtulated  the  most  important  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  transferred  the  sovereign  authority  to  Philqi, 
with  such  unaffected  magnanimity  and  pat^mal  affection,  that  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tea^  A  lew  weeks  after  this  solemni- 
ty, Charles  conferred  all  his  royalties  and  signiories,  both  in  Eniope 
and  America,  upon  bis  son ;  reserving  nothing  to  himself,  but  a  p^ 
sjon  of  100,000  crowns,  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenue  of  SpahL 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  the  Gemuiii 
princes  in  the  interest  of  Philip,  Charles  made  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Spain,  with  a  chosen  retinue.  Previously  to  his  ajorival  in  that  conn- 
tjy,  a  small  building  had  been  annexed  to  the  monastery  of  St  Ji^ 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with 
naked  walls,  and  the  other  two  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  most  simple  manner.  Thither  Charles  retired^  with  only 
twelve  domestics  ;  and  there;  after  a  peaceful  sditude  of  about  two 
years,  he>  resigned  his  breath,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

27.  The  successors  of  Charles  in  the  empire,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  period,  were,  after  Ferdinand  I.,  his  son 
Maximilian  II.,  and  Rhodolph  II.  These  princes  generaUy 
made  use  of  pacific  expedients,  in  the  disputes  carri^  on  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics. 

^  FerdiBAnd  and  Maximilian,  are  said  to  have  been  most  excellent 
prmces.  From  the  latter,  no  one  ever  heard  a  harsh  expression. 
So  economical  were  his  arrangements,  that  to  every  act  of  his  life 
its  appropriate  hour  was  allotted.    The  empire  flourished  in  a  pecu- 
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W  manner  under  his  adjamistration.  Rhod^ph,  thoqgh  at  war 
«rith  the  Turks,  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  more  occttpKii 
with  tournaments,  and  the  study  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  as 
f  ronomy,  than  with  the  affairs  of  «tate.  He  frequently  spent  whole 
ddays  at  the  ^opa  of  elockm^cers,  turners,  ^1^.,  so  eager  was  his  d& 
jire  for  that  q[)ecies  of  knowledge. 

28.  The  reformation  in  religion,  by  which  the  present  pe- 
riod is  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  is  the  most  important  event 
in  the  history  of  Germany.  It  commenced  In  that  country^ 
whence  lit  spread  rapidly  dirough  several  other  Eurqpean  na- 
tions. It  wa3  connected  with  a  new  era  in  the  religious  his- 
tory of  the  .world.  By  it,  Papacy  received  a  wound,  from 
winch  it  et^n  n^ver  recover.     The  date  of  this  event,  is  151?'. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  was  the  first  mstrument 
employed  by  aq  overruling  Providence,  in  accono^shiing  this 
gr^  moral  revolution.  His  aUention  was  excited  to  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Catholic  religion,  by  the  sale  ot 
ipdulgencie$„  <^  that  time  instituted  throughout  all  the  Chris^ 
tian  kingdqin^  of  Europe.  Leo  X.,  in  order  U^  raise  money 
for  the  comiJetioQ  of  his  magnificenlt  iDuildings  at  Rome,  had 
D^blished  ganeral  indulgences ;  that  is,  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory  :  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised  the 
Dominicans  to  receive  the  money,  and  preajch  up  the  merits 
of  such  a  contribution. 

But  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  these  pardons  for  all 
^ns,  past, '  pt^sfent,'  and  to  come,  were  disp9sed  of,  gave  greal 
oflence  to  many  religious  persons,  and  induced  Luthei*,  who 
was  then  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Wittemberg,  to  expc^  the 
absurdity  of  such  odious  traflk;.  His  indignation  was  aroused ;  ' 
and  indeed,  the  etiormity  of  these  doings^  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  system. 

His  an&thema?  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in 
the  electorate  of  Sj^xony,  though  Tetzel,  the  papal  agent, 
vigorously  eombatted  him.  Lmher,  however,  by  degrees  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  and  his  influence  brought  other  di- 
vines into  the  C(^troversy.  '  Persecoticm  waa  now  teteorHJd  K| 
by  the  pope  find' Ms  cmissayiesr,  but  this  only  iftcrifased  his 
^Bal  aAd  indignation  ad  a  preeleher.  Luther  wad  soon  cited 
by  the  pope,  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days.  iVitioe 
Riederick,  electbr  of  Saxony,  however,  requested  that'the  re- 
former might  plead  his  cause  in  Germany ;  and  Luther  re- 
[vui;ed,  under  th^  firotecUon  of  as^fe  ixuj^^f  M^^^io^P^^i^ 
'    .  ^   18* 
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diet,  convoked  by  Charles  at  Augsbdrg,  before  cardinal  Caje- 
tan ;  but  instead  of  making  any  recantation,  he  boldly  avow- 
ed.  his  resolution  of  defending  his  doctrines,'  though  all  the 
terrors  of  the  diurch  should  be  d^doonced  against  hkn.  As 
the  pope's  legate,  however,  proceeded  to  menacee,  Luther  re- 
tired privately  from  Augsburg,  having  first  complained,  by 
etter,  to  the  pope,  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Cajetan. 

Having  arrived  safely  into  Saxony,  he  found  the  mass  there 
universally  abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents 
shut  up.  The  spirit  which  had  been  thus  kindled,  spread 
next  into  Switzerland,  where  k  produced  the  most  important 
changes.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  soon  embraced 
the  Lutheran  tenets ;  and  the  proiestants,  as  they  were  afl 
called  who  embraced  the  reformled  reHgion,  multiplied  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  as  weU  as  in  Germany, 
The  quarrel  which  Henry  VHI.,  who  was  no  protestant  him- 
self, had  with  the  pope;  was  the  means  of  advancing  the  re- 
formation^ in  England,  and  of  subverting  the  ancient  feith. 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  which  the  papists  were  guilty, 
greatly  aided  the  good  cause,  in  the  end. 

SPAIN. 

29.  Sc>AiN  had,  for  several  ages,  been  held  by  the  Moc»b 
or  Mahometaaa  Thia  people,  bDwever,  hja4  lost  one  province 
after  Another,  till  towards  the  close  ol  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
Granada  reRi^iQed  subject  to  their  ai^thorky*  Upon  the  acces 
laon  of  Ferdinwid  and  Isabella,  in  1479^, the  crowns  of  Caa- 
tile  and  Arragon  were  happily  united,  ai34  thus  all  the  Chris* 
tian  principatiUe^  in.;  Spain,  found  thema^ves  luaMler.  one 
speptre ;  ai^,  with  tb^  conquest  of  Granadsi,  which  iheking 
and  queea  .eSeqi^  i^  H9^,  Spmn  bepan^e  one^  entire  monar- 
chy«  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  weire^  ineg*^  twofloveidgn 
prince  thoi^h  pi^c^eased^  uni(a^  in  marri^^e^ 

The  MoQr$  auflfered  terribly  in  Ae  siege,  of  Grwoada,  and 
with  the,  lofifs  of -thw  dominioi>$,  wei>e|.lbr  th#>  nipot  part, 
obliged  to  retire  into  Africa^ 

..  }  To  Ferdjnwid.  and  Isabella,  the  establidiment  of  the  Iwrible  Iii- 
q^uisiti(Hi,  in  Spain,  is  owing.  Two  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
suffered  death  under  Torquemada,  the  first  Inquisitor  general.  This 
instanee  'of^lntebilMrale^aiidiferociocMiziici^  fnihe  kiag tml  ^Heeo^ 
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fli^  well  be  set  «ff  againdt  the  several  good  ^uditieBy  whMdi  iiktat 
lowed,  they  possessed.  Their  reign  was  signalized  by  the  discove* 
ties  made  by  the  great  Columbus. 

30.  Jane,  wlio  became  deranged,  succeeded  her  mothe* 
*  Isabella,  in  Castile,  with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Austrial 

On  the  death  of  her  fether,  Jane  being  unfit  to  reign,  her 
son  Charles  I.,  afterwards  Charles  Y«,  was  acknowledged 
tovereign  of  all  Spain,  1516.  His  history  haaaheady  been 
related. 

f  During  Charles's  reign,  Mexk^)  was  conquered  by  Fernando 
Cortez,  in  1519,  and  Peru  by  Pizarro  iii  1620.  The  S^a^h  do- 
minions were  thus  greatly  extended. 

31.  Philip  II.,  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  abdicati^  of 
the  latter,  in  1556,  In  hia  time,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  was^sustained  by  Spain,  Franco,  Engla^i}  and  Ger- 
many, aH,*at  this  tkne,faigUy  fioucidlingaad  respectable,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  8tt«ngth« 
Philip  was  an  acute  and  able  politician,  though  his  policy 
partook  somewhat  of  selfish  cunning*  He  was  sovereign  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies^  Mikn,  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
had  likewise,  for  a  few^ars,'  thereeouroes  of  England  al 
command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  English  queen. 
His  power  was  great,  but  hi^  ambition  was  greater  ;  and 
though  he  met  with  occasional  success,  at  the  dlose  of  a  long 
and  busy  reign,  he  had  accomplished  but  few  df  his  luiino* 
rous  projects. 

§  Pope  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  PhiHp,  fi>nned  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  France,  to  deprive  tlfe  Spaniards  of  Milan  and 
pie  Sicilies.  Philip,  Svith  the  aid  of  the  English,  defeated  the  French 
at  St.  Quintin,  and  hoped,  from  this  signal  victory,  to  force  the 
allies  iitto  a  peace.  Another  «ignat  victory,  however,  was  necessary, 
which  Philip  gained  near  Gravelines,  ^e  resiilt  of  Whieh  was,  diat 
the  Pifench  surrendered  to  Sj^n,  ho  less  than  ei^ty-nine  fortified 
towns,  in  the  low  coiintries,  and  Hi  Itdy. 

Philip  was  an  inioleraht  bjigot  In  rdigkni,  and  It  was  owing  to  M» 
cruel  attempts  to  enfprce  ^  uniformity  df  t^llgious  opinion  in  the 
Netheirlands,  that  the  Jatter  broke  away**  from  hii^  authority,  a»'WiU 
be  detailed  below.  '  ■ 

.   '-  •/'  \.. Holland::.'  : ./ 

32.  Holland  became  a  repubUc  by  the  union  of  Utrecbh 
tti  1579;  The  states  coinbifiod  (kt  defend  their  ^ormnm 
Hberties,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  dielrsofvereign,  PhiHf 
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cvlandd,  came  iototl^  meiunire.  The  remaintiig  ten  pio- 
Vinccs  had  their  \5harter  renewed  by  Philip,  and  did  not  be- 
come indepeadent  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

§  Holland,  is  another  appellation  for  the  Seven  United  Provincefl^ 
90  called,  from  its  chief  province  being  of  that  name.  The  remaln- 
hig  ten  are  known  by  the  name  of  Flanders.  'The  duchy  of  Bur- 
gvmdy,  composed  of  some  of  these  provinces^  was  origkic^y  equal 
to  any  power  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  except 
three  states,  were  annexed  to  the  German  empire,b;yr  mariiage,  1477 
They  were  afterwards  resigned  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hollanders  became  sub* 
ject  to  the  Franks,  under  whom,  they  were  divided  into  small  |^v- 
emments,  the  heads  of  which  were  despotic,  in  their  own  dominions. 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  were  united  to  Germany,  under  one 
of  the  gmndson^  of  Ohtariemaghe,  biit  beeame  indep^dent  hi  tli* 
tenth  century*  At  lo^th,  in  1443,  they  were  subject  to  the  dukes 
cC  Burgundy^  The  next  transfer  c^.  thiese  stat^,  was  to  Germany, 
Charles  V-  being  heir  to  the  house  of  Burgundy. 
.  They  endured  the  rule  of  Charles,  but  the  tyranny  of  his  son 
Philip  II.,  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Reformation  had  made  a  ccmi* 
siderable  progress  m  the  NetWlands.  Philip,  wi;th  a  view  to  repiesi 
it,  estabiKFhed  the  Inquiskion,  projeotie#c«sftain  innovations,  which 
created  alarm  a^  tumult,  afld  sent  an  army,  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  enforce.implicit  submission.  The  consequence  of  these  measures 
was,  that  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  highest  dis^ 
tinction,  perished  by  l!ie  hands'  of  the  executioner.  It  is  computed 
tint  18,000  itrem  the  vidtinis  of  the  five  yeaorcf  jidministration  ot 
Alva. 

William,  the  prince  of  Qm^fi,  <hi  whom  the^ov^nraent  of  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  had  been  conferred^  and  w^o  was  now,  himseli^ 
imder  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  ^  army  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  undertook  the  deliverance  of  the  states.  Having  reduced 
somaof  the  most  important  garrisons^  h^  was  proclaimed  St^tholder 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  in  }570. 

•  The  whole  seventeen :  provinces  had  equally  su^red  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip ;  but  only  seven  of  them  could,  ^ee  to  form  » 
QODfbdenrted  r^nbUc.  -  Th^  influence  ojf  jealousy  and  competition, 
prevented  the  union  of  the  whole. ,  By  the  treaty  which  was  formed- 
ifc'WaaAgreed  that  U^y.sbouid  de%d  th/eij;  h'ber^ties,  as  one  united 
republic ;  that  they  should  jointly  decide  in  the  concerns  of  peace 
and  war,  establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintam  re- 
ligious freedom.  William  Sva^  ^et^ea  Stadtholder  of  the  whole 
seven,  a  title  which  included  the  duties  of  a  general,  admiral,  and 
nito'sttate.  ,  f     '  f-  * 

f  Thit  leAidbn'Of  blood,  whicJh  had  been  great  prior  to  this  nnion. 
WHfS  not  Jeieby  much  diminidied-  .  The  erown  of  Spain,  strained 
e^^^4ierve  to  recover  those  provinces.    Philip,  venting  his  indig- 
^ittttion,  by  a^ptoscription  of  the  pruKse  Of  Orati^  md  OQbrtngl^UGII 
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^rqmwht  kis  hetd,  oennpMseditii  tefengei  forllusillafMfHMf  fentd 
w^  cut  off  by  im  asiaflsiii,  1684.  B  j  peraerenng  cbuiage,  howeviuu 
and  assisted  by  ^xnen  Eliiabelh  of  Bngland,  and  Henry  IV.  or 
France,  the  Hdilandfi^  at  length,  completely  establiclied  Iheir  inde- 
pendence^ and  brought  the  SpAni^  moaardi  to  acknoiwtedge  Uien 
as  a  free  people. 

Maurk^  the  son  of  WlUia^i,  vaa  Reeled  Stadtbolder,  in  the  room 
of  his  iaib^,  and  displayed  the  most  consummate  tilenU^  as  a  states- 
man and  warrior,  having  conducted  the  struggle  to  the  issue  already 
related. 

AMERICA. 

33.  The  immense  portion  of  the  earth  called  America, 
was  unknown  to  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1402, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  in  a  voya^  vfbaeh  he  made  from  Spain,  saiting 
west,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  new  continent,  or  at  least 
of  arriving  at  India,  in  this  direction.  He  first  met,  not  with 
the  continent,  bat  the  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

§  The  discovery  of  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  ipreatesi  and  hap- 
piest r^ults  of  genius,  that  viankind  have  ever  witnessed.  The  mi- 
portance  of  the  discovery  aumot  he  easily  overrated.  An  event  so 
unlooked  for,  so  unthought  o(^  expanded  the  views,  and  waked  up 
the  energy  of  the  human  mind.  It  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  un- 
felt  before.  Its  influence  on  commerce,  and  consequently  w^th, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  great  and  decisive,  by  immensely  increas- 
ing the  article  of  traffic.  The  mines  of  America  furnished,  also,  a 
great  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  j  thus  multiplying  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  mediun)  throughout  the  world.  c5olonization,  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  been  advanced  and  extended,  by  means 
of  this  discovery ;  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  enlarged,  and 
especially  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  communicated  to  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  America  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  bright  example,  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  the  effects  ot 
which,  are  destined  to  be  felt  through  aU  time,  and,  perhaps,  among 
all  nations.  Some  evils  have,  indeed,  been  incident  to  the  discovery, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  outweighed  by  its  pn^itious  results,  ana 
wOl  continue  to  be  so,  judging  from  the. known  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  from  the  deaUngs  of  divine  providence. 

It  has  been  believed  by  some,  that  America  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  theory  has  gained  advocates,  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity^  and  also  from 
coincidences  in  the  languages  and  customs  of  some  or  the  nations  of 
the  old  and  new  continent.  But  the  theory  has  little  ground  for  its 
support.  Certainly,  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  no  traces  of  the 
knowledge  of  another  continent  existed  5  and  it  was  generally  suppo- 
•ed,  that  the  Canaries  formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  worl4 

To  Columbus,  an  account  of  whom  will  appear  m  a  biographical 
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^^kffiiokg  «b0Ot  to  iiliow,  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  ec^rcetion  cpf 
iliis  error,  and  the  diaoorery  of  a  new  continent.  From  a  long  and 
dose  application  to  the  study  of  geography,  this  great  man  had  oh- 
lained  a  knowiedse  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  for  bn^ond  what 
was  common  to  me  age  m  whidi  he  lived,  .toother  continent,  he 
conceived  necessarily  existed,  to  complete  the  balance  of  this  terr» 
imeous  gk>be;  but  he  erroneonriy  supposed  it  to  be  conneeVed  with 
that  of  India^  The  truth  of  his  spoculartions,  he  now  ardk°«tly  de- 
sired to  pnyr&  by  expet iment  In  this,  however,  be  met  with  great 
difficulty,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  several  years,  ^at  bii 
project  was  patronized  by  any  prince  or  court  in  Europe.  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spsin,  has  immortalized  her  name,  by  ruddering  the 
first  effectual  assistance  to  ColumbuSf 

One  great  motive  which  influenced  Columbus  and  his  patroness, 
aside  from  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  new  continent, 
was  to  find  a  passnge  to  Chhsa  and  the  East  Indies,  by  sea :  or  rather 
ihe  latter,  may  have  been  ^e  sole  motive,  oonneeting  the  supposed 
new  regions  with  the  east  of  Asia,  It  had  beeft  long  an  object  of 
study,  to  find  such  a  passage,  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  transportmg  the  merchandise  of  India,  across  the  land, 
from  the  Red  Sea,  to  Alexandria,  hi  Egypt.  The  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  not  then  known,  and  tne  shortest  route 
was  Apposed,  by  Columbus,  to  be  by  tJie  west.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  maps  of  that  period,  replfsented  the  oriental  countries 
of  Asia,  as  stretching  vastly  farther  to  the  east,  than  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  the  fiact  Columbus  was  fftted,  in  every  point  of  view, 
for  his  mighty  and  perilous  undertaking. 

Never  was  success  mo)re  complete,  or  a  great  idea  more  happily 
tealized.  With  inconsiderable  means,  and  an  ill-appointed  flotiHa 
of  three  small  vessels,  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  having  on 
board  ninety  men,  he  commenced  his  unpromising  adventure.  Irv- 
ing Palos,  in  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  sailed  .directly  for  the 
Canaries,  whence,  having  refitted  his  crazy  ships,  he  kept  a  due 
western  course,  over  an  unknown  ocean,  not  without  a  compass,  but 
without  a  chart.  His  compass,  however,  bccasioned  perplexity. 
The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  fi-om  due  north,  was  first  ob- 
served, when  he  had  sailed  about  2W  leagues  from  the  Canaries, 
and  so  terrified  his  men,  that  they  were  scarcely  restrained  from 
mutiny.  All  his  address  and  talents  were  now  put  in  requisition. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  needle  seemed  portentous  to  himself^  but 
his  ingenuity  devised  a  solution  of  it,  which  silenced  the  complaints 
of  his  crew. 

After  this,  he  pursuecl  his  voyage,  yet  npt  without  the  frequent 
manifestation  of  anxiety  and  impatience,  on  the  part  of  his  crew. 
Thirty  days  had  transpired  since  Uiey  had  left  the  Canaries,  and  no 
land  appearing,  both  officers  and  men  joined  in  a  revolt.  Columbus 
was  forced  partially  to  give  way  to  Aeir  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
posed, to  return,  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,. if  they  should 
mid  ho.land.    Some  indications  of  it  had  already  begun  to  appear. 
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ftnd,  on  the  illh'of  Oetdber,  Utejc^td  jight  ims  diBBcried,  firal  lijr 
Colnmbus  himself.  Gdd'wasimmedhitely  pnisec^  uid  the  mBon 
were  now  as  ardent  in  theiii  texpressions  of  repeittanoe  and  adiitii!i# 
tion,  as  they  had  been,  hekae,^  inac^ent  «Bd  ungovernable. 

34.  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  B^amasr,  was  the  idaiid  fireC 
discovered.  Cotunibus  aftervrards  totiched  at  Ouba,  and 
Hispaniola,  (St  Domingo,)  now  Hgiyti.  ,  On  the  latter  he  left 
some  of  hia  men^  to  form  a  cokmy^  Hie  theory  led  hini  to 
call  tl^  regions  he  had  discoYered,  by  the  name  g(  West  In* 
dies ;  since  he  had  reached  India,  or  a  portimi  of  the  globe 
which  he  supposed  to  be  near  it,  by  a  western  passajge. 

Columbus  returned  to  Spain  in  the  following  May,  and  soon 
set  out,  with  a  much  la^er  expeditioii,  on  a  second  voyi^e. 
In  this  he  was  so  haf^y  as  to  «kl  many  o^er  islands  to 
those  already  fqund.  Til  a  third  voyage,  he  disdotered  Trini^ 
dad,  and  the  continent  at  jthe  mouth  of  the  Oronoke,  1498. 

The  fame  of  liis  discoveries,  drew  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  among  others,  Americus  Yesputius,  a 
Florentine,  a  mafi'  of  science  and  genius,  who,  a  few  yeais 
afterwards,  following  the  footsteps  of  Columbus,  acquired  the 
undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  new  world. 

In  1497^  one  year  before  the  main  land  of  South 
America  had  been  discovered  by  Ccrfumbiis,  John  Cabot,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  Errand, 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  under  a  commission  from 
the  British  king,  and  found  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Touching  «t  various  parts  of  the.coMt^  be  took  possession  (4 
the  country,  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  En^and.  • 

The  Spaniards,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  made 
settlements  in  the  new  world,  and,  impelled  by  a  thirst  of 
gold,  committed  horrible  butcheries  in  several  of  the  islands, 
and  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  under  Cortez,  Pisarro, 
and  Alrnagro.  THesfe  brave  adventurers,  though  base  men, 
established  the  authority  ojT  Spaiq  over  coiintries  which  they 
depopulated  by  timx  ja^rarice  and  cruelty.  JLn  the  year  150(1 
llie  coast  of  Brazil  wa^  tujcidentally  discovered  by  Alvares  de 
Cabral,  the  PortugUe^  admirat,  in  ccm^e^enee  6f  imving 
been  driven  too  far  to  the  west,  on  a  voyiffe  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Ilope.  Hence,  the  settlement  and  poss^iori  qf  that 
partof  America,  by;  4he|M^  of  Portugal.  ^ 

$  Columbus,  as  we  havestea,  enteitaitf0d>1iie  idea  thi^  tbenp»- 
gion  he  had  dlseovetvd,  ^wiui  lndk,br'a'{>^  <)f-tbe-e^ 
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Ad&  Hhtenotkm  wmtetmtdSkf  teotirtdi'wM  191^9^  wben  the  Par 
Mt  OcetiM  hmi  dmened  from  th^  meimliiins  of  ^le  kibmus  ol 
Darien,  the  iBcnion  began  to  be  disp^cdi 

Fernando  Cortex,  was  a  sucoesaral)  but  execrable  .adventurer.  Ii 
una  dn  the  oeeasion  of  b^ng  lent,  in  1519,  by  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  upon  an  expeditioa  to  the  piain,  that  he  ^rst  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  rich  and  flourishing  empire  of  Mexico.  Stimulated 
by  the  love  of  power  an4  gai**j  ^e  resolved  to  make  the  conquest  of 
ihat  countTf.  He^ad  -itt  his  command  only  617  men,  and  a  very 
few  ftre-arma,  (thirteen  muflkels  and  teal  small'  field  pieces,)  these 
having  not  yei  come  in^  general  use.  His  other  instruments  of 
death,  were  cross-bowl^  swords,  and  spears.  But  it  was  the  former 
description  of  i^eapons,.  few  as  they  were,  that  gained  for  this 
handful  of  Spaniards,  a  Conquest  over  a  numerous  people.  They 
looked  apon  fire-arms  as  the  weapons  of  the  gods. 

Lan^Qg  at  Yem  €ruz,  Cortez^ad^vanced,  tt^ugh  with  abrav€  op* 
posUien  from  the  natives,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  On  the  ap- 
proadi  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital,  the  terror  of  their  name  had 
paved  the  way  lor  an  easy  conquest.  The  Mexican  sovexieigri,  Mon- 
tezuma, received  the  invaders  with  great  hos^^itality  and  kindness. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  them  with  the  reverence  d«e  t«  supeiHor  belies. 
An  occasion,  how^iver,  ivas  not  long  wantinf:,,  on  the  j)art  of  Cortcz^ 
for  puttinffhis  bold  and  hazardous  project  into  execution- 
Some  difficnlty  between  his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  became  the 
pretext  for  his  seizure  of  Montezuma.  Marching  to  the  palace,  with 
fifty  men,  he  put  tlieemperw  in  iroiis,  and  carried  ^htei  off'prisonei 
to  his^mpL'  This  fi^igrant  abuse  of  their  hospitalit)^,  aroused  tlic 
MfijxicanS,  who  fleeing  to  arms,  expelted  the  Spaniards  from  the 
qapital.  Montezuni?i  having,  during  th6  affray,  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  Mexicans  and  their  enertiieS,  was  indignantly  put  to 
death  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  Gairtiraoisin,  son  of  Montezuma 
Immediatdy  succeeded  him,  and  armed-  *he: whole  enpire  agahi^l 
the  perfidious  Spaniards.  ... 

Cortez,  by  a  fortunate,  concurrence  of  events,  having  induced  a 
nation  of  the  Indians  to  revolt,  arid  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  Spaniari3s,  commended  lh^  lijiege  of  the  city^  atid  soon  took  rt,  to- 
gether with  (^auihnozhi,  iii^dt^ecam^  Master  of  the^npiBie^  in  15^1. 
:Tlfeienfiperor  was  treioted  byt  thcf  Spaniard^^  in  n  nAni^r  j^hi^yig  to 
humptnjty.  =  IJefu^g  t^discpver  the  place  wl^ere  his  treasuifes  were 
hid,  the  miserable,  man  was .  stretj?hed  naked,  for  some  tiibe,  on 
burning  coals.  Soon  aft^r,  ori  thci  discovfety  bf  a^  eottspira3l^y  aorainsl 
the  Spaniards,  he  "iiras -executed  oft  ia  gibbet,  Vrlthldrihe|irrin<^ 
blood.  This  wirthcilasttbloilir. to  tbepcKwervof :  the  He^icass.  The 
«efariouaiCorte»,,a»4bi».f?v^  ajlspi^}^^  ewflyj)^^  hcp<W^or  the  in. 
.faai3t,  \nt\^,VfAy  how,n^r^ted,of  l^jsving  brought  this^simple  and 
unsuspecting  people,  under  the  yoke  ofspafn. , ,     "      ; 

While  Cortez  was  ^ttfplcfyfed  in  the  i^uction  wf  Mexico,'  the  Span- 
iards  were  informed- bfa^^  bieve  tichipd^kteiisifro'tnpiire,  ia  tfar 
jouAl^  TWswtfaPelw^fttjllw^liiaegwerpedby  the^^nca^ 
nml^a.    FnauHB  I^flirro^in.l5^  (hiid.ii^ed  to  and.  visitep  the  coutv- 
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He  alterwa^s  undertook  the  conquer  of  it;  in  ^onnefttKm 

fith  Diego  Almagro,  and  Ferdinand  Lucques,  two  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers  like  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  isidied  in  1581,  from 
Panama,  with  three  small  Tessels  and  900  men. 

With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
marching  to  the  residence  ^  ""  '  ' ' '  by  stra- 

tagem, having  employed  fi  er  of  hit 

viUany.    In  this  defenceles  d  to  sub- 

mit to  the  slaughter  of  his  »n  of  an 

enormous  quantity  of  gold  ransom. 

When,  however,  the  treas  ds  of  the 

Spaniard,  with  perfidious  vretched 

monarch  a  prisoner,  and  fi  ined  and 

executed  him,  as  a  usurper 

The  vast  booty  which  fe  tora^  be- 

came soon  an  occasion  of  V«r  only 

could  settle  it ;  in  the  course  of  which,  both  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
perished.  This  contention  lasted  seventeen  years,  and  Peru  became 
the  theatre  of  th^  most  licentious  rapine  and  cruelty. 

In  the  year  1548,  the  celebrated  Las  Casas,  was  sent  from  Spain; 
as  viceroy.  Under  his  administration,  the  country  obtained  repose, 
as  a  province  of  Spain;  and,  nc^withstanding  the  temporary  success 
of  their  new  inca,  HuancaCapac,  who  rose  against  the  Spimisards,  the 
wh<^  Peruvian  people  were  effectually  broken  down  and  subdued. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  and  its  islands,  were 
a  race  of  men  quite  new  to  the  Eur<^^n9»  They  were  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  and  had  no  beard.  In  some  part^  of  the  continent,  as 
Mexico  and  Peru,  they  had  made  considerable  isrogress  towards^ 
civilization.  They  were  not  wanting,  in  a  degree,  ^as  to  polish,  and 
even  luxury.  Architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  c|nd  working  the 
precious  metals,  were  understood.  Tiieir  persons  were  clothed, 
their  lands  cultivated,  and  their  state  governed  by  fixed  laws  and 
regulations.  In  Peril  thet^  were  some  magnificent  ptdtices  and  tem- 
ples. In  other  parts  of  the  n«w  world,  maw^ims  &  naked  savage, 
the  member  of  a  wanderuig  tribe^ ,  wtiQ$e  nolqoecupaltoa  waa  hnqt- 
mg  or  war^    Th^.sav&gf9«  of  the  eoniineni  were  characterized  alike 

by  their  cruelty  t"  ^^   '' '-'—  ^^  ' ^    '  ^     "       "  "^  ' 

generosity  towar< 
of  gentle  mannen 

The  inhumanit 
and  unofTenditig  x 
To  convert  them 
tjhe  most  violent  n 
to  the  spirit  of  tlu 
were  the  principa 
hunted  down  like 
(astneqses.    Some 

The  conversion 
desire  of  obtainin 
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ppmirfai  WM  the  pifsioa  ior  gol(L  that  the  first  advientarers  endu- 
Cfd  every  fatigue,  and  encountered  everv  danger,  in  search  of  it . 
wdy  by  <:;oinpeUing  the  natives  to  dig  in  w  mines,  prematurely  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  this  hapless  race.  It  being 
the  practice  of  the  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  visited,  by  the  pretended  right  of  discoveryj 
they  seem  to  have  made  no  account  of  the  aboriginals,  depriving 
them  of  liberty,  or  life,  whenever  occasion  or  passion  demanded. 

The  Spanish  acquisitions  hi  America,  before  the  late  revolution 
among  them,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  state:  they  were 
the  a^olute  property  of  the  soverei|rn,  and  regulated  solely  by  his 
will  The  pope,  agre^bly  to  principles  which  governed  men  in  a 
dark  and  superstitious  age^  granted  to  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  the 
countries  discovered  by  their  subjects^  in  America.  They  were  go- 
verned by  viceroys,  .who  exerpised  supreme  civil  and  military  au 
thority  over  their  provinces. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  VIII. 

1.  Columbus,  an  eminent  navigator,  and  discoverer  of 
America. 

3   M   A^^    \  '^^^^''^  of  paiinting  among  the  modems. 

4.  Erasnius,  a  Dutchman,  eminent  in  philology  and  gene* 
ral  litemture. 

.  5.  Oc^micu!^,  a  Prussian  ajstronomer,  and  discoverer  of 
the  true  syslem  of  the.  universe, 

7   Calvin'    \  ®™*^?^  theologians  and  reformers. 

8.  Camoens,  a  distingubhed  Portuguese  poet 

9.  Buchanan,  i^  Scotcli  historian  ajud  poet. 

10.  Montaigne,  a /celebrated  French  ^siaayist. 

11.  Tasso,  priaceof  Katian  poets.   ' 

12.  Spenser,  one  of  the  ^eatest  of  the  English  poets. 

.  j  Columbus  (Christopher)  was  bprn  1442,  at  Genoa,  son  of  a 
woolcomber.  He  was. early  inured  to  the  laboiurs  of  the  sea,  and 
acquired  great  experience  in  navigation.  With  the  sciences  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  he  was  acquainted,  beyond 
most  m^n  of  his  age.  Indeed,  this  great  man  was  far  in  advance  of 
ttie  rest  of  the  wo3d,  and  anticipatSl  the  illumination  of  a  distant 
fyluritv.  For  the  splendid  discovery  which  he  was  destined  to 
^ake,  his  tempera;nent  and  his  previous  course  of  life,  eminently 
Qtted  him.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  a  lofty  ex- 
pectation, and  a  relicious  fervour  of  ^ul,  which  spumed  ordinary 
difficult!^  and  rais<}a  him  immensely  above  ordinary  men.  By  his 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  as  well  as  by  reasoning,  he  became 
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perAimded  that  a  continent  must  exist  in  the  western  ocean.  1^6 
^  Msccrtain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  was  an  object  which  soon  engross- 
ed all  his  time  and  faicuHies.  And,  after  much  effort  and  many  trials 
uid  disappointments,  in  regard  to  assistance,  he  was  permitted  \o 
realize  the  grand  idea  he  had  so  happily  conceived. 

He  made  application  to  sereral  courts,  before  he  could  obtain  the 
requisite  means  and  {^tronage,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay, 
tliat  he  was  inaUy  rambled  to  proseoule  his.  d&coveries  wider  tm 
auspices  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  He  sailed  on  the  third 
of  ^^b}§EUfit,-1492,  in  three  small  sh^  and  cetumed^to  Spain  in  May 
the  following  year..  In  the,  mean  timejie  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  had.  taken  possession  of  a  picirtion  of  it,  m  the  name  of 
his  sovereign.  This  event  filled  Spain,  and  all  Euiope,  with  amazt^ 
ment,  and  the  greatest  honours  were  accorded  to  him  in  the  coun- 
try, whose  annals  he  has  so  signally  adorned.  He  made  three  sub- 
sequent voyages  to  the  new  world,  in  the  second  of  which  he  reach- 
ed the  continent ;  but  powerful  enemies  had  now  risen  up,  jealous  of 
his  ascendency,  who  impugned  his  motives  or  decried  hk  services, 
and  so  much  influence  had,  they  with  the  Spanish  court,  that 
Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage  was  sent  beck  to  Spain,  in  irons. 
Though  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  finally  trhinir 
phed  over  his  enemies,  and  peacefully  left  the  world,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1506. 

The  memory  of  Columbus  will  be  cheriidied  while  the  world 
stands ;  tliough  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  untowaid  events 
that  sometimes  oo»ir,  he  has  been  d^srived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
his  name  to  the  hemisphere  which  his  genias  brought  to  light 
Signal  must  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing Ihe  disasters  through  which  he  passed,  m  view  of  the  transcen- 
dent benefits  which  I^ovidoice  had  made  him  the  instrument  of 
conferring  on  mankind. 

2.  Raphad  (Sanzio)  was  bom  at  Urfoino,  1488.  By  studying  the 
best  masters  in  painting,  he  soon  ro^  to  eminence,  tind  merited  the 
appellation  of  the  divine  Raphael.  He  also  excelled  as  an  architect, 
and  was  employed  in  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  He  came 
to  an  untimely  grave,  in  consequence  of  his  addiction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  d3ring  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  By  the  general 
consent  oif  mankind,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  prince'of 
])ainters.    He  excelled  in  l)eauty  and  grace. 

3.  Angelo  Buoharoti  (Michael)  was  not  only  a  great  pauiter,  but 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  was  even  an  elegant  poet  In  architec- 
ture he  surpassed  all  the  moderns,  and  he  was  the  greatest  designer 
that  ever  lived.  He  is  said  to  haye  sucked  sculpture  with  his  very 
milk,  inasmuch  as  he  was  nursed  by  a  woman  wliose  husband  was* 
eminent  in  Uiat  art.    The  early  displays  of  his  genius,  raised  so 

freat  a  jealousy  arpong  his  youthful  rivals,  that  one  of  them  struck 
im  with  such  violence  on  the  nose,  that  "he  carried  the  mark  to  his 
Save.    The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings,  is  the  Last  Judgment* 
is  ardiiteetural  abilities  are  best  displayed  on  the  church  of  Si. 
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Seler*^ tit  Rome,  (hebuU^i^g  of  Fl^iph  he  coHipIeted.  Hi«  style  n 
lat  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  united  with  the  utmost  simplicity  aiid 
beauty.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared,  that  the  last  word  which 
he  wished  to  utter  from  the  academic  chair,  was  the  name  of  Michad 
Angelo.    Description  can  convey  but  a  veiy  imperfect  image  of 

,    Midst  epic  glones  flaming  firom  a&r/' 

Only  the  sight  can  giye  od0  an  idea  <tf  his  peculittr  exc^ence.  He 
lived  ninety  yews. 

4.  Erasmus  (Desiderius)  was  ^e  most  learned  man  of  the  age  m 
mhidtk  he  Hved,  and  contributed  by  his  examf^  and  writings,  to  the 
restoration  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  wander- 
er, having  occasionally  resided  inltaly,  Switzerland,  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  With  the  last  of  these  countries  he  was  best  pleased, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement  from  Henry  YII., 
Sir  Thoni6s  More,  and  all  the  learned  Englishmen  of  those  days. 
He  was  the  most  correct  and  elegant  Latin  writer  among  the  mo- 
dems* Rotterdam,  is  to  this  d«^  proud  of  haying  given  birtb  to 
ErasOras.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  is  stiU  marked  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  traveUer  by  a  suitable  inscription,  and  a  beaur 
tiful  c(^>per  statue  was  long  since  erected  to  his  memory  in  an  open 
part  of  the  city. 

In  the  great  question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery,  he  was  claim- 
ed on  botn  sides,  though  neither  party  yrwa  pleased  with  hm.  Here 
is  a  dark  spot  on^  his  character.  He  was  evidently  temporising^, 
timid,  and  undecided;  He  laired  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  Pa- 
pists, while  he  seined  to  be  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  jealous  of 
the  labours  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basil,  July  12, 1536,  aged 
9Xty-nine.  # 

^  Ck)pem!cus  j(Nidiola8).  was  a  nalivie  of  Thome  in  Prussia.  In 
nis  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Italy  in  search  of  knowledge. 
After  some  years'  a!l>sence»  and  having  in  the  mean  tioie  acted  as 
professor  of  mathematics-  at  Rome,  &  returned  home.  Here  h# 
began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge,  to  an  examination  of  the  dbfturent 
theo]:ies  respecting  the  universe.  The  simplicity  of  the  Pythagorean 
system  {leased  him  best ;  and  alter  twenty  years  of  profound  inves* 
tigation,  he  r^oved  from  the  machine  of  the  univer9e,  the  cycles 
and  ei)icycles  of  former  astronomers,  and  placed  the  sun  m  the  cen^ 
tre  to  illuminate  and  control  the  whole.  This  great  dkscovery  he 
kept  concealed  fqr  more  than  thirty  years,  for  fear  of  exciting  against 
himself  the  pers^uting  spirit  of  bigotry.  When  at  last  he  consent- 
ed, through  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  work  pub- 
lished, and  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  a  few  hours 
afterw^ds  seized  with  a  violent  efnision  of  blood,  which  terminated 
his  life,  24th  May,  1543,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

6.  Lutlier  (Martin)  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  Saxony,  1483.  His 
parents  designed  him  for  a  civilian,  but  by  the  following  awful  inci- 
aent,  his  views  were  directed  to  the  church.  As  he  was  walking;  in 
Ae  fields  with  a  fellow-student,  they  were  struck  by  lightnm|; 
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LiUher  to  the  ground,  and  his  companion  d^  by  his  skte.  Hi* 
mhid  was  so  much  affected  by  the  event,  that  Mnthont  consulting 
his  friends,  he  formed  and  executed  the  resolution  of  retiring  frwn 
the  world.  He  entered  into  the  order  oC  Augustine  hermits,  at 
Erfurth.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  Wittemberg,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  just  fouDtided  there  by  that  prince^  It  ww 
m  his  retirement  at  Erfurth,  that  he  providentially  fowad  a  Latin 
Bibfe,  the  first  he  ever  saw,  and  in  perusing  it  he  was  astonished  at 
the  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  Christianity,  which  the  clergy 
then  imparted  |o  me  people. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wittemberg  three  years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  |he  cause  of  some  converts  of  his  order,  who  had  quarrel- 
led with  their  vicar-general.  \V)iile  he  was  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power,  he  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and 
debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  liiis  probably 
gave  him  the  first  decided  disgust  to  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, especially  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life,  from 
motives  of  genuine  piety.  Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  the  request  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  continued 
to  act  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university.  Mere  he  explained, 
with  clearness  and  ease,  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  Uy  the  Romans, 
and  supported  his  reputation  by  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  the 
nost  exemplary  conduct  * 

The  minds  of  his  auditors  bemgthus  prepared,  a  favouraoie  occa- 
sion soon  offered  for  carrying  inte  execution  his  glorious  plan  of  re- 
formation. The  completion  of  St  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  at  this 
time,  required  extraordinary  sums,  and  pope  Leo  X.  published,  in 
1517,  general  indulgences  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  to  such  as 
would  contribute  to  3ie  pious  work.  The  Dominicans  were  intrust- 
^  with  the  selling  of  these  indulgences  in  Germany ;  and  in  pi^^ing 
their  money,  the  friar  Tetzel  informed  Uie  supevsUtious  people,  that 
they  might  release  themselves,  not  only  from  past,  but  alsQ  future 
sins.  Luther's  holy  indignation  was  roused  by  these  vije  practices, 
and  he  preached  against  them^  with  wond^ful  success.  Persecution 
soon  followed,  and  the  reformer  became  the  object  of  the  papal  ven- 
i;eance.  Luther,  however,  was  undismayed,  and,  in  an  astonishing 
Kcries  of  efforts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  papal  world,  he  achieved  the  object  of  his  long  che- 
rished wishes. 

In  1524,  Luther  threw  aside  the  monastic  habit,  and  th<^  next  yeaf 
married  a  nun,  who  had  escaped  irom  a  convent,  and,  though  lie 
was  ridiculed  and  censufred  by  his  enemies,  he  confounded  them  all 
by  his  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  By  her,  he  had  three  sons,  whose 
descendants  are  still  respected  in  G^many.  Luther,  diea  in  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  18th  February,  1546. 

Luther  was  singularly  qualified  fw  the  service  hep^rformed.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  endowments  of  mind,  and  gireatnpriffhtne«— 't 
friend  of  true  k-eli|rion,  liberty,  and  human  bai^iinefls*-    His  under- 
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«|«ndiiM|  wBf  vaft,  and  his  knowledge  imequftlled,  almost,  in  the  age 
In  wliich  lie  lived.  Especially  had  he  an  admirable  acquaintance 
,wiil»  the  Scriptures,  which  he  expounded  with  equal  eloquence  and 
clearness,  in  courage,  resolution,  and  decision,  he  was  an  example 
to  aU  reformers. 

7.  Calvin,  ( John^)  a  coadjtitor  of  Lmher  in  the  refonnation,  was 
born  at  Noyon,  m  Picardy,  10th  Jnly,  1509.  His  early  piety  marit- 
ed  him  out  fbr  the  church ;  but  though  he  assumed  the  functions  of 
the  mhiistry,  he  was  too  much  disjfusted  with  the  emper^tions  of 
the  Romish  church,  to  remain  in  her  communion.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Dible  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  abominations  of  the  '^  man 
of  sin."  He  npw  appMed  himiself  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  which 
he  made  great  progress ;  at  the  same  time,  he  extended  his  ac-  • 
quaintance  with  divinity.  He  soon  entered  most  cordiaUy  into  the 
reformation ;  and  his  zeal  and  labo9r  as  a  writer  and  disputant, 
very  essentially,  aided  the  work.  With  difficulty,  however,  he 
escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the  catholics  $  but  his  confidence  in 
God  was  noc  to  be  ^uiken^  and  having  taken  his  position,  he  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  maintained.  He  spent  most  of  his  active  life  at 
CrOMva,  where  he  undeartook  the  ministry,  and  filled  the  chaur  of  the 
professor  of  divinity.  He  Was,  however,  once  expelled  the  place 
on  account  of  refneinff  to  administer  the  sacrament  indiscriminately, 
and  again  expenenced  trouble  in  the  afito  of  Servetus. 

Calvin,  by  his  vast  abilities,  and  by  his  clear  views  of  religion,  at- 
tracted the  attetition  of  the  woild,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  that 
"the  care  of  all  the  churches"  rested  on  him.  Many  of  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Poland,  looked  to  him 
as  their  head,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  by  his  let- 
ters.   He  died,  1564. 

Calvin  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  pie^  and  talents,  and,  though 
not  faultless,  he  has  rendered  such  a  service  to  the  cause  of  evangeli- 
cal truth,  and  of  the  reformation,  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  oi 
posterity!  Scaliger  says;  that  no  commentator  has  better  hit  the 
sense  of  the  prophets  than  he. 

'  8:  Camoens  (Lewis)  is  known  principally  as  the  author  of  the 
Lusiad,  an  epic  poem,  which  has  been  translated  into  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  Europe.  Camoens  is  deservedly  called  the 
Virgil  of  his  country,  and  m  his  work  has  displayed  great  powers 
of  description,  extensave  learning,  and  a  suUhne  imagination. 

Misfortune  marked  his  course  in  life.  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, he  lost  an  eyo,  On  his  return  from  the  Indies,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  better  his  fortune,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  saved  his  life 
with  difiliculty,  b^  swimming  with  his  right  arm,  and  holding  up 
his  poem,  with  his  left. 

Aftei^  he  had  publi^ied  his  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king,  he 
was  cruelly  disappointed^  as  to  patronage ;  and  feeling  all  the  mise- 
ries of  indigcateeand  neglect,  he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  ungrate- 
ful eoimtrymen.    He  li  w^  fifty-two-  years. 
'    0.  Buduuium  (George)  waslwm  in  the  shire,  of  Lenox*  in  Scol- 
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IftDd,  in  1606.  He  early  embraced,  from  conriction,  the  tenets  of  Lu- 
tfier.  and,  as  the  consequence,  suffered  persecution  from  the  catho- 
lics. He  became  .tutor  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  employed  the 
last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  in  writing  the  history  of  bis 
'x>untry.  He  occasionally  resided  in  England  and  France^  but  died 
m  his  native  country,  at  Edinburgh,  1^.  His  history  is  written 
in  a  nervous,  elegant,  and^rspicuous  st)(le>  but  is  occasionally  de- 
ficient in  fidelity  and  accuracy.  He  has  U*  reputation  of  an  able 
scholar,  whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  the  fire,  the  elegance,  and 
the  ffmkea.  of  ancient  literatore,  and  who,  in  a  barbarous  age,  revi- 
ved in  his  poetry,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  Boman  muses. 

10.  Montaigne  ^as  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Perigord,  in 
France,  1533.  He  was  instructed  to  speak  Latin  first  as  his  mother 
tongue.  Disdaining  the  drudgeries  of  law,  for  which  ne  was  intend- 
ed, he  travelled,  with  a  view  to  make  observations  on  men  and  man- 
ners. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  ei\joyed  learned  ease  and  phi- 
losophical society.     His  essays  have  been  repeatedly  published. 

^  They  are  able  and  amusmg  productions,  though  unsafe  to  be  put  in- 
to  the  hands  of  youth,  on  account  of  their  scepticism.  Some  per- 
.sons  have  extravagantly  praised  them. 

11.  Tassp  (Torquato)  was  bom  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1544,  and  derives  his  celebrity  from  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered," an  epic  poem  of  great  merit.  Like  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  it  has  gained  the  palm  of  immortahty.  Tadso  passed  a 
life  of  varied  and  great  sufiering.  Among  other  calamities,  he  was 
confined  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  his  patron,  in  an 
hospital,  for  a  long  time,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane.  Tas- 
so  h^d  fen  guilty  only  of  an  imprudence.  Unfortunately,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  princess  Eleonora,  the  duke's  sister,  and,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  made  bold  to  embrace  her,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  assembly.  For  this  offencjs,  the  unfortunate  lover  was 
obliged  to  mourn  his  disappointment  in  a  tedious  solitude,  rendered 
more  tedious  by  a  lingering  disease,  and  occasional  lunacy.  He  was 
at  last  released,  and  his  merits  as  a  poet  began  to  be  more  known ; 
but  just  as  he  was  on  the  porat  of  receiving  the  laurel  crown  from 
the  pope,  he  suddeiily  expir^  and  that  which  was  to  have  been,  on 
tha  next  day,  his  coronation,  proved  to  be  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion of  his  funeral.    He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

12.  Spenser  (Edmund)  is  deservedly  regarded  as  little  inferior, 
either  in  invention  or  in  judgment  and  true  fire  of  the  muse,  to 
any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  But  with  all  his  t)eauties,  he  was 
fanciful  and  chimerical,  and  without  uniformity,  so  that  his  poem  is 
truly  fairy  land.  His  sublimity,  variety,  and  fertile  imagination,  are 
unfortunately  to  be  set  off  against  his  obsolete  language,  and  heavy 
stanza.    His  Fan-y  Queeq,  is  his  most  celebrated  poem. 

He  was  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  employed  some-f 
what  in  public  life.  At  one  period,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth ;  but 
Desmond's  revolt  m  Ireland,  where  his  property  lay,  piroved  his  ruin. 
He  was  plundered  and  robbed  of  his  estate,  one'of  his  children  wa^ 
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^Mirned  in  Cie  cx>nflagration  of  his  house,  aad  brgkea  m  heiit  Mnd 
Ibrtune,  he  came  to  llondoi^  where  he  died,  in  1596. 


PERIOD  IX. 

The  Tperiod^  the  English  OmvmonweaUh ;  extendhig 
from  the  J^ict  of  Nantes^  1598  ^ears  A.  C,  to  the  death 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  1718  yecars  A.  C. 

FRANCE. 

House  (^  Bourbon. 

Sect.  1 .  Henry  IV.,  had  now  occupied  the  throne  of  Pk  4ncb 
several  years.  He  had  changed  his  reUgion  from  political 
considerations,  but  did  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Calvinists,  by 
whose  aid  he  liad  secured  the  sceptre,  in  granting  the  famous 
Kdict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  tolerated  them,  as  well  as  all 
bis  subjects,  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Henry's  own  great  abilities  and  love  of  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  minister,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  desolations. of  a  thirty  years'  civil 
war,  and  to  place  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  financial  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness. 

France  neVer  had  a  more  popular  sovereign.  His  talents, 
as  a  general  and  statesman,  commanded  respect,  his  person 
was  prepossessing,  bis  manners  a  model  of  good  br^ing, 
and  his  love  of  his  subjects  inspired  a  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  him  in  return.  His  private  and  domestic  life, 
was  however  very  exceptionable,  and  infected,  by  the  force 
of  example,  the  manners  of  the  court  with  no  little  disso- 
luteness. 

§  A  mistress  of  Henry^  an  artful,  intriguing,  ambitious  woman, 
had,  by  consummate  management,  obtained  from  him  a, promise  ot 
marriage.  This  promise,  the  king  showed  to  Sully  ready  signed, 
and  the  minister,  transported  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces.  "  I 
believe  you  are  mad,"  cried  Henry  in  a  rage.  **  It  is  true  1  am  mad," 
replied  Sully,  "  and  I  wish  I  was  the  only  mad  man  in  France.'* 
when,  after  so  keen  an  altercation,  Sully  thought  himself  irreco- 
verably disgraced,  he  received  thebrsvet  of. grand  master  of  the 
ordnance.     .  ^    ' 

Henry,  who  had  lived  through  fifty  conspiracies,  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  »n  assaasia,  named  RaviUac^  after  a  sA^orl  reign  of 
twenty  years,  too  short  lor  the  glory  of  France,  just  as  be 
was  entering  tipcHi  a  splendid^  but  visionary  prcgect,  of  forai- 
inff  Europe  into  a  ChristiaA  r^uWic. 

f  Rav01ac  was  ia  die&perate  t^atholic  bigot,  wfio  had  long  formed  a 
design  to  murder  his  sotereign.  Henry  was  ready  to  Join  his  army 
in  prosecuting  his  singular  scheme,  but  was  detamed  against  his 
will^  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen.  In  the  midst  of 
his  impatience  to  depart,  his  rnhid  was  harrassed  with  sinis&r  fore^ 
bodings,  and  they  were  too  truly  realized  by  the  event  Passing 
along  a  street  in  Paris,  his  coach  became  entangled,  and  his  footmen 
quitting  it  for  a  moment,  RavlIIac,  who  had  followed  nim  secrt;tly  for  a 
long  time,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
midst  of  seven  courtiers.  The  c^ime  of  Ravillac  was  expiated  by  the 
most  horrid  tortures. 

Henry's  project  was  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  settled  powers, 
none  of  which  should  be  suffered  to  make  any  new  acquisitions,  and 
should  altogether  form  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
mutual  balance,  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, however,  that  he  thought  it  practicable.  He  meant  to  effect 
it,  if  at  all,  by  force,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  strongly  wished  to  set 
bounds  to  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  Gtermany  and  Italy.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  have  been  his  only  real  design. 

2.  Ijouis  XIIL^in  his  ninth  year,  succeeded  nis  father,  1610, 
under  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  his  mother.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  prince's  reign,  France,  which  had  arisen 
to  e^riendour  and  prosperity,  under  Henry,  evidently  retro- 
graded. Mary's  partiality  for  her  Italian  courtiers,  disgus^^ 
the  nobility,  and  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder,  began  to  be 
experienced.  But  when  cardinal  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the 
ministry,  after  the  duli^e  of  Luynes,  affairs  wore  a  much 
more  ftivourable  aspect.  He  had  vast  abilities,  and  propor- 
tionable influence,  which  he  successfully  exerted  in  subduing 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
ProtestantS)  and  restraining  the  eiicroachments  of  Austria. 

The  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  were,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  prince  of  Conde,  on  account  of  his  intrigues 
against  the  regent,  and  the  subsequent  temporary  exile  of  the 
regent  herself;  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants  at  Bochelle, 
and  the  siege  of  that  place^  winch  lasted  a  ^eac,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  15,000  lives ;  Uie  junction  of  Louis 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against  the  empe- 
ror Ferdinand  II,,  and  the  revolt  of  the  (hike  of  Orleans, 
supported  hy  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
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i  The  Protestants  were  accused  of  a  design  to  fomr. France  idto 
an  independent  republic,  to  be  divided  into  «ight  circles,  on  tlie 
model  of  those  in  Germany.  Certain  it  is,  that  alieni^ed  by  per- 
secution,  (hey  attempted  to  throw  oi"  their  allegiance,  and  Rochelle, 
was  the  bulwark  aiul  head  quarters  of  their  party.  RicheUeu, 
having  become  master  of  the  court,  the  armies,  and  the  fleets,  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  plan  he  had  long  meditated,  that  of  waging 
war  against  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  resolved  to  exterminate. 
He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Rochelle.  On  this  occasion  he  acted 
as  commander  in  chief;  but  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  the  king- 
for  fear  his  enemies  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence. 

The  Protestants  implored  the  aid  of  Enfldand,  but  were  disappoint- 
ed by  the  tardy  measures  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  garri- 
son and  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  were  resolved,  however,  to  hold  out 
until  the  last  extremity.  For  twelve  months  they  endured  the 
miseries  of  a  siege,  but  were  at  lensth  obliged  to 'yield  to  the  active 
genius  of  the  cardinal.  He  triumphed  over  the  Calvinists,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  most  significant  privileges.  They  never  re- 
covered from  this  blow. 

The  union  of  Xiouis  witli  the'Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  1626, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  in  his  anxiety  to  hum- 
ble the  Austrian  greatness.  He  forgot  his  hatred  of  Protestantism, 
for  a  time,  and  embarked  most  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant pnnc^  who  were  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  avowed  design 
of  suppressing  their  religion,  together  with  the  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire. 

Richelieu's  plans  were  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  laying  aside  theirtheological  disputes, 
conspired  for  the  diminution  of  jPerdinand's  power ;  the  court  o/ 
England  embarked  in  the  same  cause ;  the  Danes  also  took  up  arms, 
and  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  Germa- 
ny. In  the  course  of  events,  the  emperdr  was  effectually  humbled, 
and  a  solid  foundation  was  laid  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  JUonis,  amidst  ill  the  political  intrigiies 
and  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  found  leisure  to  patronize  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  thus  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  French  na- 
tion, beyond  the  honour  acquired  by  feats  of  arms.  The  French 
Academy  owes  its  institution  to  the  genius  of  Richdieu. 

Louis  vliedat  ^e  age  of  forty-three  yeaca  Aflerhehad  been 
married  twenty- three  years,  he  had  two  sons,  Loiiis  XTV.,  and  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans.  During  his  reign,  the  lung  was  a  less  prominent 
object  of  atteniion,  than  lus  minister,  and  is  not  known  to  have  been 
charactferised  by  any  particular  talents  or  virtues. 

3.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1643,  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother.  The  talents  of  this  monarch,  the  vigour  of  his  ad- 
tnini^tratioti,  the  splendid  events  of  his  reign,  his  conquests  and 
reverses,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  and  the    arts 
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under  his  patronage,  have  been  themes  of  deep  inlepest  with 
historians.    He  is  often  styled  the  Great. 

The  most  cons^uous  events  of  bis  reign,  were  his  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  commenced  a  few  days  after  his 
accession,  under  the  duke  of  Enghein  ;  the  civil  commotiom 
called  la-Fronde,  which  grew  out  of  Mazarine^s  ministry  ] 
the  contrition  with  Holland,  in  1672,  in  which  he  was  op* 
posed  by  the  German  «nperor  and  Spain,  and  in  which 
Pmnche  Corate  was  conquered  and  united  to  France ;  the 
rcvocaiion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  the  league  of  Augsbuig 
against  Prance,  by  which  war  was  waged  against  that  coun- 
tiryvhy  Germimy,  Spain,  England,  and  HcUand,  and^  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Louis  acquired  peculiar  glory ;  and  the 
war  of  the  succession,  in  which  he  met  with  woful  reverses, 
from  the  allied  powers,  under  tbt  duke  of  Marlborough)  and 
prince  Eugene. 

.  §  In  ttie  early  war  with  the  Spanisrdfl,  the  duke  of  £iig[heia  gained 
the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  that  of  Fribourg  in  1644;  that  of  Nordlingetl 
in  1645  'y  and  that  of  Duakirk  in  1646.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
aggressors,  having  taken  an  advantage  of  thn  king's  minority,  and 
the  pq[)ular  discontents. 

Th%8e  discontents  arose  from  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
the-  favourite  of  the  regent,  who  was  an  Itsdian,  and  whose  a^'ariee 
was  excessive.  The  burdens  whidi  he  imposed  on  the  people^  and 
%be  consequent  detestation  in  which  he  was  held,  lerminated  in  the 
commotions  of  the  fronde.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  had  a  principal  agency 
in  exciting  this  civil  war.  The  pariiameiit  of  Paris,  and  the  chief 
BobiUty,  took  pert  with  the  rebels.  The  celebrated  general,  Turenn<^ 
idso  aided  the  r^bela,  A  short  pacification  ensued,  but  the  impni-^ 
dent  violence  of  Mazarine,  soon  renewed  the  disorders.  At  length, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed  tl^  right  of  banishing  thisttapopu- 
lar  minister..  When,  ho wever,  the  king  became  of  age.  Mazarine  re- 
sum^  his  station. as  minister,  while  de  Reiz  and  Orleans,  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  were  banished  in  their  turn. 

On  the  dea^  of  Mazarine,  in  1661,  when  Louis  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  and 
by  the  sple^ndour  of  his. projects,  and  the  success  with  whiclrnwiny 
of  them  were  cronmed,  established  throughout  the  ^Ror^,  his  rq>vtaH 
iion  ^  an  able  monar^.  His  war  with  Jlolland  soon  <)Oinniem)ed» 
m  which  Turenne,  and  Coade,  another  great  general  gave  signal 
proofs  of  tijie  sagacity  of  Louis,  in  the  lesdecs  whom  h\}. had  chosen 
to  conduct  his  military  operations.  Although  Spain  and  tiie  empei* 
ror  joined  the  Hollanders^  ye^  Turenne  defeated  the  Imperialists  m 
the  pitched  battles  of  Ensheim,  Mulhausen,jand  Turkheim.  Someh 
tm«e  before,  Conde  had  sigiialized  his  arms  against  Fra^che  CMli^tet 
•yhich  he  subiu;;ated  in  the  space  of  seyent^n  dqvs. 
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08fmil  ^vftrs  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  France, 
and  the  pnnce  of  Orange,  whose  dominions  had  been  so  wanton- 
ly attacked  by  the  French  king,  had  sufl^ient  infliience  witli  England, 
to  obtain  its  alliance  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Louie, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at 
Nimegnen,  in  1678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  France.  Franche 
Comte  was  assured,  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Louis,  and  Spain 
allowed  his  right  by  conquest  to  a  great  proportk»n  of  the  Netherlan^ 

In  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  oC  Nantes^  1665,  the  French  king 
manifested  a  complete  dereliction  both  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The 
toleration  which  was  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV^  was 
taken  away,  their  worship  suppressed,  their  churches  demolished, 
their  ministers  exiled^  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  their  religion, 
was  HMtde  the  condition  with  all  who  choae  to  coatimie  in  their  na- 
Utc  country.  If  they  failed  to  comply  with  this  reqnnement,  death 
was  the  consequence,  whenever  they  could  be  found.  By  ihif 
measure,  the  kingdom  lost,  according  to  some,  800,000  of  her  most  inr 
dustrious  and  use  Ail  citizens,  who  either  perished,  or  driven  into  exile^ 
carried  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France,  into  various  countriea 

The  Leagueof  Augsburg,  in  i686,  was  brought  about  by  William, 
prince  of  Omnge,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Loui^  His  attack  on  Hol- 
land had  betrayed  his  ambhioik,  and  the  splendour  of  his  designs 
eovld  not  but  excite  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  Tictcny 
however,  attended  his  standard  against  all  the  ibrces  of  the  leaguers; 
Hiough  the  valiant  T\]Tenne  had  perilled  hi  battle,  the  able  Conde 
had  retired,  and  Colbert,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any  age^ 
was  no  mqre,  and  their  places  couM  not  be  well  supplied,  yH  me 
name  of  Louis  was  a  host,  and  the  successors  of  those  renowned 
men,  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  Luxemburg  defeated  the 
prince  of  (^ange,  in  the  battleis  of  Steenkirk  aim  Norwinden , 
Noailles  was  victorious  in  Spain  >  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  French,  ravaged  the  Palatinate,'  and  took  many  of  the  most 
impoitani  towns  on  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  brightest  period  of 
bis  reign.    Disaaten  were  soon  lo  f(idlow  him. 

The  extensive  military  ei^rprises  of  Louis,  had  been  attended 
with  enonnoue  expenses.  The  pride  of  the  moh^rch  had  been 
flattered  by  his  victories,  but  no  solid  advantage  had  accrued  to  the 
nation.  The  finances  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  persevering 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  obliged  him  to  conclude  the  peace  of  R3rswick, 
in  1697.  The  war,  however,  was  soon  renewed.  That  was  the  war 
of  the  soccession:  The  nations  engaged  In  it  were  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  empire,  agidnst  France  and'  Spain.  The  avowed  object 
<m  the  part  ol  rae  ibrmer,  was  to  put  the  house  of  Austria  in  pos- 
session of  thu  thnme  of  Spain,  on  the  expected  death  of  Oharles  II., 
vi^outtasue. 

Louis  hatl  passed  his  pHme,  and  lost  his  greatest  genemla  and 
ministers  j  whife  the  armies  of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  the 
alilest  generals  of  the  dge,  and  supported  by  the  treasures  of  the 
united  powers.    The  war  was  earned  on  with  manifest' advantage 
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A  the  Wi  of  the  allies.  The  battle  of  BlenheuB)  in  which  the 
feiglish  Marlborough  began  his  victorious  career,  cost  the  Frendi 
Iweiity  thousand  men.  He  gained,  be^es,  the  battles  of  Ramilie^ 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet  One  or  two  victories  on  the  part  of  th^ 
fmisih.  and  Spanish,  prevented  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  from  aban- 
doning his  possessions  m  Europe.  Louis  sued  for  peace,  and  even 
proposed  very  humiliating  terms ;  but  as  they  were  rejected,  and  the 
hard  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  Philip,  was  insisted  on, 
he  made  one  more  desperate  effort  in  battle,  in  wiiich  he  was  so 
for  successful  as  to  preserve  Philip  on  the  tiirone.  The  change  in 
queen  Anne's  cabinet,  gave  facility  to  propositions  for  peace,  in 
which  the  English  and,  Dutch  secured  many  valuable  acquisitions. 

4.  Louis  died,  agerf  sevehty-seven  years,  having  reigneil 
more  than  seventy-two,  one  of  the  longest  reims  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments. His  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts,  constitutes, 
more  than  any  other  which  he  possessed,  his  claim  to  tlie 
admiration  of  posterity.  No  species  ci  merit  was  suffered  to 
go  unrewarded,  emd  the  finest  models  of  composition  in  the 
French  language,  Were  produced  in  his  reign.  All  kinds  of 
public  works  were  extended  and  improved— the  capital  was 
enlarged  and  beautified,  the  sfdencUd  palace  of  YersaSfes 
erected,  commerce  and  mamzfactures  encouraged,  atid  the 
fine  oanai  of  Languedoc  oonstracted. 

Louis  was  remarkable  for  his  able  administration  of  in- 
ternal aSairs.    Hiisr  sagacity  was  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 

•  selection  of '  his  generedb  and  minbters.  Sendee .  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  femous  Vauban,  whose 

^reat  genius  was  successfully  employed  in  fortifying  towns. 
Colbert  has  been  i^amed.  His  skill  in  finances,  has  acquired 
hiin:d^  immortal  reputation^     The  latter  was  also  a  zealous 

^palroQol  learning,  thus  seconding  the  designs  of  ^hi^  r<^ral 
master.  At  his  suggestion,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Cassini, 
quitted' Italy,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  France,  who  bestpwed  on  him,  and  also  on  Hiiy- 
gens,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  equal,  celebrity,  a  very  large 
pension. 

Louis  was  reckoned  the  handsomest  man  in  his  dominions, 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  politeness  and  uibanity.  Hfej  in- 
t^ect  was  vigqrous,  but  indifferently  cultivated.  It  w;as  the 
great  &tilt  of  Marine,  to  whoia  the  childhood  of  Louis 
was  entrusted,  thai^iie  nogleeted  his  education. .  He  sought 
fer  the  young^mdnandi,  no  other  adcompiisbinents  than  those 
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of  dancing,  fencing,  and  riding,  so  that  when  the  latter  wad 
drawing  on  towarck  manhood,  be  scarcely  knew  how  to  pen 
an  epifitie. 

The  love  of  glory,  was  perhaps  his  ruling  passion,  thoc^h 
he  was  influenced  unduly  by  other  passions,  to  the  indelible 
infamy  of  his  private  life.  How  often  is  it,  that  an  admired 
public  pageant,  lamentably  fails  in  diat  which  constitutes  real 
worth  of  character. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Hov^e  q/*  Stuart.     Cont/monwealth.     RestorcUion  of 
Monarchy, 

6.  The  throhe  <rf  England,  (called  towards  the  close  oi 
the  present  period,  Great  BniTAiif,)  was  ascended  by 
James  I.,  1603,  who  was  the  sixth  kiog  of  Scotland  of  that 
name,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  que^i  oi  Scots*  Thi^  the 
sceptre  passed  with  entire  tranquillity  from  the  house  of 
Tudor,  to  that  of  the  Stuarts-*^n  event  which  was  in  exact 
aocord«nce  with  the  law  of  succession,  aiul  with  the  ex^nress- 
ed  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  uniied  the  two  crowns, 
and  eventually  made  the  two  kingdoms  one. 

§  James  I.,  was  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  YII.  When  Elizabeth 
J  was  dying,  upon  being  rec^ested.to  make  known  her  pleasure  ia 
regard  to  a  ^uocessor,  ^e  ii3plie<l  ^  that  she  had  held  a  royal  scep- 
tre, and  required  no  other  than  a  royal  successor" — which  she  ex- 
plained to  be  one  who  was  then  ictuaHy  a  king,  viz.  "  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots." 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Wallace  arid  Robert 
Brnce,  to  Mary,  the  mothei-  of  James^  and  rival,  of  EBzabeth,  is 
very  summarily  as  follows :    . 

The  son  of  Robert,  was  David  Bruce,  who  began  to  reipn  in  1329. 
During  his  niinority,  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  kmgdom  by 
Edward  BaJiol^  he  was  conveyed  to  France  for  security.  He  was  a 
weak,  but  virtuous  prince,  and  passed  through  many  reverses  of  for- 
tune. He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durhami,  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  remained  eleven  years  in  captivity.  Pe  was  ran- 
.  sonv>d  by  his  subjects,  and  ended  a  .turbulent  reign,  in  1370. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  11.,  his  nephew,  ana  the  grandson  of 
the  great  Robert  Bruce^  whose  reign  of  twenty  years'  continuance, 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  the  English. 

Robert  IH.,  then  ascended  the  Scottish  throne.;  but  his  infirmities 
.  (md  w^BakAecs^  obliged  him  t<». resign  Wj^  g^yf^a^^nx  into  the  hauda 
c  f  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany. 
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Jame?  I^  a  son  of  Robert,  whom  Albany  had  sought  to  murder, 
and  whom  the  English  had  taken  prisoner  iu  his  attempts  to  escape 
to  France,  next  ascended  the  throne,  1424.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
natural  endowments,  and  profited  by  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years 
m  England,  adorning  his  mind  with  every  valuable  accomplish- 
ment The  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorders,  during  the 
regency  of  Albany ;  but  James,  on  his  return,  soon  placed  affairs  on 
a  favourable  footing.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  improvemenf 
and  civilization  of  his  people.  In  restraining  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  however^  as  necessary  to  this  ^nd,  he  incurred  their  enmity, 
and  was  accordingly  assassinated. 

James  H.,  succeeaed  his  father,  1437.  He  inherited  a  portion  of 
his  father^s  talents,  but  possessing  an  impetuous  temper,  he  pursued 
the  plan  of  humbling  the  nobles,  with  excessive  rigour.  Ruling  with 
absolute  authority,  he  was  unconunonly  successful  in  attaining  the 
objects  he  had  in  view,  and  greatly  improved  his  kingdom. 

His  son,  James  HI.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors,  afifeeted 
to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  But  he  was  impolitic  in  attaching  him* 
self  to  mean  favourites ;  and  quarreling  with  the  barons,  he  was  killed 
in  an  insurrection,  1488. 

James  IV.,  a  great  and  most  accomplished  prince,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  was  respected  by  his  uobles,  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  Invading  England  with  a  powerful  army,  he  fell,  with  al- 
most the  whc^e  of  his  nobility,  in  tne  rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of 
Flodden-Field,  1513. 

James  V.,  his  son  and  sucees6or»  was  a  great,  but  uncultivated 
prince.  His  reign  was  long  wad  turbulent,  the  aristocracy  attempts 
mg  to  resume  their  power,  and  he  being  emi^oyed  in  deieating  their 
projete.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  consequence  oi  the  infideli^ 
ty  of  his  troops,  in  a  war  with  the  English,  10,000  of  the  Scots  having 
deliberately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  enemy. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mary,  whose  eventful  life  and  tragical  death, 
have  been  already  narrated. 

6.  Though  the  succession  of  James  I.  was  tranquil,  a  few 
events  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  disturb  his  reign.  One 
event  was,  a  conspiracy  planned  to  subvert  the  government, 
by  seating  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king^  near  re- 
lative, descended,  like  himself,  from  Henry  VII. 

§  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  taken  as  one  of  the  principals  in  this  plot/ 
and  though  be  was  convicted  on  incompetent  evidence,  he  was  only 
reprieved,  noi  pardoned,  and  lay  many  years  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower. 

A  project  ol  a  much  fouler  kind  followed.  This  was  the 
gunpowder  plot,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  catholics,  who, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  from  James,  were  enraged 
beyond  measure,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
Qimily.  lords  and  commons,  at  a  meeting  of  parliartient 
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(  The  plot  was  diseovered,  just  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  executloi^ 
It  was  intended,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators,  to  blow  up  the 
house  in  which  the  parliament  should  assemble^  by  means  of  ttwor 
powder,  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  ceUar  of  the  building. 
Twenty  conopurators  had  sacredly  kept  this  dreadful  secret,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  naif;  but  the  same  bigotry  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
.plot,  was  directed  as  an  engine  by  Providence,  to  reveal  it  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  catholic  member  of  it,  re- 
ceived, from  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter,  advising  him  not  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  intimating  to  him,  obscurely,  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

This,  on  the  part  of  the  member,  was  considered  merely  as  « 
foolish  attempt  to  frighten  him.  He,  however,  showing  it  to  the 
king,  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  latter,  led  him  to  conceive,  that  sJ* 
luslon  was  made  to  danger  from  gunpowder.  The  following  sal- 
ience in  the  letter,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king. 
Though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  sthr,  yet,  I  say,  they  wfll 
receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see 
who  hurts  them."  , 

Search  was  now  determined  to  be  made  in  the  vaults  under  the 
house  of  parliament  With  the  view,  however,  that  they  might  de- 
tect not  only  the  conspiracy,  but  the  conspu^tore^  they  were  quiet 
till  the  night  before  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  plan  oi 
the  king  succeeded.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes,  was  found 
at  the  door,  who  was  immediately  seized,  the  faggots,  and  powder, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  barrels,  discovered,  and  the  very  matciies 
lo  set  iire  to  the  train,  were  detected  in  his  pocket  He  gave  up  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  eighty  in  number,  who,  wiUi  hiinsel^ 
were  all  put  to  death.  * 

7.  The  puritans,  who  had  already  become  conspicuous, 
luiving  first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  indulged  thfe  ex- 
pectation at  the  accession  of  James,  of  meeting  with  special 
favour  from  the  new  monarch,  because  he  had  been  educated 
a  presby  terian.  Their  disappointment,  but  .^specially  the  re^ 
straints  and  persecutions  which  they  endured,  forced  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  new  world,  where  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  nation. 

Domestic  events,  such  as  have  been  rec6rded,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished the  reign  of  James.  He  exerted,  and  ¥nished  to 
exert,  no  influence  aln*oad.  His  diepoeition  was  altogether 
pacific.  When,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  solicited 
to  join  in  a  league  with  Henry  IV.,  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  northern  crowns,  to  repress  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
scheme. 

The  Stuarts,  as  well  as  Tudors,  were  strenuous  advocates 
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lot  the  royal  {»nerogative,  in  die  widest  exercise,  lliis  was 
ospecially  the^  case  with  James.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
tt^  Puritans,  5m  account  of  their  notions  of  liberty,  and  took 
part  with  the  established  church.  It  was  a  fiivourite  maxitn 
with  liiin— «'^  No  bishop,  no  king."  But  the  minds  of  English- 
men were  undergoing  a  change.  Light  had  increased,  and 
juster  notions  of  the  peq)le's  rights  began  to  obtain.  The 
opposition  of  parliament  to  the  royal  prerogative,  was  carried 
to  a  great  height,  and  kid  tlie  foundatkm  of  those  fatal  strug- 
gles which,  in  the  next  reign,  subverted  the  monarchy. 

James  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  Eng- 
land, and  of  nearly  his  whole  life  over  Scotland.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  this  prince,  is  not  free  from  itproach.  His 
disposition,  however,  was  mild ;  and  his  reign,  though  not* 
glorious,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word,  was  yet,  *  in  many 
respects,  happy  and  prosperous  to  his  people.  On  them  he 
bestowed  the  care  of  a  parent. 

§  James  was  ingenious  and  learned,  and  yet  pedantic  withal.  Of 
flattery,  he  was  excessively  fond,  and  there  were  parasites  to  deal  it 
out  to  him  without  measure.  Chi  a  certain  occasion,  he  publicly 
proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  mo- 
ney, when  he  wanted  it,  without  the  formality  of  parliaments. 
"  Gtod  forbid,"  replied  the  obsequious  Neile,  bishop  of  Durham,  "  but 
that  you  should,  for  you  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils." 

James  is  said  to  have  been  pusillanimous  in  life,  but  he  shewed 
himself  courageous  in  death,  being  so  composed  as  to  close  his  own 
eyes  m  his  last  struggle.  Perhaps,  a  people  who  delighted  in  war, 
and  valued  blood  and  treasure  less  than  the  splendour  of  battles  and 
conquests,  were  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  pri|;^ciples  that 
guided  the  public  conduct  of  this  prince.  Hence  the  contempt, 
which  has  sometimes  been  expressed  against  his  benisn  and  gentle 
policy.  Saving  his  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  his  attempt 
to  sustain  thein,  there  was  nothing,  during  this  reign,  to  mar  the. 
happiness  of  a  great  people. 

Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  records  of  genius,  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon,  besides  others,  adorned  the  times  of  James,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Charles  I.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1625.  The  king- 
dom, at  this  time,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  the 
principles  of  liberty  had  expanded  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  subjects,  and  they  demanded  a  more  liberal  system  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  than  was  observed  by  \m 
immediate  predecessors.     This  demand,  however,  Cbourlea 
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nft^t^d't  and  besbewecl  th^at  h^  poesesaod  ttie  samei^lHtnMry 
pripcipl^  mUi l^ fetber^  without. ibepnidence  oC  the  laU«r. 

The  refinal  of  ike  pariiament,  to  gmnt  adequate  siqpplks^ 
Cm:  enabling  the  king  to  carry  cm  a  war,  first-m  support  of  his 
bit)lber4n-kw,  the  Eleotor  Palatine,  and  edterwaids  with 
France  and  Spain,  led  Charles  to  adopt  the  sesiriution  oi 
ruling  without  their  aid,  and  of  levying  money  in  the  most 
illegal  forms. 

$  The  roanitetatioD  of  a  trrannioal  dispoiEtttion,  on  the  part  of 
Charlef ,  firai  soured  the  minds  of  bis  parHameoib  agakist  him.  Bo- 
ing  engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king  could  not  brook  tBe  denial  of  sup- 
plies, ana  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament,.and  issued  warrants 
for  borrowing  money  of  the  subject.  A  new  parliament  was  found 
equally  uneom^ying,  and  evinced  its  jei^ousy  of  the  king,  by  the 
-impeaehmeiit  of  his  minister,  BUckington.  €hai^e&^  however, 
avenged  the  insult,  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  A  quarrel  thus  began,  received  continued  additions  from 
new  causes  of  offence. 

The  king,  in  his  wars  with  France,  sent,  troops  to  assist  the  Frend< 
calvinists ;  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  under  Buckingham, 
they  were  obliged  t^  return  to  England.  Rochelle  was,  in  conse^ 
quence,  reduced  to  extremity,  by  which  the  protestant  interest  re- 
ceived an  irrevocable  Wow  in  France,  The  blame  of  every  public 
miscarriage  w^  thrown  upon  Buckingham,  who  sheltered  hunself 
under  the  royal  protection,  till  he  was  assassinated  by  one  Felton, 
just  as  he  was  reafdy  to  embark  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle. 

The  death  of  this  worthless  favourite,  however,  did  not  deter 
Charles  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  English  patriots, 
in  that  enlightened  age,  justly  considered  as  so  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny. His  impositions  upon  trade,  without  the  voice  of  parliament, 
many  of  the  merchants,  and  some  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, refused  to  pay. 

A  new  parliament,  which  was  now  convoked,  exhibited  a  spirit 
of  determined  reformation.  A  petition  of  right  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  which  declared  the  illegality  of  raising  money  without  their 
sanction,  or  enforcing  loans  from  the  subject ;  annulled  all  taxes  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of 
martial  law ;  and  Charles  was  obliged,  with  much  r^ctance,  to 
give  his  assent  to  this  great  retrenchment  of  prerogatives.  The 
taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usually  been  continued  from 
one  reign  to  another.  On  tUw  ground,  the  king  conceived, he  was 
warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant;  and  a  meqiber  of  the 
house  of  commons  refusing  to  pay  them,  was  imprisoned.  A  com- 
ii^otion  being  excited,  parliament  was  dissolved. 

9.  About  this  time,  a  great  number  of  Puritans,  weary  of  the 
restraint  they  experienced  in  England,  under  the  domineering 
spirit  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  embarked  for  Amen- 
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CI^  wiierethej  spread  the  UbeNy  of  wbieh  tbcy  w«re  4epiiv«d 
at  home.  But  at  length  the  enemies  of  that  sect  prevailed 
on  the  kiiig  to  forbid  these  emigrations.  This  providentially 
proved  a  very  mihappy  affak  for  Charles,  inasmuch  as  John 
Hampden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Oomwell,  were  prevented 
from  going. 

§  Hampden  rendeited  himself  ilhistrious,  by  his  talents  and  yirtae, 
and  particolariy  by  the  firm  stand  he  made  a^nst  the  iDegal  impo- 
sition called  ship  money.  He  revised  to  pay  a  small  sum,  that  had 
been  levied  against  him,  and  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  En- 
gitshmen,  by  rising  a  le^l  proseeatlon.  All  Bnghmd  was  deeply 
interested  hi  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  ^ourable  result  which  he 
realist  thougb  the  venal  judge  decided  the  eause  against  hioL 
The  people  be^n  to  see  their  danger. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  feeling  was  running  strongly  in  favour 
of  Puritanism,  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  Laud,  with  a  most 
intemperate  and  insulting  zeal,  was  engaged  hi  loading  the  church 
with  new  ceremonies.  Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  train  for 
some  time ;  but  attempting  likewise  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Scots,  the  most  violent  commotions 
were  product.  A  bond,  termed  the  National  Covenant,  containing 
an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  reli^ous  innovations,  was  subscribed  in 
Scotland,  by  all  ranks  and  conditions.  To  maintain  this  proceeding, 
die  Scotch  reformers  took  up  arms,  and  soon  marched  into  the 
heart  of  England. 

At  the  same  time^  a  catholic  rebellion  arose  in  Ireland,  which  the 
people  imputed  to  the  arts  of  the  royalists;  and  to  complete  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  the  parliament,  which  had  been  necessarily  convoked 
proceeded  to  such  extremities  in  its  acts,  that  they  were  considcrea 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  king  «uid  his  party. 

10.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  the  sword  was 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  The  two  houses  of  parliament 
took  into  their  hands  the  force  constituted  by  the  militia  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  1642.  Several  battles  were  fought,  du- 
ring three  or  four  consecutive  years,  with  various  success; 
but  at  length  the  royalists  were  overcome,  and  the  king 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  cause  of 
Charles  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, all  the  friends  of  the  established  church,  and  all  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  ;  that  df  the  parliament,  by  the  city 
of  London,  and  most  of  the  great  towns,  and  aU  the  dissen- 
ters fi'om  the  establishment.  Cavaliers  was  the  term  applied 
to  the  supporter^  of  the  king — ^Round  Heads  to  those  Of  the 
pariiament 
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{Tbeferiiameiit^fnorderto  enry  on  hostilities  wkh  the  grnUer 
Motpect  of  8ucce9s,  had  entered  into  a  strict  confedemcy  with  the 
Scots,  who  were  already  in,  a  menacing  attitude.  The  new  bond 
which  they  formed,  was  more  specific  m  its  objects  than*  the  former, 
and  more  determined  in  its  spirit  It  was  called  the  ^  Schema 
League  and  CoTenant,"  and  it  brought  an  aoce^ion  of  20^009  men 
to  the  forces  of  the  parliament 

Oliver  Cromwell,' an  officer  under  FairfaXi  general  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  reality,  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  a^my.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  destined  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  part  in  the  transactions  of  this  period.  The  two  first 
battles,  viz.  those  of  EdgehiU  and  Newbury,  wei^e  &vourable  to  the 
royalists ;  but  those  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby^  terminated  in 
their  overthrow.  Never  were  the  morals  and  religion  of  an  army 
more  carefully  watched,  than  those  of  the  soldiers  of  CromwdL 
Previously  to  each  battle,  it  was  customary  with  them>  individually, 
to,  spend  some  time  in  prayer. 

When  the  king  was  taken  by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  af- 
t^r  having  been  delivered  up  by  the  Scots,  among  whom  he  had 
sought  protection,  he  was  conveyed  first  to  Hurst  castle,  and  then 
to  Windsor,  and  at  last  to  London.^  The  parliament  at  this  time, 
influenced  by  Cromwell,  having  declared  it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy 
war  against  his  parliament,  a  court,  consisting  of  133  men,  were  ap- 
point^ to  try  him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Charles  de- 
dined  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  court,  and  refused  to  plead.  He  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  was  beheaded  the  third 
day  afterwards,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fotal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of  January, 
164^  Charles  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  calling  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in  adjusting  his  dress. 
As  he  was  preparing  for  the  block,  he  observed,  in  reply. to  some 
exhortations  addressed  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  London,  "  I  go  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  He  submitted  to  the  stroke  with  entire  resigna- 
tion. 

Charles  had  many  virtues,  and,  in  private  life,  was  estimable  and 
engaging,  beyond  most  princes.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had  unfortu 
nately  imbibeid,  In  his  education,  the  arbitrary  principles  which  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors;  but  with  the  disadvantage  of: living  in  an 
a^re  and  country,  in  which  a  khig  could  not  be  a  tyrant  with  impu- 
nity. He  deceived  the  parliament  too  often  for  them  to  trust  him, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  much  inferior  to 
him  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  while  he  paid  an  unwise  deference 
to  the  advice  of  hw  ^ueeti,  who  was  a  bigoted  papist  Granger 
says,  ^  He  would  have  made  a  nuieh  better  figure  in  privi^  life, 
than  he  did  upon  a  tiirone," 

'  We  may  lament  the  fate  of  Charles,  as  severe,  and  perhaps  unne- 
cesBar3r ;  and  must  condemn  several  of  the  acts  of  the  republicans 
as  passionate  and  oppressive ;  yet  Providence  seems  to  have  ovcmried , 
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the  events  of  the  times,  for  the  advancement  of  civil  liberty,  and  tot 
the  isenerai  good  of  mankind.  Had  Charles  lived^  England  might 
have  been  still  governed  by  despots,  instead  of  limited  monarchs. 

Charles  was  an  author,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Icon  Basi- 
like,a  work  which  appeared  soon  after  the  king's  death,  and  excited 
much  commiseration  for  his  fate,  has  often  been  attributed  to  him. 
The  authorship  of  that  work,  however,  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
If  Charles  wrote  it,  his  talents,  in  composition,  must  have  been  much 
superior  to  diose  of  most  contemporary  scholars.  Hume  considers 
It  the  best  prose  composition  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  to  be  found  m  the  English  language :  and  IVIiraeli  remarks,  that 
the  political  reflections  it  contains,  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
Tacitus. 

In  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  ^  Majesty  hi  Misery,"  the  following  stan- 
zas win  riiow  his  manner  in  poetry. 

"  With  my  own  power  mjr  maiesty  they  wound. 
In  the  king's  name,  the  king  himself 'a  uncrownM  % 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy- the  diamond. 

Febns  attain  more  privilege  than  I, 
They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  di6 ; 
*Tb  death  to  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.*' 

11.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  monarchy  in  England  was 
dissoived,  and  the  house  of  lords  was  abolished  as  useless,  by 
the  commons.  The  forms  of  aO  public  business  w^e  change 
ed  from  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  hber- 
ties  of  England.  Religion  shared  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
times. 

§  Pre^3rterianism,  which  had  succeeded  episcopacy,  now  began  to 
yield  to  the  independent  interest  Cromwell  so  managed,  as  to 
tran^r  to  the  army,  the  power  which  the  parliament  had  not  bng 
before  taken  into  their  own  hands.  Presbyterians  had  been  mostly 
excluded  from  parliament,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  re- 
mained, termed,  in  derision,  the  Rump,  was  composed  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  Cromwell's  influence.  As  is  often  the  cas^  the  milita- 
ry power  proved  fetal  to  those  Presbyterians  who  haa  employed 
it  to  effect  their  own  purposes. 

Ig.  The  confusions  which  overspread  England,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  monarchy,  could  be  settled  only  by  the  great 
influence,  both  civil  and  military,  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom^ 
well,  who  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age  in  which  he  tived| 
and  for  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act. 

§  The  situation  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  gave  some  hiquietude  to 
the  new  republic.  The  duke  of  Ormon^  at  the  head  of  16,000 
men,  had  recovered  many  places  in  the  former  country,  from  the 
parliament;  while  in  Scotland,  Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  ontheconditionof  his  strict  observance  of  the  covenant.  Crom- 
weU,  Mth  his  usual  cunning,  procured  for  hunself  the  appouitment 
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of  rommander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  He  accordingly  paaaed  otcr  tc 
that  country,  and  9non  put  an  end  to  the  successes  and  authority  of 
Ormond.  He  next  marched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  ltl,000 
men,  and  defeated  the  royalist  covenanters,  m  the  battle  of  Dunliar. 
Upon  the  retreat  of  their  army  into  England,  Cromwell  pursued  it 
thither,  and  overtaking  it  at  Worcester,  the  whole  was  annihilated  by 
him  in  one  desperate  battle.    The  king  was  obliged  to  flee. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  many  adventures,  that  the 
latter  effected  his  escape.  He  first  retired  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house 
on  tlie  borders  of  StaflBordshire,  inhabited  by  one  Penderdl,  a  fa^ 
mer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  four  brother&  served  him  with 
unshaken  fidelity.  They  clothed  him  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  and 
employed  him,  like  themselves,  in  cutting  feggots,  and  he  partook 
of  theur  homely  fare.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  enemies  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  ascended  an  oak,  where  he  was  effectually  ccni- 
cealed  a  whole  day,  among  the  leaves.  In  this  situation,  he  saw  seve- 
ral of  his  pursuers  pass  by,  whom  he  overheard  expressing  theii 
wish  to  be  able  to  find  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards  known,  and 
Tenerated,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  He  succeeded,  evmitu- 
ally,  in  reaching  France. 

The  republic,  at  this  era,  acted  with  uncommon  vigour.  Admiral 
Blake,' and  other  naval  ofllcers,  now  carried  the  terror  of  the  English 
name,  by  sea,  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Under  his  command,  t 
War  with  Holland  was  ably  maintained  against  the  cdebrated  Dutch 
commanders,  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  ;  but  the  advantage  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  1600  of  the  Dutch  ships 
The  famous  Navigation  act,  which  the  parliament  passed  at  this  time 
had  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  commerce  ana  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  land  army,  at  this  time, 
Cromwell  remonstrated  against  it,  and  demanded  a  new  parliam^it 
But  this  meet*mg*with  no  regard,  he  entered,  in  great  rage,  into  the 
house,  attended  by  900  soldiers,  and,  loading  the  parliament  with 
reproaches,  bade  them  be  ^one,  and  give  place  to  honester  men.  The 
republic  of  England,  ^hich  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three 
months,  was  thus,  in  a  moment,  annihilated,  April  20th,  1653. 

Cromwell,  however,  though  he  had  seized  the  reins,'  could  not 
well  deny  his  subjects  a  parliament  He  therefore  sumo^ned  144 
persons  m  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  assemble  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  They  «e^e  his  creatures ;  and  though  some 
of  them  possrased  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  they  were 
generally,  as  Clarendon  says.  ^  a  pa<^  of  w^ik,  senseless  fellows, 
fit  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than 
it  was  vet."  This  body  was  called  Praise  God  Barebones'  parlia- 
ment, from  the  name  of'^a  certain  member,  a  leather  seller,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speaking.  Incompetent  to  their  duties,  they 
re-delivered  to  Cromwell,  at  the  expiration  of  five  months,  the 
Instrument  they  nad  received  from  him,  calling  them  together,  and 
besought  him  to  take  care  of  the  commonwealth 
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13.  The  supreme  power  of  the  natioiiy  dow  passing  into 
tlie  bands  of  Cromwell  and  his  Council  of  officers,  he  was 
declared,  by  the  latter.  Protector  of.  the  Commonwealth  erf 
iSngland,  with  the  title  of  Highness,  1654.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  exercised  greater  power,  than  had  ever  been  annexed 
U)  the  regal  dignity.  He  gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  General  Monk,  and  sent  his  own  son,  Henry 
to  govern  Irdand.  Administering  the  government  witl)  ear 
ergy  and  ability,  and  granting  religious  toleration,  the  repub- 
lic greatly  flourished.  Its  rights  were  respecteH  abroad. 
Success  attended  the  usurper,  both  in  ne^ociation  and  battle. 
In  an  engagement  which  was  fought  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders,  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon 
after  surjende^,  \yaa  by  agreement,  delivered  to  Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  of  his  administra- 
licaiy  he  was  nev;er  popular,  either  with  the  roy^li^ts  or  repub* 
Ucand.  He  bad  subverted  the  freedoni^of  his  country,  and 
hia  professions  passed  for  nothing.  He  had  reached  a  fearful 
elevation,  and  was  consequently  kept  in  perpetual  inquietude. 
Neither  society  nor  solitude  could  soothe  his  agitated  miiM]. 
Fearing  assassination,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  liis 
^ards,  and  changed  the  plac^  of  his  sleqiing,  every  few 
nights.  Seized  At  length,  with  a  slow  fever,  he  died  A-  C. 
1658,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age-         ,  ; 

5  in  regard  to  the  diaracterof  Oliver  Cromwdl^  what  was  said  of 
Cinna,  luis  been  applied  U>  him.  ^^He  attempted  those  things 
which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on  ;  and'  achieved  Ihogp  In 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded." 
This,  however,  is  the  judgment  ntther  of  att  enemy  than  friend. 
Respecting  his  capacity,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  but  n^ankind 
have  viewed  his  morai  qualitiees  in  very  diflferent  Fights.  He  has  in 
this  icfspect  been  oftener  condemned  than  approved.  Indeed,  he 
is  no  iavourite  of  history,  as  no  man  of  equal  merit  or  fewef  faults, 
has  been  so  often  held  up  to  suspicion,  derision,  or  hatred.'  Thei^ 
are,  however,  those  who,  wfiile  they  ]»*omptiy  cottdehift  hisdissinui- 
latjon  and  amMttoiij  can  see  muck  toi  admire  in  ithe  strict  moraUty 
and  devotions  of  a  man,  who,  in  private  life  appar^fly  reverenced 
the  institutions  of  religion. 

,14.  Richard  Cromwell,  by  the  father's  dying  request,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  tb?  prptectorate,,  He  ifvasi  acknowledged 
in  all  parts  of  ihs  empire^  ^ .  but  asv^ie  wanted  re^lution,  and 
possessed  nope  pf-  those  art-s  wt^fi  take  with  tiie  soldiery,  he 
soon  signed  his  own  abdication,     tie  retirecil  to  private  life, 
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und  bis  virtueti  secured  to  him,  rare  enjoyment  to.  extreme 
old  age.  f  '       . 

15.  After  the  abdication  of  Richatd  Cromwell,  Charles 
n.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  bfa  ancestors,  16^.  The 
•short  interval  that  oc<:urred,  was  a  season  of  anarcby. 

§  The  restoration  was  effected  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  neither  peace  nor  protection  could  be 
obtained,  unless  the  ancient  order  of  things  shomd  be  re-estiiblished. 
Monk,  a  man  of  military  abtiities,  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  thif 
change  in  the  sentiknents  of  the  people ;  and  after  temporizing  ii* 
various  shapes,  rendered  himself  master  of  the  parliament,  through 
jvhich  Charles  was  duly  acknowledged. 

16.  Charles,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
his  reign,  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  subjects,  b]^ 
means  of  his  pei*sonal  appearance  and  accomplishments,  and 
of  the  superior  character  of  his  intellect  He  wto  easy  in 
manners,  unaffectedly  pohte,  gay  in  his  temper,  lively,  witty, 
knd  a  great  observer  oi  men  and  things.  It  must  be  added, 
also,  that  he  was  base  and  unprincipled,  and  became  at  ki^^ 
immersed  in  pleasure  and  indolence.  He  was  periboiiUy  a 
favourite  with  his  subjects,  and  continued  so  to  be ;  although 
the  government  became  unpopular,  after  the  king  was  ao 
immersed  in  private  gratification,  as  to  negleot  the  true  in- 
terests of  his  realm.  Still,  in  this  case,  he  escaped  the  re- 
proaches which  he  merited,  and  most  of  the  odiiim  of  ex- 
travagance and  unsuccessful  public  measures,  fell  on  his  ad- 
visers. The  whole  rojral  party  were  so  elated  at  the  return 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  were  dissolved  in  thoughtless 
jollity,  and  many  of  the  republicans,  especially  the  vounm 
part  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  nom  w 
gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  During  this  reigp, 
dissipati^on  and  infidelity  became  greatly  prevalent 

Charles  was  distinguished  by  the  same  arbitrary  notions 
.  which  ha4  prevailed  with  his  ancestors ;  and  though  there 
•  were  many  sUiiggles  Ukft  -those  in  th^  preceding  reigns,  a 
^surprising  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  tt^  peo- 
ple in  general,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  escaped  the  &te 
of  his  father.     The  slavish  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  now  came  into  repute,  opposed  indeed  by 
.  the  enemies  of  tJie  6rown.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing ej:>ithets  of  Whig  and  Tory— the  fwrn^:  oppos- 
ing the  crown,  the  latter  advocating  it.     This  is  a  distmctiott 
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of  parties  still  existing.  The  Whigs  have  always  fevotmd 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Tories,  those  of  the  monarch. 

In  consequence  of  high  church,  or  tory  principles,  an  act 
of  unifomifty  in  religion  was  passed,  by  which  two  thousand 
Presbyterian  ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

§  We  may  .enumerate  among  the  otlier  events  of  this  reign,  tlie 
following— an  act  of  indemnity,  by  which  ten  only,  out  of  twenty* 
eiglit  who  were  tried  and  condemned  for  the  murder  of  the  king, 
were  devoted  to  death — the  sale  of  Dunkirk  for  £400.090,  requir<3 
by  the  prodigality  of  Charles,  and  which  he  soon  squandered  upon 
his  pleasures^ — ^the  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure, w^  attended  with  no  material  benefit — a^d  finally,  the 
measures  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  (afterwards 
James  II.)  consisting  of  numerous  attacks  upon  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  people,  mingled  with  party  intrigues,  plots,  and 
conspiracies. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charies  expired,  the  Whigs  became  predomi- 
nant in  parliament,  and  raging  furioudy  against  the  Catholics,  in- 
sisted on  the  king's  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York.  This  affidr  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  two 
parliaments  in  succession.  The  consequence  was,  that  England  was 
thrown  into  a  flame.  But  the  king  took  measures  to  crush*  or  in- 
timidate the  opponents  of  the  court  Lord  Russel,  who  had  been 
r^siarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  popish  succession,  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  several  other  distinguished  protestants,  were  triw,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  ground  of  proceeding  against  them, 
was  a  pretended  cona^racy  in  favour  of  reform,  called  tlie  Rye- 
House  Plot  A  pretended  Pqpish  Plot  had,  previously  to  this,  been 
disclosed  by  the  unprincipled  Titus  Gates,  by  means  o[  which  Lord 
Stafford  and  some  other  Catholics  were  condemned  and  executed. 

17.  It  was  thought  that  Charles,  having  been  guilty  of 
arbitrary  conduct,  intended  to  take  some  measures  for  tlie 
future  quiet  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  (^  illness,  and  after  languishing  a  few  days,  expired,  1685, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

§  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  tlie  character  of 
Charles,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  he  was  a  genius,  he  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  lie  chose 
rather  to  be  a  pensioner  of  France,  from  whose  king  he  received 
£200,000  a  yew,  for  the  concealed  purposes  of  establishing  popery 
and  despotic'powcr,  than  the  arbiter  of  Europe.    Rochester's  epi- 

frammatic  jest,  that  Charles  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never 
id  a  wise  one,"  forms  a  tolerable  motto  for  his  "  picture  in  little." 
Charles^  it  is  said,  had  a  constant  maxim,  which  was,  never  to 
fall  out  with  any,  let  the  provocation  be  ever  so  great ;  by  which  lie 
observed,  he  had  foimd  great  benefit  all  his  life ,  and  the  rea.sou  he 
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gsffi  fyr  H  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  soon  it  might  lie  necessary 
H>r  him  to  have  tiiem  again  for  his  liest  friends,  it  lias  likewise 
been  said  of  this  king,  that  had  he  loved  business  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe.  . 

Dry  den  did  not  scruple  to  laud  this  prince,  in  a  fulsome  manner 
as  in  the  lines, 

"Truly  good  and  truly  sreai : 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set." 

18,  On  the  death  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  York  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  king  under  the  tide  of  James  IT.,  1685. 
The  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  little  more  than  the 
weak  and  irresolute  efforts  of  a  bigotted  and  tyrannical  prince, 
to  introduce  popery ;  an  attempt  so  absurd,  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  the  least  encouragement  from  the  pope  himself. 

§  The  capacity  of  James  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  subversion 
of  those  deep  and  solid  foundations,  which  supported  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  of  his  people.  The  share  which  he  had  in  his  fother^ 
sufferings  had  not  sufficiently  taught  him,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  too  strong  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  to  be 
easily  allayed.  He  was  so  violent  and  precipitate  in  his  conduct,  that 
he  nef  er  failed  to  counteract  his  own  purposes;  and  he  established  the 
protestant  religion,  on  a  firmer  ba-sis  than  ever,  by  his  wild  attempts 
to  introduce  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though  he  ascended 
the  throne  with  many  advantages,  he  could  never.sit  easy  in  it)  and 
having  taught  even  the  advocates  of  non-resistance,  to  resist,  he  wae 
forced  to  reUnquish  a  crown,  which  he  was  absolutely  unfit  to  wear. 

19.  One  of  the  principled  events  of  his  reign,  was  the  re 
bellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II.,  who  undertook  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  defeated  at 
Bridgewater,  by  the  king's  forces,  taken  prisoner,  and  be- 
headed. Had  this  victory  been  managed  with  prudence  by 
James,  it  would  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  authority ; 
but  the  cruelty  with  which  the  revolt  was  punished,  and  the 
rash  confidence  with  which  this  success  mspired  the  king, 
led  to  his  ruin.  That  most  profligate  of  all^the  judges  that 
ever  sat  on  the  English  bench,  Jeffries,  aided  the  king  in 
the  work  ot  murder,  to  an  extent  that  has  called  down  on 
him  the  execrations  of  mankind.  He  was  wont  to  boast  of 
the  numbers  whom  he  had  adjudged  to  the  gallows. 

The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  by  the  offensive  and 
tyrannical  measures  which  James  took  to  establish  poper):; 
and  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  applied  for 
relief  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  manied  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James.     WiUiam  accordingly  f  mbark- 
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ed  for  England,  with  an  acmy,  ami  aetennined,  aspreeaUy  to 
retjuest,  to  assume  the  government, 

§  Upoa  the  arrival  of  the  prince^  he  was  joined,  not  only  by  the 
ivhigs,  but  by  many  whom  the  king  had  considered  his  best  friends. 
Even  his  daughter  Anne,  inspired  with  protestant  zeal,  deserti^ 
him,  and,  with  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  joined  the 
mvader. 

Upon  this,  James,  reasonably  filled  with  distrnst  of  hig 
people,  fled  to  France,  where  the  palace  of  "St  Germain  was 
assigned  him ;  but  as  one  remarks,  "  the  convent  of  La 
Trappe  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  retreat''  In 
France,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 

A  convention-parliament  declared  the  king's  flight  an  ab- 
dication, and  settled  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary. 

§  The  dukft  of  Buckingham  gave  this  character  of  the  two  royal 
brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  that  "  the  elder  could  see  things  if  he 
would,  and  the  younger  would  see  things  if  he  could." 

On  the  access  of  James,  an  address  of  the  quakers  to  him,  is  high- 
ly characteristic  of  that  shrewd  sect  "  We  come  to  condole  the 
death  of  our  friend  Charles;  and  we  are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter  from  the  chiu'ch  of 
England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  thou  wouldst  grant  the  same 
liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself,  and  so  we  wish  thee  weU.  Far&> 
weU." 

20.  William  and  Mary  now  ascended  the  throne.  This 
event  constitutes  what  the  British  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
the  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  In  the  settlement  which 
was  then  made  of  the  crown,  the  sole  adminis^raticm  remain- 
ed in  the  prince.  The  protestant  successicm  was  secured ; 
religious  tderation  granted,  and  presbjrterianism  re-establish- 
ed in  Scotland.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  also  made,  in 
which  the  chief  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined.  The  powers  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  nM»'e  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  ex- 
actly defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English  go* 
vernment 

§  A  revolution  became  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  nqw  generally  established  in  Britain,  and 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  from,  their  arbitrary  notions, 
entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  a  large  portion  of  their  subjects. 
There  was,  however,  a  class,  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  who  held 
tlie  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
bifihopo.  Numbers  of  these,  looking  upon  James  as  their  lawful 
king,  and  refusing  to  ti^e  thejpath  of  allegiance  to  William,  wore 
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depriTed  of  thdr  stations.    Hence,  tliey  were  8t3rled  **  non-jurors 
high-churchmen,  and  Jacobites.** 

21.  WMIiam  experienced  a  <kgree  of  trouble  from  Ireland, 
as  that  country  stUl  adhered  to  James.  The  latter,  being 
assisted  by  Louis  XIY.,  landed  with  some  French  forces  in 
Ireland,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Irishmen. 
William,  howevw,  defeated  them,  in  the  memoraUe  battle  of 
Boyne,  and  the  country  submitted  to  the  new  king. 

During  most  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  nation  was 
involved  in  many  active  wars.  Their  principal  cause  was 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  These  wars  were  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  success,  though  without  any  distinguished 
actions,  unless  it  be  the  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue.  The  peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  hostilities,  an(l  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  power  of  France  was  weakened.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  William  acted  in  his  foreign  wars,  was,  the 
balance  of  power,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 

§  Louis,  who  used  James  to  promote  his  own  interest,  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With  this  object 
he  famished  him  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  exiled  prince  re- 
paired to  La  Hogiie,  whence  he  was  ready  to  embark  for  England. 
The  English  admiial,  Russel,  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
France,  with  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire-ships. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleets  m^et  off  La  Hogue ;  and, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  ten  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  French,  who  had  fifly-three  ships  of  the  line,  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  fleet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  hazard  anoth^ 
battle  by  sea.  Jaaaes  returned  in  despab  to  St.  G^niaiiis,  where  he 
died,  in  1701,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  or  his  age^  havkig,  some  time 
before  his  death,  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  grandeur,  and 
subjected  himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  His 
body,  brains,  and  heart,  like  those  of  Richard  I.,  Ivere  deposited  io 
difl^rent  cemeteries. 

22.  After  the  death  of  James,  notwithstanding  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  had  been  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
his  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  at  St.  Grermains, 
and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of  Versaiil^.  This  act  so 
exasperated  the  British  natbn,  that  both  houses  of  parliament 
assured  his  majesty,  that  they  Would  assist  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  xvgainst  all  his  enemies,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  joined  in  a  cry  for  war  with  France.  While  Wil* 
liam  was  making  preparations  for  the  approaching  coufllci, 
he  was  suddenly  removed  bv  death,  in  the  fifty-eecond  year 
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frf  his  agie,  and  focrle^dth  of  his  feign,  Hi^^roellent  o(»i8ort, 
aud  partner  in  the  throne,  died-  seven  years  before  him,  of  the 
small  pox. 

{  In  pmon,'William  was  small  and  slend^*  His  complexion  wns 
brown,  his  nose  Roman,  and  his  eye  piercing.  His  genius  was  pen#- 
trating,  and  his  judgment  sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant, 
and  better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love. 

During  tliis  reign,  the  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 

huids  coounenced,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 

dd^t    A  akandftng  army,  too,  was  first  san<^ned  by  parliament,  in 

'  the  time  of  this  prince,  a  measure  only  to  be  defended  by  the  relar 

live  situation  of  Europe; 

23.  The  erown  now,  (1702,)  devolved  on  Anne,  the 
second  daughter  of  James  IT.,  who  was  married  to  George, 
prince  of  Denmark.  Her  reign  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  British  history.  The  arms  of  Elngland  were  every  where 
triumphant,  nor  were  the  achievementi?  of  its  scholars  less 
conspicuous.  The  great  names  of  Newton,  Locke,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  others,  have  immortalized  the  times  of  the  "  Good 
dueen  Anne,"  as  she  has  been  familiarly  called.  Though 
not  endowed  with  supeiioi*  talents,  she  was  respected  for  her 
A^irtnes.  ,  The  military  and  literary  distinction  of  her  reign, 
could  not,  rn  any  great  degree,  be  attrfbuted  to  her  personal 
conduct  or  councils. 

The  principal  events  of  her  reign  were,  her  war  against 
JPrance,  carried  on  by  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age,  who  gained  the  splendid  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet^  the  constitution- 
al union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1706,  and  the 
confusions  occasioned  by  tlie  high  party  spuit  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  queen's  reign. 

§  The  war  against  France^  continued  from  the  commencement  to 
the  last  year  but  one  of  her  reign.  Germany  and  Holland  were  in 
alliance  With  England  The  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
who  was  associated  with  Marlborough,  was  prince  Eugene.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  French  lost  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  duke,  during  the  engagement,  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the 
tte,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  conflict  did  he  receive  a 
wound.  This  victory  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  ruin.  In  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  six  thou$an4  pf  tlie  enemy  lost  their  lives,  and 
seven  thousand  were  captui^rf;  iand  this  success  was  soon  followed 
Dy  the  general  conauest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  course  of  a  most 
3a6ti68sful  wairon  the  part  of  the  allies,  Louis  was  humbled  to  ade- 
gl^  thatobliged  hun  to  demand  pe^ce,  which  though  at  ^first  reftfr 
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Mi^  tooir  idioein  171S,  when  tliediingei&;4iiBe?s  miaifltry,|[gv6« 
ilEieility  W  QegoouitiQii9  for  that  oljject. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  Utrecht,  Spain  yielded 
to  England  all  right  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  whUe 
fVance  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotm,  St 
Christopher's,  and  Newftmndland. 

Of  Mariboroagh,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  nerer  hdd  siegeto  atowii 
which  he  did  not  take^  or  foaght  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  His 
understanding  was  as  injurious  to  France  as  his  arms.  At  St  lames', 
he  was  a  perfect  courtier,  the  head  of  a  party  in  parliament,  and  in 
foreign  countries,  one  of  the  ^lest  negociators  thtt  any  age  has  pro- 
ducea. 

In  the  constitutional  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britian,  should  be  represent- 
ed by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  that  Scotland  should  be  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  and  that  all  peers 
of  Scotland  should  be  peers  of  Gfreat  Britain,  and  rank  next  afta 
English  peers,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees. 

The  confusions  occasioned  by  high  party  spirit,  were  urgravated 
after  the  occurrence  of  peace.  The  strife  between  the  Whiffs  and 
Tories,  was  never  higher  than  at  this  time.  After  the  peace,  the  mi- 
nisters, as  leaders  of  the  nation,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  tie  of 
common  danger,  gave  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  was  sacrificed,  in  consequence  of 
these  dissentions ;  though  every  lM)nour  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and 
the  most  munificent  ^ne&ctions  bestowed  upon  him,  (£500,000 
having  been  voted  at  one  time^  to  build  the  castle  of  Blenheim,)  when 
his  enemies  came  into  the  mmistry,  the  queen  was  induced  to  dis- 
miss him  from  all  his  employments.  The  tories  had  now  supplant- 
ed the  whigB  in  her  &vour,  an  event  brought  about  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  inculcated  the  tory  princijrfes  of  passive 
obedience,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  trial,  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, excited  a  sympathy  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

24.  AnnQ  died  in  her  fiftieth  year,  after  a  short  reign  of 
twelve  years,  in  1714.  She  became  a  victim  to  an  apoplec- 
tic disorder,  which  was  brought  oh,  or  hastened,  by  fatigue, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind^  in  attending  a  prolonged  ca- 
binet council,  in  which,  her  ministers  fell  into  violecit  alterca- 
tions with  (»te  another. 

{Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  majestic,  and  well  proportioned; 
her  face  w^s  round,  her  features  regular,  her  complexion  ruddy,  and 
ner  hair  a  dark  brown. 

GERMANY. 

25.  3o<m  after  the  coimneno^it^t  of  this  penod.  161S^ 
Ma:^ia6  ivtts  at  the  head  of  tlie  GeraMiii  empire.    He 
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lilitin)3Md  to  reconcile  die  piolestaiits  to'tfie  caihelioe^  bm 
without  Boccess.  The  revok  aS  the  BditeaniaiMi  biMghi  on  a 
tvnl  war,  which  lasted  thirty  yeavs,  in  the  ceuna  erf  which, 
i^^rdinaifid,  cousin  to  the  emperor^  was  inrealed  wkh  the 
kingdom  of  fiobenua ;  and  Hmigary,  also,  was  soon  afterwards 
conceded.  Matthias,  overwhelmed  with  griel^  died  before  the 
conduskm  of  the  Nvar. 

§  An  6Kc^ent  rule  lof  induct  Ibf  a  piitice,  which  the  emperei'  de- 
Hveied  to  his  suceeteor,  was  the  foUowing  3  "  If  you  wish  your  sub- 
jects to  be,  happy  under  your  ^yerom^  do  not  let  Uiem  feel  Uie 
full  force  of  your  authority." 

26.  Ferdinand  II.  became  emperor  in  1619.  During  his 
reign,  the  ambition  of  Austria  appeared,' in  her  attempts  to 
extinguish  the  protestant  religion,  to  abridge  the  fiberties  of 
the  empire,  and  to  render  the  imperial  diadem  hereditary  in 
her  own  house.  But  these  attempts,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  first  two  objeqts,  w:ere  frustrated  by  the  agency  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  kin^  of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Evangetical  Union,  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  tiU 
death  stopped  his  career,  in  1632.  Austria,  hoWever,  has 
usually  held  the  imperial  sceptre,  and  has  long  had  an  as- 
cendancy in  the  empire. 

§  Ferdinand  has  b^n  ^yled  by  the  papists,  the  ApostoUeal  Empe- 
ror, on  account  of  his  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  was  an  \mfeel- 
ing  bigot,  and  scourge  of  the  empire. 

27.  Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  (so  is  thb  head  of  thfe  Cfermcmic  body  often 
called,)  in  1637.  The  protestants  ito  the  em|Nre,  ibtmd  the 
most  active  support  duriiig  the  former  part  of  this  reign,  both 
fiom  the  Swedes  ahd  th6  Preach ;  feiild  the  wiiperor  being 
(bleed  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  164S,  these  pow- 
CIS  dictated  its  terms.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  all  disputes 
were  settled  between  the  contending  princes  6f  the  empire, 
and  the  contending  religions. 

'  5  The  S^V^edes  werfe  indetnhifled  for  the  chi^g^  of  ih*  Waf,  end 
a(;quired  Pomeraniaj  Stettin,  Wisoistr,  &a^  and  lh€^  sovereign,  Ihe 
Aigfokj  of  prince  of  the  empire ;  tbePali^tine  f^nfeily  wais  i^t^red  to 
its  chief  possessions;  the  king  of  France  ^made  Isuad^ve  of  Alsc^, 
and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three  religions,  viz.  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Cal^nistic. 

Ferdhiahd  ^^ras  a  devoted  C^tfiolie.    He  ^Kperi^ced  mmy  etk^ 
•inities,  bift  bone- them  with  magBBBunity, 

28.  LeopdU  I.,  king  of  Hungary  aod  JBobemia,  w^  el^icV 
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irf  emperbr  in  1857i  His  was  wkmg  wigtL,  of  nearly  Mi 
year&  Joseph  Lsueceeded  faim,  1705,  and  r^gned  till  1711 
Both  of  these  emperors  w^e  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish suecessioBjWbich  commenced  in  1700,  on  account  of  the 
daim  advanoed  Iqr  Leopold,  lo  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  was  hi3  competitor.  The  war  was  car- 
ried on  by  Austria,  (England  and  HoUaikl  being  h^  allies,) 
with  success.  Jo8eph,'afler  ha¥if^  conquered  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, forced  the  pope  to  acknowledge  the  Ardiduke  Charles^ 
as  king  of  Spain.  But,  r^t  length,  the  Austrian  claimaot 
bdng  elected  emperor,  the  Spanish  crown  was  relinquished 
to  the  house  of  Bpurbon,  in  the  peace  of  1713.  In  1683, 
Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  innnense  army  of  the  Turks, 
but  the  place  was  relieved  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland. 
Charles  Vt  was  elected  in  1711.  His  reign  extends  many 
years  into  the  next  peripd,  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
present,  occurred  bis  memorable  war  with  the  sultan  Achmet 
III.,  in  whicl;!  he  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks, 
by  his  general,  the  renowned  prince  Eugene. 

SPAIN. 

29C  The  successor  of  Philip  II.,  on  the  thrcme  of  Spain, 
was  his  son,  Philip  III.,  1598.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  reign,  Spain  d^lined  in  power,  and  notwithstanding  her 
great  sources  of  wealth,  the  national  finances  were  exceeding- 
ly embarrass^.  He  h^  Iq^t  the  seven  United  Provinces, 
whose  tndepei^deuce  wa^  solemnly  acknowledged,  1609.  A 
most  ill  judg^  measure  of  his  reign,  was  the  expulsion  of 
all  thelVIoors,  jCmm  bis  kingdom,, who  were  its  most  industri- 
ous inhabitants.  .  ;Tbis,  addi^  to  the  depopvdation  occasioned 
by  her  A*»^ncan  cdoniies,  rendered  Spain  a  mass  of  w^eak- 
ness.  -..  ,, 

30.  Under  Philip  IT;,  who  succeeded  bis  father,  in  1621, 
the  notional  weakness  and  disorders  increased,  rather  than 
diminished.  Phalip  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  mimster, 
Olivardz,  a  man  of  an  'indiscreet  and  insolent  torn,  who, 
while  he  encouraged  the  licentiousness  of  his  sovereign,  him- 
iielf  woref  the  spacious  appear aoce  of  extraordinary  piety. 

The  reign  of  Philip  ixras  indeed  <»ie  continued  series  of 
BoiBclutiagcii  an^de^MUs.'     The  Dutch  seized  Bmkil:  the 
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Fteach.  invaded  Artois ;  Catalonia  revolied  to  France  ;  and 
Portugal,  shaking  off  the  yoke,  recovered  its  independence. 

31.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  was  eflfected  with  unwont- 
ed ease  and  celerity.  It  took  place,  1640,  and  Portugal,  af- 
tJbr  having  been  an  appendage  ot  the  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
8i:rty  years,  afeserted  the  rights  of  self  government.  The* 
'  people,  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  Olivarez,  were 
prepared  for  a  change.  The  duke  of  Braganza,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kiii^  of  Portugal,  having  omunand  of  the 
army  at  this  time,  and  instigated  by  the  ambitioQ  of  his 
dutciiess,  caused  himsdf  to  be  pruciauued  king,  at  Lisbcm. 
The  Spanish*  guank  were  attacked  and  overcome,  and  the 
principal  adherents  of  the  government,  were  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  The  whole  was  accom|Jished  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  examfde  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  all  the 
considerable  towns,  and  soon  alier,  by  all  the  foreign  settle- 
ments.    The  duke  o[  Braganza  took  the  title  of  John  lY. 

§  The  events  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  i^rtu^,  previous- 
ly to  the  above  revidutton,  are  suramarily  as  fdiows: 

Portugal  was  the  ancient  Lusitania,  and  was  successively  subject 
to  the  Suevi,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors. 

In  the  eaurly  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  of  Burffundy 
grandson  to  Robert  I.,  of  France,  rendered  assistance  to  AlpuionsQ. 
in  his  wars  ag^nst  the  Moors,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by 
great  bravery,  Alphonso  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter 
Theresa,  in  marriage,  and  also  created  him  count  of  tiiat  pwt  of 
Portugal,  where  Oporto  was  situated,  from  which  {dace,  formerly 
ealled  Portus  Calle,  the  whole  fountry  took  ili  name.  By  the  valour 
9i  Henry,  the  country  regained  its  liberty,  and  he  governed  it  with 
the  title  of  count 

His  son,  Alphonso  Henriquez,  having  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  five  Moorish  kings,  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  soldiers.  Seve- 
ral princes  succeeded  him,  whose  reigns  deserve  no  particular  notice. 
On  the  deathW  Fesrdiiland  I.,  in  i:»3^  the  states  gave  the  crown  to 
his  natural  brother,  John  I.,  sumamed  llie  Bastard,  who  was  equally 
politic  and  enteiprismg,  and  in  whose  reign,  the  Portuguese  first 
projected  discoveries  in  the  western  ocean. 

In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson,  John  II.,  who  was  i  prince  of 
profound  sagacity  and  extensive  views,  the  Portuguese  made  con- 
quests in  the  ulterior  of  Africa,  and  dtsccriered,  nnder  Diaz,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  That  cape  was  doubled  in  1497,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Vasco  de  Gania,  who  thence  sailed  for  the  East  Indies. 

Eraanuel,  cousin  of  John,  ascending  the  Portuguese  throne,  in 
1495,  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  and  sent  out  a  fleet.  It 
was  ^ith  this  fleet,  that  GamadouWed  the  cape  as  above  mentioned; 
others  of  the  king's  vessds  diseov«ted  Brasfl«  in  1601. 
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These  priooBi  had  the  merit  of  exciting  thai  spirit  of  diaeovery- 
which  lea  to  many  subsequent  improvements  of  navigation  and 
eommerce.  Their  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  led  to  the  voy- 
age of  Columbus,  and  the  discovery  of  America  They  also  estab- 
ythed  valuable  cok>nieB  in  Africa  and  Ameriea,  and  an  extensive 
entire  in  India.  The  reiffn  of  Emanuel,  was  the  most  glorious  m 
4he  annals  of  Portugal.  He  was  a  great  and  wise  prince,  and  ban* 
ished  poverty  and  distress  from  his  dominions. 

John  m.,  the  son  of  Emanuel,  admitted  the  new  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  since  been  a  powerful  engine  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  He  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Portugal 

Sebastian,  his  grandson,  fenatically  led  an  army  against  the  Moors, 
in  Africa,  where  he  and  most  of  his  army  perished  inrbattle.  Sebas- 
tian, leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle^  cardinal  Henry^ 
in  1578,  who,  also  dying  without  children,  Philip  U.,  Icing  of  Spain^ 
obtained  the  crown,  hi  right  of  his  mother,  !580.  After  sixty  years 
of  subjection  to  Spiatin,  the  Portoguese,  as  s^ready  related,  threw  oO 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  indq>tt)denV  under  the  du&e  o[  Bra- 
ganza,  the  l^;al  heir  of  tlie  throne. 

32.  Charles  II.,  succeeded  his  &ther,  Philip  lY.,  on  die 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1665.  In  order  to  fhistrate  the  schemes 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  lie  left  his  dommions  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
second  son  of  Louis,  dauphin  of  France. 

§  This  priaee  is  said  to  have  been  debilitated,  both  in  body  and 
in  mind,  by  certain  drugs  which  his  mother  administered  to  him  in 
his  choodata  To  so  uMnatural  an  ad,  she  was  led,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  accept  of  her  assistance  as>  regent  Certain  it  icL 
that  active  before,  he  lost,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks^  his  Wonted 
spirits;  and  his  fixture  imbecility,  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom. 

33.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  the 
first  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ascended  the 
thr6ne  in  1700.  In  1701,  nearly  all  Eurc^  united  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  useless  and  bk)ody  war  was  cemied 
on  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Gibraltar  was  lost  to 
Spain,  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

34.  The  most  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  TxtrkeTi 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  present  The  spirit 
of  military  enterprise  was  now  considerably  ab^ed ;  though 
the  power  of  the  empire  continued  undimkiished,  excqpt  in 
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its  naval  force.    The  latter  never  x^rhoDy  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Lepanta 

The  present  period  embraces  ttie  reigos  of  nioe  sukaius 
and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  another.  They  were  generally  ei 
war  with  the  neighbouring  powers ;  Persia  on  ^e  one  side, 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  on  the  other. 

§  During  the  former  period,  the  wars  of  the  Turks  with  the  V^ie* 
lians,  had  been  ex^emely  fI^^e^t  and  bloody.  That  small,  b«t 
enterprising  and  martial  republic,  had,  diMring  one  hundred  and  fifty 
veara,  restrained  the  Ottoman  power,  and  prevented  it,  most  proba- 
my,  from  overspreading  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
tility continued  through  the  present  period,  and  broke  out  occasion* 
ally  into  fierce  fightings.  The  Turks  were  for  a  long  time  superior 
to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  military  tactics,  on  account  of 
having  an  order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  also  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  artillery. 

Acnmet  I.,  made  war  with  Persia  and  Hungary,  but  with  little 
success.  During  his  reign,  in  161 1,  Constantinoj^e  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  more  than  200,060  persons  died. 

Othman  II.,  invaded  Poland,  but  was  forced  to  make  peace  ailei 
having  lost  80,000  men.  In  1^22,  he  was  strangled  by  ine  Janizaries, 
whom  he  intended  to  disband, 

Amurath  IV.,  tarnished  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  30,000  Pemana^ 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mahomet  IV.  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
from  the  middle,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Under  him,  the  Turks  again  became  formidable  to  Europe,  and  tools 
Candia  from  the  Venetians,  and  besieged  the  capital  of  Austria. 
The  siege  of  Candia  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  times. 
Candia  was  the  andent  Crete,  and  an  emporium  for  commerce. 
The  Turks  had  long  desired  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  at  length, 
hi  1645,  effected  a  landing  on  It,  with  6(yXN)  men.  After  several 
towns  had  surrendered,  Candia,  the  capital,  was  invested.  This 
siege  continued  twenty-five  years.  For  the  last  two  years,  tlw 
Turks  put  forth  every  effort,  masmuch  as  the  delay  was  mortifying 
to  their  pride,  and  disappointed  their  ambitious  hopes.  After  the 
loss  of  30,000  lives,  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians  and  their  allies,  awl 
118,000  on  the  part  of  tiie  besiegers,  in  the  i^fiBoe  of  two  years  and 
four  months,  the  city  surrender^  on  honoiMrable  terms,  in  1670.  It 
13  said  the  besiegers  made  against  it,  fifty-six  assaillts  and  ninety-six 
sallies;  and  that  the  Venetians  discharged  276,743  cannon  balld, 
48,1 19  bombs,  and  consumed  50,317  barrels  of  powder.  The  Turks 
have  ever  since  held  possession  of  the  island. 

In  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Austria,  in  1663,  John  Sobi^ski, 
king  of  Poland,  particularly  distinguished  hinaself.  His  assistance 
was  requcHted  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  readily  bestowed. 
Through  his  efforts.  Austria  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  destnic%« 
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tlon,  «Dd  4^  Ottoman  power  prerented  froqi  eflbcting  an  establit^- 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Europe — a  service  which  Austria  has  since  ill 
requited.  Sobieski,  whose  army,  when  joined  by  the  Austrians,  did 
aet  exceed  SOfiOO  men,  adTanced  to  the  environs  of  Vienna,  and 
fought  one  of  the  most  memonble  battles  of  4^  age.  An  army  ot 
oeariy  200,000  Turks,  brave  and  well  disciplined,  was  entirely  de- 
icMted  by  the  Pole,  who  lost  only  600  men.  The  victors  secured  the 
great  Ottoman  standard,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  nnmense 
treasures  found  m  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  war  continued 
alter  that  defeat,  in  which  the  Turks  were  the  greatest  sufferers. 
The  impcrialisle,  however,  were  weary  oi  it;  hut  neither  party 
eould  be  speedily  brought  to  an  accommodation,  on  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  king,  who  wished  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Under  Solvman  II.,  the  Turks  were  almost  constantly  defeated  by 
the  imperialiists.  Mustapha  II.,  was  severely  beaten  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene,  in  1697;  and,  in 
1609,  concluded  a  peace  at  Canowitz,  by  tniich  he  was  forced  to 
cede  Transylvania,  Kaminiek,  the  Morea,  and  Azof. 

Under  Achmet  lU.,  in  1715,  the  Ottoman  court  declared  war 
against  the  Venetians,  and  recovered  the  Morea.  At  the  same  time, 
war  was  waged  against  Austria,  but  the  most  disastrous  effects  to 
the  Turks,  took  pface  from  this  renewal  of  the  contention.  Prince 
Eugene  defeated  a  powerful  ari^,  in  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin, 
and  took  Temeswar,  in  1716.  Tne  next  year,  the  strong  town  of 
Belgrade  surrendered  to  his  a|rain  victorious  arms.  The  disadvan- 
tageous peace  of  Passarowitz,  m  1718,  followed  these  defeats.  And 
the  Ottoman,  formerly  so  terrible  in  arms,  vras  obliged  to  yield  the 
palm  of  military  skill,  if  not  valour,  to  the  disciplined  legk>ns  of 
Christendom. 

BRITISH  COLQNIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

36.  Our  own  oouatry,  is  intended  by  the  British  Colo* 
KISS  in  America.  During  the  present  period,  and  pari  of 
the  following,  the  people  inhabiting,  chiefly,  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  North  Ainerica,  were  known  by  the  above  appella- 
tion. 

Theee  eAmoa  were  settlem^its  made  principally  hy  the 
English,  though  some  of  them  derived  their  origm  from  ad- 
ventures set  on  foot  by  other  European  nations.  They  were 
all,  however,  included  within  the  English  patent,  and  claimed 
by  the  English  crown. 

36.  It  was  more  than  a  century,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  by  Cabot,  before 
^the  English  made  any  effectual  attempts  to  colonize  the 
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fHOiinlifj.  TUe  firat  grant  fW»n  the  crown,  under  which  set- 
dom^nta  were  actually  n\ade  in  North  America,  was  dahti 
*Aprii  10,  1606.  Jaiues  L,  by  his  letlers  patent,  granted  an 
exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  twoconcipanies,  called  the  Lon^ 
don  and  Plymouth  icompanies^  by  which  they  were  autho* 
rb^ed  to  po^ess  the  lands  in  America,  lying  between  tlie  thirty-^ 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern 
part,  called  South  Yitginia,  to  the  London,  and  the  ncn-thcm^ 
called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Pl3i!niouth  company.  Before 
the  present  patents,  liowever,  a  prcgect  lo  settle  the  country 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Waker  Raleigli,  who,  under  a  com 
Qiission  from  EJliaBaJMh,  in  1984,  had  arrived  in  this  portion 
of  Nortli  America)  wthich,  upon  his  .flattering  account  of  it, 
was  called  Virginia,  in  compliment  to  the  queen^  virgin 
majesty.  But  iJhis  project,  as  weU  as  two  that  followed  it, 
wholly  failed. 

Under  the  king's  patent^  the  London  company  sent  Cap- 
taip  Christopher  Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20th,  1606, 
with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  to  commence 
a  setUemem  on  the  island  Roanoke,  now  in  Ndrtb  Carolina. 
By  stress  of  ivea^her,  liowever,  they  w^re  driven  north  of 
their,  place  of  destination,  and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here, up  a  river  which  thpy  called  James. river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  they  commenced,  in  May,  1607;  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown.  Thia  was  the  fii'st  permanent  setdement  ki  the 
United  States. 

37.  Seven  years  afterwards,  1614,  a  cc^ony  of  Dutch  com- 
Dienced  a  settlement  on  the  present  island  of  New- York, 
wh^h  had  been  discovered  in  the  year  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  s^vice  of  Holbtnd.  The  Eng* 
lish  government  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  country,  by  vir* 
tue  of  Cabot's  discovery;  but  the  first  settlers  retained  po»^ 
session,  until  1664,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  an  armament 
fitted  out  by  Charles  II.,  and  received  its  name  fiiom  hia  bn»- 
ther,  the  duke  of  York.  It  had  been  previously  called  New- 
Amsterdam.  ,  TbjB  Putch  had  bwlt  a  fort  here,  and  one  also 
at  Al^ny.  ... 

38.  The  same  year  in  which  the.Dutcli  settled  on  the 
Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith,  ranged  thec^oost,  fi^m  Penobe^ 
cot  to  Cape  Cod.  King  Charles,  to  whom  a  map  of  tlio 
country  was  presented,  named  it  I>leM^B»^stod>JftB<atiA^ 
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Morth.  Tirginia.  Sixteen  years  from  this,  December  28, 
1600,  a  colony  of  puritans  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Ma^ea- 
ehusetts,  and  b^an  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New- 
England.  These  ookNUflts  were  originally  from  England, 
bnt  had  resided  several  years  in  Hdbmd,  on  account  of  the 
religious  intcderance  which  prevailed  in  dieir  native  country. 
The  cdony  of  Plymouth  was  afterwards  connected  widi 
another  colony  in  New-England,  called  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  founded  in  1628. 

39.  In  1623,  a  number  of  persons  from  England,  arrived 
in  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  b^n  two  settlements ;  one  at 
the  mouth,  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  at  a 
nlaoe  now  called  Dover.  These  were  the  first  settlements  in 
New-Hampshire. 

40.  The  next  settlement  in  the  order  of  time,  seems  to  be 
that  which  was  made  by  some  bodies  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danes,  about  the  year  1625,  in  New-Jersey.  This  was  fol- 
lowed bjr  the  colonization  of  Delaware,  in  1627,  by  the 
Swedes. 

41.  In  1637,  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, conveying  to  him  a  tract  of  counuy,  on  the  Chesapeak 
Bay,  which,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  he  named  Maryland.  The  next  year,  Balti- 
more appmnted  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the 
proviace)  who,  with  about  two  hundred  planters,  chiefly  Ro- 
man catholics,  began  a  settlement,  in  1634,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  liorthem  side. 

42.  In  1633,  the  fir^  house  was  erected  in  Ccmnecticut 
This  was  a  trading  house  built  by  some  Plymouth  adven- 
turers, who  transported  the  materials  up  Coniiecticut  river. 
Two  years  from  this,  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women  and 
children,  from  Newtown  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts; 
commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  Connec- 
tieut  river.  By  these  people,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hart- 
ford, were  settled. 

43.  The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  is  dated  from  the 
year  1686,  an  event  occasioned  by  the  banishment  of  Roger 
WiBiams  frcan  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Mooshawic,  and 
began  a  plantation,  whic^,  on  account  of  the  Divine  kind* 
navv  1m  call|9d  ]h?ofidenoe. 
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44.  Th&  ookNiy  of  N^r-Hareii,  was  formed  in  1638^  m 
omisequettce  of  the  English  having  ocoasrion  to  visit  the  ter* 
ritory,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  This  ooioujr 
eventually  united  with  that  of  Connecticut* 

45.  In  1663,  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  hy  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  in  1670.  The  Carolinas  were  so 
called  in  honour  of  Chades  IX,,  king  rf  France,  under  whos3 
patronage  the  coast  had  been  discovered,  in  1563. 

46.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  small  body  of  Swedes  had  plant 
ted  tliemselves,  at  an  early  period.  -  Their  settlement  in 
ereased  sbwly,  until  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  in  1681 
with  a  numerous  company  of  Ctuakers,  whom  religkHis  per- 
secution drove  across  the  Atlantic.  Penn  had  acquired  a 
grant  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  debts  due  from  the  crown,  for  services  perform- 
ed by  his  father,  admiral  Penn. 

47.  The  last  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  was 
Georgia,  founded  in  1732;  by 'General  Ogletliorpe.  This 
comes  within  our  next  succeeding  period.  At  firg^  Georgia, 
and  even  the  Floridas,  Were  covered  by  the  Charter,  as  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  and  enlarged,  which  conveyed  Carolina 
to  its  proprietors. 

48.  The  three  eldest  of  the  American  states,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived above,  are  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts. 
These  have  hitherto  been  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  confederacy.  Others,  however,  from  their  numbers^ 
are  beginning  to  acquire  their  just  consickration. 

49.  The  caiBes'of  the  settlement  of  the  American  states, 
were  various.  ^  Some  were  made  on  mercenary  views,  the 
usual  principle  of  cobnization,  for  the  particular  benefits  of 
the  proprietors.  This  was  the  case  with  Virginia.  The  kth 
mediate  purpose  of  the  settlement  of  New-York,  was  com- 
merce. The  Dutch  were  then  particularly  ^tinguished  for 
their  commercial  and  enterprising  spirit  Massachusetts,  and 
New-England  generally,  were  planted  principally  to  ei^y, 
in  an  unreetrict^ 'manner,  the  institutions  o^  religion. 

50.  In  the  original  foondatioi^of  three  of  the  states,  y\k^ 
Rhode  Island,  l^tryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  free  tolera^ 
tion  of  religion  was  recognized,  and  these  were  the  first  civil 
ccnnmunities  which  acted  on  a  prinetpfe  that  now  seems  td 
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\m  fiwt  jB^ankig  the  popular  eotiMftt.  In  the  olher  cdorlies., 
there  was  a  degree  of  intolerance  on  tiie  si^ject  of  religioiii 
the  finilt  of  the  age ;  and  yet  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
civil  community,  the  fineeet  and  beet  which  the  world  had 
hitherto  seen.  In  New-England,  particularly,  they  wished 
lo  enjoy  their  rehgion  in  peace ;  aiul  in  shuttmg  out  othersi 
whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  tbdr  own,  they  sean 
lo  hare  Justified  themselveB  on,  the  prindple  of  self  dlefenoe, 
with  a  view  to  be  deUvered,  ever  aftiorwards,  fi*om  ev3s  sinu* 
lar  to  those  from  which  they  had  recently  escaped.  As,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  impossible  to  prevent  differences  of  opinicn 
on  tlie  subject  of  religion,  a  civil  community  would  be  wise 
ui  providif^  for  such  a  state  of  things,  by  suitable  and  tole* 
rant  regulations. 

51.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  were  men 
of  tsdents  and  liberal  culture  ;  and  a  wtMemess  has  never 
been  planted  by  a  body  of  peofde,  who  were  more  soticitoos 
for  tlie  kileresis  of  learning,  and  general  education.  Next, 
after  the  estaUisliinent  cf  the  Gospel,  their  greats  object 
was  to  inultiply  schools  and  higher  semmaries  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  colonists  possessed  excellent  traits.  Their  mo- 
lality and  piety,  theur  spirit  of  enterpiise  and  habits  of  indus- 
try, their  bve  d  liberty,  and  attention  to  education,  were  un* 
paralleled  in  tlie  history  of  similar  efforts.     They  were  not 

Erfoct  men^  but  they  were  the  best  and  the  doU^  that  ever 
iiided  an  empire.  These  remarks  are  intended  particular- 
ly for  New-Ei^land,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  applica- 
tibn  to  all  the  American  states. 

62.  The  colonists  purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians; 
and  notwithstanding  what  has  bem  oAett  asserted,  respecang 
the  frauds  that  were  practised,  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  questioo 
the  purity  of  moti^,  and  the  good  fakth  of  those  who  were 
eog^ed  h)  these  transactions. 

>-  53.  The  settlers  in  some  of  the  colonies,  experienced  al 
first  but  little  trouble  from  the  Indians,  for  many  years.  This 
was  the  case  particulariy  with  Massachusetts  and  Penn83rlva- 
nia.  In  others*,  tL^  were  molested  from'this  quarter,  ai  a 
very  early  period.  Coniie<;ticut,  4U)d  particulariy  Yirginiai 
were  obliged,  soon^fter  their  settlement,  to  make  war  against 
the  savages,  in  self-defonce.  And  all  the  cdonies,  sooner  or 
kuary  su&red  in  various  ways,  an4  especially  by  contentiona 
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with  the  native;8.  Jt  isr  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  end, 
wrong  was  sometimes  done  to  these  misere^le  tribes.  Their 
ferocity  and  faithlessness  were,  occasionally,  met  with  the 
sternest  inflictions  of  vengeance  oil  the  part  of  the  whites. 

Respectiog  the  colonists  as  a  body,  during  the  present  pe^ 
riod,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  a  very  general  way,  that  they 
struggled  long  with  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  priva 
tions  incident  to  new  estabUshments  among  savages ;  that 
tliey  displayed  a  heroism  and  constancy,  such  as  have  rarely 
been  witnessed  among  men,  and  though  tempted  to  beheve, 
ill  some  instances,  that  their  undertaking  would  never  suc- 
ceed, yet  that  their  virtues  finally  overcame  every  obstacle, 
and  they  found  themselves  before  the  conclusion  of  this  pe- 
riod, increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  colonists  were  often  involved  in 
the  wars  of  the  mother  country,  with  other  powers  ;  that  a 
few  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians,  affected  several  of  the 
states  at  a  time,  and  that  a  consideration  of  .their  common 
exposure,  led  to  a  general  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
particularly  to  the  union  which  was  formed  between  the  New- 
England  colonies,  in  1 643 ;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than 
forty  years,  or  until  their  charters  were  revoked,  and  which 
furnished  tlie  example  of  that  nobler  confederacy  which  has 
since  taken  place,  of  all  the  American  states.  In  general^ 
however,  it  is  with  the  individual  colonies  that  we  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  history  of  this  period,  but  the  limits  of  our 
work  will  admit  only  of  a  very  few  details,  in  regard  to  one 
or  two  of  the  states. 

§  Twb  years  after  the  sdtletnent  of  Connecticut,  occurred  the  war 
with  the  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  principal  residence  was 
an  a  h^  in  the  present  town  of  Groton     These  savages  had  pre- 
viously made  depredations  on  the  infant  settlement,  and  killed  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  carried  others  away  captive.    In  this  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  a  court,  convened  at  Hartfora,  determined  on  war. 
Ninety  men,  nearly  half  the  fencible  men  of  the  cok>ny,  were  or- 
dered to  I 
and  ejghti 
River  ant 
who,  saili 
forts  of  tl 
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^6tiint!e.  An,  howerer,  wM  In  vain.  Ut)Oh  an  of  der  to  bum  ih<>m, 
tbe.work  of  ditttruction  was  eompieted.  Heventy  wigwams  wera  » 
rukiss  and  between  600  juid  600  Indians,  lay  bleciding  on  the  ground^ 
or  smouldering  in  asbe?.  With  tbi;  assistance  of  a  detachment  ol 
nearly  two  hundred  men  from  Massachusetts  and  PlymouthL  the 
whites  pursued  th^  TeM  of  the  tribe,  who  fled  towards  the  Hudson, 
mndy  defeating  them  in  another  terrible  battle^  in  a  great  swamp,  in 
Fairfield,  the  power  of  the  Peqnot  nation,  was  entirely  prostrated. 

In  Viri^ia,  the  colonists  were  soon  involved  in  ccmtests  with  the 
tndiaiis.  'In  addition,  they  suffered  severelv  by  the  scarcity  and 
badness  of  provisions^ihe  consequence  of  which  was,  that  diseases 
flxvept  off  one  half  of  their  number,  in  a  feXv  months.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1609,  Captahi  Smith,  whose  romantic  story  has  been 
•0  often  told,  and  whose  name  was  a  defenee  of  the  settlers,  and  a  ter- 
ror  to  the  Indians,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  departure, 
the  colonists  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  having  had  a 
company  of  thirty  men  slain  by  the  Indiana  and  their  provisions 
wasted  on  the  occasion.  A  most  distressing  uunine  ensued,  the  ef> 
(ect  of  which  was  the  reduction,  in  six  months,  of  the  colonists,  from 
nearly  fire  hundred  to  sixty.  The  remainder  embarked  for  theii 
native  home  j  but  being  met  by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  with 
a  large  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  induced  to  return,  and  try 
the  fortunes  of  a  wiWemess  once  more.  For  a  number  of  years, 
it  was  only  by  the  atrival  of  new  comers,  that  the  colony  was  pre- 
served from  extinction.  At  last  it  began  to  prosper,  from  the  date 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  administration,  16^8,  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years.  Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  however,  the 
coloriy  experienced  the  evils  of  a  terrible  insurrection,  knoAvn  by 
the  name  of  Bacon's  irebellion,  which  terminated  only  with  the  de^ 
of  its  mover, 

54.  Tbe  principal  ev/ents  which  relijtte  to  the  colonies,  as  a 
body^  or  to  the  greats  part  of  them,  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, were  Philip's  war,  in  1675  and  1676,  which  was  tlie 
most  general  and  destructtye  war  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
the  cidonies  were  ever  involved — tbe  oppressive  measures  re- 
lating to  the  eoloitied  under  the  Stuart  fkmily,  who  attempteii 
the  destruction  of  their  charters  and  liberties-^and  the  wars 
occasioned  by  the  hostilities  into  which  the  mother  country 
entered  with  other  Eiiropean  powers,  usually  called  king 
Willianfi's  wnr,  and  queen  Anne's  war;  the  former  com- 
rtitJnqing  in  1690,  and  tontmuing  to  16W,  and  the  latter  com- 
mencing in  1702,  and  ending  in  171S, 

§  Philip's  war  was  carried  on  by  a  king  or  sachem  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  WampanoagSj  and  whose  re- 
^dence  was  at  Mount.  Hope,  Rhode  Island.'  This  distinguished 
warrior,  designing  to  exterminate  th^  M^hites,  formed  a  most  exten- 
ihre  combmation  of  the  Indians*    The  greatest  battle  dtuing  this 
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f  ontesi  w  Inowh  by  the  name  of  the  Swamp  Fight,  December,  ITOF, 
in  the  ]fiarraganset  country,  at  the  Indian  fortress,  situated  in  a  large 
swamp.  The  English,  who  were  commanded  by  Josiah  Winshiw, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  obtained  a^great  victory,  but  dearly  bought, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Indians  lost  more  than  four  times  this  number,  besides  many 
women  and  children.  Though  their  power  was  greatly  broken  by 
this  defeat,  they  continued  their  depredations  and  massacres,  until 
the  death  of  their  great  warrior,  in  1678,  dlid  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  two  years  later.  This  was  a  melancholy  period  in  the  an^ 
nals  of  the  country,  during  which,  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of 
its  strength,  had  fallen ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  destroyed, 
and  six  hundred  dwdling  houses  consumed— a  terrible  destruction, 
out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  00,000. 

The  oppressive  measures,  under  the  Stuart  family,  were  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  princes  of  that  family, 
and,  in  part,  to  the  sinister  attempts  of  certain  men,  who,  having 
visited  the  colonies^  became  hostile  to  them,  and  infused  their  preju- 
dices into  the  king  and  his  ministry.  Under  this  baleful^  influehca 
the  colonies  were  required  to  surrender  their  charters — a  demand 
which  was  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of  Connecticut.  'The 
duration  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  was  short ;  the  revolution 
occurring  in  England,  in  1688,  inHhen  William  and  Mary  were  placed 
on  the  thrcMie. 

From  this  time,  the  colonies,  though  unmolested  by  the  mother 
country,  in  regard  to  their  liberties,  suffered  by  means  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  who  employed  the  savages  as  their  auxiliaries. 
This  was  a  long  period  of  woe  and  desolation,  lasting  from  1688  to 
1713,  with  an  intermission  of  only  four  or  five  years. 

RUSSIA. 

55.  The  histcny  of  RussfA.is  both  obscure  and  unimpor* 
tant,  until  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1689.  Kussia,  then  raised  from  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  was  brought  into  notice  with  the  civil- 
ized world;  and,  by  successive  advancements,  has  attained  tm 
a  mnk,  in  power  and  infln^ice,  second  to  no  other  state  in 
Europe.     To  Peter,  that  country  owes  all  its  greatness. 

§  In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Russia,  it  is  only  ascertained, 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  the  country  was  possessed  by  several 
different  tribes.  In  the  tenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
light  of  Christianity.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Basilowitz  re- 
deemed the  empire  from  its  subjection  to  the  Tartars^nd  united  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  country  under  one  monarchy.  The  sovereignd 
of  Russia-  until  Ivan  BasiloWitz  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  tSr^ 
the  title  Wenike  Knez,  "  Great  Prince,"  but  he  added  that  of  czai", 
.  which,  in  the  ScJavonicati  language,  signifies  king.    Peter  the  Great 
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•Hnmed  the  tifle  of  emperor.  It  was  not  till  the  efid  of  the  ox- 
tei'itth  century,  that  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire,  which,  to  thai 
tlrae,  wps  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe* 

Tne  predecessors  of  Peter,  maintained  considerable  splendour,  as 
sovereigns;  but  their  dominions  were  uncultivated,  ana  their  sub- 
jects barbarians.  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  lather  of  Peter,  was  the  fir^ 
who  puUished  a  code  of  laws. 

Peter  became  master  of  the  empire,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder 
brother,  and  banishing  a^tious  Sister,  who  had  seized  the  govern- 
ment His  youth  was  spent  in  ignorance  and  debauchery ;  but  his 
new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  burth  tc 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people. 

56.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign,  were,  his  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  taking  of  Azof,  in  1696 — ^his  sending  an 
embassy  into'  Holland,  which  he  accompanied  in  disguise, 
in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building^his  destruction  oi 
the  StrelitzeB,  a  body  of  troops,  much  resembling  the  Jsmiza- 
ries  of  Turkey — his  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of  Moscow^ 
which  rivalled  the  authority  of  the  czars — ^the*  several  de- 
feats he  experienced  in  a  war  with  Clmrles  XII.  of  Sweden — 
his  signal  victory  over  that  nK)aarch,  in  the  battle  of  Put 
lowa — his4)uilding  of  Petersburgh — and,  finally,  his  institu- 
tion of  a  numerous  infantry,  and  pow^erful  army. 

§  Having  gained  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  from  foreigners, 
he  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  more.  Appointing  De  Fort,  an 
able  Grenevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled  as  a  private  person  in 
his  suite,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Amsterdam,  engaged  himself  as  a  workman  in  the  dock  yard,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaelof.  Here  was  exhibited  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  mighty  prince,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  quitting  the 
luniry  of  a  court,  labouring  with  his  owA  hands,  at  a  toilsome  me> 
chanlc  art,  fed  and  clad  like  Uie  rest  of  his  fellow-workmen,  an^ 
obeying  the  orders  of  liis  temporary  master  I  His  occupation  did 
not  prevent  him  from^atteiiding  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgerjr, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy,  cultivated  m 
HoUioid.  From  HoHand  he  passed  to  England,  where  he  was  suni* 
larly  emplo}/^  and  wliere  he  gained  still  higher  improvement 
At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  he  returned  to  Moscow,  laden  with 
knowledge,  and  the  fruits  of  experience,  which  he  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  subjects. 

Charles  the  XII.  was,  at  this  time,  sweeping  all  before  him.  He 
had  l)eaten  the  czar,  in  a  number  of  engagements;  and,  suddenly 
breaking  off  a  uegociation,  he  entered  Russia  with  45,000  men,  wi& 
the  design  of  dictating  peace  at  l^oscow.  He  would  probably  have 
accomplishe<i  hb  object,  had  he  not  been  induced,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacs,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine,  in 
i\\e  midst  of  winter.    Here  Peter  seized  his  opportvmity,  when  tho 
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^gmnsffi  «nny  ww  wilted  by  Aitigiie  and  ftifitiiie»  did  meeting 
C^arlRSj  at  Puhowa,  he  gave  him  battle,  killiug  9000  of  the  Swedfi^ 
and  taking  14,000  prisoners. 

Pebtr  died  ki  1725.  His  usefofan^  as  a  soyereign,  is  un- 
c^estioned ;  yet,  as  a  man,  he  is  justly  obnoxious  to  (he 
charge  of  being  ferocious,  impatient,  passionate,  and  prodigal 
of  the  lives  of  his  subjects. 

SWEDEN. 

87.  The  history  of  Sweden  is  unimportant,  until  the  re- 
volution of  1523,  which  placed  GustavUs  Vasa  on  the  throne, 
who  was  followed  by  eight  sovereigns  to  the  ti;ne  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1697.  The  crown  was  elective  till  1544,^  when 
Oustavus  persuaded  the  states  to  render  it  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  been  united 
intQ^  one  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
in  1389,  to  the  time  of  Gustavus.  The  last  king  (Christian 
II.)  of  the  united  countries,  was  so  tyrannical,  that  Gustavus 
was  induced  to  take  up  arnos  against  him,  and  deUver  his 
subjugated  countrymen.  He  introduced  Lutheranism  into 
his  states,  administered  the  government  with  great  firmness 
and  wisdom ;  and,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men. 

Two  at  least  of  his  successors  to  the  period  of  Charles 
XII.,  were  eminent  sovereigns,  viz.  Gustavua  Adolphus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  and  Christiana.  Gustavus  was  illustrious 
as  a  hero,  and  Christiana  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
literature,  and  di^inguished  for  her  patronage  of  learned 
men. 

§  Sweden  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  and, 
together  with  Denaiark,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ciinbri,  a  colony 
of  the  Gomerians.  From  this  country  came  the  Goths,  the  Gepidoa, 
the  Henili,  and  the  Lombards^  The  Swedish  monarchy  is  very  aiv 
clent ;  but  the  history  of  its  earlier  sovereigns  is  top  uncertain,  to 
satisfy  the  sober  enquirer.  Eric  IX.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
first  monarch  whose  reign  approximates  to  chronological  truth. 
Theone  appear  to  have  been  nine  sovereigns  betweoi  him  and 
Gustavus  Vasa. 

IHiring  the  oppressive  reign  of  Ohristiaa  II.,  Gustavus  Yasa  was 
sent  as  an  hostage  into  Denmark,, in  1518,  whence  he  made  hi^ 
escape  on  hearing  of  the  massacre  at  Stockhold  of  ninety-four 
senators,  amon^  whom  his  father  perished.  For  a  while  he  con- 
cealed himself  m  Dal^oulia ;  at  length  he  entered  into  a  small  town 
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QB  a  day  when  a  fek  was  Md,  harangued  the  oonntry  people,  antf 
with  their  assistance  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  put  tha 
Danish  commander  to  death. 

From  this  moment  his  lift  became  a  scene  of  trinaiphs.  F<Aow- 
ed  by  his  brave  Dalecarlians,  he  besieged  Stockhobn ;  and  it  hap- 
pening, when  the  Danes  came  to  rePieve  that  city,  that  a  sudden 
frost  detained  their  ships  at  a  great  distance  from  tne  port,  Gusta- 
▼us's  soldiers  advanced  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  them.  This  victory 
opened  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  began  to  reign  in  1611.  He  became  a  hero 
hi  early  life,  having  in  his  twelfth  year  been  encircled  with  the 
laurels  of  victory.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  successfully 
prosecuting  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  he  conduded  in  1613 
with,  an  advantageous  peace.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Poles  and  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  many  towns. 
In  his  war  with  the  Imperialists,  he  defeated  their  forces  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  in  1631,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Lutzoi ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  lost  his  life. 

Christiana,  in  1632,  succeeded  her  father  Adolphus  when  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  during  her  reign,  Sweden  preserved  its 
ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  She  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  till  1654,  when  she  resigned  her  crown 
to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustovus.  She  was  so  eager  to  quit  Sweden, 
and  to  reach  a  land  more  congenial  to  the  cultivatk)n  of  science, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a  small  brook,  which  separates  that  country 
from  Denmark,  she  alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  leaped  over  the 
stream :  "  At  length,"  said  she,  "  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden, 
whither  I  hope  never  to  return."  She  visited  Paris,  where  unbound- 
ed homage  was  paid  to  her  genii»8,  but  where  her  manners  gave  of- 
fence to  the  court  for  want  of  decency  and  conformity  to  rules. 
Rome,  however,  became  the  place  of  her  residence,  where  she  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion,  and  where  she  died.' 

S8.  Charles  XII.  succeeded,  in  1697,' at  the  age  of  fifteer. 
years.  He  was  a  competitor  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  divided 
with  him  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  has  been  lanked 
with  the  ^eatest  conquerors  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  liia 
heroisn)  of  character  and,  extraordinary  achieyements.  But 
Charles  was  rather  a  singular,  than  a  great  man.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  warrior,  for  a  time,  alarnied  and  ag[itated  Europe. 
Soon  after  his,  accession,  his  dominions  were  attacked  <« 
three  sides,  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and  he,  ai- 
thougii  then  only  a  boy  of  se¥enteea  years,  successivdy  todk 
the  field  against  these  powers,  and  Bigoally  defeated  them 
Poland  he  himibled  in  the  dust.  A  negociation  having  been 
begun  by  the  czar,  Charles  abruptly  terminated  it,  and  do- 
claiec)  that  he  would  negociate  only  at  Moscow.     The  rigour 
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of  a  Russian  winter,  prepared  his  army  for  the  defeat,  which 
It  80  signally  experienced  at  Pultowd.  After  this  battle,  he 
fled  into  Turkey,  where  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
maniac,  rather  than  o(^a  man  in  his  senses. 

§The  war  with  Denmark  he  despatcned  m  six  weeks.  The 
Danish  king  purchased  the  safety  of  his  capital  and  kingdom,  by 
making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstem,  whose  territory  m 
had  attempted  to  wrest  from  him. 

The  Swedish  monarch  then  hastened  into  In^ria,  which  the  czar 
had  attacked,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  Russians,  of  whom  he  took 
thirty  thousand  prisoners. 

In  his  chastisement  of  Poland,  he  satisfied  the  dic^tes  of  the 
amplest  revenge.  He  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  kinffdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw 
and  Cracow.  He  then,  by  means  of  the  assembled  states,  declared 
the  Polish  Augustus  deposed,  and  procured  Stanislaus,  his  own  de- 
.  pendent,  to  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland.' 

When  Charles  fled  into  Turkey,  he  had  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  He  still  hoped  to  dethrone  the  czar,  by  engaging  the  Otto- 
man power  against  him.  After  many  efforts  the  Sultan  was  induced 
to  send  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  against  the  Russians.  But 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Peter's  army,  peace  having  been  made, 
Charles  was  disappointed,  and  vented  his  rage  against  the  Turk. 
He  had  been  hospitably  entertained  more  than  three  years^but  his 
arrogance  becoming  insufferable,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  Turkish 
dominions.  This  order  he  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  fortify  his  camp.  With  only  three  hundred  men,  he  de- 
fended himself  for  some  time,  against  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
Turks,  and  only  yielded,  when  he  was  taken  by  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  dragged  to  the  tent  of  the  bashaw. 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  IX. 

1.  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 

2.  Cervantes^  a  Spaniard,  the  celebrated  author  of  Dtoi 
(Quixote. 

3.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

4i  Galileo,  an  Italian,  distinguished  for  his  discoveriea  ia 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  « 

6.  Raleigh,  an  eminent  navigator  and  man  of  letters. 

6.  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher  and  universal  genius. 

7.  Kepler,  a  German  astronomer. 

8.  Grotius,  a  DiUch  writer,  of  various  and  profound  learn 
ing. 

9   Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  pliilosopher 
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10.  Oai»endiy  a  Frenchmim,  distinguished  as  an  asrtrono- 
mer. 

1 J    Pascal^  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  theologian. 

12.  Milton,  the  greatest  of  epic  po^  among  tlie  modems. 

13.  ComeiUe,  the  prince  of  the  French  dramatic  poets. 

14.  Boyle,  an  EngUshman,  distmguished  in  natuml  fhSio- 

15.  Dryden,  an  eminent  English  poet. 

16.  Locke,  the  greatest  among  the  English  me;taphysi- 
cians. 

17.  Leibnitz,  an  acute  German  philosopho*  and  math^saa 
tician. 

§  1.  Tycho  Brahe,  descended  from  an  iDiistrious  Swedish  family,  was 
bom  in  Denmark,  1546.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Copenhagen, 
for  the  purpo^  of  studying  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August,  1562,  engaged  him  to  study 
astronomy.  With  this  science  he  was  excessively  delighted.  He 
often  spent  whole  nights  with  a  small  celestial  globe  in  his  hands,  in 
learning  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  in  the  acauisition  of  a  science 
which  he  called  divine.  He  was  honoured  by  the  noble  and  learned 
of  his  age,  and  patronized  b]^  his  sovereign;  for  a  time ;  but  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies  drove  him  from  his  country,  and  he  found  an 
asylum  in  Prague,  where  he  died^  in  1601. 

It  is  said,  that  his  learning  made  him  superstitious,  and  his  philo- 
sophy irritable,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  philosophical  dispute  wiUi 
some  person,  the  argument  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  personal  violence, 
that  he  lost  his  nose.  This  he  supplied  by  a  gold  and  silver  one, 
admirably  constructed. 

The  best  of  his  works  are,  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and  the  Histo- 
ria  Coelestis.  He  opposed  the  Copernican  systeni,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  judgment. 

2.  Cervantes,  who  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  by  his  sur- 
name, Saavedra,  was  born  at  Madrid,  1549.  He  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  poverty.  Before  he  became  an  author,  he  engaged  in  the 
military  profession,  and  five  years  and  an  half  he  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  an  Algerine  captivity.  After  his  release  and  retcrm  to 
Spain,  he  began  to  write  plays  for  his  maintenance,  but  though  his 
pieces  were  acted  with  universal  applause,  he  pined  in  poverty,  and 
at  last,  foand  himself  in  a  prison.  In  his  confinement,  he  begafi  his 
immortal  work  Don  Qiixote,  which  was  not  finished  till  the  ex- 
piration of  several  years.  Thi»  work  is  read  and  admired  in  every 
known  language;  but  though  popular  from  the  begiim^ng,  it  pro- 
duced him  neither  notice  nor  bread.  He  was,  however,  serene 
amidst  his  wretchedness. 

In  Don  Quixote,  Cdrvantes  appears  the  purest  of  all  humouristi^ 
gentle,  genial,  and  kind. 
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^  fi%llki|>6iHne,  j(WJiliBm)  was  bom  of  a  respectf^le  family,  i^ 
UtffAfQfd^ft-Ayoi^  April,  1546.  Few  events  of  his  life  have  beeo 
recorded,  while  scores  of  volumes  have  been. written  on  his  poetry 
and  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  He  was  designed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  l^us  father,  which  was  that  of  a  wool  dealer,  and  with 
that  view,  he  was  early  taken  from  school.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  soon  beeame  the  father  of  a  family.  An  un- 
fortunate and  cnminal  act,  (deer  stealing,)  which  heH^mmitted 
in  connexion  with  some  thoughtless  companions,  was  the  means  of 
driving  him  to  London.  * 

Here,  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  and  he  soon  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fame,  which  is  unequalled  in  the  histoiy  of  human  genius. 
He  first  enlisted  among  the  players,  and  became  an  actor  on  the  staga 
It  is  not  known  that  he  excelled  in  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  the 
contrary  is  rather  inferred.  But  from  acting,  he  passed  to  the  wri- 
Uiig  of  plays,  which,  at  first,  he  adapted  to  the  lower  classes;  but 
when  his  performances  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  queen  and 
her  court,  he  aimed  at  more  elaborate  compositions.  Having  by  Uie 
productions  of  his  pen,  and  by  the  management  of  tlie  play-house, 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  Shakspeare  died 
23d  April,  \j>l^  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Several  relics  of  the  immortal  bard^  are  still  preserved  in  the  house 
where  he  was  born,  the  front  of  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  meat- 
shop.  An^ong  the  articles  are,  4iis  si|ting-chair,  a  table  on  which 
he  wrote,  a  Danish  card  and  dice-box,  presented  to  the  poet  by 
the  prince  of  Castile,  part  of  a  Spanish  match-lock,  the  remain^  of 
the  piece  with  which  he  shot  the  deer  in  Charlicote  Park,  a  table-co- 
ver, a  present  from  good  Queen  Bess,  &c  &c.  This  is  a  place,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands,  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  countries,  in 
homage  to  the  genius  which  was  there  first  brought  to  light. 

Of  Shakspeare,  i^  has  been  said,  almost  in  the  language  of  adora- 
tion, "  that  he  is  the  greatest  of  poets  and  of  men— fliat  he  went  be- 
yond all  men,  and  stands  in  the  array  of  human  intellect,  )ike  the 
sun  in  tlie  system,  single  and  unai)proachable."  But  eulogy  has 
been  exhausted  on  him.  After  all,  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that 
amidst  his  great  and  incomparable  beauties,  there  are  many  moral 
blemishes  and  defects. 

4.  Galileo  made  discoveries  in  astronomy^  that  were  too  astonish* 
ing,  and  too  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  to  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  the  philosophers  of  tl  e  age ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known^ 
that  he  had  embraced  the  Ca\  eniican  system,  than  he  was  sum* 
moned  before  the  Inquisition,  into  its  terrible  dungeons  was  this 
dlustrious  man  twice  thrown,  where,  in  the  whole,  he  sppnt  three  or 
four  miserable  years,  and  this  for  embracing  opinions  then  deemed 
so  false  in  philosophy,  and  so  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  word  ctf 
God. 

Among  the  discoveries  that  have  rendered  the  name  ot  Galileo 
immortal^  are  his  observation  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  ot- 
the  rooim^aiid  hbkiiowi^ge  of  her  irtlffatioii,  hia<*4lculatiofi  of  lh<l 
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bng^tnde  by  th6  edipses  of  Jttpiter'v  sateOitcs,  which  he  first  nott* 
eed,  his  im'ention  of  the  cycloid,  and  his  perception  of  the  increm 
inff  celerity  in  the  descent  of  bodies. 

He  lived  seventy-eight  years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  li£i. 
hebecame  blind.    Milton  has  finely  alluded  to  him  in  the  lines 

"  Like  the  Moon,  whose  orb 
Through  opftie  gUuM,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole. 
Or  in  y aluanM),  to  descry  new  lands, 
Riven^  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.'^ 

6.  Rideigh  (8ir  Walter)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  nsefnl  elm- 
racters  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  perseverance  in  making 
discoveries,  first  inspired  the  British  nation  witti  that  ardour  alter 
maritime  distinction,  which  has  given  both  wealth  and  glory  to  the 
empire.  He  was  also  a  valiant  leader,  an  ablehegociator,  and  a  man 
of  letters.  His  works,  composed  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dungeon,  on 
histbry,  politics,  geography,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  some  good 
poetical  pieces,  will  make  him  known  to  future  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  genius  was  cramped  by  the  fashions  of 
the  age. 

His  life,  not  indeed  free  from  stain,  was  clouded  by  misfortune- 
he  became  the  victim  of  royal  persecution,— -and  his  head  wasfinall> 
brought  to  the  block.  On  the  most  frivolous  and  arbitrary  charges, 
kmg  James  confined  him  in  the  tower  thirteen  years ;  and  though 
he  was  afterwards  released,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  again 
onder  the  king's  suspicion,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  tragical 
end,  on  the  29ih  Oct*  1618. 

That  at  one  lime  Sir  Walter  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
would  seem  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  incidertt.  On  a  win* 
dow  where  the  quefen  could  see  it,  he  wrote  this  line — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall" 

Attracting  Elizabeth's  eye,  she  replied  to  it  with  her  usual  good 
sense. 

« If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  alL" 

6.  Bacon  (Sir  Francis)  was  bom  22d  January,  1561,  in  Weei^ 
minster*  His  astonishing  faculties  were  early  developed,  and  whoi 
only  a  child  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
vsed  to  call  him  her  '^  young  lord  keeper,"  alluding  to  the  office  held 
by  his  father.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  rose  into  power — he 
was  knighted,  and  successively  made  attomey>>general  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  lord  diancellor,  and  raised  to  thepeer^ge.  His  eleva- 
tion excited  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  aecnsed  of  bribfry 
and  corruption  in  the  office  of.  lord  chancellor.  The  cansequeiice 
was,  thai  he  was  fined  £40,000,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  tower.  But  his  fine  was  remitted  by  the  kmg,  he  was  restored 
to  the  public  opinion,  and  sat  in  the  first  parhament  called  by 
Chfiidcf^    It  is  a  nuitter  of  aonie  donht  ndietiiMr  Bttcon  ww  ^ihy  o# 
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'IM  fsrimc  alledged  agiainst  biuu  The  bleme  is  with  much  reawm 
supposed  to  attach  to  his  servants,  so  that  the  eulogy  of  Uie  poet,  js 
more  clearly  due  to  him  than  the  poet's  censure — 

**  The  wisest  brightest,  meanest  of  ttumkind.'* 

Bacon  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  um  verse]  geniuses 
that  any, age  or  country  has  produced.  As  an  author,  his  "No- 
vum Organum  Scientiarum,'*  has,  among  his  other  performances, 
immortalized  his  name.  He  was  the  first  who  taught  the  proper 
method  of  studying  the  sciences :  that  is,  he  pomted  out  the  way  in 
which  we  should  begin  and  carry  on  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in 


pies  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  now  universally  established. 

7.  Kepler,  (John,)  though  the  contemporary  of  Bacon,  and  the 
worthy  precursor  of  Newton,  was  by  no  means  freed  from  the  illu- 
sions of  the  old  philosophy.  The  old  or  Aristotelian  philosophy 
was  the  method  of  anticipating  nature,  or  dictating  to  her  as  to 
what  her  operations  are  to  be,  instead  of  observing  what  they  ac- 
tually are,  and  mferring  general  truths  from  particuLeur  facts.  Thus, 
Tycho  Brahe  anticipated  nature,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that 
the  earth  must  be  at  rest,  though  he  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
planetary  motions.  Thus  the  great  Kepler,  imagined  that  the  planets 
must  be  six  in  number,  because  of  certain  properties  of  numbers, 
and  he  maintained  other  puerile  absurdities.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  celebrity  as  an  astronomer,  and  deservedly  commended 
by  most  of  the  ffreat  astronomers  who  succeeded  jiiim.  He  first 
proved  that,  the  planets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses ;  and 
thai  in  their  motions,  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  &c. 

His  earliest  years  were  not  improved  by  education.  When,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  study,  the  turn  of  his  intellect  wai  abundantly 
manifest..   He  was  bom  in  1571,  and  died  in  1630. 

8.  Grotius  (Hugo)  was  bom  at  Delft,  in  1583,  and  died,  in  1645. 
A  singular  event  of  his  life,  showing  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of 
literary  men  in  those  times,  was  the  following.  In  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Arminians,  of  whom  Grotius  was  one,  and 
an  able  defender,  in  1618,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonments 
His  confinement  was  alleviated  by  his  literary  occupations,  and  the 
assiduities  of  his  wifa  The  fond  care  of  this  worthy  woman  at 
last  procured  his  deliverance,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years. 
On  pretence  of  removing  books,  which  she  declared  proved  injurious 
to  her  husband's  health,  she  was  permitted  to  send  away  a  small 
chest  of  drawera^of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  a  hdi;  in  which  he 
was  confined.  Thus,  carried  by  two  soldiers  from  the  prison,  the 
chest  was  then  removed  to  a  distance  on  horseback,  and  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  set  at  liberty,  pursuing  hia 
flight  afterwards  in  the  guise  of  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel.. 

His  particuhir  profession  was  the  law,  and  he  pleaded  his  finit 
i-ause  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  great  eolat.    But  polite  literatu^ 
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^g$gfA  niiidi  oT  his  attenfkm,  and  he  wrote  many  works  on  Mofaf 
and  religioos  mibfectB,  together  with  histories,  poetry,  critical  iiotefr 
epistles,  &c    His  teaming  was  very  various  and  pnvfound. 

9.  Des  Cartes,  (Renedes,)  tlwugh  a  man  of  genitis  and  extendve 
attainments,  was  too  mucli  or  a  theorist.  He,  however,  advanced 
(ar  lie>'ond  his  predecessors  in  many  respects,  and  If  he  had  done 
nothing  besides  hitroducing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  wish  of  ex- 
amining the  mysterious  operations  of  nature,  he  would  have  effected 
much  for  mankind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  and  possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profound  meditation 
and  patient  inquiry,  though  highly  imaginative.  He  wrote  ingciii- 
ously  on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  but  his  theory  of  vortices,  ac- 
counting for  the  movements  of  the  planetary  worlds,  is  sufficiently 
visionary. 

He  was  courted  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  and  princes  almost 
vied  witti  one  another  in  paving  him  their  attentions.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  filly-four,  at  Stockholm,  but  after  he  had  been  interred 
seventeen  years,  his  body  was  removed  to  Paris,  as  his  countr3rmen 
chose  to  claim  it 

10.  Gassendi,  (Peter,)  also  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  Pro- 
vence, 1998.  He  comribuled  somewhat  to  weaken  the  domin:on  oi 
Aristotle  over  the  human  mind,  though  he  was  not  himself  altoge- 
ther based  on  the  true  philosophy.  He  was  nevertheless  a  great 
man  and  a  great  scholar ;  and  to  his  genius  and  labours,  the  intel- 
lectual improvements  of  subsequent  ages  are  not  a  little  owing.  His 
Studious  habits  proved  injurious  to  his  constitution,  but  he  was  in 
some  degree  relieved  by  phlebotomy.  He,  however,- at  length  simk 
under  his  chronic  complaint,  and  placing  the  hand  of  his  faithful 
amanuensis  on  his  heart,  after  perceiving  that  the  motion  of  that 
spring  of  life  was  faint  and  fiuttering,  he  exclaimed  in  these  last 
words,  "  You  see  what  is  man's  life,''  and  immedtiately  expired, 
22d  Oct.,  1695. 

11.  Pascal,  (Blaise)  whose  early  extraordinary  powers  and  at- 
tainments astonished  the  world,  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergn& 
19th  June,  1623.  From  a  child,  he  inquired  into  the  reasons  of 
every  thing,  and  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  with  such 
proof  as  the  subject  examined  would  admit.  He  always  sought  for 
demonstration  and  tmth,  if  they  could  be  attained. 

The  following  circumstance  evinces  his  wonderful  aptitude  for 
mathematical  studies,  arid  the  superiority  of  his  intellect.  His  father, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  had  carefully  secured  him,  as  was  stip- 
posed,  from,  learamg  the  mathematics,  by  denying  the  child  the 
requisite  books.  The  father's  object  was  first  to  perfect  Blaise  in  the 
languages ;  but  the  latter  extortmg  from  his  father  by  entreaty,  a 
definition  of  geometry,  which  was  very  vague  and  general,  imrae 
diately  entered  on  the  study,  without  any  olh^r  help.  He  was  then 
but  twelve  yeafs  of  age.  He  punned  his  inquiries  clandestinely, 
till  his  father  happened  to  enter  the  room,  where  he  was  busy  with 
fcls  bars  and  rings,  (used  in  place  of  geometrical  lines  and  circles,) 
ind  to  his  mfinite  astonishment;  foundthat  the  child  was  endeavour- 
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lag  to  demonstrate  what  makes  the  thirty-second  proposition  of 

fiuclid*s  first  book.  He  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  geometry,  from 
axioms  and  principles  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  he  had 
appllett  in  a  connected  series,  through  the  intervening  propositions. 

A;  the  age  of  sixteen,  be  composed  the  ablest  treatise  on  conic  sec- 
tions, that  had  appearei  since  the  time  of  the  ancients.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  contrived  a  mathematical  machine,  by  which  calcu- 
lations of  every  kind  could  be  made,  without  the  help  of  a  pen. 
And  at  ike  age  uf  twenty-three,  he  demonstrated  the  phenomena  of 
the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  soon  after  solved  a  problem,  proposed 
by  M ersennus,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe. 

All  these  mighty  powers  and  attainments,  he  consecrated  to  re- 
ligioa,  and  christiamty  never  received  a  more  splendid  offering  than 
she  did  from  the  genius  of  Pascal.  His  religious  views  and  feelings 
are  embodied  in  his  Provincial  Letters,  and  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, &c.  works,  whose  celebrity  has  not  surpassed  their  merits. 

Voltaire,  with  his  characteristic  scorn  of  piety,  calls  Pascal,  "  a 
sublime  madman,  bom  a  century  too  early." 

12.  Milton,  (John,)  was  born  in  London,  1608.  His  political  and 
controversial  writings  are  justly  celebrated,  and  contaui  many  ad- 
mirable passages,  lie  was  a  strenuous  asserter  and  defender  of 
liberty,  and,  in  many  of  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  own, age.  But  as  a  poet,  he  is  still  more  justly 
celebrated,  and  is,  at  least,  a  compeer  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  His 
Paradise  Lost,  is  the  greatest  poem  which  modern  ages  have  pro- 
duced. In  his  life  time,  the  poet  never  received  the  meed  of  praise 
winch  was  his  due ;  but  ample  justice  has  since  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  all  posterity  will  render  homage  to  his  transcendent  genius. 

ITie  incidents  of  his  life  are  interesting,  but  they  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  sliall  pass  them  over,  except  to  say  that  he  was' 
tlirice  married ;  was  subjected  to  much  domestic  infelicity,  in  his 
first  marriage ;  became  blind  in  writing  his  Defence  of  the  Ensllsb 
People,  against  the  Attack  of  Salmasius ;  suffered  not  a  little  from 
personal  and  political  enemies ;  and,  finally,  died  comparatively  poor 
and  forsaken  by  the  world. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  when 
young ;  was  economical  in  his  living,  and  rigidly  abstemious ;  and, 
m  religion,  was  a  puritan,  with  some  diversity,  however,  in  his  re- 
ligious views,  at  the  different  periods  of  his  life.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  in  1074.  ^ 

ISC  ComeOle,  fPeter,)  whose  poetical  works  are  among  the  sub- 
limest  efliisions  of  the  French  muse,  was  born  at  Rouen,  1606.  He 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  poetry,  which 
was  far  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  He  wrote  plays,  the  most  cele- 
tnrated  of  which  was,  the  Cid,  a  tragedy,  which  drew  against  him 
the  persecution  and  obloquy  of  rival  wits  and  Unsuccessful  poets. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  a  very  meritorious  man,  in  private  life ; 
liberal,  humane,  and  devout,  and  rather  inclined  to  melancholy.  H# 
lied  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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14.  Boyle.  (Robert,)  was  the  seventh  son  and  fbnrteenth  child  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Cork,  and  bom  in  1626.  After  having  visited  foreiCT 
countries,  he  retired,  in  1646,  to  his  estate  at  Stalbridge,  and,  amidst 
the  confusion  and  tumults  of  the  time,  enjoyed  there  a  peaceful  scilir 
tude.  He,  however,  laboured  assiduously  for  the  promotion  (A 
learning  and  religion,  to  both  of  which  he  was  devoted  in  a  moat 
exemplary  manner.  He  was  eminent  in  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  in  which,  from  adopting  the  Baconiai  method,  he  mad(» 
many  discoveries.  "  To  him,"  says  Boerhaave,  "  we  owe  the  secret 
of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  fossils ;  so  that,  from  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  knowledge." 
He  invented  the  air-pump,  and  founded  the  Royal  Society.  His  re- 
gard for  religion,  he  showed  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  general 
tendency  of  his  wrhings,  his  aversion  to  temporal  honours,  whidi 
were  abundantly  •ITer^  him,  and  his  liberal  benefactions  in  aid  of 
i}enevolent  and  pious  undertakings.  His  regular  charities  amounted 
to  £1000  annually*  He  founded  a  public  lecture  for  the  defence  of 
divine  revelation  against  unbelievers,  and  particularly  interested 
himself  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations,  send- 
ing many  hundred  copies  of  parts  of  the  New  Testaments  into  the 
east.    He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

15.  Dryden,  (John,)  early  gave  proof  of  his  supericnr  poetical  abili- 
ties. He  continued  to  write  to  old  age,  and  improved  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  in  judgment,  but  in  fire,  of  which,  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  and  his  Fables,  are  a  proof.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  doubtless  too  much ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
composed,  prevented  correctness.  He  produced  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven plays,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  other  worka  He 
excelled  less  in  dramatic  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  of 
poetry.  In  his  prose,  he  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  age,  for  judg- 
ment, criticism,  and  erudition.  He  professes  himself  to  have  derived, 
in  regard  to  prose  writing,  more  essential  aid  from  Tilloteon,  than 
fVom  any  other  writer. 

Dr.  Johnson's  critique  on  Dryden,  is  very  just  and  discriminating. 
The  Edinburgh  reviewers  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  line;  they 
think  him  great  as  a  satirist,  but,  in  respect  to  genuine  poetic  power 
a  step  lower  than  the  poets  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  His  writings 
are  too  much  tinctured  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and,  in 
his  religious  views,  the  poet  was  too  flexible  and  accommodating. 
The  year  of  his  birth  was  1631— that  of  his  death  1701. 

16.  Locke,  (John,)  so  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  and  an  orna- 
ment of  English  literature,  was  born  in  1632.  In  the  field  of  men- 
tal and  political  philosophy,  he  has  won  laurels  that  can  never  fede. 
He  has  been  called,  "  the  glory  of  theorists." 

By  the  patronage  of  Lord  jSiaftsbury,  he  held  a  respectable  situa- 
tion under  government,  and  wrote,  £^  that  time,  several  politicn! 
tracts.  The  danger  of  prosecution  for  high  treason,  compelled  hia 
lordship,  at  length,  to  fly  to  Holland.  Thither  Mr.  L«icke  followed 
hhn.  After  a  time,  the  English  demanded  him  of  the  States  Gene> 
ral  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebcllioa 
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ThuB  penMieiitcd)  hofke  toiamML  himself  twiehpe  ttonflkv  devaii&g 
his  tinift  to  literary  labours;  and,  two  years  after,  wben  he  vetumeC 
to  En^PiOdf  in  consequence  of  the  rei^S^utiony  he  pnblidhed  hie  eele* 
%rated  Esany  on  the  Human  Understanding,  in  the  composition  ol 
which,  he  had  been  engaged  nine  years.  The  latter  pordon  of  hia 
life  was  passed  in  relir ious^  retirement,  and  in  the  composition  oi 
theologicai  treatises,  lie  died  at  the  seat  of  lady  Masham)  hw 
friend,  in  1704,  giving  emphatic  testimony,  in  what  he  said,  to  the 
vanity  of  human  life. 

17.  Leibnitz  (William  (Godfrey)  was  not  undistinguished  as  a 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  poet,  though  he  is  most  ce&)Tatcd  as  a 
math^natician  and  philosopher.  On  the  principle  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  must  be  pronounced  wantmg,  in  some  respects,  yet 
he  enjoyed  the  angular  felicity  of  being  esteemed  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  man  in  Europe. 

In  civil  life,  he  had  considerable  employment^  and.  attained  to 
some  distinction.  He  spent  thirteen  years  in  studying  the  plan  of  an 
universal  language,  but  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the  extra- 
ordinary design.  Leibnitz  proposed  characters  which,  like  thos^  in 
aljqrebra,  might  not  only  be  simple,  but  expressive,  and  enable  men 
of  all  na|ions  to  converse  Oamiliarly  together.  He  died  in  1716,  o/ 
those  complicated  disorders,  the  gout  and  the  stone,  a^^ed  seventy. 

In  temper,  he  was  passionate ;  in  character,  avaricious  At  his 
death,  such  a  quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his  house,  hoarded  in 
sacks,  that  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  who  possessed  his  property,  died 
with  excess  of  joy  at  the  sight. 


PERIOD  X. 

The  period  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions  ;  ex- 
teriMnf^  frtmi  the  death  of  Charles  XIL,  of  Sweden. 
1718  X  C,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
1815  A.  a 

SWEDEN. 

Sbct.  1.  In  punming  the  history  of  Sweden,  a  country 
which  at  thi^  time  excited  much  attenUon,  on  account  of  the 
character  of  its  so^er^o,  we  have  to  record  to  event,  which 
secured  for  Sweden  a  relbrmation  of  her  government^  and* 
saved  Euiope  firora  the  ravages  of  a  fatal  aoibitioa.  This 
was  the  death  of  Charles'  XII.,  who,  while  besie^g  a  Nor- 
wegiau  fortress,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  bail,  on  the  llth  oi 
December,  1718. 
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{ "While  Charies  remained  in  Turkey,  tlie  cxar  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  ravaeed  Sweden  on  every  side.  At  the  same  time,  through 
the  influence  or  tiie  ezar,  Stanislaus  had  been  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Poland,  on  which  Augustus  was  replaced.  This  state  of  affairs 
made  Charles  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  e^[)ecially 
as  he^disspaired  of  engaging  the  sultan  in  a  war  with  Russia.  Re- 
tm'ning  in  disguise,  he  immediately  conceived  the  design  (^  wresting 
Norway  from  Denmark.  This  project,  however,  he  soon  abandoned, 
in  consequenee  of  failing  in  the  outset.  Sw^en  was  too  much 
eodiausted  and  distracted,  and  surrounded  by  too  many  powerful 
enemies,  to  sustain  him  at  that  time,  in  a  war  of  conquest. 

His  able  minister,  Goertz,  advised  him  to  a  diflferent  course,  whidi 
was,  to  make  peace  with  the  czar,  and  with  him,  unite  in  the  attempt 
to  dethrone  George  [.,  and  reinstate  James,  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  These  measures  were  agreed  upon  ;  but  in  the  interval  oi 
preparation,  Charles,  still  wishing  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  Danes, 
made  an  attack  on  that  country.  It  was  in  this  expedition.that  he  lost 
his  life.  A  half  pound  ball,  discharged  from  a  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  struck  his  head,  while  he  was  exposing  himself,  with  per- 
fect temerity,  to  unnecessary  danger.  Though  he  expired  without  a 
groan,  the  moment  he  had  received  the  blow,  he  instinctively  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  s\^'ord,  and  was  found  in  that  position,  so  characteristic 
of  his  temper. 

No  con(jueror,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  had  a  more 
enthusiastic  passion  for  glory,  than  Charles  XII.  This  is  the  clue  to 
all  those  eccentricities  and  acts  of  daring,  which  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  epithet  of  "  mad-man."  His  preceptor  asked  him,  when 
a  pupil,  what  he  thcwght  of  Alexander.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  should  choose  to  be  like  him."  "Aye,  but,"  said  the  tutor,  "  he 
lived  only  thirty-  two  years."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  prince,  "  that  is 
long  enough,  when  a  man  has  conquered  kingdoms." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Sweden,  exhausted  and  impoverished, 
.  demanded  repose  and  enjoyed  it.  She  engag^  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  cultiy^ted  the  attendant  arts.  Her  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  of  great  consequence  to  her  foreign  trade.  The  states 
took  the  opportunity  to  reform  the  government,  and  wisely  restricted 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

2.  Charles  XII.  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ulrica 
Eleonoraj  by  the  election  of  the  states,  who  permitted  her 
husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  to  foe  associated  with  her  m 
the  government ;  but  they  greatly  limited  iht  power  of  the 
sovereign.  Uhica  soon  resigned  the  throne  to  her  husband. 
On  his  death,  in  1751,  the  states  elected  Adolphns  Fred«rick, 
a  prince  of  mild  and  pacific  virtues,  but=  whose  reign  was 
rendered  most  uneasy,  by  the  factions  of  the  senate.  After 
his  decease,  the  sceptre  was  given  to  his  son,  Gustavus  HI.' 
in  177 J ,  who,  notvinthstanding  his  coronation  oath,  deprived 
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the  M^lMi  of  its  privileges^  and  rendered  hiniMlf  iliiolute. 
The  despotism,  however,  which  he  wrongfully  procured,  he 
moderately  exercised,  and  the  succeeding  part  of  his  reign  was 
marked  with  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1792,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, At  a  masked  ball. 

§  Gustarus  effected  the  change  in  the  government,  in  the  foUowmg 
manner.  Having  assembled  the  officers  of  his  army,  without  making 
any  communication  of  his  design,  he  repaired  to  the  senate  house, 
where  he  read  a  decree,  already  preparecf,  for  making  the  crown  ab- 
solute, caused  it  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
then  01  -^missed  the  assembly. 

3.  Gustavus  IV.,  son  of  the  former,  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  In 
1800,  he  johied  the  Northern  Confederacy  against  England, 
but  made  peace  with  that  power  the  next  year.  In  1805,  he 
united  with  Austria  and  Russia,  in  the  war  against  France. 
He  soon  after,  lost  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  and  in  180&I,  Fin- 
land, whkh  was  conquered  by  Russia.  He  was  dethroned 
b  1809,  and  the  crown  given  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania. 

§  The  conduct  of  Gustavus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  these 
wars,  was  marked  by  so  much  extravagance,  that  he  was  considered 
mentally  deranged  ;  and  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  cfetermined  to  dethrone  him.  This  plan  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  difficulty  or  blood-shed. 

4.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIII.,  made  peace  with  France  ;  but  the  king  having  no 
children,  BernadoOe,  a  fiivourite  general  of  Napoleon,  wasi 
through  his  influence,  declared  crown  prince,  and  successor 
to  the  throne,  1810.  Bemadotte,  however,  has  been  faithful 
to  the  country  which  adopted  him,  and  he  never  afforded  any 
aid  to  his  former  master. 

§  Upon  the  death  of  Chrrles,  in  1818,  the  crown  prince  quietly 
■deceeded  to  the  throne.  He  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  wars  whidi 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French  emperor.  He  proves  to 
be  a  wise  prince,  and  promotes  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  salu- 
tary improvements  and  reforms.  A  few  years  before  the  accession 
of  Bemadotte.  (1814,)  Norway  was  taken  from  Denmark,  and  an* 
nexed  to  Sweden,  in  of^^ition  to  the  wishes  and  effi>rts  of  the  Nor 
wegians. 

PRUSSIA. 

6.  Prussia  was  very  little  noticed,  till  some  time  within 
the  present  period,  when  Frederick  li.,  the  Great,  raised  <ba 
kingdom  toa  high  degc€t  of  splendour.    It  had  existed  as  a 
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kingdom,  from  the  y^ftr  1700^  when  all  the  German  states 
acknowledged  it  as  such.  It  was  before  sUyed  the  Electofatci 
x>f  Brandenburgb. 

§  Hiis  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Borussi,  who  denominated  it 
Bonissia,  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Prussia.  The^*  were  conquered 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whom  Cassimer  lY.,  king  of 
IH>]and.  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves  his  vassals,  and  to  al- 
low Polish  Prussia  to  continue  under  the  protection  of  Poland. 

Modem  Prussia,  is  a  kingdom  formed  of  several  states,  united  by 
alliances  and  conquests.  The  house  of  Brandenburgb,  which  now 
occupies  the  throne,  is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  ancient 
family  of  HohenzoUern,  mentioned  in  history  from  the  year  800. 
The  more  distinguished  predecessors  of  the  great  Frederick,  were 
Frederick  William,  sumamed  the  Great  13ector,  and  FSrederick  Wtt- 
liam  I.,  the  father  of  the  Great  FrederidL  Frederick  William,  the 
Elector,  was  a  prudent  and  valiant  prince.  At  the  comm«icement 
of  his  reign,  his  electorate  resembled  a  desert ;  the  villages  were 
burnt,  the  cities  presented  nothing  but  ruins,  and  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance was  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  He  began  by  regulatins  the 
fiances,  and  discharging  his  father's  unworthy  ministers,  mid  by 
skilAil  negotiations,  regauied  all  the  provinces  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

Frederick  Willium  I.,  would  have  been  deemed  an  extraordinary 
man,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed  by  his  greater  son.  As  the  case  is, 
his  talents  and  management  excite  a  degree  of  wonder.  His  father 
was  profuse,  and  lavished  treasures  without  an  object  Frederick 
William  was  economical  in  the  extreme,  and  expended  nothing  ex- 
cept on  the  soldiery.  In  his  dress  and  diet,  he  was  remarkably  sim- 
Ele  and  plain.  He  even  denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of 
[fe,  being  wont  to  say,  that  a  prince  ought  to  spare  not  only  the  bloody 
but  the  property  of  his  subjects.  Voltaire  describes  t)iis  monarch 
(bus.  "  He  used  to  walk  from  his  palace,  clothed  in  an  old  blue  coat 
with  copper  buttons,  half  way  down  his  thighs ;  and  when  he  bought 
a  new  one,  these  buttons  were  made  to  serve  again.  It  was  in  this 
dress  that  his  majesty,  armed  with  a  huge  Serjeant's  cane,  marched 
forth  every  day  to  review  his  regiment  of  giants.  These  giants 
were  his  greatest  dehght,  and  the  things  for  wluch  he  went  to  the 
heaviest  expense.  The  men  who  stood  in' the  first  rank  of  this  re- 
giment; were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet  high;  and  he  seat 
to  purchase  them  from  the  farthest  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  b<Nrdeni 
of  Asia." 

FrederickWilliam  was  a  man  of  vulgar  habits,  and  coarse  mannerSi 
and  often  treated  his  children  with  a  rudeness  and  asperity,  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  savage.  Aeeofding  to  an  account  given  by 
bis  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Prussia,  it  would  be  difficutt 
to  count  the  canings  and  the  fisticuffs  with  which  he  gratified  his 
son,  the  great  Frederick,  who  Could  never  appear  before  the  king  with- 
out being  beaten,  or,  at  least,  insulted.  The  princess,  too,  had  her 
Aill  share  of  the  bnitel  liberality.of  her  lather,  who  oflen  struck  her. 
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Sb^^b  ii%<nle*cby^  ^  he  s^zed  her  Irf  tlie  hand,  gave  hef^veral 
blows  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  one  of  which  knocked  her  over^ 
Wiat  added  to  their  misfortunes  was,  the  severe  diet  to  whidi  they 
Were  condemned,  for  they  were  almost  literally  famishing.  There 
was  often  nothing  at  their  father's  table  but  garden-stuff,  so  badljr 
cooked,  that  it  disgusted  them.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  touch  it,  for,  after  serving  the  other  guests,  Frederic  William 
would  spit  in  the  dish,  that  his  children  might  not  break  their  fast 
What  a  specimen  of  a  prince's  court* 

6.  Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne,  1740. 
His  father  had  left  him  an  efficient  and  well  disciplined  anny, 
amounting  to  sixty-six  thousand  men.  His  views  were  bent 
on  conquest,  and  on  the  enlargement  of  bis  small  territory. 
With  the  best  army  in  Ei^ope,  he  was  by  no  means  backward 
in  putting  his  ambitious  projects  into  executionT  The  next  year 
after  his  accession,  he  revived  some  obsolete  claim  to  Silesia, 
and  accord'mgly  marched  against  the  Austriaiis,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  tbe  battle  of  Molwitz.  He  effected  the  conquest  of 
Silesia,  in  1742.*  He  next  invaded  Saxony,  but  the  part  he 
had  already  acted,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  neighbouring 
states.  Accordingly,  Russia,  Austria,  and  France,  concluded 
a  treaty  o'f  defensive  alliance  against  him.  This  confedera- 
cy took  place  in  1756,  and  constituted  what  is  called,  "  the 
seven  years'  war,"  wliich  proved  to  be  an  extremely  sangui- 
nary contest. 

§  The  success  of  this  war  was  various.  Frederick  maintained  his 
ground  against  his  powerful  enemies,  sometimes  conquerfng,  and 
s(knetimes  conquered.  He  lost,  perhaps,  as  many  battles  as  he  gain- 
ed ;  but  so  equal  a  contest  was  wonderftil,  considering  the  vast  su- 
periority of  numbers  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  At  last,  howe- 
ver, his  affairs  hecame  so  critical,  from  his  diminishing  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  act  solely  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  death  of  the  Russian  empress,  at  this  lime,  afibrd- 
cd  him  the  most  essential  relief.  Her  successor  made  peace  with 
the  Prussian  king,  and  being  joined  by  llie  Russian  troops,  with 
whose  aid,  Frederick  obtained  an  important  jndory,  he  was  enabled 
lo  secure  an  honourable  peace  with  ^  the  hostile  powers. 

In  1772,  Frederick  added  New  Prussia  to  his  dominioaiS) 
which,  in  conjunoticm  with  Russia  and  Austrm,  he  dismem* 
bcred  from  Pdand.  In  17S6,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
four  years,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  wanior 
of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes^  of 
whom  history  has  preserved  any  inenKtriaL     This  distinct 
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tioQ,  boweFer,  liea  not  ia  bk  mosaic  but  m  hisintelleolutti 
endowmenle. 

{ Frederick  possessed  a  discernment,  energy,  activity,  decision, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  which  fitted  lum  to  act  the  part  of  a  hero; 
and,  together  with  these  quaUties.  as  much  moral  perverseness  as  is 
required  to  make  a  consummate  nera  He  was  not  so  distinguished 
for  the  conduct  of  a  hattle,  or  a  campaign,  as  for  resources  in  adver- 
sity, for  celerity  of  operation,  and,  especially,  for  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  An  instance  of  his  decision  of  ch^uracter,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  his  diseipthiey  appears  in  the  Mowing  relation ; 

Jntenduif  to  make,  in  the  night,  an  important  movement  in  his 
camp,  which  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  orders,  that  by  eiglit 
o^clodc,  all  the  lights  in  the  camp  should  be  put  out,  on  pain  of  death. 
The  moment  that  Uie  time  was  past,  he  walked  out  himself  to  see  whe- 
iber  all  were  dark.  He  fpund  a  light  iu  the  tent  of  a  captam  Zietern, 
which  he  entered,  just  as  the  officer  was  foldii^g  up  a  letter.  Zietem 
knew  hiiQ)  aiid  instantly  fell  on  his  knees,  to  intreat  his  mercy. 
The  king  asked,  to  whom  he  had  been  writing ;  he  said  it  was  a  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  which  he  had  retained  the  candle  these  few  minutes 
beyond  the  time,  in  order  to  finish.  The  king  coolly  ordered  him  to 
write  one  line  more,  which  he  should  dictate.  This  line  was  to  in- 
form his  wife,  without  any  explanation,  that  by  such  an  hour  Uie 
next  day,  he  should  be  a  dead  man.  The  letter  was  then  sent  as  had 
been  intended,  and  the  next  day  the  captain  was  execute. 

Frederick  was  remarkably  attentive  to  business,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  administration  was  under  his  own  immediate  inspection 
The  most  minute  particulars  of  national  and  domestic  policy,  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom, 
and  much  increased  its  industry,  population,  and  wealth. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  great,  and  when  we  consider  his 
situation,  and  the  little  care  that  had  been  taken  of  his  education, 
we  must  acknowledge,  tliat  his  literary  a,cquisitions  were  considera- 
ble. He  had  much  general  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  was  well 
conversant  with  French  writers  on  polite  literature.  He  aimed  at 
the  reputation  both  of  philosopher  and  poet,  ^md  was  a  voluminous 
author  in  prose  and  verse. 

Nothing  favourable  can  be  said  of  his  moral  and  rdigiqus  charac- 
ter. He  was  sceptical,  updeveut,  and  addicted  to  various  species  of 
vice.  Atheists  and  libertines  were  his  bosom  companions,  partieu- 
farly  the  comipthig  and  flagitious  YoUaire.  . 

7.  He  was  Succeeded,  1786,  by  Frederick  William  II.,  bis 
aepbew,  an  impolitic,  pleamire-loving  prince,  who  joined  in 
the  league  against  the  French  repuMie,  and  then  deserted  his 
allies.  Dying  in  1797,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frede- 
rick William  III.,  who  unhappily  revived  some  obscJete  pre- 
tensions to  Hanover,  in  1805,  and  on  Napoleon's  proposing  to 
restore  that  electorate  to  the  king  of  England,  in  1806^  Pr»^ 
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tbricktobk  thl)  Md  agaih^  him,  and  efxfleneiibed  hh  uttet 
dverthrov^  at  th6  gi'ftitt  battle  of  Jena,  whicli  was  fotight  Oi> 
tbber  14,  1«06. 

J  A  hei^fedittiiy  animdBfty  ttgainst  Austria,  prevfentediteo-opertitioii 
of  strength,  when  their  national  existence  was  threatened*  Tkn 
whiile  of  Germany  well  united  and  organized,  would,  probably, 
at  any  time^  have  resisted  the  power  of  Napoleon.  But  being  di- 
vided, both  Prussia  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  lesser  states,  were 
overrun  .and  subjected  by  the  fortunate  conqueror.  Prussia,  after 
neglectmg  several  opportunities  of  humbling  the  common  enemy, 
with  a  strange  inconsideration,  risked  her  national  existence  on  the 
!ssue  of  a  single  battle.  She  trusted  too  unplicitly  in  her  ancient  mi- 
Utary  fame,  and  4he  beauty  of  her  army,  (for  there  was  not  a  proud- 
er army  in  Europe,)  and,  therefore,  fell  before  her  more  sagacious 
and  calculating  enemy.  Frederick  was  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  his 
dominions. 

8.  In  1812,  the  Prussian  monarch  assisted  the  French  in 
their  Russian  campaign ;  but  on  the  failure  of  that  enter- 
prise, joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  contributed  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  At 
the  battle  'of  Waterioo,  his  army,  under  the  valiant  Blucher, 
tTirned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thus  essentially  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Prussia  honourably  acquit- 
ted herself  in  this  great  c6ntention,  and  regained  her  formed 
territory.  Of  late  years,  the  Prussian  king  has  been  efiectu- 
ally  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
people.  Perhaps,  no  monarch  in  Europe,  has  done  more  than 
be,  to  advance  the  tnie  happiness  and  glory  of  his  kingndom. 
He  has  declared,  that  a  Bible  shall  be  put  int<)  the  hands  of 
every  peasant's  family  in  his  r^alm. 

§  It  has  been  conjectured  by  politicians^  that  Prussia  cannot  long 
preserve  the  rank  that  she  has  now  attained,  situated  as  her  territory 
IS,  running  out  in  different  parcels  of  lands,  of  singular  shape,  and 
intersected  by  half  of  the  secondary  states  of  Germany.  It  is,  there- 
fore, further  supposed,  that  Frederick  only  waits  a  favouifable  oppor- 
tunity, to  consolidate  his  territory ;  and  they  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  ambition  of  the  Prussian  people, 
who  imagine  they  will  be  backward  in  attemplmg  any  thing  which 
promises  to  promote  their  national  honour  and  security. 

GERMANY. 

9  In  the  history  of  Germany,  during  this  period,  wc  iup© 
|>riiicipaUy  concerned  with  Austria,  its  more  hnportant  mem- 
4Msr|  id  ^/^Hhkh  tlie  4fiifierfaa  oicvm  wuaUy  reeidM.    Fromibt 
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commencement  of  this  period,  there  was  no  war  of  any  con- 
sequence,  till  that  of  the  Pragms^tic  Sanction,  which  was  «ui 
engagement  of  several  powers,  to  secure  die  Austrian  domi- 
nions to  the  female  children  of  the  emperor  Charles  Vl.^  iu 
case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue. 

§  Charles  VI.  died  without  male  issue,  1740.  The  house  of  Austrii^ 
in  ^e  male  line,  thus  became  extinct,  after  it  had  governed  Austria 
for  several  centuri^and  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions  now 
belonged  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  fcMie 
was  accordingly  raised  to  the  Austrian  throne ;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing powers,  regardless  of  their  engagements,  supported  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  claim  to  the  crown.  After  much  oppositicm,  the  IsU' 
.ter  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity,  hi  1742,  under  the  name 
of  Charles  VII. ;  but  this  prince,  worn  out  by  a  complication  of 
bodily  complaints,  and  by  a  long  train  of  misfortunes,  died  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  though  nearly  overwhelm- 
ed by  her  numerous  adversaries,  finally  triumphed  over  them,  and 
at  the  peace  of  1748,  was  confirmed  in  the  po^iession  of  her  domi- 
nions, aQd  her  husband,  duke  of  Lorain,  under  the  title  of  Francis 
I.,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 

id.  Francis  I.,  was  crowned  at  Frankfort,  in  1746.  He 
continued  tJie  wai*  till  1748,  when  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  concluded,  and  Mapa  Theresa  obtained  the  succes- 
sion of  her  father.  She  had  all  the  time  beeii  sustained  by 
the  affection  of  her  subjects,  and  had  rece^^  important  aid 
from  Great  Britain. 

During  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the 
fiercest  that  had  hitherto  been  waged  in  Germany,  took  place ; 
but  of  this,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  Prussia. 

§  Maria  Theresa,  as  hebess  to  the  Austrian  dommions,  was  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  and  as  the  wife  of  Francis,  was  empress 
of  Germany.  She  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism,  in- 
telligence, felicity  of  temper,  and  captivating  condescension.  As  a 
wife  and  parent,  she  was  unrivalled  ;  she  was  blessed  with. a  nume- 
rous and  amiable  progeny,  and  left  her  possessions  to  a  sou,  who 
was  worthy  of  the  empire.  She  built  hospitals,  encouraged  com- 
merce and  science,  and  did  every  thing  which  humanity  and  muni- 
ficence could  devise  to  render  her  infirm  soldiers  comfortable. 

11.  Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Francis  and  Maria,  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  in  1765.  He  seized  Bavaria,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian  II.,  the  elector,  1777  ;  made  war  two  years  with 
Prussia ;  reformed  the  church  of  Germany,  indulging  the 
protestants  with  the  imperial  protection,  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  disnciantled  the  fortified 
towns  in  Brabant ;  restrained  the  excesses  jf  the  clergy  m 
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that  country,  and  carried  on  a  disastrous  war  against  (he 
Turks-  During  that  war,  he  died.  He  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  equitable  and  tolerant  prince. 

$  Joseph  promulgated  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  much  ckrcumserifoed  in  the  Austrian 
oonuiions.  He  even  penniited^  that  all  strictures  upon  the  thnme 
itself  might  be  published,  with  full  security,  provided  they  did  not 
descend  to  the  character  of  libels  and  pasquinades,  "  If  they  be 
founded  in  justice,"  said  he,  "we  shall  pn>fit  by  them ;  if  not,  we 
shall  disregard  them  f  a  remark  well  worthy  of  his  character  and 
dignity. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  that  a  series  of  unfavourable 
seasons  had  occasioned  a  geneial  dearth  of  com,  which  was  more 
or  less  felt  iq  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in  parts  of  Germany, 
the  scarcity  was  so  great,  that  vast  numbers  of  people  actually  pe- 
rished, and  the  peasants,  in  many  places,  wer^^compelled  to  unthatch 
their  eottages,  to  supply  the  want  of  provender  for  their  cattle.  They 
themselves,  in  some  instances,  subsisted  on  the  bark  of  beech  and 
alder,  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  spice.  A  pari  of  this  time,  terrible 
Inundations  overspread  the  coimtry ;  several  districts  were  totally 
ruined  by  a  flood  of  the  Elbe ;  Hamburgh  was  in  a  most»criticid 
situation ;  aud  the  great  suburb  lying  towuxls  the  Elbe,  was  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  watery  that  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  dis- 
cernible. 

12.  Leopold  n.,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  invested  with  the 
empire,  in  1790.  Though  powerfully  solicited  to  arm  against 
the  revolutionists  of  France,  liis  moderation  and  prudence 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  vortex ;  but  a  speedy  death  cut  short 
the  promise  of  much  excellence.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  ta&e  the  field  against  France. 

§*After  the  "  seven  years'  war,"  the  Germanic  body  remained  in 
comparative  quiet,  till  the  French  Revolution.  During  that  period, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Germany  9uffer- 
ed  more  than  most  other  nations.  Its  territory  was  the  theatre  of 
most  of  the  wars  that  were  waged  during  the  great  struggle.  This 
ebuntry,  however,  had  been  eminently  prepared  to  e^q^ience  the 
evils  which  such  an  event  was  calculsUed  to  produce.  The  Germans 
embraced  the  fashionable  prevailing  system  of  anarchy  and  irreH- 
gion,  with  almost  the  same  ardour  which  characterized  the  French 
themselves ;  and  their  country  was  early  inundated  with  the  deadly 
publications,  which  proceeded  from  the  sehod  of  atheistical  disor- 
lanizera. 

In  nearly  all  the  wars  oi  the  revolution,  and  of  the  subsequent 
period,  Austria  has  had  a  share.  She  has  generally  been  arraj^ed 
against  France,  and  often  been  beaten.  In  the  production  of  such  a 
result,  some  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  French  intrigue, 
flian  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  soldiers,  or  generals,  over  thoaje 
of  Austria.    The  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
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raanden  of  Uk  tim^ 

13.  Francis  U.,  90a  of  Leopold,  vaef  <?rQwne4  ja  1792.  IJ^ 
bas  proved  to  be  d  pruice  of  i^il4  yutuie^  and  is  much  re- 
raected.  He  proeecuted  the  contempbled  war .  with  U^ 
French  republic ;  but  it  proving  uniuccessfui,  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Canipo  Formic,  in  1797,  by  which,  the  Nether- 
lands were  ceded  to  France.  TfiSwas  the  first  ip  that  series 
of  hofltilitiee,  which  dktmgiu^ed  tb«^  penqd  of  convulsion. 

14:  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  1799,  hi  Italy,  on  the  pari 
of  Austria,  assisted  by  Russia ;  fur  it  was  Evident  to  the  Aus- 
trian sovereign,  that  France  was  bent  on  aggrandizement 
The  Russian  forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Suwarrow. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians,  and  the  French  were  in  a  few  months 
driven  out  of  Italy^  Much  now  niight  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  salvation  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealouf^  which  the  Austrian  court  felt  towards  their  ally. 

§  This  Jealousy  was,  wHhout  4oubt,  excited  by  the  intrigues  oi 
France ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that'Paul,  the  Russian  emperor 
recalled  his  victorious  troops, 

Austria,  left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  contest,  and  meet- 
ing the  enemy  with  scattered  forces,  suffered  most  severely 
in  the  great  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Lunevllle,  in  1801.  This  was  the  second 
war,  and  more  humiliating. to  Austria  than  the  former. 

}  During  the  peace,  Francis  formed  a  nume«ous  army,  and  fore- 
seeing the  ruin  of  the  German  constitution,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  m  1804. 

15.  The  Austrian  sovereign  hq4  ^een  mortified  too  severe- 
ly, to  reiY^n  contented  at  pe^^.  A  third  warlils:e  coalition 
was  formed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  against  France,  in 
1805.  But  the  destruction  of  an  Austrian  army,  under  Ge- 
neral Mack,  and  the  fatal  battle  (rf  Austerlitz,  speedily  ter- 
minated (bis  war,  The  ^ame  year,  the  peac^  of  Ppesburgh 
followed,  in  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  far  more  buna- 
bled  than  ever,  by  the  loss  of  sonie  of  its  most  important  po8 
sessions. 

{  A  part  only  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  forc^  had  Joti^ed  those 
of  Francis,  when  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  took  place.  To  this  im- 
prudence, was  ^dded  the  greater  one,  4^f  risking  an  engagement 
without  the  asgisti^^pe  of  ^p  jp^c'qdijkig  vharjes,  who,  al  the  ^stwot 
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of  only  a  fewdsy^  march,  was  liasteniiig  wilh  avictCirioaaanBy 
ojf  iiedrly  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  1806,  several  of  the  states  of  Germany  were  united 
un^er  the  name  of  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,"  of  which 
Napoleon  w*as  acknowledged  the  head ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Francis  was  compelled  formally  ta  resign  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  to  absolve  the  German 
stated  from  tlieir  reciprocal  duties  towards  the  empire. 

§  Aecordhig  to  the  terms  of  this  confederacy,  all  those  states  of 
the  ancient  German  empire,  that  did  not  accede  to  the  act  of  federa- 
tion, were  exduded  from  common  protection.  By  this  means,  the 
French' emperor  united  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Burg»,  Darm* 
atadt,  NasRau,  Hohenzollem,  &c.,  to  the  political  interests  of  France^ 
and,  vhtuatly,  nosed  himself  to  the  head  of  the  German  empire. 

16.  In  1809,  Austria,  for  the  fourth  time,  took  the  field 
against  France.  In  this  war,  w^s  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Essling,  in  which  the  French  emperor,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  was  beaten  in  a  regular  field  fight ;  but  re 
ceiving  a  large  reinforcement,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  from 
which  he  had  been  driven  back,  and  fought  the  long  and  ob 
stinate  battle, of  Wagram.  This  battle,  lost  by  Austria,  ter 
minated  the  war,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  were  soon  aftei 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  according  to  which,  Francis 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  territory,  and 
consented  to  bestow  his  eldest  daughter  and  child,  Maria 
Louisa,  on  the  emperor  of  France. 

§  In  this  war,  the  Austrians  had  taken  wiser  measures  than  befora 
Their  best  commanders  were  in  the  field ;  the  archduke  Charles,  as- 
sisted by  the  archduke  John,  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein,  and  the 
prince  of  Sch wartzenburg.  The  whole  strenetb  and  resources  of  the 
empire  were  held  in  requisition ;  but  Austria  had  become  essentially 
weakened,  and  really  less  a  match  for  France  than  ever:  and,  be- 
sides, the  French  emperor  was  in  advance  of  the  Austrian.  Antici- 
pating the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  he  was  soon  prepared  for 
action,  and  joining  hii  ,vmy,  marched  at  once  into  the  heart  of  (Jer- 
many.*  So  expeditious  was  the  French  emperor,  that  forty-five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  the  battle  of  Essling 
was  fought  below  Vienna. 

1 7.  In  ^13,  Austria  engaged  in  a  fifth  war  with  France, 
having  unit^  its  forces  with  those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  all  Europe,  hi  the  uivasion  of  France,  ip 
obtaining  possession  of  Paris,  and  in.  dethroning  Napoleon 
On  this  occasion,  the  emperor  accompanied  the  army,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Schwartzenburg.    Then 
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I  gained  the  celebrdited  battle  of  LeipRic,  ^hi<Ai  prddtlb^ 
^le  overthrow  of  Nafoleon.  The  whole  allied  fcurces  were, 
in  this  battle,  principally  commanded  by  Schwartzenburg. 

{  When  this  junction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  was  formed^ 
Napoleon  had  Just  returned  from  Russia,  having  lost  his  great  aniiy, 
eompo0ed  in  part  of  troops  of  many  European  nations,  then  his  tri* 
butiries.  Austria,  at  first  scented  reluctant  to  take  the  field,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  its  family  alliance.  A  remembrance  of  forom 
•udferiugs  may  also  have  bad  its  effect  But,  though  late,  the  assli- 
tance  of  Austria  was  very  efficient. 

It  was  on  hearmg  of  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  was 
announced  by  Schwartzei^Hurg  himself,  to  the  emperors  of  Austria 
pad  Russia,  and  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  these  three  sovea-eigiM^ 
who  were  viewing  the  batUe  from  a  distant  hill,  on  hoTsebaek,  im- 
mediately dismounted,  and,  on  their  bended  knees,  offered  a  tribute 
of  thanks  to  the  God  who  had  crowned  their  arms  with  victory. 

18.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  in  1815,  Au- 
stria, for  the  last  time,  combined  with  the  other  powers  ot 
Europe,  to  dethrone  him,  and'  succeeded.  At  this  time,  a 
new  union  was  formed  by  the  states  of  Germany,  designed 
to  secure  its  future  tranquillity,  under  the  title  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation.  This  was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  its 
sovereigns  and  free  cities  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  so  it  will  continue  to  prov^  a  powerful 
preservative  against  the  renewal  of  those  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  which  Germany  has  so  often  been  the  cause  and 
the  victim. 

§  In  the  new  order  of  things,  which  succeeded  the  downfal  of  the 
French  emperor,  Austria  manifested  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  ot 
the  Germatiic  body,  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  confederation 
above  noticed.  The  several  states  have  been  reinstated,  asfaraa 
possible,  in  their  former  possessions,  and  Francis  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, as  formerly,  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

iMiortly  after,  another  union,  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  was 
formed  between  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  which  th*ey  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
object,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  have  been  to  confirm  their  own 
power,  and  to  suppress  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  thehr  subjects,  to 
obtain  liberal  constitutions. 

The  impfoper  vkiws  of  this  confederacy,  were  openly  displayed 
on  the  oceMioB  of  thd  Neapolitan  revolution.  A  congress  of  Uie 
three  sovereigns,  in  18^1,  issued  a  manifesto  agninst  Nafdes,  in 
^hich  they  plaiidy  avow  their  hostility  to  every  form  of  improve 
ment.  To  enforce  tfieir  views,  an  Austrian  army  marched  towardu 
the  territories  of  Naples.  This  alliance  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
^netit,  be  ooiiksidered  i»  vinuAlly  disbohed. 
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19.  Poland,  Which  existed  in  independence,  dunng  a 
jKirt  of  the  present  period,  was  a  nation  of  some  importance, 
for  several  ages^  but  we  feel  little  interest  in  its  history,  till 
nearly  the  memoraUe  era  whea  it  waa  bbUed  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Its  fine  situation,  aiMi  rich  natural  resourcet, 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  wretched  government  and 
institutions;  nor  can  we,  perhaps,  fin^  a  spot  cjn  ilie  globe, 
where,  with  so  many  physical  means  of  securing  felicity,  a 
civilized  people  are  found,  that  have  been  involved  in  grmier 
miseries.  Its  former  government,  which  partook  of  all  the 
different  kinds,  with  a  peculiarly  strong  infiision  of  aristocracy, 
and  with  a  weak  executive  power,  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  administration  of  justice^  or  (he  maini»ia»€e  of  peace. 
Weakness,  anarchy  s^  crime  witlnn,  and  injustice,  trea- 
chery, and  oppression  on  the  part  of  others,  without,  consti 
tute  a  great  portion  of  tfie  history  of  Poland.  Yet  its  in- 
habitants were  not  without  some  striking  and  noble  charac- 
teristics. They  were  a  brave  and  martud  peofde.  Aimdst 
their  degradation,  Uiey.  cherished  die  loVe  of  Woerty  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

Till  the  first  division  and  plunder  of  Poland,  in  1773,  we 
find  a  long  list  oi  kings  up  to  the  year  842,  A.  G.  But  Wi 
can  record  the  names  of  a  very  few  only. 

§  Poland  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  Poloka ;  which  is  a  Sola- 
vonian  word,  signifying  a  level  or  diampain  country.  Such  is  Ae 
surface  of  Poland. 

In  the  history  of  its  sovereigns,  w^  notice  the  name  of  liCch  V;, 
who  is  here  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  singular  maxim,  which  he 
used  to  utter,  and  which  must  be  very  eonvement  to  a  king.  ^  A 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  observe  his  oath,  exccx>t,  when  neither  hit 
safety  nor  his  advantage  requires  that  he  should  violate  it."  Ha 
reign,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  inauspicious  in  the  annals  of  the  na- 
tkm. 

Gasskner  UL,  ^  Oreat,  formed  a  new  code  Of  kmrs,  which  he 
committed  to  writing  ;  for,  before  his  tima  the  Poles  had  only  oral 
traditions.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cas- 
simer  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  integrity^  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

I^gkonund  L,  whose  leign  liegan  in  I960,  was  oae  of  Che  itioel 
accomplished  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  thiose  of  Poland.  In  kii 
epkapb,  whidi  was  not  ^oopipos^d  in  Ihv  l^otnafe  oC  eei»iimtk>Q. 
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he  wan  styled  the  ^conqueror  of  the  Rnssians,  WaUachlana,  and 
l^iasians,"  and  obtained  the  still  n^ire  honourable  appellation  of  the 
"  father  of  his  country."  He  applied  liiinself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  manners  of  his  subjects,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  fortified  and  embellished  the  citi^ 

No  Polish  monarch  was  more  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  than 
John  Sobieski,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1674.  Many  of  the 
rulers  of  Poland  were  foreigners,  but  Sobieski  was  a  native,  elect^ 
on  account  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  b^  his  wars  with  the  Turks,  .and  his  vic- 
tories over  them.  The  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  Vienna  was  besieged  by  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
has  been  mentioned  in  another  p|lace.  He  died  in  1696,  leaving  his 
country  in  im)i^[)erity  and  peaee^ 

Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  w»8  chosen  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sobieski,  after  an  mterregnum  of  twelve  months.  The  fac- 
tious nobles,  who  had  been  kept  in  awe  under  Sobieski,  were  un- 
willing to  place  any  one  of  his  family  on  the  throne,  and  thus  showed 
Awnselves  unworthy  of  s»ch  a  sovereigrt.  Augustus  made  war  against 
Charles  XII.  of  Slweden,  mistaking  utterly  the  character  of  his  ene- 
niy.  Being  defeated  and  overcome,  he  was  dethroned,  and  Stanislaus^ 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  in  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  was  elect* 
ed  to  fill  his  place,  in  1*704.  After  the  ruin  of  Cliarles,  at  Pultowa, 
Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  in  1773,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Frederick  Augustus-IL,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months 
The  reign  of  the  latter  was  generally  tranquil  and  peaceable,  though 
both  before  and  afterwards,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state^ 
owing  to  political  and  religious  controversies,  as  well  as  foreign  wars. 

Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniatowski,  elected' in  T7B3,  was  the  last 
kkig  <^  Poland.  He  was  the  creature  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  placed 
'on  the  throne,  more  by  the  influence  of  her  armies  and  treasures^ 
than  by  the  free  consent  of  the  Polish  nobles ;  and  in  the  suiwequent 
difficulties  of  his  reign,  was  unable  to  manifest  the  independence  ol 
a  sovereign.  He  was  finally  kept  as  an  honourable  prisoner,  at  Pe^ 
tersburgh,  where  he  died,  in  1798. 

20.  In  1772,  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  had,  for  some  time,  been  secret- 
ly tneditated,  took  place,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
Europe.  This  has  been  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most  un 
principled  acts  recorded  in  history.  The  pretexts  of  the 
plunckrers,  as  set  forth  m  their  manifestoes,  were  various ;  but 
they  were  doubtless  encouraged  to  this  act  of  violence,  in 
consequence  of  the  perpetual  divisions  in  the  Polish  counsels^ 
and  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  nobflity.  Indeed,  they 
purposely  increased  the  fecticMis  and  difficulties  in  which  the 
nation  was  itivolved.  • 

§  Pmsdia  taid  the  trun  of  Events,  by  flattering  the  Russians  witk 
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should  sink  mto  a  Russian  province,  it  was  contrived  on  the  part  of 
Prussia,  to  make  tho  Poles  dissatisfied  with  their  king.  This  viraa 
easMy  eflfoded,  and  in  the  course  oftwo  or.  tiireeyiean,iiotkingcoi»ld 
exceed  the  disocicK,  dinttisions,  and  veakaesBdf  the  khugdom.  fat 
this  sitnalion  of  afianrs,  when  the  Pedes  wen  paneveDted  from  vaA^ 
eating  their  sacred  rights,  ilie  unholy  deed  of  pc^tioii  was  perpch 
tfate£  Eoch  parly  had  ppeviqu^y  agieed  pn  its  portiofi,  the  whole 
including  oeavly  half  of  the  Polish  terrftaiy.  Tfee  Diet  wa*  asseror 
Wed,  and  aurraunded  by  the  partitioniog  powers  it  gouki  do  no  otl^r- 
wise  than  aanctioo,  by  a  legitfl^itve  act,  thi»  cnoie  whifsh  thcw^ 
oowers  hod  committed. 

Ill  the  division  which  was  made,  Frederipfc  ^ized  Polish 
PrM^^ja,  ftn4  a  part  of  Grea^  Polaof] ;  the  ei^peror  of  Austria, 
lh«  kingdoms  of  Galicia  aod  Ludofinria ;  f^ul  Catliarines 
Polish  Livonia,  with  a  part  a(  Lfkhuania. 

21.  In  1791,  a  revdution  took  place  in  Poland ;  a  new 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  opened  to  the  middling 
classes,  the  avenue  to  every  emplojrment;  and  the  crown, 
hitherto  elective,  was  declared  to  be  hereditary.  Thi^  was 
done  in  an  assembly  of  tite  peo{^,  with  entire  concord.  But 
Poland,  despoiled  of  half  her  territories,  was  weak ;  and 
though  the  change  was  apfnroved  by  ail  Europe,  except  Russia, 
the  Poles  were  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  the  Bueaiaji 
empress,  and  eventually  agam  of  the  Prussian  and  .^Uistrian 
sovereigns.  A  new  division  was  agreed  on,  in  1793,  which 
included  a  considerable  portk>n  of  the  remainder  of  Poland. 

§  Catliarjne  first  reseijited  the  act  of  th^  Poles  in  framuig  a  new 
constitution,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  her  ambitious  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  remainder  of  Poland;  itVcderidL  Williani,  though  he  fti 
first  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  me^QUire,  yet  finaUy>  with  u»- 
blushbig  e^Tontery,  (cqoseutei^  with  the  /^tl^ers,  to  ac^  the  ^oyat 
plunderer. 

22.  Before,  however,  this  second  nefarious  project  could  be 
eyeciyfted,  it  became  necessary  to  encounter  the  hazards  c^ 
w^.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  raised,  and  upder  the  bravf 
and  patriotic  Kosciusko,  they  resisted,  Cor  a  tinje,  the  iinitfci 
force  of  their  powerful  enemiea.  But  on  the  pan  of  enfeeblea 
Poland,  numbers  were  wanting,  which  cocikl  not  long  be 
supplied  by  tpve  pf  country  and  a  desire  of  vengeance  ;  and 
Kosqusko,  after  making  every  effort  that  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  pake,  wm  (tefeated  iMid  Ufiket^  pri^ner.  Under 
thd  bartutrouii  ^^xYi^IWWt  ^,<MWW  ]Yf^  cli0iy^'^fknd  ,«acked,. 
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In  attempdng  to  defend  it,  nine  thousand  gaBant  Pokf 
perished. 

f  But  the  carnage  whidi  suGoeeded  thr'victQry,  was  greater,  and 
Ifhs  forever  tarnished  the  hiurels  of  the  Russian  general.  The  houses 
were  p^Ulaged,  women  Ttolated,  ehildren  murdered,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand viotuns  feH  a  prey  to  a  ferocity  bordering  on  that  of  savages. 

Kosciusko,  who  originated  from  a  noble  family,  had  been  a  dis- 
thiguished  officer  in  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Poles  elected  him  their  genera],  and  he 
proved  worthy  of  their  choice.  Under  more  propitious  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  After 
his  defeat,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Petersburgh,  till  the  death  of 
the  empr^  in  1797.  Upon  the  accession  of  Paul,  he  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  was  favoured  with  a  pension — an  act  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Ru^an  monarch,  which  received  the  applause  of  the  civilised 
world.    Kosciusko  has  since  been  in  America. 

23.  A  third  and  final  dismemberment  of  Poland,  took  place 
m  1796,  when  the  three  powers  ap|»ropriated  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Both  Stanidaus  and  Koeciusko,  w^re  secured; 
the  spirit  of  the  Poles  was  crushed,  and  the  robbers  had  only 
quietly  to  divide  all  that  remained  of  their  bloody  prey. 

At  the  congress  held  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  part  of  Pdand 
was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire,  with  the  preservation  of 
its  own  constitution  ;  and  on  thb  event,  Alexand^,  emporor 
of  Russia,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  P(^and. 

RUSSIA. 

24.  In  the  history  of  Russia,  we  find  Catharine  L,  the  wife 
of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  throne,  near  the  commencan^ 
of  this  period.  By  his  appointment,  she  succeeded  him,  in 
1725.  She  reigned  only  two  years,  but  with  great  abiUty, 
and  pursued  the  plan  begun  by  her  husband,  in  civilizing  her 
people. 

§  Catharine  was  originally  the  wife  of  a  Swedish  soldier,  but  faH- 


fng  into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  she  was  employed  in  the  gene- 
raPs  kitchen,  where  Menzicoff,  one  of  Peter's  favourhes,  saw  and 
obtained  her.  Peter  having  met  her  at  Menzicoff 's  bouse,  and  bemg 
delighted  with  her  understuidiHg,  at  first  made  her  his  mistress,  but 
afterwards  married  her.  She  obtained  a  complete  control  over  the 
emperor,  by  her  singularly  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  as  well  as  by 
her  respectful  aild  kind  attentions. 

25.  Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  succeeded  h^, 
m  1727.    He  reigned  only  three  years,  but  his  reign  was  a 
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'seene  of  peace  and  prosperity.    He  was  exlremdy  Hrioved 

by  his  people.  •        *• 

{  The  succession,  during  several  rdgns  after  Peter  thd^dreat,  seema 
not  to  have  been  regular,  or  fixed  by  any  certain  rules ;  jH  the  prin- 
ces came  to^'their  thrones  with  kittle  difficulty,  and  pursued  the  gene- 
ral features  of  that  \vise  policy  which  Peter  adopted.  The  great 
object  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  knowledge  among  the  people. 

26.  Anne,  duchesg  of  Courland,  next  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1730,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanow,  to  which 
Peter  the  Great  belonged,  having  become  extinct.  She  was 
a  niece  of  that  monarch.  Her  reign  was  glorious  and  happy, 
and  coniprised  the  war  against  Turkey,  in  1736  ;  the  con- 
quest of  the  principal  towns  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Choczim  over  the  Tiurks,  in  1739. 

27.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Ivan,  or  John,  only  about  two 
month's  old,  was  elected  emperor,  1740  ;  but  the  next  year 
a  sudden  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  young  prince 
was  deposed,  and  Elizabeth,  daugl^ter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  empress. 

There  were  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  her  and 
her  ftither,  and  like  him,  she  seemed  to  possess  an  inherent 
capacity  for  reigning.  She  united  benevolence  with  great 
political  talents,  and  to  her,  Russki  is  indebted  for  much  of 
its  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1757, 
her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Austria,  entered  upon 
"  the  seven  years'  war"  against  the  great  Frederick,  and  her 
part  was  so  well  acted,  that  had  she  lived,  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy would  probably  have  been  in  jeopardy,  as  to  its  very 
existence. 

§  Elizabeth  founded  the  universities  of  Petersburgh  and  Moscow 
and  decreed  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Elizabeth's  code.  It  is  're- 
ported that  a  few  years  preceding  her  death,  this  princess  indulged 
in  the  most  unbounded  intemp^^nce  and  sensuali^. 

28.  She  was  succeeded,  in  1762,  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III., 
son  of  her  elder  si^r  Anne,  and  consequently  grandson  of 
the  great  Peter.  He  was  at  first  somewhat  popular  with  his 
subjects,  but  they  soon  became  disaffected  towards  him.  He 
was  found  to  be  deficient  in  talents  and  strength  of  chanio- 
ier ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  becoming  disgusted  w^ith  him, 
and  inspired  with  ambitious  viewi^  is  supposed  to  "have  been 
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Vie  m6ffer  of  tbe  oooipifftcy  by  whieh  h%  waa  dethroned  and 
murdered/ih  tlie  fii»l  year  of  his  reign. 

$CathMi|ia<>f  Airiialt, »  prinoesa  of  Germaayi  had  been  Brarned 
to  Pteter  several  years  before  his  acces^on ;  and  as  she  b^gao  h^ 
poUticiil  life  with  orime,  she  seems  never  afterwards  to  have  been 
ecrupulous  as  to  the  means  with  which  iihe  executed  her  plans.  It 
was  by  the  hdp  of  her  paoraraour  Orlofl^that  eAie  arrested  the  em- 
psror,  and  procured  his  deposition  and  death.  Orloff  first  gave  hin 
poisoned  brandy  to  drink,  and  then  strangled  him. 

29.  Catharine  IL^  who  was  immediately  proclsdmed.  com- 
bined wkh  her  singular  dq^irayatim  of  principle,  a  powerful 
intellect  As  a  woman,  she  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex  and  to 
buman  naturei  but  as  an  en^ress  she  was,  great,  and  justly 
denominated  'UheSemiramisof  ttie.North.^'  Her  reign  was 
brilliant  and  long,  and  at  once  the  admiration  and  terror  of 
all  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  her  empire, 
she  sought  continually  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  her 
wars  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Pdand,  she  secured  immense 
acquisitions  of  territory.  Her  transactions  in  r^ard  to  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  have  already  been  related.  In 
regard  to  Turkey,  her  object  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
less  than  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  throne  in  Europe— 
•  an  object  which  Russia  has  ever  since  had  at  heart. 

§  One  of  the  victorious  wars  which  Catharine  carried  on  with 
Turkey,  cost  her  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  200,000,000  rubles  •, 
while  it  cost  the  latter  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
900,000,000  piastres— a  war  scarcely  less  ruinous  thioi  triumjithant 
In  this  war,  Ismail  was  the  last  town  that  surrendered.  Twice 
were  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  repulsed ;  but  at  the  third  at 
tat*k,  they  scaled  the  ramparts,  forced  their  way  into  the  place,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  opposed  them.  Fifteen  thousand  Russians 
purchased  with  their  lives  the  bloody  laurels  of  their  leader,  who 
wrote  to  the  empress  with  his  usual  brevity,  "  TTie  haughty  Ismail 
is  at  your  feet." 

.  30.  Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
1796,  whose  reign  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  mother,  and 
who  occupied  himself  with  trifles.  In  1799,  bededared  war 
against  revolutionary  France,  and  sent  Suwarrow  into  Italy, 
who  met  with  great  success  till  he  passed  into  Switzerland, 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  his  sovereign^  In  1801,  Paul 
declared  war  against  England,  and  obliged  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  join ;  but  soon  afterwards  this  unhappy  monarch 
was  strangledi  by  some  iXNMpimtors^  wfao  werb  t^Sceni  in 
hiscourt. 
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31.  AIe;xander  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  P«ul,  wa9  prodaimed 
in  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  name  wiU  descend 
with  renown  to  after  ages,  as  ithe  deliverer  of  enthralled 
nations.  His  reign  was  at  fiist  pacific,  nor  did  be  make  those 
efforts  against  France,  which  seemed  desirable  at  that  junc- 
ture, fie,  however,  became  alarmed  at  length  by  the  anir 
bition  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805,  formed  a  coalition  with 
Austria,  against  the  conqueror. 

He  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  only  a  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  which  had  previously  been  deserted,  and 
being  attacked  unexpectedly  at  Aueterlitz,  he  experienced  a 
signal  overthrow.  He  then  withdrew  his  army  into  Russia, 
but  designing  to  assist  Prussia,  the  next  year  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  war ;  but  before  his  army  could  reach  it,  the 
battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought,  and  the  power  of  Prussia  half 
annihilated.  Russia  left  alone  on  the  field,  maintained  the 
contest  witl^  the  French  emperor  for  a  few  months,  during 
which  several  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  lengUi  the  fatal  battle 
of  Friedland,  obliged  Alexander  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 

In  1808,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  in  which  Fin- 
land was  conquered,  and  in  1811,  be  commenced  hostilities 
against  Turkey.  At  this  critical  time,  a  mighty  contest  was 
about  to  ensue,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  great  part 
of  the  globe.  The  refusal  of  Alexander,  in  1812,  to  concur 
in  Bonaparte's  scheme,  of  excluding  British  commerce  fi-oni 
the  whole  European  continent,  highly  displeased  the  latter. 
This  circumstance,  concurring  with  the  French  emperor's  de- 
sire to  establish  an  universal  monarchy,  induced  him  to  march 
against  Russia,  with  all  the  force  of  the  territories  under  hit 
dominion,  and  of  every  state  rendered  subservient  to  his 
views.  "In  that  way,"  says  Prof.  Heeren,  "a  storm  of  na- 
tions arose,  (about  twenty  were  united  imder  the  standard  oi 
the  conqueror,)  unparalleled  in  history,  since  the  expeditions  of 
Xerxes  and  Attila."  The  Russians  retreated  steadily  befi»re 
the  French,  not  without  engaging  in  several  bloody  battl^, 
in  which  the  French  were  victorious,  but  by  means  of  which 
they  were  coi^inually  weakened. 

At  Borodino,  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  Moscow,  the  Rus* 
sians  made  a  gtand,  and  here  was  fought  one  of  the  most 
leiTible  battles  ever  recorded.      The  k»  on  both  sid^  wa? 
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nearly  equal ;  the  Russians,  however,  retired,  and  the  Frencli 
entered  Moscow.  But  they  entered  it  to  witness  its  confla- 
gration ;  the  Russians  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  deprived 
the  French  army  of  its  expected  winter  quarters.  It  wag 
obliged  to  retreat ;  and  the  animosity  of  the  Russians,  aided 
by  the  terrible  severity  of  the  weather,  contributed  almost  to 
annihilate  the  most  c^cient  military  force  that  ever  invaded 
a  nation. 

.  §  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  soon  made  peace 
with  tne  Turks,  and  tliis  on  advantageous  terms,  as  has  always  been 
tAke  case  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Alexander  might 
have  met  his  foe  with  an  equal  number  of  nations,  if  he  had  had 
time  to  summon  them  from  the  mountains  and  deserts  of  Asia.  AD 
his  troops,  divided  into  three  armies,  by  no  means  equalled,  in  num- 
ber, those  of  the  enemy,  which  amounted  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. But  althoiigh  the  coUection  of  the  Russian  force  was  only 
partially  effected,  yet  there  was  a  high  moral  preparation  in  the  spirit, 
both  of  the  prince  and  his  people.  After  one  conspiracy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contesiwas  detected,  and  its  authors  sudimarily  pun- 
ished, all  orders  of  the  people  manifested  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose to  resist  the  enemy,  submitting  to  sacrifices,  which  nothing  but 
deVoted  patriotism  and  the  deadliest  hatred  of  the  invader,  could  in- 
spire. Alexander,  in  his  manifesto,  declared  that  he  would  neves 
midie  peace,  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  within  his  empire.  And 
to  engage  God  and  religion  on  the  side  of  Russia,  one  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  empire  and  of  the  church,  was  made  to  the  God  of 
armies. 

The  constant  retiring  of  the  Russians,  without  risking  a  great  bat- 
tle, greatly  wei^ened  the  expectation  indulged  by  £)naparte,  oi 
spe^ily  terminating  the  war,  by  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  Fire  and  rapine,  by  friends  and  foes,  marked  the  course  of 
the  invading  army,  and  seemed  to  render  return  impossible.  Wihm 
was  occupied  the  28th  of  June.  The  French  advanced  with  many 
skirmishes  by  way  of  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  where  two  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  formed  a  junction,  August  6th,  while  the  Prussian  aux- 
iliaries besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  were  manoeuvering  in  Yol- 
hynia.  Smolenk  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  August  18th ;  after 
which,  Koutousoff  was  vested  with  the  chief  command.  After  the 
battle  of  Boibdino,  the  solhary  capital  was  entered,  September  14Ui 
and  Idth.  In  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  residence  of  die  Czars,  the 
conqueror  took  up  his  head  quarters,  the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and 
the  grave  of  his  greatness. 

*  IVfijscow,  fired  by  its  own  citizens,  fell  a  victim  for  the  empire ;  for 
such  a  drama  demanded  such  a  catastrophe ;  but  in  its  pillars  of  (Ire. 
the  first  dawn  of  freedom  shone  over  shackled  Europe  m  the  farthest 
East  Instead  of  a  Capua,  the  army  suddenly  stood  hi  a  waste. 
*  The  campaign  may  now  end,"  was  the  proposal  of  Napoleon ;  "  the 
capipaign  is  now  bi^inning,"  was  the  reply  of  KoutousofT.    A  spee> 
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dy  roireaiy  before  the  befinniqg  of  the  winteir's  cold,  ni^ht,  periiapti 
have  saved  the  army ;  but  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  disdained  thui 
measure,  tili  it  was  too  late.  When  three-fourths  of  Moscow  were 
ooQsumed  to  the  grcmnd,  just  as  the  fatigued  and  debilitated  army  of 
the  French  entered  it,  needing  repose  and  refreshment,  and  an  un- 
conquerable Russian  army  was  before  it,  it  was  impossible  for  Na- 
poleon to  stay  there.  Never  was  a  disappointment  more  sudden  and 
more  bitter.  The  retreat  which  he  had  decUned,  he  was  obliged  to 
UQ^rtake,  and  sudi  a  retreat,  so  disastrous  and  terrific,  hii^ry  never 
before  reonrded. 

32.  Alexander  pursued  the- enemy  beyond-the  boundaries 
of  his  empire,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  emancipation 
of  Europe.  He  first  exhorted  Prussia  to  war.  She  obeyed 
tLe  call,  and  others,  the  late  vassals  of  France,  sooner  or  later, 
joimxl  his  standard.  ^^From  this  time  the  stonn  of  natkms, 
which  had  gathered  in  the  west,  against  the  east,  was  to  be 
turned  from  the  east  against  the  west."  An  immediate  enip- 
tioo  was  prevented,  by  the  fortresses  and  countries  which  were 
occupicil  by  the  relations  of  the  rulers,  and  the  certainty  that 
Napoleon  had  himself  escaped.  But  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  subjugated  nsaions  should 
turn  upon  their  faUing  master.  Austria  was  the  last  to  join 
the  aUiance ;  her  weight  in  the  scale  was  decisive. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  which  thus  b^gan,  is  on^  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Never  were  more  battles  fought 
within  a  given  space  of  time,  and  never  were  greater  than 
somcTof  them.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  fin- 
ished the  campaign,  Heeren  says,  "  If  the  mass  of  combat- 
ants, almost  half  a  million,  met  on  the  field,  makes  it  the  first 
battle  of  modern  times,  its  consequences  do  so  noless.**  The 
way  was  "how  opened  to  France  itself,  in  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  French  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1814,  the  respective  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  dethroned 
i\  apoleon,  and  replaced  on  the  throne  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  renown  of  Alexander  was  now  complete,  as  the  provi- 
dential deliverer  of  Europe. 

§  This  prince  deceased  1st  December,  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  I. 

The  character  of  Alexander,  will  appear  with  advantage  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  his  success  in  saving  Russia  and  Euroi^e,  from 
oie  grasp  of  military  ambition,  will  consecrate  his  name  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  sovereigns.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  enter- 
ed upon  nis  reign,  were,  indeed,  calculated  fuUy  to  bring  into  action 
all  his  faculties.     Though  inferior  to  his  great  antagonist  in  native 
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iftitilN^uftl  pcmety  he  wai,  pe^https,  of  all  the  European  sdrrerdgm, 
the  most  fit,  by  his  mdefatigable  spirit,  to  contend  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  been  guided  mainly  by  a  principle  of  honesty ;  and 
11  several  private  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are  pleasing  in- 
dications,  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  princes  who  can  be  called 
truly  religious.  The  most^  inexplicable  part  of  his  character^  in  a 
moral  view,  was  his  suppression  of  the  Russian  Bible  Sodety,  which 
had,  a  few  years  before,  commenced  under  his  own  auspkes. 

Since  the  event,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  t^mination  of 
the  tenth  period,  the  affairs  of  the  Russians  have  been  generally  pros- 
perous. Besides  a  successful  conflict  which  they  have  maintained 
with  PersML  they  have  rushed  into  war  recently,  with  their  old  ene> 
mies,  the  Turks;  and  although  the  present  is  the  second  campaign, 
they  have  been  met  with  so  vigorous  a  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, under  their  waiiike  sultan,  Mahmoiui  If.,  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  Russia  puts  forth  her  whole 
power,  and  Turkey  fights  for  her  existence.  Russian  successes  have^ 
of  late,  been  reported ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  other  cam- 
paigns* will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  drive  the  Ottomans  into  Asia, 
should  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  suflfer  the  contest  to  con- 
tinue. 

ENGLAND. 

House  of  Brunswick. 

33.  George  1.,  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  been  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  1714.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  he  had,  therefore,  been 
on  the  throne  about  four  years.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
state  of  the  kingdom,  the  accession  of  George  took  place 
without  the  least  opposition,  tumult,  or  sign  of  popular  dis- 
content. 

It  was  protestantism  that  gave  the  house  of  Brunswick  the 
throne,  and  it  was  protestantism  that  was  to  preserve  it  to 
them.  No  new  maxims,  no  new  continental  policy,  could 
tlierefore  b^x>me  prevalent ;  it  was  the  ancient  policy  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Thus  harmony  was  established  between  the  nation  and  the 
government ;  and  fortunately  for  the  new  house,  there  wa» 
for  a  long  time  yet,  a  pretender,  who  did  not  permit  these 
maxims  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Since  the  above  was  penned,  a  series  of  q^lendid  victories  has  attended 
the  Russian  arms^  in  consequence  of  which,  a  peace  has  been  cincladed  \m- 
tween  the  contending  )powei%  on  terms  exeeedinglr  humiliating  to  the  Trnka 
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The  natnral  ccmseqaence  of  ibis  poHcy  was,  the  fall  of  the 
tnry  ministry,  v^iich  had  made  itseU*  more  than  suspected  by 
its  conduct  towards  ihe  pretender,  and  the  restoration  of  th« 
superiority  oi  the  whigs. 

{  George  I^  was  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  deetor  of  Itoiover, 
and  of  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  and  was  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age,  .when  he  ascended  the  throne.  ^ 

The  ftetender,  who  was  styled  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  was  tho 
son  of  James  II.  His  exclusion  from  the  throne  affected  the  public 
tranquillity,  for  a  time.  He  had  his  partisans  chiefly  among  the  to- 
nes, and  in  Scotland ;  but  the  several  attempts  which  they  made  in 
his  behalf,  were  ineffectual ;  his  intrigues  were  detected ;  his  forces 
were  overpowered  in  battle ;  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebels 
were  captured  and  executed ;  but  me  chevalier  ^ad  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  to  France. 

34.  In  1720,  the  king  having  recommended  to  the  com* 
mons  the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  na- 
tional debt,  this  proved  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea 
act,  which  became  so  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  In  tliis 
scheme,  it  was  believed  possible  speedily  to  perform  by  art, 
what  can  be  the  result  only  of  continued  exertion — the  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  debt ;  but  the  project  of  the  South  Sea 
company  foundered,  and  thousands  were  involved  in  ruin. 
As  the  English  government^  however,  allowed  itself  no  des- 
potic steps,  its  credit  was  preserved  entire ;  and  it  found  itself 
able,  by  a  diminution  of  interest,  to  establish  a  sinkii^  fund, 
which  only  needed  a  better  administrataon,  U>  efiect  its  ologeot 

$  The  character  of  George  I.  was  that  of  a .  wise  and  good  mo- 
narch, but  he  was  less  popular  than  he  might  have  been,  had  he  staid 
more  at  home,  and  manifested  less  partiaSty  for  his  German  domi* 
nions. 

He  died  suddenly,  of  a  paralytic  ^Usorder,  on  the  continent,  in  the 
(^h  year  of  his  age. 

34  i  George  II.,  succeeded  his  father,  1727,  and,  like  him* 
fietvoured  the  wh^  and  was  strcmgly  attached  to  his  Oerman 
possessions.*  His  character  was  that  of  an  active,  intelligent 
prinee,  poaseasing  a  Violent  tamper,  and  a  love  of  wwt.  His 
idniinistration  of  affairs  was  generally  equitable,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  A  period  of  peace,  during  ten  years,  in 
the  former  part  of  bis  reign,  happily  occurred  through  want 
o(  a  plausible  pret^ice  for  embeurking  in  a  war.  At  lengthy 
OGcasBon  was  found  {<x  collision  with  Spain,  and  war  wasr 
declared  in  1739.  It  produced  no  important  results.  In  1744, 
England  declared  war  against  France,  and  assisted  Maria 
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Theresa,  of  AualHa^m  the  war  of  suocMnen.  ttt  this  public 
contest,  the  principal  states  of  Kurope  w^«  involved  ;  and 
among  others,  the  batlies  of  Dettingen  and  Faa'xnoy  weie 
fought ;  the  former  terminatiDg  in  favour  of  the  aUm,  the 
latter  in  fcvour  <tf  the  FreD<^  The  British  king  command- 
ed, in  person,  his  arhiy  on  the  continent. 

§The  minister  who  guided  the  destinies  of  England,  during  this 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  as  also  during  the  principal  part  of 
uie  former,  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Concerning  him,  the  his- 
toric professor  of  Gottingen  says,  "that  without  the  restless  ac- 
tivity which  is  often  called  greatness,  he  was  a  statesman  most  wor 
thy  of  respect  He  introduosd  uprightness  mto  politics,  at  a  time^ 
when  they  were  disgraced  by  the  profligate  Dubois,  and  the  false 
Alberoni.  But  his  maxim,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all,  entangled 
him  in  a  web  of  negociations  and  relations;  from  which,  only  an 
Mand  state,  like  England,  could  have  disengaged  itself."  Others, 
however,  speak  of  him  as  distinguished  for  the  83rstem  of  corruption 
igid, venality  which  he  poaotised  in  his  adnunistration. 

35.  During  the  absence  <of  the  king  on  the  continent,  the 
rebellion  in  &»tland,  1746,  took  place,  in  consequence  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  for  the  British 
throne.  The  young  Charles  was  assisted  by  Louis  XV., 
and  having  landed  in  Scotland,  led  an  army  against  the  royal 
forces^  which  he  ^iefeated  in  the  bat^  of  Preston  Pans,  and 
Falkirk ;  but  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Culioden,  he  met 
with  a  decisive  overthrow.  The  Stuart  Hamily  made  no  more 
attempts  to  take  possession  <^  the  sceptre  which  they  had  k)6t 

In  1755,  war  was  renewed  between  Prance  and  England, 
on  account  of  encroachments  made  on  the  British  territories 
in  North  America.  The  war  was  not  at  first  very  fortunate 
to  the  British ;  but^  at  length,  they  met  with  signal  success, 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  suiTender  of  all  Canada,  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  It  was  in  this  war,  that  the  brave  Wdfe 
perished,  having  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
oily  of  Quebec 

{  In  the  flxpedkicii  agnnst  QHstociillieeotiraffeaiidMneveiaiios 
Qi  Gener^  WoKb,  suraioiinted  incredible  diflloiuties.  It  w«»aa  the 
Heights  of  Abr^am,  whif^hhe  sueceeded  in  gaining,  that  he  fought 
and  defeated  the  French  army.  As  he  occupied  a  conspicuous 
Station  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  eiemy^ 
iBorksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  ihe  wrist  Wrapping  a  handker- 
eb^  found  hts  hiM»d,  be  gave  hw  orders,  as  uaoal,  without  betraying 
the  ieast  emotion;  foid.  while  he  was  advancing,  at  Hie  bead  of  the 
^enadiers,  another  ball,^  unf<muDately,  pierced  ttve  breast  of  this 
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yytfidf  hero,  who  thus  ftQ  at  the  nomeitt  whim  vidorywasMMHiM* 
9mL    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  nalMNBi  loss. 

36.  At  this  period,  the  arras  of  Great  Britahi  were  trhiitt* 
pbant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
euccesses,  the  old  king  suddenly  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  34th  of  his  reign. 

37.  George  III.,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  succeeded  him 
in  1760.  He  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  swayed 
the  sceptre  during  the  long  period  of  sixty  years ;  th^  longest 
reign  iu  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  distinguished  as 
fi  period  of  important  events,  and  of  the  nation's  advance- 
ment in  power,  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  re- 
sources c3r  the  British,  in  their  great  contests,  during  this 
reign,  appear  to  have  been  almost  inexhaustible. 

George  III.  commenced  his  reign  at  a  favourable  period, 
when  the  arms  of  the  nation  were  triumphant,  and  when 
Chatham,  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  the  British  minis- 
ters, administered  the  government  His  ministry,  which  be- 
gan under  the  former  reign,  continued  from  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1756,  to  the  5th  of  October,  1761. 

§  "  What  five  years  I"  says  Heeren.  "  By  the  greatness  of  his 
own  character,  he  elevated  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  for  he  was  the 
first  to  breathe  into  it  a  confidence  in  itself."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  violent  political  dissensions  arose,  which  were  afterwards 
increased,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

38.  An  ill-judged  course  of  policy,  pursued  by  the  ministry 
towards  the  American  colonies,  gave  rise  to  those  animosities, 
which  ended  in  ttie  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country.  This  colonial  war  commenced  in  1776.  The  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  was  arrayed  against  the  unjust  and  op- 
pressive measures  of  the  British  parliament.  But  his  coun- 
sels were  overruled,  and  after  a  long  and  distressing  conten- 
tion with  the  American  states,  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
their  independence  in  1783.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
pf  a  great  and  rising  enqpire  in  the  new  world,  which  bids 
fair,  in  time,  lo  rivai  the  most  renowned  nations  of  Europe, 
and  of  antiquity.  Antecedently  to  this  contenti(m,  party 
spirit  had  become  general  and  violent  hi  Great  Britain,  and 
produced  frequent  changes  in  public  men  and  measures. 

'  §  In  the  colonial  war,  Franee  and  Holland^  after  a  tine,  formed  m 
alhance  with  the  American  govemmesf,  and  took  part  in  the  oosr 
Thongh  Enghnd  thus  lost  miporttnt  foreign  posscasioiiSt 
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Iwr  pnbUc  debt,  (from  140,^006^000,  to  2n;O0O#0O 
iteiiing,)  yet  she  lost  notiuBg  in  her  oootest  with  other  powers ;  her 
oommeioe  and  resources  were  constantly  extending,  and  her  iqpirii 
was  equal  to  every  effort 

39.  Another  important  feature  of  this  reign,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  British  East 
India  Company,  before  the  year  1766,  conquered,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  together  with  Bahar 
and  part  of  Orissa,  a  large  and  flourishing  country,  contain- 
ing above  10,000,000  ol  people,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue.  These  territories,  afterwards,  received  a  very  great 
addition,  as  the  fruits  of  several  wars,  which  the  Company 
had  with  the  natives^  Hyder  Ally,  and  afterwards  Tippoo, 
hb  son,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
British  encroachments,  but  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
superior  prowess. 

^  Tippoo  was  vanquished  by  Lord  Ck)rnwallis,  in  1792,  and  de 
pnved  of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  In  1799,  8eringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Mystire,  was  taken  by  Gen.  Harris,  and  Tippoo  was  slain. 

40.  The  Irish  rebellion,  in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  union, 
in  1800,  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  were  also  imp(»tam 
events  during  this  reign.  The  rebels  in  Ireland  were  princi 
pally  Romanists,  the  most  numerous  and  least  favoured  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution 
had  at  this  time  affected.  The  Act  of  Union  was  the  favour- 
ite object  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  Ireland  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  From  the  danger  of  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  the  British  sovereignty,  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament, both  had  been  urged  to  this  project  of  a  legislative 
incorporation ;  and  in  the  anxiety  which  was  felt,  were  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  majority  in  both 
houses,  than  became  the  dignity  of  the  empire.  For  this  object, 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  employed.  The  effects  of  the 
union,  however,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

§  A  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolution,  had  been  working  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people.  This  was  inflamed,  by 
the  countenance  which  the  government  of  France  had  given  to  cer- 
tain  insurrectionary  projects.  With  a  view  toeffsct  a  separation 
from  England,  and  form  a  close  connexion  with  France,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  land  troops  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  these  attempts  proved  abortive.  TTie  Frttich  fleets  \irere 
c^her  dispersed  by  storms,  or  defeated  by  the  vakrar  of  the  British 
admirals,  Duncan  and  Warren. 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  the  sfnvii  of  revdutionhad  arisen  to  siicii 
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^  homht,  ihut  (tel'ttPid  ^omiCles  wore  in  h  8tit6  of  loini'icctiM*  iiovi 
Cornwallis  wan  now  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  «id  took  command 
of  th6  government's  forces.  He  engaged  the  rebels,  on  several  oo> 
easions,  and  many  lives  were  lost  Pursued  by  the  vigilance  oi  the 
government,  and  despairing  of  foreign  succour,  they  at  last  sabmit> 
ted.  Some  of  them  suffered  punishment,  others  emigrated  to 
America. 

41.  The  reign  of  George  HI.,  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed, by  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
This  great  events  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in 
the  h^ory  of  France,  commenced  in  1789.  It  threatened 
in  its  consequences,  the  overthrow  of  all  established  govern- 
ments, and  deeply  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world.  From 
the  commencement  of*the  revolution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  Europe  endured  more,  in  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property,  and  suffered  more  misery,  than  in  any  other 
equal  portion  of  time,  since  it  has  been  known  in  history. 

§  The  government  of  Great  Britain,  early  conceiving  a  just  alarm 
for  its  own  safety,  zealously  embarked  in  the  European  war,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  dissemination  of  disorganizing  principles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  All  the  Christian  states  in  Europe,  q>posed  in 
their  turn,  the  t3rranny  and  ambitious  views  of  France;  but  Great 
Britain  only  pursued  the  object  with  undeviating  constancy,  and 
with  a  iust  conception  of  the  character  of  the  common  enemy.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  which  it  ever  had.  was  then  at 
its  head.  Under  his  auspices,  after  various  vidssituaes  of  disap- 
pointment and  success,  victorv  crowned  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
the  British  nation  ;  efforts  ana  sacrifices,  of  which  history  does  not, 
perhapSj  record  a  second  example.  All  Europe  was  arrayed  against 
her  at  times ;  yet,  so  far  was  she  from  being  intimidated,  or  dis- 
heartened, that  she  met  the  enemy,  whether  on  the  sea  or  land, 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found.  Her  greatest  efibrts.  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  war,  were  made  on  the  sea.  Here  Nelson,  the 
drst  of  naval  captains,  gained  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  Copmhagen, 
•ad  Trafalgar,  and  almost  annihilated  the  maritime  power  of  the 
continent.  In  the  latter  part  >f  the  contention,  Wdlington  conquer- 
ed the  armies  of  France^  at  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and 
Waterloa 

An  interval  of  peace  occurred  between  the  yean  1801  and  1808. 
But  this  short  suspension  of  arms,  was  felt  to  be  too  Ion?  for  the 
safety  of  the  British  government,  while  the  emperor  of  France 
seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition.  The  war  was  according^ 
renewed ;  and  though,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  invasion  ^f 
England  was  threatmed,  and  her  commerce  was  designed  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  continent,  yet  one  of  the  projects  was  abaa- 
doned.  and  the  other  proved  fruitless.  • 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  which  happened  August  1, 1798,  the  mft^ 
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liiiae  fiuM  c^  Grait  Mtain  WAS  estaUiibed  beyond  aU  00^ 
The  Frendi  fleet  had  every  advantage  of  situation,  but  Nelson  cap- 
tured oine  ships  of  the  line,  and  destroyed  several  others.  In  the 
tMOtle  of  Trafalgar,  which  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  October,  IdOfi, 
the  great  Engliui  hero  defeated  a  powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy,  con- 
msting  of  thnrty-three  ships  of  the  line.  His  own  force  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line.  Nineteen  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ships  were  captured,  though  four  of  them  only  reached  port,  the 
rest  having  been  purposely  ^testroyed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  take 
care  of  them  on  account  of  tempestuous  weather.  Subsequently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  escaped,  wane  either 
wrecked  or  captured.  The  day  of  this  great  triumph  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  the  day  of  his  death.  His  person  was  much  ex- 
posed in  the  battle,  and  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  point- 
edly assailed  by  the  musketry,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

42.  While  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  called  forth 
in  the  great  European  coatest,  she  found,  or  made  an  enemy 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  long  depending  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  respecting  commercial  rights, 
terminated  in  hostilities,  which  were  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  by  an  attack 
on  Canada.  This  war,  though  not  very  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted, inasmuch  as  the  affitirs  of  Europe  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministers,  was,  nevertheless^  marked  by  uncom- 
mon acrimony.     It  continued  until  the  last  of  the  year  1814 

43.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  lU., 
he  was  reduced  to  helplessness,  by  an  inveterate  insanity. 
In  the  meantime,  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  acted  as  re- 
gent. In  regard  to  the  great  contest,  the  latter  pursued  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  royal  father. 

§  The  old  king  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  The  subver- 
sion of  his  inteUect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on,  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  his  youngest  dau^ter,  Amelia,  aided  by  fiho 
advance  of  age,  and  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  state.  Amelia,  when 
sensible  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  presented  to  him  a  ring,  re- 

Suesting  him  to  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  her  affection.  This  ten- 
er  incident,  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  mastered  his  facultie^L 
and  he  gave  way  to  an  incurable  de8pondenC3r.  He  was  a  good 
monarch,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  religious  principle,  and  was  ho- 
noured and  beloved,  as  the  father  of  his  people.  His  natural  endow- 
ments were  not  gr^  though  he  possessed  good  sense,  and  a  culti- 
vated mind. 

His  successor,  the  present  king,  is  George  IV.,  who  has,  hitherto, 
generally  reigned  in  peace  and  prosperity  The  only  war  of  any 
consequence  which  has  occurred  during  his  reign,  is  thiat  which  was 
earried  on  a  fe^T  ye$us  since  m  the  £a^    By  this,  the  British  pos- 
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«osdom  hare  been  immensely  enlarged,  particnlarlT  by  a  rednctkm 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  empire.  To  the  above  we 
may  add,  the  single  battle  of  Navarino,  against  the.  Turkish  fleet,  ki 
connexion  with  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  Russia. 

FRANCE. 

Uo\ise  of  Botirban.^-Revolutian.'^Napoleon.'-^Bourbofw 
restored, 

43i  The  successor  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  grandson, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  L^uis  XV.,  at  the 
age  of  five  years,  1715  A.  C.  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
old  king,  his  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  obtained  the  regency. 

§  "Without  moi^s,  and  without  sense  of  shame,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  regarded  as  more  profligate  than  he  actually  was,  and  the  long 
continued  anxiety  respecting  the  life  of  the  young  king,  who  was 
sickly,  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  times.  Cor- 
ruption of  manners  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  regency, 
and  the  French  court  was  never  more  dissolute  than  at  this  time. 

It  was  during  this  regency,  that  France  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  pay  ofl*  its  debts  by  means  of  the  paper  bank  law,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi scheme,  connected  with  it.  These  were  of  no  small  conse- 
quence for  its  future  fate,  and  its  whole  influence  in  the  Eiirapcan 
political  system.  The  rym  of  thousands  of  families  might  be  re- 
paired in  time,  but  it  was  the  arbitrary  money  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  reduced  its  credit  to  irrevocable  niin.  From  this 
lime,  no  paper  money  could  be  issued  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. The  French  financial  system  was  ever  after  in  an  unset- 
tled state. 

44.  The  minister  w^hom  Louis  chose  soon  after  he  came 
of  age,  was  cardinal  Fleury,  whose  seventeen  years'  admi- 
nistration, if  it  was  not  free  from  faults  in  the  interior,  secu- 
red tranquillity  to  France,  and  was  beneficial  to  Europe. 

The  reign  of  Louis,  \vhich  was  fifty-nine  years,  was  too 
long  for  his  reputation  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people.  He  was  at  first  styled  well-beloved  by  them, 
but  they  had  occasion  eventually  to  lay  aside  that  &iUering 
epithet. 

§  Louis  purst  fusion,  and  tyran- 

ny, and  in  the  1  5  infamously  licen- 

tious and  debai  nistresses,  and  his 

goverpment  wa  le  last  epoch  of  his 

reign,  may  be  nythologically  de- 

nouiihated  the  le,  not  only  to  the 

disgrace  and  n  jf  his  nearest  and 
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deurett  rdativeis  SM^nj  of  whom  deceased  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  Bfe. 

It  M  said,  that  the  profusion  of  this  monarch,  led  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  undertake  the  scandalous  trafiic  of  a  monopoly  of  com, 
which,  while  it  starved  his  subjects,  enabled  him  to  support  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  his  minions  and  mistresses.  It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  at  his  demise,  200,000,000  of  livm,  in  specie,  were  found  in  his 
private  treasury,  and  that  their  acquisition  could  be  traced  to  no  other 
•ouroe.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  vices  and  errorsof  Louis, 
particularly  his  extortions,  should  have  produced  difficulties  betweoi 
nim  and  his  people.  These  were  manifested  in  the  disputes  which 
be  carried  on  with  his  parliaments,  and  in  the  opposition  which  they 
expressed  against  his  rapacious  acts.  He  conducted  the  controversy, 
on  his  part,  in  so  ill-juclged  and  unjust  a  manner,  that  afl&irs  ^w 
worse  and  worse,  and  fast  ripened  for  that  dreadful  state  of  things 
which  followed  under  his  unfortunate  successor. 

The  aggregate  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years,  which  is  unparalleled  in  histoiy.  Du- 
ring so  long  a  period,  what  treasures  were  drawn  from  the  Fr^ch 
people,  in  coo^uence  of  the  ambitious  wars  of  the  one,  and  the 
profusion  and  fiscal  mismana^ment  of  the  other  !  And  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  felt  their  burdens  to  be  insupportaUe  ? 

46.  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  grandson  of  the  late  king,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  His 
situation,  from  the  first,  was  critical  and  dangerous,  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  kings.  With  a  temper  fitted  to  make  a 
peapLc  happy  in  <»rdinary  circumstances,  he  was  ill  calculated 
for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was  fallen,  when  his  subjects 
were  almost  maddened  by  the  oppression  of  their  former  mas- 
ter, and  now  unreasonably  jealous  of  his  successor. 

§  Louis  seemed  to  aim  at  a  prudent  and  conciliatory  course.  He 
early  made  some  removals  from  office,  that  were  designed  to  be  po- 
pular, and  sought  integrity*  and  talents  ii^his  mmisters.  Turgot, 
Nedcer,  and  Calonne,  w^re  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
finances. 

Ailex  the  efibrts  made  by  France  in  favour  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  the  consequent  great  increase  of  her  debt,  her  finauc^ 
situation  became  alarming,  and  demanded  attention.  The  disclo- 
sures and  discussions  on  this  subject,  led  directly  to  the  great  con- 
vulffion  which  followed.  There  were  otiier  concurrent  causes,  sadk 
as  the  corruption  of  religion,  and  the  abuses  which  existed  in.  the 
church ;  the  despotism  and  profligacy  of  the  government ;  the  ine- 
quality, and  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation ;  the  hauteur  and 
odious  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  the  notions  respecting 
liberty  and  equal  rights,  generated  by  the  revolution  in  America,  and 
especially  the  progress  of  philosophy,  freethinking,  and  atheism, 
which  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  so  effectually 
aided.    These,  and  perhaps  other  causes  corabuied,  threw  a  great 
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{idtiiih  into  inadBMS,  and  eietted  a  rerolatioA  idikh  rocked  the 

A  state  of  things  arose  not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  civilized 
nations,  very  different  from  any  which  ever  existed  before.  "  Tlii; 
contemporary  world,  which  liTcd  in  tliis  period,"  says  professor 
Heeren,  **  cafe  it  the  revolnllonary ;  it  is  as  y€t,  too  early  to  decide 
with  whttt  Dsme  it  shaH  be  denoted  by  posterity,  after  tlie  lapse  of  a 
ce&tHry ;  pfObaUy,  the  constitutional ;  for  the  struggle  after  regulai, 
but  free  constitutions,  is  the  thread  that  guides  through  the  whole 
confusion." 

46.  Our  limits  preclude  a  minute  account  of  the  revdution 
which  was  now  alxHJt  to  burst  forth.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  operations  of  government  being  nearly  suspended  for  want 
of  supplies,  the  king  was  induced  to  convoke,  first  an  assem- 
bly of  the  notables,  next  the  parliament,  and  afterwards,  the 
parliament  and  notables  together ;  but  nothing  was  effected 
by  their  measures.  At  last,  the  convocation  of  the  states-gene- 
ral. May  5th,  1789,  was  resorted  to  ;  but  difficulties  arising 
between  the  braiicties  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  popular 
branch  soon  declared  themselves  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  constituted  the  National  Assembly.  Conciliaffory 
as  the  language  of  the  king  had  been,  the  measures  of  this 
body  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  prerogatives. 

The  revolution,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the  destruc> 
tion  of  the  ancient  prison  of  the  state,  the  Bastile,  14th  July, 
1789.  This  was  followed  by  other  excesses  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  till  Paris  became  a  field  of  blood. 

§  The  States  General  consisted  of  three  orders— nobility,  clerpry, 
and  the  "  tiers  etal"  or  conimons.  With  the  commons,  a  small  portion 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  imited  ui  calling  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  Wlien  this  measure  was  adopted,  there  actually  remain- 
ed of  the  monarchy  only  the  name.  The  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  demanded  theur 
removal  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Here,  however,  the  king  was  witb 
difficulty  preserved  from  violence,  which  the  mob  seemcil  inclined 
to  offer  to  his  person.  He  attempted  to  flee  at  one  time,  bat  his 
flight  was  int^N^ted. 

The  progress  made  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  earlier  si^ 
tings,  in  the  work  of  reform,  was  manifested  by  several  important 
acts,  snch  as  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  feudal  rights— 
the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  all  judiciarfiinctions--the  «ippre«- 
vion  of  religious  houses  and  vows-4md  tbe  division  of  France  mto 
eighty-three  departments. 

In  the  year  1790,  those  political  societi^  began  to  appear,  parti 
cularly  the  Jacobin  club,  which  controlled  the  measures  of  the  As- 
femfcly  m  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

26 
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47.  Akhough  Louis  accepted  tbe  new  cofudtiilioii  of  1791) 
which  established  the  equality  of  all  ranks  and  was  other- 
wise obsequious  to  the  Assembly,  yet  the  Jacobins  were 
clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  and  accordingly,  the 
r^al  government  was  abolished,  and  Fmnce  declared  to  be  a 
republic,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1 792,  This  was  done  by 
a  new  body,  called  the  National  Convention,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  meeung.  The  views  of  the  enemies  of  royalty,  were 
not  as  yet,  fiilly  answered.  For  the  king,  notlune  further 
was  to  remadn,  than  in  the  language  of  Manuel  the  re- 
porter of  the  commune,  "the  right  of  justifjdng  himsell 
before  the  sovereign  people."  He  and  the  royal  family  were 
immediately  imprisoned  in  the  temple.  Soon  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  jpid  being  condemned 
on  several  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  which  took  place  oo 
the  21st  January,  1793. 

The  fate  of  Louis  has  been  widely  commiserated.  His 
character  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  inoffensive  man,  but 
he  wanted  firmness,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  faction.  In  death, 
he  displayed  a  manly  dignity  and  fortitude. 

{  Among  the  charges  alledged  against  the  king,  were,  his  having 
supplied  the  enemies  of  France  with  money ;  his  being  the  author  (3 
the  war  waged  on  the  French  territory ;  his  having  conspired  against 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  &c.  &c.  He  answered  the  accusations 
against  him,  in  a  self-possessed  and  dignified  manner. 

The  man  who  was  the  most  influential  in  procurmg  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

It  was  a  sublime  remark,  made  by  the  king's  confessor  to  him,  as 
he  mounted  the  scaffold,  on  which  he  was  executed,  "  Offspring  of 
St.  Louis,"  he  said,  "  ascend  to  heaven." 

48.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  as 
*t  has  been  denominated,  commenced  in  France.;  under  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  erected  by  Robespierre  and  his  associ- 
ates. Factions  soon  arose  in  the  Convention,  and  their  mu- 
tual jealousy  led  to  the  most  fearful  consequences.  The  san- 
guinary excesses  of  Aionsters  in  human  form,  which  France 
for  a  long  time  was  doomed  to  suffer,  are  loo  shocking  to  be 
described.  Besides  the  countless  massa<:3'es  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  generally  of  those  who  opposed  the  revolutionary 
fury,  the  parlies  m  tlxe  Convention  sought  the  destruction  ot 
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OM  anotlieF.  Each  suecessive  faction,  as  it  triumpbed,  waa 
at  length  put  down,  and  made  to  answer  with  bkx)d,  the  cruel^ 
ties  which  it  had  committed.  Thus  these  execrable  wretches 
became  the  instruments  of  inflicting  merited  vengeance  on 
one  another.  The  Convention,  in  its  acts,  outraged  decency, 
and  rendered  its  infieuny  immortal,  by  renouncing  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  The  queen  of  Prance,  Maria  Antoinette 
perished  by  the  axe,  16th  Octd)er,  1 7931  Madsmtie  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  late  king,  was  beheaded  4th  February,  1794. 

§  The  human  monster  who  exercised  the  longest  and  most  terrific 
sway,  was  Robespierre,  with  his  villanous  accomplices,  at  first  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat,  and  afterwards  Collot  d'Herbois,  Biiland-Varennes, 
Coulthon,  and  St  Just.  The  party  which  was  opposed  to  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention,  called  the  Gifondin,  fell  under  his  ruth- 
!e^  domination.  Among  them  was  the  infamous  Orleans.  He 
smiled  at  his  condemnation,  and  made- but  one  request,  which  wasj 
that  his  punishment  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  following  day. 
(hi  his  way  to  execution,  he  braved  the  msults  of  the  multitude, 
whose  contemptible  idol  he  had  so  long  been ;  and  perished  with- 
out the  smaUest  remorse  of  conscience. 

Robespierre  and  his  party,  were  at  length  put  down,  and  of  aQ 
the  actors  and  victims  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  the  most  in  the 
circumstances  (^  his  death,  And  was  the  least  pitied.  In  attempting 
to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol,  he  dreadfully  mangled  his  jaw,  and 
while  overwhelmed  with  indescribable  agony  from  the  wound,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  surrounded  by  a  populace 
iiitoxicatea  with  joy.  With  him  perished  eight3^three  of  his  as^ 
sociates. 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
suppressed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding,  year,  1795, 
Oct.  26th,  the  Ck>nventioD  closed  its  sittings,  having  been  the 
means,  in  all  probalnUty,  of  more  human  suffering  than  any 
other  deliberntivfe  body  that  ever  met  Two  days  after,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory  of  five,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  two  Councils, 

50.  While  these  transactions,  which  belong  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  revolution,  were  taking  place,  the  external  re- 
lations of  France  were  seriously  affected.  The  republic  had 
waged  a  desperate  war  with  the  adjoining  states,  frorn  nearly 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  These  etates,  particu- 
larly Austria  and  Prussia,  took  the  part  of  Louis  and  his 
government,  from  natural  sjrmpathy,  from  a  sense  of  danger, 
from  resentment  at  the  disorganizing  principles  which  the 
revolutionista  disseminated,  and  from  the  desire  to  restore 
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traaqufflity,  and  rekisUite  tke  king  on  hia  ihrone.  The  im- 
merous  eiiiigmnts  also,  oonsisinig  of  the  nobililyy  deiffy,  and 
rich  citizens,  who  hod  beenenabled  to  escape  from  tlie  sc^m 
Off  blood,  oflcired  encouragement  and  aid.  Accordingly,  sevti* 
ral  armiea  marched  to  the  borders  of  Fmnce,  but  the  repub- 
lic, up  to  the  time  of  the  Directory,  not  only  sustained  itself 
against  tlie  efforts  of  its  enemies,  but  made  the  conquest  erf 
the  Netherlands,  changed  Holland,  ihen  perhaps  the  richest 
country  in  Europe,  into  a  dependency  of  France,  and  inva* 
ded  Germany,  Such  was  the  energy  of  the  republic,  that 
alone,  without  dlies,  it  had  at  command,  one  million  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  year  1794 

61.  The  government  of  tlie  Directory,  continued  till  1799^ 
when  the  executive  powei*  was  vested  in  three  consul^ 
of  whom  the  first  was  Bonaparte,  the  seomd  Cambaceres, 
and  the  third  Le  Bmn.  The  Diiectory  had  been  in  several 
instances  unfortunate  in  the  field,  and  the  consulate  was  de- 
signed to  restore,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  efiectually  re- 
Store,  the  energy  of  the  government. 

The  series  of  hostile  efforts,  which  the  d^erent  states  op- 
posed  to  France  directed  against  that  country,  are  termed 
coalitions.  Including  both  republican  and  imperial  France, 
there  were  six  of  these  coalitions  with  which  sue  contended ; 
two  under  the  former  character,  and  four  under  the  latter.  In 
these  combined  efforts,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were,  at  «se 
time  or  another,  engaged 

The  first  of  these  coalitions,  includes  the  wars  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  beginning  in  1793,  it  continued  till  nearly 
the  time  of  the  consulate.  In  this  coalition,  England,  Spain, 
and  ihe  Stadtholder,  were  included.  France  had  declared 
war  against  these  powers;  and  indeed  Portugal,  Najdes, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Pope,  were  invdved. 

4  Wiiliam  Pht,  was  the  founder  and  head  of  these  combinaUooflL 
^  He  was  more  4H»rrect  than  others  in  his  estimate  of  the  dangei; 
and  uo  less  mat  in  character  than  in  talents,  he  never  capitulmed 
with  political  maxims.  Whatever  could  be  accomplished  by  gold 
and  perseverance,  he  accomplished."  This  war  was  not  merely  a 
oonflict  of  arms,  but  of  clashingf  elements.  An  express  decree  of 
ihe  Convention,  announced  the  introduction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  in  every  country  which  its  armies  should  subdue. 

The  nature  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  combined  powers^ 
aroused  in  France  a  resistance  of  despair.  This  called  forth,  as  has 
already  appeared,  a  reign  of  tenror,  with  all  its  cruelties,  and  all  its 
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i3j(mu^  and  sanctioned,  at  the  same  time,  a  maxim  more  momentous 
tm  f(Murful  than  a  series  of  victories — ^that  every  citizen  is  a  soldier. 

The  success  of  France  in  this  war,  was  signal.  At  length,  some 
p!  the  powers,  as  Prussia,  Spain,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  republic.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  entirely  dissolved.  It  was  held  together 
by  Briti^  gold.  A  foreign  commerce,  embracing  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  apd  aided  by  an  oppressive  maritime  law,  oppressive  to 
neutrals,  supplied  Great  Britain,  at  this  critical  time,  with  wealth, 
which  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possessed  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

The  war  of  the  continent  was  carried  on  with  the  most  vigour 
against  Austria  ;«but  the  fate  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  decid^  in 
(^rmany ;  there,  the  archduke  Charles  repelled  the  armies  of  the 
republie.  •  It  was  to  be  reached  through  Italy.  This  country,  there* 
fore^  becaipethe  principal  theatre  of  the  war,  in  1T96, 1797.  Heie, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  27th  year,  first  entered  on  the  splendid 
and  bloody  career  he  was  destined  to  run.  To  him  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy  ^^as  intrjisted,  February  23d,  1796.  One  cam- 
paign gave  him  Italy  ;  the  second,  peace:  This  was  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  Out  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  provinces  in  Italy, 
a  new  republic  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpme  Re- 
public. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  there  was  no  suitable  theatre 
in  Europe,  for  the  hero  of  the  day.  Egypt,  the  land  of  ancient  won- 
ders, was  invaded  and  seized  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  1798.  Pre- 
pared} tmder  the  mask  of  an  expedition  against  England,  the,  execu- 
tion was  yet  more  wonderful  than  the  preparation.  -  No  undertaking 
ever  created  such  immeasurable  anxiety  in  England.  Even  the 
great  naval  victory  at  Aboukir,  could  not  allay  it,  though  that  victo- 
ry produced  important  results.  England,  therefore,  was  determined 
not  to  rest,  till  Egypt  should  be  torn  from  France. 

52.  The  ^cpnd  coalition  was  foimed  in  1799,  by  means  of 
England  and  Russia.  Thb  was  a  consequence  of  the  victo- 
ry of  Aboukir.  Austria,  and  some  other  powers,  soon  enga- 
ged in  it,  making  it  a  more  extensive  combination  thaa  the 
preceding.  Prussia,  however,  maintained  its  neutrality.  •  Vut 
der  the  mism^inagement  of  the  directorial  government  of 
Prance,  one  canipaign  gave  the  victorioys  allies,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Germany ;  but  they  were  headed  by  the  aWe 
archduke  Charles,  and  the  dreaded  Suwarrow. 

§  A  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Switzerland  will  now  be  given, 
as  here  a  convenient  place  is  found*  That  country,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  had  succeeded  for  three  hundred  years  in  avoiding  all  parti- 
cipation in  those  great  disputes  in  which  the  world  had  been  involv- 
ed:  but  it  was  destined  to  come  within  the  vortex  of  the  French  re- 
volution. This  country  became  agitated,  and  the  revolution  began 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  December,  1797.  The  evils  of  the  federsj  cxiustir 
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toflmi  iinaire  disclosed ;  thel^  was  n  want  of  unity,  ind  the  burden 
at  last  Ml  almost  exelusively  on  Berne.  The  French  advanced  on 
two  sides^  whh  bloody  fights ;  Berne  was  overpowei^d,  March,  1796^ 
and  the  other  cantons  were  conquered,  except  tne  three  smaller. 
These  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The  consequeiioe  of  the  French  military  operations  against  Switzer- 
iMid  was,  that  theHetretian  Republic  was  proclaimed,  April,  1798. 
Tlien  followed  five  unhappy  years  of  war  and  faction,  till  the  French 
aet  of  mediation,  1808,  restored  to  the  Swis^  their  fedei^  but  allep 
ed  constitution. 

It  was  at  the  critical  period,  when  the  success  of  the  allies, 
and  their  approach  towards  the  borders  of  France,  excited  such 
alarm  for  tne  fate  of  the  lepubKc,  that  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Eg^  and  Syria,  to  Paris,  and  o^erthrel^  the  directorial 
constitution.  The  directory  abdicated ;  the  deputies  of  the 
people  were  driven  asunder  with  clubs,  and  Bonaparte  was 
appointed  regent,  as  first  consul  The  most  important  results 
ensued.  Factions  were  quelled  ;  internal  enemies  were  over- 
awed ;  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  new  energy  and  life  were 
infuseid  kito  every  department  of  the  government.  From  tbisf. 
time,  the  popular  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  The  military 
force  of  the  nation  was  put  in  a  better  train,  and  a  series  of 
victories  and'conquests  ccnnmenced,  which  have  no  paralld 
in  modern  histwy.  Before  Bonaparte  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  armies,  Russia  had  seceded  from  the  coalition, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  only  Austria,  on  the  continent^ 
feebly  aided  by  Naples,  aod  the  south  of  Germany.  The 
great  battles  of  Mar^igo  and  Hofrienlinden,  besides  many 
smaller  ones,  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  general  peace  of  Amiens,  1802.  This  peace  raised  BcMia- 
parte  to  the  zenith  of  his  renown.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
first  oiMisul  for  life.  At  this  epoch,  he  might  have  ruled  Eu- 
rope, without  further  contests^  had  he  been  able  to  rule  himself. 
Absoloie  sovereignty  only  could  sufiice,  and  h*  was  according- 
ly proclaimed  ^nperof  of  France,  in  1804,  to  which,  the  next 
y«ir,  he  added  the  title  <rf  \dt^  of  Italy.  ^Phis  elevation  was 
brought  about  in  cotiseqnenc^  of  a  new  war,  which  had  com- 
'  inenced  the  preceding  year,  and  which  is  soon  to  be  spoken  of. 
J  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  enjoyed  throughout  Europe;  but  it 
was  enjoyed  only  for  a  short  time.  This  was  to  have  beep  expected, 
when  the  object  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  coalition- 
ists, viz.  the  freedom  of  Europe,  was  farther  than  ever  from  bemg 
secured.  Ever  England  desired  peace,  inasmuch  as  she  had  efiectea 
the  deliverance  of  Egypt.    Tfiis  was  with  her,  after  the  failure  of        . 
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Ihe  general  Object,  the  tunusg  point,  fihe  never  could  coneentto 
iee£g3rptaeolonyof  Franeei  Egypt  was  reetored  to  the  Pone,  in 
1800,  by  means  of  the  successes  of  AberorofnA)ie,  and  others. 

From  the  conflict  which  has  be«i  related,  Franoe  had  retired 
with  its  interior  ivell  ordinred  and  tranquillized,  withnA  increase  of 
lerrhory,  and  with  the  restoraitioii  of  ali  its  colonies.  This  seemed 
U)  be  the  woilc  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  rebnilding  of  the  aK 
tars,  and  the  establi^ment  of  r^gious  liberty.  The  project  of  an 
universal  monarchy,  waiB  now  in  a  feir  way  of  being  realiied. 
Such  a  project.  Napoleon  doubtless  had  formed,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  a  concurrence  of  providential  circumstances.  No  potentate  in 
Europe  ever  had  such  resources  at  command!  His  sovereifnty  in  the 
Ulterior,  was  absolute.  Abroad,  F^nce  extended  to  the  Rhine,  s^ 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  feU  under  Bon^parte^s 
sceptre  ;  ike  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  Hc^and,  Switzerland,  and  the  Ger- 
man states  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  in  dependence  by  alliances,  or 
by  fear,  and  Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  hi  the  heart 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.     * 

53.  The  third  coalition  against  France,  was  formed  in  180^ 
by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  ancl  Sweden.  England  was 
its  centre.  A  general  rising  of  Europe  was,  according  to 
Pitt's  plan,  to  reduce  France  to  its  ancient  bounida,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states  was  to  be  secured  by  judicious  regu- 
lations and  divisions.  England  had  been  at  war  witli  France 
nearly  two  years  liefore  this  combination,  the  peace  of  Amiens 
having  continued  between  these  nations  scarcely  a  year.  The 
coalition  was  most  unfortunate.  The  power  of  Austria  was 
broken  at  Ulm,  and  at  Austerlitz,  and  tue  peace  of  Presburg 
followed,  26th  December,  1805.  The  expeditious  movement3 
of  the  French  emperor,  overthrew  the  whole  plan  of  the 
allies. 

}  The  war  between  England  and  France  alone,  which  commenced 
in  1803,  was  brought  on  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  grve  up  the 
i^and  of  Malta,  M'hich  is  the  bulwark  of  Egypt,  and  with  that  island, 
the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  France  wouM  not  concede 
these  points.  Though  these  nations  w^e  professedly  c(t  war,  there 
Were  found  few  points  of  contact,  as  the  one,  at  thi^  time,  had  no 
power,  except  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  none  except  on  land.  Great 
Britain  swept  from  the  ocean,  all  the  enemy's  forces  that' could  be 
ibund  on  that  element,  and  recovered  the  colonies  that  had  been  re- 
stoi^ed  to  Frauoe.  Befotie  Hie  conclusion  of  this  war,'  it  Was,  that 
the  famous  naval  battle  aS  TiSaftdgar  was  fought. 

ThCv  first  instance  of  a  r^a).  &mily  beinf  dethroned,  by  a  bare 
proclamation,  occurred  at  Naples ;  and  Bonaparte,  by  placing  his  eW. 
der  brother,  Joseph,  on  that  throne,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  do* 
minion  of  his  iamily  in  Europe. 
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la  this  war,  Prusfut  dbelinately  insMing  on  neutrality,  was  ivotto 
be  gained*  And  yet,  without  the  aeceesion  of  this  power,  It  was  im- 
possible  to  make  an  eflkient  attack  on  France  ;  the  northern  half  of 
which,  was  protected  by  Prussia's  neutrality.  The  consequences^ 
however,  of  thepeace  of  Presburgh,  revealed  to  Prussia,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gigantic 
ambition  of  Napoleon^  It  was  ascertained  that  neutrality  could  not 
«be  preserved,  towards  one  who  wished  ipr  none.  Prussia  stood  di* 
rectly  in  the  conaueror's  way,  and  its  neutrality  was  violated  with- 
out hesitation,  bjf  the  march  of  French  troops  through  one  of  its 
provinces.  That  pow^  began  to  make  preparations  after  the  war 
had  been  actually  decided  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  When,  however, 
^  Prussian  monarch  found  that  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
the  quiet  of  northern  Germany  was  to  be  purchased,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  was  to  cede  to  France  several  provinces,  and  occupy 
Hanov^  in  return,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  war  with  Englano 
and  Sweden,  his  embarrassment  was  extreme^  But  the  scales  turn- 
ed in  favour  of  a  war  with  France,  ^d  thus  arose  a  new  combi- 
nation, though  the  old  one  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  ceased,  since 
Russia  had  not  wholly  retired  from  the  field. 

64.  A  fourth  coalition,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  numbered, 
was  soon  matured,  1806,  which  included  Prussia,  Russia, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  England.  ,  pRissia,  which  began  the 
war,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  one  battle,  that  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt.  Its  capital  was  entered,  and  here  Bonapaite  is-  ^ 
sued  the  Berlin  Decree,  announcing  the  blockade  of  the  British 
islands.  The  conqueror's  army  passed  into  Poland,  and  the 
war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Soal,  to  those 
jf  the  Vistula,  where  Russia  was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending its  frontiers.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  were  fought 
the  ol^tinate  and  bloody  battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  with  the  Russians.  The  last  only  was  decisive, 
and  led  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  7th  July, 
1807.  Peace  was  coiiduded  two  days  after  with  Prussia,  by 
which  ^bout  one .  half  of  the  monarchy  was  Vetumed,  as  a 
gift  of  el^ity,  and  this  once  potent  nation,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  «eoond  rank.  Russia  gained'  a  mnoXL  accession  c( 
territory,  but  both  nations  agreed  to  close  their  harbours  and 
countries  against  British  navigation  and  trade.  All  was 
UQW  Fr^i^ch  law  or  influence  throMghout  contineDtal  Eun^ 
and  all  was  made  to  bear  against  Britain. 

{  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  had  been  made  beforehand,  not 
merely  a  spectator,  but  an  active  participator  in  the  project  of  crush 
ing  Britahi,  by  excluding  it  from  all  trade  and  communication  with 
the  continent    This  was  done  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  peace. 
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fcigi—d,  litRPOver,  intkiyalej  Ihe  eocroy  >g  dep^ndmce  on  the  fleet  <tf 
E^eomark,  and  effected  its  surrender,  by  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hag^en.  One  consequence  of  this  act  was,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia  against  England/  and  another  was  an  alliance  of  Denmark 
with  France,  which  was  to  <^n  to  this  latter  power  the  road  ta 
Sweden. 

The  Berlin  Decree  waa  met  by  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
which  prohibited  every  ship  from  entering  any  French  port,  or  any 
port  under  French  influence,  under  pain  of  confiscation'.  Tiiis  was 
followed  by  the  Decree  of  Warsaw,  declaring  that  all  British  com- 
modities,  in  Uie  Hanseatie  citienL  were  eon(lsc«ied,  without  vespeet  ol 
owners.  This  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  by  the  Order  in  Council,  declaring  in  blockade; 
all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  that  all  ships 
proceeding  thither,  should  be  captuied^  unless  they  had  touched  at  a 
British  port,  and  paid  a  duty.  This  was  answered  by  the  Decree  ot 
Milan,  by  which  every  ship  which  should  submit  to  these  conditions^ 
was  declared  denationalijfoi,  and  a  lawful  prize.  Thus,  neutral  pow- 
ers could  have  no  navigation.  Afterwards,  the  mad  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  consigned  to  the  flames,  i^  British  manufiietum  fron 
Naples  to  Holland,  and  firom  Spain  to  (Germany.  Bvi  Europe  could 
«ot  subsist  under  the  (^ration  of  such  naeasures.  Industry  was 
fatally  paralized. 

65.  Napoleon,  triun^hant  and  powerful,  now  wished  to 
enlarge  the  dominion  of  his  family,  by  appropriating  to  his 
leinaining  brothers,  the  thrones  of  Portugal  and  Spaia^ 
Spain  wm  destined  to  receive  bis  brother  Joseph,  whom  Mu* 
rat,  the  emperor's  bcother-in-Iaw,  was  to  succeed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Louis  Bonaparte  had  before  been  mad^ 
king  of  Hollahd,  and  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia.  His  de- 
sign on  Portugal  failed,  though  its  throne  was  prostrated.  A 
new  and  greater  thrcme  arose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  oceaq. 
Under  a  British  convoy,  the  royal  house  of  Portugal  emi- 
grated to  Brazil  His  design  on  Spain  succeeded  for  a  time^ 
by  his  havitig  artfully  secured  the  person  of  the  Spanish  moiir 
arch,  and  con4)eUing  him  to  resign  his  crown,  in  favour  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  30th  June,  1808. 

This  act,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  character,  was  a  political 
giult  on  the  part  of  Napoleon ;  the  first  fatal  step  which  he  took, 
towards  his  subsequent  down&d.  He  had  already  the  con- 
Irol  of  Spain,  by  bis  influence.  ^'  It  wtts  done  without  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  nation :  an  universal  insmv 
rection  having  ensued,  it  opened  the  abyss  which  devoured 
alike^  the  French  armies,  and  the  French  finaiu^es ;  and  It 
gave  England  a  theatre  foe  war.     But  it  taught  Eur<^  tb«^ 
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die  people  are  more  powerful  than  mercenary  aniHes,  and  U 
was  destined  to  give  freedom  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe." 
The  British,  who  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Spain,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Spanish  forces,  carried  on  the  war  from  1808, 
to  1813.  Many  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  English- 
Spanish  troops  were  generally  victorious.  Here  "  the  Marl- 
oorough  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  began  his  brilliant  career. 
The  Frendi  were  eventually  driven  out  of  the  coimtry. 

66.  While  the  war  ip  Spain,  employed  the  best  forces  of 
the  French  empire,  the  insatiable  conqueror  meditated  a  new, 
greater,  and  more  formidable  war.  That  was  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1812 ;  a  war  which  decided  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
k  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  con- 
cerning this  terrible  conflict,  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

67.  After  Napoleon's  defeat,  he  fled  to  Paris,  and  raising 
another  army,  he  hoped  to  regain  the  dominion  which  he 
had  lost-  in  the  east.  To  oppose  him,  the  Fifth  Coalilioa 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  a  part  oi 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  Sweden.  Of  this  con- 
flict also,  no  particular  mention  need  be  made  here,  since  tbe 
details  have  been  given  elsewhere.  It  may  only  be  said,  that 
the  allies  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France-  -that 
after  much  and  strenuous  fighting,  they  entered  Paris,  which 
capitulated,  30th  March,  1814-^and  that  with'  the  capital, 
France  was  conquered,  because  in  France,  the  capital  is 
every  thing. 

68.  The  results  of  these  successes  of  the '  allied  powets, 
were  important,  and  great  changes  took  place.  The  situa* 
tion  of  Napoleon  becoming  extremely  critical,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France,  and  was  removed  to  the  island  ot 
'ESbeu  His  mighty  empire,  reared  by  a  military  despotism, 
fell  into  ruins.  And  Louii^  XVIII.,  after  an  absence  of  twen- 
ty-three years  from  his  kingdom,  returned  and  took  possession 
of  his  rightful  throne. 

§  Bonaparte  had  it  in  his  power,  while  the  alHes  held  a  oongreas 
at  Chatillon,  to  preserve  the  throne  end  empire,  had  he  been  satis- 
fied with  ancient  France.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  he  demanded 
too  much,  and  even  thkL  as  an  intercepted  letter  of  his  minister, 
Maret,  ^fierwajrds  showed,  was  only  a  deception.  After  his  defeats 
in  defending  Prance,  the  senate,  lately  his  slave,  op«ily  proposed  the 
deposition  of  Bonaparte^  and  he  himself,  not  without  many  usdest 
Mtempts  in  favour  of  his  son,  descendei*  from  the  falling  throne 
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hmmnf  coteeatod  an  imcoi^itloaal  abdloation  on  tfie  part  of  himself 
and  his  hdrs,  Ist  April,  1814.  He  was  soon  after  escorted  to  Elba, 
which  he  reeeiTed  with  full  sovereignty,  with  a  pension  of  two  ana 
a  half  millions  from  the  rerenues  of  Fraiice,  and  with  a  body  guard 
of  four  hnndftBd  men. 

L(mis  XVIII.  had  spent  his  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
finally  England.  The  same  month  that  restored  to  FVance  her  king, 
behekl  three  other  prinees^  who  had  been  driven  from  their  thrones, 
ascend  them  again. — Pius  VII^  returned  to  Rome,  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Madrid,  and  Victor  Emanuel  to  Turin. 

59.  To  restcH-e  the  political  system  of  Europe,  which  liatl 
been  so  completely  subverted,  a  General  Congress  was  as- 
sembled at  Vienna,  Isl  November,  1814.  Six  of  tlie  crowned 
beads  of  Europe  were  present,  united  in  pence  as  in  war, 
with,  a  long  and  splendid  list  of  princes,  ambassadors,  and 
ministers.  While  they  were  engaged  in  their  difficult  and 
important  deliberations,  an  event  occurred  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  sixth  and  last  coalition  of  the  European  powers. 
"  The  man  of  destiny"  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bloody  arena  where  he  had  lately  acted  so  conspicnous  a  part, 
but  wheixpe,  it  was  hoped,  he  had  been  excluded  forever. 
Having  escaped  from  Elba,  Bonaparte,  after  fin  unparralleled 
adventure,  reached  Paris,  and  re-seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  A  temporary  confusion  ensued,  but  the  result 
proved  that  the  army,  and  not  the  nation,  was  the  support  of 
that  throne.  The  great  day  of  V\raterloo,  the  18th  June, 
1815,  buried  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  dust. 

5  The^ench  king,  upon  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  withdrew  to 
LiUev  and  afterwards  to  Ghent.  He  came  back  to  his  capital  after 
an  absence  of  one  hundred  days,  and  was  the  second  time  seated  on 
his  throne. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Bonaparte,  nothing  was  more  extraordina- 
ry than  his  proffress  through  France,  and  re-occupancy  of  the 
throne.  He  landed  at  Cannes,  March  Ist,  1815,  and  in  twenty  days 
from  ,that  tim^  accompanied  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  lie 
reached,  though  without  opposition,  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs. 
No  blood  Mi^^ilt.  The  previous  conspiracy  seems  not  to  have 
been  verV|^BPsive,  because  the  emperor  could,  and  of  course  did, 
rely  on  tl^^pistance  of  the  troops.  They  received  him  with  cn- 
thusiasMJ^Rits.  The  nation  was  held  in  mute  astonishment  for  a 
lime;  Jptit  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  lost  in  a  measure  his 
influence  over  it.  Instead  of  mling  the  parties  as  formerly,  he 
9e«ms  to  have  been  swayed  by  them.  So  much  the  more  energetic 
were  his  warlike  preparations — he  could  nOW  indulge  no  hope  oi 
peace. 

It  was  a  happy  drcumstance  that  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return. 
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•iMolMd  the  eoxkffxmx^  Vkmia,  while  Mifl  in  eertioii.  The 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  adopted.  By  a  special  act,  he 
was  declared  the  enemy  of  the  nations^  and  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  AhnosI  every  nation  k  Eumpe^  small  ani 
great,  combined  against  the  usurper.  The  sum  of  all  the  contin- 
gents to  be  fnmumed)  amounted  to  1,087,400  fighting  men.  A  Bri- 
tish-German and  a  Prussian  army  were  asaembled  with  ^e  utmost 
speed,  under  Wellington  and  Blucher.  Nap<deon  was  equally  active, 
and  pressed  forward  across  the  boundaries  with  170,000  men,  15th 
June,  1815.  He  first  met  "the  gray  hero"  (Blucher,)  at  Ligny, 
who,, after  a  bold  resistance  was  forced  back  to  Wavre.  Meanwhik 
the  army  of  Wellington  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo.  Napoleoo 
commenced  the  attack  at  noon,  of  the  18Ui  June,  with  a  great  so- 
periority.  /After  an  awful  conflict,  the  victory  was  fluctuating  at 
evening,  when  Blucher  appeared  with  his  auxiliaries,  at  the  right 
crisis,  and  decided  the  battle. 

Bonaparte  fled  to  Paris,  abdicated  anew  in  favour  of  his  son,  an^ 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himsdl 
to  a  British  ship  of  the  line ;  but  instead  of  being  permitted  to  land 
in  England  as  he  wished,  he  was  transported  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  Ocl  10th,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  tiU  hn 
death,  which  happened  5th  May,  1821.  .>A 

Thus  "on  an  island  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  died,  alnMMl 
unnoticed,  the  man,  whose  name  but  a  short  space  before,  had  filled 
the  world.  His  plans  were  wrecked ;  from  the  thraldom,  which  he 
was  preparinff  for  the  nations,  there  sprang  liberty  in  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Unknown  to  him^f,  he  was  but  the  in- 
strument hf  a  higher  power ;  for  his  objects  were  not  its  objects 
Whatever  judgement  posterity  may  pass  on  him,  universal  hw- 
tcry  can  view  him  only  flrom  this  point"  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  institutions,,  and  effiected  some  propitious  changes, 
not  only  in  France,  but  m  the  rest  of  Europe ;  yet  they  were  pur- 
chased at  too  dear  a  price — infinitely  dearer  than  if  he  had  taken 
Washington,  and  not  Caesar,  as  his  model.  Like  other  great  omi- 
querors,  he  sacrificed  the  repose,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  millions, 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

France,  having  been  conquered  the  second  time,  by  the  second 
taking  of  its  capital,  was  required  to  indemnify  the  allies  for  their 
expenses  and  sacrifices.  She  was  left  a  great  and  a  powerful  nation. 
Ultle  less  diminished  in  territory  than  after  the  nretpacificalion 
which  fixed  her  limits  nearly  as  they  Were  in  1789»  JBjIindemnity 
which  the  allies  received,  consisted  chiefly  in  moi^^nd  in  tli^ 
occupancy  of  eighteen  fortresses,  by  a  portion  of  Ih^^p^ 
supported  at  the  cost  of  France.  These  troops,  howev  , 
withdrawn  long  before  the  term  agreed  on,  which  was  five  \ 

Louis  XVIU.,  whose  reign  was  that  of  a  prudent,  though  inefll- 
cient  monarch,  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  d'  Artois,  under  the  appellation  of  Charles  X.  The  princi- 
pal event  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  \y^  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1823, 
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^  a  Ft^mh  anny  watder  the  Bul^  d'  Aiie(Mikm«»  ImH  witfaom  « 
declaration  of  wac,  in  consequence  of  the  dectstons  of  the  €OBgra« 
3f  Verona,  ki  1822.  This  umustifiable  act  resulted  in  the  overthrair 
of  the  Cortes;  and  the  despotism  of  absolute  royalty  was  immadt^ 
ately  re-established. 

tTAUAN  STATES. 

60.  In  the  liistotry  of  Italy,  during  modem  ages,  nothing 
important  occurred  till  the  late  convulsions,  occasioned  by  the 
French  revdaiion.  The  Italian  states  shared  deeply  in  them, 
as  has  already  appeared.  It  may  be  only  added,  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  decreed  the  subdivision  of  Ita- 
ly,  between  the  house  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  oi  Naples.  The  free  republics  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca,  have,  in  consequence,  been  amalgamated 
with  arbitrary  sovereignties  ;  and  Austria  is  become  the  pre- 
ponderating power  of  Italy. 

SPAIN. 

61.  Philip  v.,  the  monarch  of  Spain,  at  the  commence 
inent  of  this  period,  reigned  till  the  year  1746.  During  his 
long  rule,  the  nation  degenerated  as  before,  from  the  operar 
tion  of  a  despotic  government,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  reli- 
gion, aided  by  the  natural  indolence  of  the  peqile. 

§  In  1717,  the  Spaniards  took  Sardinia;  but  the  next  year  invaded 
Sicily,  without  success. 

62.  Phil^  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746, 
who  was  a  mild  and  pacific  prince,  but  whose  reign  is  barren 
of  those  events  which  usually  furnish  matter  for  history. 
The  indolent  and  effeminate  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Ferdi- 
nand, succeeded  him,  in  1759,  who  reigned  till  the  year  1788. 
The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were,  the  formation  of  the 
femily  compact,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  the  union  of  ' 
these  natki^  against  England,  in  the  American  war;  and 
their  un^^^ful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

§  In  thi^^^  of  Gibraltar,  twelve  thousand'pieces  of  heavy  ordi- 
nance were  accumulated  before  the  place,  for  the  numerous  intended 
attacks  by  sea  and  land ;  there  were,  also,  in  proportion,  gun-boat% 
hoBib-Tea9els,  battering  ships,  military  stores,  and  ammunition.  In- 
deed, nearly  all  the  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels  of  the  king- 
dom, were  assembled  to  aiford  requisite  assistance,  and  the  combing 
de«tsof  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  about  fifty  ships  of  the  lino, 
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were  to  eoTer  and  support  the  attadL  Bat  all  this  formidable  foroe 
was  employed  in  vain,  from  the  almost  impregnable  situation  of  the 
fort  and  the  valour  of  its  defenders.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  can- 
non and  other  means  of  d^ruction,  playing  upon  the  roclc,  would 
have  annihilated  it — all  looked  like  a  mass  of  fire  in  and  around  it 
but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  besieged  was  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected,  while  that  of  the  Spanish  and  French  was  im- 
mense. The  mortification  which  the  Spaniards  always  have  felt,  ever 
«ince  this  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  th^  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  celebrated  siega 

63.  Charles  lY.  possessed  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  1788.  He  was  an  inefi&cient  and  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. In  1792,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  the  French 
republic,  but  being  defeated,  he  united  with  France  against 
Great  Britain.  After  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Spain  professed  to  be  neutral,  till  the  capture  of  several  of 
her  treasure  ships,  by  a  British  squadron,  after  which,  the 
weakness  of  the  government  led  to  an  insurrection,  and  Fer- 
dinand VII.  dethroned  his  father. 

The  father  and  son,  imder  the  influence  of  French  intrigue 
afterwards  appealed  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  father  formal- 
ly surrendered  his  kingdom,  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  claims  of  his  son ;  who,  after  being  also  obliged 
to  sign  a  renunciation  of  the  throne,  was  then  treacherously 
detained  a  state  prisoner,  at  Compeigne,  in  France.  From 
this  period,  the  situation  of  Spain,  appears  in  the  account  al 
ready  given  concerning  France. 

§  Since  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace,  Spain  has  been  more 
unfortunate  than  any  other  of  the  European  communities.  Abroad, 
she  has  lost  her  colonies  in  South  America ;  at  home,  the  horrors  ot 
anarchy  and  internal  war,  and,  at  length,  of  despotism  and  the  In- 
quisition, she  has  been  doomed  to  bear. 

Portugal  has  experienced  scarcely  a  milder  fate  than  Spain.  Its 
situation  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  £Eimlly  to  Brazil,  has  been 
singular,  and  at  the  present  time,  is  deplorable.  A  monarch  residing 
in  a  colony,  and  governing  the  parent  state,  is  altogether  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  yet  such  has  been  the  fajdky-egard  to 
the  emperor  of  Brazil.  At  this  moment,  the  despotis^^Ene  usurp- 
er,  Don  Miguel,  is  prtxlucing  consternation  and  distreipbiong  the 
adherents  of  the  regular  government. 

The  history  of  Portugal,  from  the  time  of  its  independence  under 
John,  duke  of  Braganza,  in  1664,  to  the  time  of  the  French  revcdu- 
tion,  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether* 
Since  the  latter  period,  the  incidental  notices  which  have  been  giveo 
of  iuaffairs)  must  suffice.  It  may  be  reraarKed,  that  the  Portngaefle 
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are  siUl  rich  in  cdonud  possessions^  notwlthstandiiig  they  have  loil 
most  of  what  they  used  to  hold  in  Asia. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

64.  The  history  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  name  of 
Bblland,  was  briefly  sketched  in  the  period  preceding  the 
last.     Holland,  as  including  seyen  united  provinces,  and  as 

tonstituting  an  independent  nation,  was  the  moei  important 
j)ortion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  eminently  enterprising  and  industrious  people, 
also  placed  them  at  the  head  of  these  countries.  In  the  ages 
preceding  the  French  revdution,  their  omunerce  was  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  no  nation,  and  wealth  irom  this  source  poured 
in  upon  them  apace.  Their  maritime  force  was  consequently 
extensive,  and  they  had  numerous  collisions  with  their  great 
^  rivab,  the  British,  who  were  destined,  at  last,  for  to  surpass 
them  in  riches  and  naval  power. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
apparent,  that  the  Dutch  were  falling  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion. Indolence,  luxury,  and  avarice,  the  consequence,  of 
wealth,  had,  in  a  degree,  affected  this  excellent  people ;  and 
their  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invincible, 
yielded  to  French  intrigue  and  military  enthusiasm,  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution. 

The  ten  provinces,  called  Belgium,  or  Flanders,  since 
they  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  have  been  usually 
divided  into  Austrian,  French,  and  Dutch  Netherlands. 
Prussia,  also,  has  shared  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
often  changed  masters.  They  were  swallowed  up  eventually 
in  the  great  political  vortex,  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made. 

§  No  space  remains  for  an  account  of  the  stadtholders  of  Holland, 
since  the  time  of  Maurice,  Who  was  mentioned  in  the  eighth  period. 
Nor  is  their  history  very  important,  as  thestadtholdership  was  seve- 
ral times  ^|Ushed.  During  the  separate  times  of  its  existence,  it 
has  been  h^By  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

65.  After  the  United  Netherlands  were  overrun  by  the 
French,  in  1795,  and  the  stadtholder  and  his  family  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  England,  the  whole  country  was  oppressed 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  presented,  of  ruined  commerce  and  civil  discord,  wUh  an 
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faicrediUe  mass  qf  public  and  individaal  suflferhi^-  ^endes 
inioery  at  home,  there  was  loss  abroad ;  and  Holland,  rich  hi 
colonies,  was  stripped  of  most  of  them,  by  means  of  the  re- 
volutionary wars,  in  wliich  she  was  involved. 

la  1814>  the  prince  of  CNrauge  w^is  recaU^  and  (l^iidMs 
ben^  anaei^ed  to  Holland,  and  formtng  one  ki|i|r<]0n|,  \^  og^ 
•umed  the  tide  of  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

$  The  restoration  of  tbe  state  of  the  Netherlands^  was  one  of  th^* 
principal  points  in  the  restoration  of  the  political  ^stem  of  EaropcL 
effected  by  the  congress  at  Vienna.  That  its  fate  was  connecu^a 
with  the  fate  of  the  Bclgic,  no  less  than  the  Batavian  provinces,  ap- 
peared from  the  fact,  that  Belgium,  in  the  hands  of  France,  fiist 
opened  the  aveane  to  universal  dominion.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessar 
r}',  to  Ibund  there  a  powerful  state,  which,  at  least  in  alliance  wiUi 
Prussia,  should  be  strong  enough  for  its  own  defence ;  and  the  union 
of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one  kingdom,  was  resolved  on  by  the 
Congress.  The  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Orange  adopted  the 
KffH  title,  and  gave  them  a  free  constitution.  * 

TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

66,  In  the  history  of  TueKrv,  we  perceive  the  evidence? 
of  a  rapid  decline,  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period.  The  people  have  been  extremely  depressedi 
and  the  nature  of  their  institutioiw  is  such  as  to  preclude,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  improvements  common  to  the  rest  o( 
Europe,  ^me  changes  have  very  recently  been  effected. 
The  discifdine  of  the  aripy  Ims  beep  improved,  and  the  ao^ 
cient  body  of  tbe  Jaqizuries,  so  ^naidaUe  to  the  government 
and  its  master,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  present  energetie 
Sultan.  Yet  the  empire,  as  it  respects  Eurq^iean  donainious, 
is  now  (m  the  brink  of  destruction^*  from  tbe  victorious  ca* 
reer  of  the  Russians.  From  its  conflicts  with  tliat  people^  it 
has  generally  retired,  shorn  of  som^  portion  of  its  ter ritoruss, 
and  with  diminished  strength  and  resources.  With  Persisy 
also,  it  has  often  fought,  but  on  more  equal  terms. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Achmel|tt|.  was  the 
reigning  Sultan. .  He  was  deposed  in  1730,  sinc^Piich  time. 

*By  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  Sultan  mtified,  on  theflOth  Septem- 
ber, 1829,  European  Tofiey  is  iwnHnally  proservfd  'm  iiujkpendei^oe  j  Imt  tht 
tevmaof  padficuiion  wen)  00  i^YuaraDie  to  i^Mo»f«i  u^t  t^ie  Utter  #njpya  akuost 
every  advantage  whfch  wpnid  accrue  from  ^e  act^ijal  poaaesttm  of  tha 
ttmotrj. 
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there  have  been  seven  sultans,  viz.  Mahomet  V.,  Osman  IlL, 
Mustapha  III.,  Achmet  IV.,  Selim  III.,  Mustapha  TV.,  and 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  present  sultan. 

$  Under  Mustapha  III.,  Turkey  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  furious 
and  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1709,  to  1774.  By  means  of  a 
fleet  which  sai]ed  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Russians  seized  a  part  o( 
the  Morea,  whose  inhi^itants  soon  roee  in  a  general  revolt,  and  de* 
clared  in  favour  of  Russia.  But  the  sultan  sent  an  army  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  quelled  the  revolt,  mflicting  the  severest  punishment 
on  many  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  This  war  was  disastrous  to  the 
Turks. 

The  war  was  renewed  by  Achmet  IV.,  in  1787,  and  concluded  not 
until  1792,  under  Selim  III.  Important  concessions  were  made  to 
Russia.  KoutonsofiT  greatly  distingui^ed  himself  in  this  war,  as 
did  also  Suwarrow.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Selim,  that  Bona- 
parte invaded  Egypt,  and  the  transactions  took  place  in  regard  to 
that  country,  which  have  been  related  in  the  history  of  France. 
Achmet,  and  also  his  successor,  Mustapha  lY.,  were  Reposed  and 
murdered  by  the  Janizaries. 

The  Porte  had  kept  itself  remote  from  the  convulsions  connected 
with  the  French  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, from  18Q9  to  1812,  which  cost  it  Bessarabia,  and  a  part  of  Mol* 
davia.  Assisted  by  the  powerful  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  was 
more  active  in  Arabia,  against  the  Wechabites,  than  in  Europe,  thfi 
tranquillity  of  which  It  is  not  for  its  interest  to  disturb,  if  it  be  itself 
left  in  quiet.  This,  however,  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  the  case, 
since  the  year  1821.  Since  that  time,  it  has  had  an  almost  inces* 
sant  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  and  lately  it  has  been  involved  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

The  inha 
barbarous  T 
and  their  ai 
Insurrection 
territory,  ar 
on  the  sea,  i 
ed  suffering, 
and  the  intc 

The  insui 
ties  of  Gree 
and  almost] 

islands  of  tl  .      _ 

generally  superior  to  the  Turkish.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1821, 
the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  garrisons  of  several  strong  fortresses.  But  these  por- 
tions of  Greece,  have  since  been  repeate^  harrassed  by  the  vindic- 
tive Turks,  till  latdy,  their  contest  with  Kossia,  for  their  owa  €»!•• 
usoc^  has  absorbed  every  other  interest.  . 

2^*       * 
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CHINA. 

67.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  Yong-Tching, 
of  the  twenly-sec(»id  d3ma8tyi  occupied  the  throne  of  China. 
Two  emperors  of  this  dynasty,  which  is  that  of  the  Tartar^ 
bad  preceded  him,  vis.  Cbon-tsi,  and  Kung^hi  A  revdotioa 
in  China,  which  commenced  in  1641,  brought  the  Tartars  a 
second  time  into  power ;  but  they  were  not  considered  as  set- 
tled, till  1649,  which  is  properly  the  date  of  the  twenty- 
second,  or  the  present  d3n[iasty.  The  successors  of  Yong- 
Tching,  have  been  Kien-Long,  and  KiarKhing.  The  name 
ef  the  present  *emperor  is  not  known  to  the  uathor  oi  this 
work. 

Jin  the  reign  of  Yong-Tching, the  Jestiits,  who  first  penetr»- 
•into  the  empire,  in  16^,  were  banished,  and  the  christians  wwe 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  r&gn 
of  the  same  prince,  also,  an  earthquake  took  place,  at  Pekin  and  its 
envhrons,  such  as  had  never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  first 
shocks  were  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  in  less  than  a  minute,  above 
100,000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  still 
greater  number  in  the  surrounding  country,  wh^e  whole  villages 
and  towns  were  destroyed. 

Kien-Long  died  in  1795,  id  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
peaeeful  and  happy,  as  well  as  long  reign.  In  1793,  the  celebrated 
British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  arrived  in  China,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Uie 
two  countries.  An  account  of  this  embassy,  has  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Staunton.  In  the  estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-Long  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  sovereigns  of  half  civilized  nations. 

Kia-E^hing  died  in  1819,  at  the  time  when  the  famous  Russian 
mission,  under  Timkowski,  was  approaching  the  celestial  empire. 
He  was  the  seventeenth  son  of  Kien-Long,  and  reigned  happily. 
The  Russian  mission,  took  notice  that  the  buttons,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous hi  the  Chinese  official  costume,  disappeared  from  all  the 
caps  of  the  loyal  Chinese  and  Mongul  officers,  and  that  they,  at 
well  as  their  eountr5rmen,  adopted  a  white  dress.  This,  among  thenii 
is  the  mourning  colour,  for  as  ,good  a  reason,  donbUeas,  as  Mack 
among  the  Euri^seans,  blue  among  the  Persians,  anAkdet  among 
tfieTuriis.  •  W^ 

PERSIA.   . 

68.  Soon  after  the  begimiing  of  the  present  period,  Pek&ia, 
which  was  governed  for  a  tune  by  tte  posterity  of  Tamer- 
lane, and  afterwards  by  the  Sofiiis,  bad  the  fommm  KoM 
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Kban,  or  Nndir  Sbah,  for  its  sovereign.     He  had  been  the 

rend  of  Abbas -III.,  his  predecessor,  whom  it  is  supposed 
poisoned,  and  thns  supplanted  Itie  Sopliili  family.  In 
1799,  he  invaded  India,  and  conquered  the  Mogul  empire, 
tSPtking  Delhi,  acquiring  immense  wealth,  and  committing  the 
most  horrible  massacres.  This  Bfionster  then  took  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  the  indies,  and  retaming  into  Persia,  attempt* 
ed  to  change  the  religion,  and  strangled  sdl  the  priests,  after 
which,  in  self  defence,  he  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  by  his 
own  c^cer. 

After  his  death,  Persia  was  desolated  by  civil  wara,  be- 
tween various  rivals  for  the  throne ;  but  the  country,  after 
being  exhausted  by  these  events,  settled  itself  under  Kerim 
Khan,  an  able  prince,  of  obscure  birth,  who  died  in  1779. 
On  his  death,  Persia  again  fell  into  conftision,  till  the  last  ot , 
his  family  was  overthrown,  and  the  sovereignty  regained  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794.  He  delegated  the  govern-- 
ment  to  his  sons. 

§  The  origin  of  the  Sophis,  is  connected  with  a  rerohition  on  no- 
eount  of  religion,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hadar,  or 
Sophi,  a  religious  enthusiast,  restored  or  established  the  sect  of  AU 
in  Persia,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  rather 
than  Omar.  The  Persians  liking  a  doctrine  that  distingnished  them 
from  their  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  being  at  the  same  tinae  exempted 
from  the  obligation  ot  performing  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  enn^raeed 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  Ii^mad,  the  son  of  Soj^i,  following  the 
example  of  Mahomet,  enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  All  Per- 
sia and  Armema  submitted  to  his  arms.  Ifis  deseendants  nded  till 
the  time  of  Kovdi  Khan. 

Persia  has  been  often  conquered,  yet  the  form  «f  its  govermnent, 
tad  the  sti^  of  society,  have  continued  nearly  the  same  through 
•kiost  two  thousand  years.  In  a  late  war  wiih  Russia,  ithaskM 
oansidoraye  territory. 

INDIA. 

69.  Th^vast  and  populous  country  linger  the.  name  of 
India,  mavKs  but  an  inconsiderate  £gwe  in  Iwtory.  Doubt* 
less,  many  subjects  of  eai  interesliiig  nature  m%ht  be  found, 
could  the  modern  historian  have  a  fair  opportutnty  of  research ; 
but  few  have,  asf  yet,  appeared,  and  these  in  so  detoclied  a 
manner,  that  a  regull^'  account  cannot  easily  be  given  of  tlitf 
events  in  Indian  history.'  The  noMotion  of  this  oountri^)  sepa^ 
rataly from o^rs^  hM^aoeoicKngly bbm otdmi^ibB^* 
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aeat  period.  Indeed,  it  has  little  claim  on  oar  attention,  in  an 
outline  of  general  history,  till  very  modern  times.  The  few 
details  that  can  be  afibrded,  both  of  its  earlier  and  4ater  histo- 
ry, will  appear  below.  Like  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  it 
has  been  often  and  easily  omquered,  but  without  mateikiliy 
aHecting  the  form  of  its  government,  or  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms. Successive  dynasties  have  ruled  over  most  of  the  orh 
ental  nations,  but  they  have  left  the  latter  where,  they  found 
them.  So  ftur  back  as  authentic  records  carry  iis,  we  find 
among  the  people,  little  or  no  advances  made  in  civilization^ 
refinement,  or  knowledge.  They  are  the  same  in  indolence, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  tliey  were  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  not  ignorant,  yet  without  a  spirit  of  enieiprise ;  accom- 
plished in  certain  arts,  yet  iiH^pabie  of  learning  others. 

§  India  was  buti  little  known  to  the  ancients.  Alexander  the  Great, 
/Irst  invaded,  though  he  did  not  conquer  it,  except  in  part.  The 
country  was  afterwards  visited  by  Seleueus,  to  whose  share  it  fell 
in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empnre ;  and  Antiochtis  the  Great, 
two  hundred  years  subsequently,  made  a  short  expedition  thither.. 

The  Arabi»is  penetrated  into  Hindoostto,  about  710,  and  founded 
an  empire  extending  to  the  (Ganges,  which,  in  1155,  was  usurped  by 
the  Persians.  Af^  this,  followed  the  march  of  Genghis  Khan, 
who  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mogul,  to  India ;  and  subse- 
quently, the  conquering  career  o[  Tamerlane,  both  of  which  have 
been  ^sewhere  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  Tameriane  enjoy- 
ed no  more  than  the  northern  parts,  till  after  14d8,  when  sultan  Ba- 
ber  subdued  almost  all  the  country,  except  the  Deccan,  Grezerat, 
and  Bengal. 

Aureng  Zeeb,  who  reigned  between  1660  and  1707,  conquered 
Bengal,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan.  At  his  death,  he  left 
an  empnre  of  great  extent,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  more  than 
£35,000,000  sterling.  But  a  snccession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
iGiinisters  reduced,  this  vast  empit^in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  to  in- 
significance. *  In  1739,  Hindoostan  was  invaded,  by  Kouli-Khan,  who 
annihilated  the  Mogul  empire.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  reviv- 
ed, for  a  tune,  but  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist. 

The  British  are  now  the  principal  possessors  of  India.  Their  do- 
minions in  India  have  been  created,  first,  by  the  estaUisHment  of 
faetories  for  trade ;  2d,  bf  wars  made  upon  the  natives'fiy  the  resi- 
dents of  those  factor^ ;  and  lastly,  by  the  capture  oC  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French  colonies  in  India. 

The  British  Indian  dominions,  which  were  extensive  before,  and 
Which  began  as  early  as  1757,  have  been  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  A  statement,  Somewhat  recent, 
makes  the  number  of  square  miles  of  territory,  under  British  Juris- 
dioOQaqr  ifj^ufnpe,  TTOJMtV  aad  tl)P)pop«aatkHi  net  km  than  ei^tity* 
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six  milltens.  To  the^ibove  it  must  be  added,  thtt  tkeir  ladbn  4i»* 
aiiniems  have  been  lately  inoreased  by  a  portion  of  the  Buxnutt  em* 
pire,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  thc^latleF. 

The  ffovernment  of  this  immense  country,  is  vested  in  a  Governoi 
Genera^  and  a  council  of  four,  appointed  by  tl^  British  crown,  who 
reside  at  Calcutta. 
I. 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  , 

70.  The  United  States  of  America,  which,  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  this  period,  were  in  a  colonial  condiCTon,  assumed 
before  the  conclusion  of  it,  their  separate  and  equal  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  with  them  an  era 
of  great  events,  and  the  change  from  colonies  to  a  state  of 
independence,  though  it  lay  in  the  natural  course  of  things,' 
was  equally  unexpected  and  instructive  to  the  \vorld. 

The  colonies  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  to  the  year  1744.  In  that  year,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  ionerica  was 
involved  in  it,  the  result  of  which  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bur^h,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  a  place  oi  great  strength. 
This  conquest  was  effected  principadly  by  the  troops  of  Mas- 
9achizsetts.  A  small  proportion  of  the  soldiers  was  furnished 
by  the  other  New  Elngland  states.  The  place,  however,  waa 
restored  to  Prance,  by  the  peace  of  Aix^a-Chapeile,  in  1748. 

After  the  neaee  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  biiilt  Loaisburgh,  as  a 
security  to  their  navigation  and  fishery,  and  had  fortified  it  at  a  va^ 
expense.  Twenty-five  years  had  been  spent  upon  the  fortifications, 
an4  though  not  entirely  completed,  they  were  considered  the  strong- 
est in  Ameriea.  It  was  deemed  indispensable  to  take  this  fortres^  at 
It  afforded  a  convenient  resort  to  such  privateers  as  disturbed  the  New 
England  fisheries.  Accordingly,  efTorls  were  made  to  engage  the  e6» 
lonies  in  the  enterprise,  and  circulars  were  addressed  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Massachusetts  to  the  colonies  as  for  south  as  Pennsylvania 
for  their  assistance.  But  New  England  alone  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion.  Massachusetts  furnished  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  troops,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Pepperell. 

Their  success  was  peculiar  and  almost  unexpected.  With  some  as- 
sistance fromj^n  English  fleet,  they  brought  the  French  to  the  neces* 
sity  of  surrenoering  the  city  of  Louisburgh  and  tlie  island  of  Capa 
Breton  tc  the  British  king,  after  a  siege  of  finrty-nine  days. 

71.  In  1746,  a  powerfiil  French  armament  was  sent  against 
America  with  a  view  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Lonisburgh  •,  but 
by  ifleans  .pf  shipwrecks,  sickness,  aQd  pJl^ejr  disasters,  it  nrp- 
vji^^tiftUy  feilied  gf  itn  cb^e^U    Tb^  pwip?  of  Awcrla^^^i. 
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pdfe  now  took  i^aee,  which  lasted  ei^ht  years,  or  until  1756. 
For  several  suoceedin^^  years,  powerml  efforts  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  British,  against  the  places  and 
forts  occupied  by  the  French,  particularly  Louisburgh,  Ti 
conderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  aud 
Niagara.  This  war,  which  commenced  in  1756,  and  ended 
in  1763,  is  commonly  called  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
Success  eventually  attended  the  Americans  and  British,  and 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  all  the  Canadas,  together  with 
INova  Scotia,  land  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  were  confirmed 
10  Great  Britain.  George  Washington,  the  future  deliverer 
of  America,  first  came  into  public  notice  during  these  con- 
tests. 

'  The  French  armament  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifty-six 
transports,  with  three  thousand  fire  hundred  men,  and  forty  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  French  and  Indians  in  Canada. 
The  consterhation  of  the  colonies,  as  might  be  expected,  was  great ; 
hot  Providence,  by  the  means  above  mentioned,  dispelled  their  fears, 
asd  blasted  the  hopes  of  their  enemies. 

.The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  in  1748,  which  followed  this  attempt, 
left  the  respective  parties,  as  to  their  rights  and  possessions,  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Great  losses,  how- 
ever, had  been  sustained  by  the  colonies  in  their  commerce,  and  their 
pecuniary  concerns  were  in  a  very  embarrassed'  state.  The  return  ot 
this  peace,  and  its  continuance  through  eight  short  yearst^  altered  the 
a^[)ect  of  tne  colonies  much  for  the  better.  Commerce  agam  flourished, 
population  increased,  settlements  were  extended,  and  public  credit  re- 
vived. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  occasioned  by  the  allep;ed  en- 
croachments of  the  French  upon  the  fronti«!rs  of  the  colonies  m  Ame- 
vica,  belonging  to  the  British  crown.  Besides  the  encroachments  that 
were  made  on  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north  and  west  they  were  settling 
and  fortifying  Crown  Point,  and  in  the  west,  were  not  only  attempt- 
iu^f  to  complete  a  line  of  forts  from  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
flybssissippi,  but  were  inlrencl\ing  far  on  Virginia 

By  an  understanding  between  England  and  the  colonies,  hostili- 
tiea  were  carried  on  between  the  latter  and  the  French  durmg  two 
years,  without  any  formal  proclamation  of  ^ar.  The  Virginians, 
who  were  particularly  concerned  in  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities, 
entrusted  to  Gkorge  Washington  the  diScult  and  dangerous  service 
of  goine  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio,tr  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  through  a  wilderness,  to  demand  of  him  the 
leasons  of  his  hostile  conduct,  and  to  summon  the  French  to  evacu- 
ate their  forts  at  the  west.  He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  and  at  that  early  period  stepped  forth  the  champion  of  nis  coun- 
try's rights.  He  executed  his  errand,  but  the  result  showed  the  ne- 
eessicy  of^Mce^  whieh  v/iSM  accordingly  resorted  to  vnder  the  $odi- 
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oimnd  of  Washington.  He  met  with  partial  success,  hat  the  i npenoi 
number  of  the  enemy  obiigid  him  at  length,  after  surrendering  a 
Tort  he  had  taken,  to  retire  to  Virginia. 

This  was  as  early  as  1754,  hut  in  the  spring  of  1755  more  vigorous 
exertions  were  made  by  the  colonies  against  the  enemy.  Four  ex- 
peditions were  planned— one  against  the  French  in  Nora  Scotia ;  a 
second  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point; 
and  a  fourth  against  Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia, 
which  consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  from  Massachusetts, 
met  with  entire  success  The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the 
Otiio  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  led  bv  Gen.  Braddock, 
a  British  officer,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  His  rashness, 
hauteur,  and  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  cost  him  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  his  brave  companions.  Refusing 
to  take  counsel  of  Washington,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  ambuscaded 
by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  who  would  have  destroyed  his 
whole  army,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
Washington,  his  aid  on  that  occasion.  The  expedition  against  Crown 
Point,  though  it  failed  as  to  its  main  object,  yet  its  results  were 
cheering  to  the  colonies  after  the  gloom  occasioned  by  Braddock's 
defeat.  A  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  landed  at  Southbay,  now 
Whitehall,  and  which  were  marching  towards  Fort  Edward  to  de- 
stroy the  provisions  and  military  stores  there,  were  signally  defeated 
by  the  Americans  under  the  command  of  Gen.  WSliam  Johnson. 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  eventually  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

After  hostilities  had  been  conducted  in  this  manner  for  two  year% 
war  was  declared  in  1756  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  ana  soon 
after  by  France  against  Great  Britain,  in  turn.  The  operations  of 
the  British  till  the  year  1758  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  through 
the  indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  earl  of  Loudon ;  but 
a  change  in  the  English  ministry  thajt  year,  which  placed  Lord  Chat- 
ham at  the  head  of  the  administration,  materially  altered  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Of  three  expeditions  which  were  planned  and  carried 
into  effect  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two,  viz.  those  against  Louis- 
burgh  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  succeeded.  That  against  Ticonderoga 
failed. 

The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  its  object,  the  entire  conquest  of 
Canada.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  on  the  part  of  the  English 
and  the  colonists  to  attack  all  the  strong  holds  of  the  French  in  thai 
country — viz.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  duebec 
These  were  taken  in  due  time,  three  armies  having  entered  Canada 
by  different  routes,  nearly  at  once.  The  conquest  of  Q,uebec  was 
the  most  important  and  difficult  enterprise  undertaken"  during  this 
war,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  tl^ough  the  heroism  and  death 
^  each  of  the  opposing  commanders-in-chief,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
Wolfe  died  in  the  field  before  the  battle  was  ended,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  victory  was  his.  The  words  **they  fly** 
ca«ght  his  ear,  as  he  was  sinking  in  the  agonies  of  death.    **  Who 
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flf,^  the  hero  asked.  <' The  French,"  was  the  reply.  "Thm,  asidhc 
^  t  die  happy."  Montcalm,  in  talents  ii^  military  skill,  and  in  persoasi 
talour.  was  not  inferior  to  Wolfe.  He  lived,  after  receiring  a  mortal 
wound,  to  he  carried  to  the  city,  where  his  last  moments  were  employ- 
ed in  writing,  with  his  own  nand,^a  letter  to  the  English  general, 
recommending  the  French  prisoners  to  his  care  and  humanity. 

72.  We  come  now  to  the  most  important  period  of  the 
imerican  history,  that  of  the  Revolution,  when  tiie  colonies 
passed  from  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  British  Crown, 
mto  free  and  independent  communities.  The  long  che- 
rished democratic  principles  realized  by  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  provinces,  a  consequent  weaker  political  connex- 
ion with  the  mother  country,  and  the  feeling  of  growing 
strength,  already  tried  in  the  seven  years'  war,  were  among 
the  causes  of  &e  struggle  after  independence.  Nothing 
was  wanting  but  an  occasion  for  a  breach,  and  that  couU 
not  long  be  wanting. 

73.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  not  so  moch  in  any 
fensible  oppression,  as  in  a  question  of  rig^t.  Had  the 
Ehritish  parliament  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  ?  Pariiament 
maintained  the  affirmative ;  the  colonies  denied  it,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  represented.  Representation  and 
taxation,  according  to  their  views,  were  inseparable.  If  th^ 
property  could  be  taken  without  their  consent,  they  had  no 
safety. 

74.  The  dispute  arose  as  early  as  1764,  occasioned  by  an 
act,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America  without  her  consent.  The  &mous  stamp  ad 
followed^  March  22d,  1765.  This  act  was  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious in  its  character,  aside  from  the  principle  which  it 
involved,  as  a  revenue  measure.  The  inmi^ate  conse- 
]uence  was  a  great  commotion  ip,  all  the  colonies,  esp^.ially 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  a  congress  was  convi^Md 
at  New  York  in  Odober,  which  publishm  a  declarati<Mi  ot 

.  the  pcojde's  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed  March  19, 
1766;  but  the  princi]:de  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  by 
the  bill,  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  parlilknent  in  ail 
cases  whatever. 

The  stamp  act  came  into  4q[>emtion  on  the  firat  of  November.  176& 
In  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  the  dav  was  uaheved  in  by  a  raneaal 
lolling  of  the  bells.  In  the  latter  ]»sce,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
coffin,  with  appropriate  decorations,  and  inscribed  widi  the  word 
Lihertjf^  was  carried  to  the  grave.  Daring  the  movement  of  lh» 
aibammg  ipcocetaioii,  minnte  gons  were  fitad;  and  an  oratioa  ims 
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proncmnced  in  ftroar  of  the  cteceased.  Skuilar  expressions  of  gnei 
and  indignation,  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  In  some  places, 
the  stamp  officers  were  obliged  to  resign,  or  to  secrete  themselves,  to 
C3cape  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  Stamps  were  not  |:ermitted  to 
be  landed,  and  business  in  many  places  was  conducted  without  them. 
At  the  same  time,  numerous  associations  were  formed  by  merchants 
not  to  import  goods  until  this  odious  act  was  repeated.  In  this 
measure  they  were  sustained  by  the  people,  who  submitted  with  ths 
utmost  cheerfulness  to  the  necessary  self-denial. 

75,  In  agreement  with  the  British  doctrine,  the  ministry 
soon  after  attempted  to  effect  its  object  by  means  of  indirect 
duties.  These  were  laid  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  colours,  by 
the  revenue  act,  June,  1767.  The  proceeds  of  these  duties 
wore  to  form  a  civil  list  for  America,  which  should  be  wholly 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers,  for  conferring  remunera- 
tions, pensions,  <fec.  The  opposition  to  this  form  of  taxation, 
and  to  every  form,  being  renewed,  especially  in  Boston, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  resistance,  Lord  North  abrogated 
these  duties,  except  the  one  on  te^,  in  1770.  By  this  reser- 
vation the  right  of  taxation  was  explicitly  asserted ;  but  as 
the  Americans,  by  voluntary  agreement,  would  make  use  of 
no  British  commodities,  the  tea  which  was  brought  to  thio 
country  could  not  be  sold.  The  East  India  Company  conse- 
quently became  embarrassed ;  and  after  the  repeal  of  thie  ex- 
port tax  in  England,  attempted  to  gain  the  Americans  by  a 
cheaper  price.  But,  nevertheless,  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  tea,  and  a  cargo  of  it  was  forcibly 
seized  and  thro\vn  into  tlie  harbour  in  Boston,  Dec.  26,  1773. 

76.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Americans,  impelled  En^;- 
land  to  resort  to  severer  acts.  These  consisted  not  only  m 
shutting  the  harbour  of  Boston,  but  m  regulations  by  which 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  aimihilated.  It  was  these 
regulations  which  created  the  general  insurrection,  since 
each  colony  now  saw  no  security  for  its  former  constitution. 
The  Boston  port  bill  was  passed,  March  26th,  1774.  The 
town  was  soon  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

By  the  "  Boston  port  bill,"  that  town  was  precluded  from  the  privi- 
lege of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  loadmg  and  shipping  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise.  The  bill  which  destroyed  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  made  the  appointment  of  the  council,  justices,  judges 
&c.  dependent  on  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  Another  bill  was  after- 
wards passed,  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  to  send  any 
person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offence,  to  another* 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  for  trial.  The  indignation  occasioned  by 
these  acts  was  extreme.  A.s  an  eu>res8ion  of  their  aympathy  witl) 
28      •  .•       -     *  -        .     — -^      • 
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the  people  of  Boston  in  their  distress,  the  hou%e  of  bui^gesses  in  Yir- 
finia  ordered,  that  the  daf  on  which  the  Boston  port  bill  was  to 
take  effect,  snonid  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

77.  Great  harmony  prevailed  among  the  provinces,  and  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eleven  of  them,  was 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5th,  1774,  which  resolved  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  England,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  all  dutifulness  to  the  crown.  England  was 
thus  brought  to  tlie  alternative  of  making  concessions  or  a 
civil  war.  It  chose  the  latter  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elo- 
quence even  of  Chatham  and  Burke,  parliament  proclaimed 
the  provincials  rebels. 

The  name  by  which  this  congress  is  generally  known,  is  "  The 
Contin^ital  Congre8s«"  After  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Caroling,  twelve  colonies  were  represented.*  Allhoogh  the 
power  of  this  congress  was  only  advisory,  their  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved, not  only  b)[  the  people,  but  also  by  the  authorities,  whether 
established  or  provincial ;  and  exerted  a  commanding  innuence  in 
consummating  that  union  among  the  colonies,  which  had  been  in- 
creasing for  a  number  of  years.  This^  congress  finished  their  busi- 
ness, and  dissolved  themselves  in  less  than  eight  weeks.  It  was  re- 
commended by  them,  that  another  congress  should  be  assembled  in 
case  of  necessity. 

78.  Hostilities  began  by  the  battle  of  Lexington,  19th 
April,  1775.  New  troops  arrived  from  England  in  May.^  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  regiments  would  be  suflScient  to  "put 
cown  opposition — so  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  British 
ministry  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  aroused  in  America. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  commenced  by*  an  unprovoked  attack, 
from  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
the  American  military  stores  at  Concord,  on  a  few  militia  who  were 
assembled  at  Lexington,  on  account  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this 
movement.  Eight  of  these  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The 
detachment  after  this  went  forward,  and  effected  their  object^  but  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  at  Lexington,  spreading  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity from  place  to  place,  brought  together  the  militia  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  who  revenged  the  deaths  of  their  countrymen,  by  firing 
upon  the  British,  from  behind  walls,  hedges,  and  buildings.  The 
enemy,  who  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men,  was  astonished  and  mor- 
tified ny  the  resistance  it  met  with  from  the  Americans,  while  the 
latter  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their  opposition  to  tyranny.  The 
intelligence  of  this  battle  kmdled  the  spint  of  war  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

79.  The  war,  thus  rapidly  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  soon  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Ticondero- 
Ta  and  Crown  Point,  and  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Bim- 
«fi»T^UiU     Aaexpei^tioa  led  by  Arndd  and  Momftomery 
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against  Canada,  in  Oct.  1775,  which  was  at  nrst  successfuJ. 
at  length  proved  fruitless,  and  the  forts  which  had  been  taken 
an  the  progress  of  the  invading  army,  were,  one  after  another, 

given  up  and  lost  The  war,  in  general,  necessarily  became, 
om  its  nature,  a  defensive  war  ;  and  who  but  the  modem 
Fabius,  was  capable  of  waging  it  ?  "  The  greatness  of 
Washington  was  not  founded  on  splendid  talents,  but  on  la- 
borious years — not  on  quick  success,  but  on  enduring  perse- 
verance.^'    ^- 

The  battle  of  Banker's  Hill,  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
Co  retire  from  the  redoubt  they  had  hastily  thrown  up,  had  all  the  ef- 
fect of  a  victory.  It  showed  that  America  was  invincible.  It  taught 
the  people  the  importance  of  stricter  discipline,  and  greater  prepara- 
tions. This  battle  was  fought  the  I7th  of  June,  1775,  and  cost  the 
British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  men.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  the  whole,  four  hundred  and  fiftv-three  men.- 

As  military  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  resolved  upon,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  select  a  leader.  This  was  done  by  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  the  10th  of  May. 
The  choice  unanimously  fell  on  George  Washington,  who  was  at 
that  lime  a  member  of  the  body.  Several  major-generals  and  brig- 
adier-generals, were  then  likewise  appointed.  The  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  to  take  command  of  the  American  army,  dif- 
fused through  it  universal  joy.  He  soon  mtroduced  order  and  system 
into  the  army,  and  manifested,  in  all  his  military  operations,  that 
wisdom  and  that  caution,  which  were  more  important  to  America, 
than  his  known  personal  bravery. 

In  the  northern  expedition,  the  attack  on  duebec  was  unsuccess- 
ful; and,  to  the  great  loss  and  grief  of  the  colonies,  fatal  to  the  brave 
Montgomery.  Incredible  hardships  and  difficulties  had  been  previ- 
ously encountered  by  the  army  which  Washington  had  despatched, 
under  the  command  of  Arnold.  In  the  same  year,  1775,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  obliged  to  retire  from  the  soil 
by  fear  of  the  provincials,  proceeded  with  an  armed  naval  force  to  re 
duce  the  town  of  Norfolk  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  in 
habitants  was  great.  Royal  government  generally  terminated  this 
year  throughout  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  Washington's  operations,  in  taking  possessioli  ol 
and  fortifying  Dorchester  heights,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of 
Boston  and  the  British  shipping,  the  enemy  suddenly  evacuated  the 
place.  This  gratifying  event  happened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776. 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  Boston  immediately,  with  every 
form  of  victory  and  triumph. 

The  same  year,  in  the  south,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  destroy  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  an  action  of  upwards  of  ten 
hours,  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  their  ships  greatly 
•battered,  and  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men  lulled  and  wounded.- 
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80.  It  was  not  long  before  the  ideapf  an  entire  separation 
from  En^and,  suggi^ted  by  the  vhiaictiye  measures  which 
tliot  country  had  employed,  ibund  every  wh^e  a  hearty  re- 
ception in  America.  In  that  event  only,  was  aid  to  be  hoped 
for  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  the  thirteen  United  States  were 
declared  independent,  4th  July,  1776.  After  this  decisive 
step,  but  one  happy  blow  was  wanting  to  give  the  colonies 
albes  in  Europe.  That  was  realized  by  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  troops,  on  the  16th  Oct.  1777.  ,  This  joyful 
ev^it  had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  gloom  and  disaster  in 
the  middle  states,  while  Washingt^^n,  with  the  shadow  of  an 
army,  enfeebled,  dispirited,  and  destitute  almost  of  clothing 
and  necessaries,  was  closely  pursued  by  a  powerfiil  British 
force  through  the  Jerseys — while  the  enemy  had  come  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  New- York,  Long  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, and  Rhode  Island^-and  while  the  inauspicious  opera- 
tions at  BrandjTwine  and  Germantown,  filled  every  American 
with  terror.  This  sad  picture,  however,  was  relieved  by  the 
firmness  of  Congress — by  the  uniform,  cautious  valour,  and 
steady  perseverance,  of  the  commander-in-chief — and  by  his 
successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Upon  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  the  French  court  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
France  had  Spain  and  Holland  for  its  allies ;  and  the  war 
on  their  part  became  at  first  a  contest  for  the  dominion  of 
tlie  ocean.  On  this  elen^nt  the  French  contended  with 
more  glory  than  usual.  But  the  fete  of  America,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  was  to  be  decided  on  the  continent. 

The  idea  of  independence  had  hot  been  long  broached  among  the 
people  before  the  way,  in  some  degree,  was  prepared  to  bring  the 
subject  before  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1776, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made  a  motion  before  that  body,  to 
declare  America  Jfree  and  independent.  Some  reasons  existed  for 
delaying  the  subject  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  viz. 
on  me  4th  of  July,  upon  the  report  or  a  committee  of  which  Thomab 
Jefferson  was  the  head,  the  thirteen  confederate  colonies,  by  their 
delegates,  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  de- 
clared themselves  Free  and  Independent^  under  the  name  of  th« 
Thirteen  United  Staten  of  America,  This  was  a  decisive  and  bold 
step,  and  constitutes  an  era  in  history.  It  has  been  the  ineans,  in 
connexion  with  the  eventual  success  of  the  struggle,  of  giving  tp 
several  other  nations  liberty  and  independence.  Mexico,  and  must 
of  the  states  of  South  America,  have  followed  this  example. 

The  period  of  disaster  and  gloom  which  followed  in  respect  to 
American  affairs,  deserves  a  summary  notice     Washington,  m  anti- 
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cipation  of  the  morements  of  the  British,  left  Boston  with  hit  «nBf» 
and  proceeded  to  New-York,  with  a  view  to  occupy  the  latter  plaoe. 
(Icie  his  army  amouated  to  between  serenteen  thousand  and  eigLteoi 
thousand  'men,  a  part  of  whom  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  The  enemy  soon  after  arrived  by  sea,  with  a  superior 
force,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  attacked,  with  success,  that  part  of  the 
American  army  which  was  encamped  near  Brooklyn.  The  loss  of  a 
thousand  of  his  best  troops  was  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  soon  after  evacuated  the  city,  upon  which,  on  the  12ih 
of  October,  the  British  army  entered  it.  At  White  Plains,  whither 
Washington  had  retired,  he  was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  September,  by 
Generals  Clinton  and  Heister.  The  loss  here  was  several  hundreds, 
and  about  equal  on  both  sides. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  previously  to  these  recent  battles,  many 
of  the  Americans,  in  this  region,  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country, 
in  consequence  of  offers  or  threats  held  out  by  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment,  in  several  proclamations  which  were  issued  at  tnis  period. 
These  occurrences  produced  a  disheartening  effect  on  the  peqple. 

The  strong  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  were  now  taken  by 
or  given  up  to  the  enemy,  among  which  was  Fort  Washington,  whidi 
surrendered  with  nearly  three  £ousand  men,  after  nearly  a  day's  se- 
vere contest.  The  American  army,  now  greatly  reduced. by  the 
return  of  the  militia,  Tfor  it  was  composed  of  the  militia  or  troops  en- 
listed for  a  year  only,)  by  sickness,  and  other  casualties  of  war, 
crossed  the  North  River  into  New-Jersey.  On  the  22d  November, 
the  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  Bre  hundred.  With  this  small  number,  the  American 
general  fled  before  a  superior  force^  under  Lord  Corawallis  ;  and 
even  this  remnant  of  an  army  was  diminished  on  its  march  to  the 
Delaware  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Jersey 
and  Maryland  brigades.  On  crossing  the  Delaware  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  General  Washington  had  only  about  seventeen  Iiundred 
men. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  on  the  part  of  Ame- 
rica, was  thus  forbidding  and  gloomy,  the  continental  Conffress,  so  far 
from  betraying  symptoms  of  despair,  manifested  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  the  cause  of  their  countiy ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  we  may  notice 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time  they  were  calmly  occupied  in  drawing  up 
varioiS3  articles  of  confeder€U%on^  and  perpetual  union,  among  the 
states.  These  were  adopted  on  the  4th  oi  October.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  remained  firm  and 
determined  in  the  cause  of  independence.  Congress  having  become 
sensible  o{  the  impolicy  of  short  enlistments,  and  a  reliance  on  the 
irregular  services  of  die  militia,  determined  by  bounties  of  ready 
money,  and  promises  of  l^d,  to  raise  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  serve 
during  the  war. 

Washington,  now  aware  of  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  favoum* 

51e  turn  in  his  military  operations,  not  only  to  save  Philadelphia^  which 

the  enemy  evidently  intended  to  possess,  but  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 

tiauolu  and  to  secnre  an  army  for  the  succeeding  campaign,  boldly 
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retolTod.  CTen^tb  kis  shadow  of  an  army,  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  a 
body  of  Hessians,  encamped  at  Trenton.  TJiis  he  comj>letely  efTected 
oa  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  afteF  snfiermg  great  hanl- 
ahips  in  his  march,  and  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  in  a  cold  stormy 
winter  night.  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  killed,  and  more  than  nine 
hundred  taken  juisonars.^  Having  secured  these  prisoners  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side  of  the  Delaware,  and  re-crossed  to  Trenton,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  superior  force  under  Comwallis,  he  escaped  by  a  won- 
derful stratagem,  marched  to  Princeton,  and  attacked  a  party  of  the 
British,  of  whom  he  killed  siity,  and  took  three  hundred  prisoners. 
These  successes  alleriated  the  gloom  which  had  settled  upoa  the 
imblic  mind. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the  Ameri- 
f»n  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1777.  The  British,  after  an  indecisive  course, 
aome  time  m  the  month  of  August  took  up  their  march  to  Philadel-^ 
iMiia,  from  the  South,  having  sailed  around  into  the  Chesapeake.  At 
Brandy  wine,  on  the  11th  of  September,  the  Americans  met  them,  but 
wereoinsoccessful,  having  lost  probably  more  than  a  thousand  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  26th,  the  British  entered 
Philadelphia  without  molestation.  As,  however,  a  part  of  their  army 
was  stationed  at  (>ermantown,  six  miles  from  that  city^  a  battle 
occurred  there  on  the  4th  of  October,  but  with  defeat  agam  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  The  plan  of  attack  by  Washington  was 
pidicious,  and  the  commencement  of  the  battle  favourable,  but  failure 
finally  ensued  from  the  inexperience  of  a  part  of  the  troops,  and  the 
•occurrence  of  a  fog,  which  increased  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
ilestiny  oi  America.  A  part  of  hts  force,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of 
^operations,  which  was  to  invade  the  states  from  the  north,  having 
been  detached  to  seize  a  magazine  of  stores  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
was  gallantly  met  and  totally  defeated,  by  a  party  of  Vermont  troops 
and  some  New-Hampshire  militia.  This  loss  seriously  embarrassed 
tbe  British  commander :  he  resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  meet- 
ing the  American  army  under  the  command  of  General  Gates,  at  Sa- 
ratoga, after  a  succession  of  contests,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with 
his  whole  army,  consisting  of  &ye  thousand  and  seven  effective  men. 
This  event  increasing  the  probability  that  the  American  arms  would 
finally  triumph,  decided  France  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  already  stated. 

81.  The  countenance  and  aid  which  France  offered  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  filled  America  with  rejoicmg;  but  Washing- 
ton, however  much  mssisted  by  the  French  auxHiarief  und&i 
Roehambeau,  and  La  Flayette's  generous  enthusiasm,  has  tho 
glory  of  having  struck  the  decisive  blow.  He  surrounded 
Cdrnwallis  at  Yorktown,  who  was  forced  to  capitulate,  Oct. 
19,  1781,  with  more  than  seven  thousand  prisoners  of  war. 
Th»  event  had  been  preceded  by  oooakleiaUs  fightaig  da 
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tmf  two  or  thiee  years,  Ihough  no  very  vigorous  measures 
had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  also  by 
numerous  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The 
fiuauciai  state  of  the  country  had  also  been,  in  the  meantime, 
peculiarly  distressing.  After  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Eng- 
land could  entertain  no  more  hope  of  reducing  America,  and 
it  required  only  a  change  of  ministers  to  prbcBice  a  peace, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  independence  ot  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  and  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed  Nov.  30,  1782,  which  were 
<^anged  into  a  definitive  peace,  Sept.  3, 1783. 

On  the  aliiaDce  of  America  with  Prance,  it  was  resolved  in  Great 
Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  to  'concentrate  the 
royai  force  in  the  city  of  New  Yorl^  which  was  accordingly  executed. 
W  ashington,  penetrating  the  enemy's  design,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  army.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the  Americans,  upon  the 
whole,  obtained  the  advantage,  were  separated  only  by  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  found  that  the  British  general  had  left  die  field 
few  New  York. 

Hitherto  the  conquest  of  the  states  had  been  attempted  by  proceed- 
ing from  north  to  south ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1778  that 
arrangement  was  changed,  and  the  southern  states  became  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  enemy's  operations.  Savannah,  and  with  it  the 
state  of  Georffia  itself,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  under 
Col.  Campbell,  who  was  sent  thither  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men.  Noihinc;  decisive  occurred  during  the  campai^  of  1779,  on 
either  side.  Actuated  by  motives  of  plunder,  the  British  fitted  out 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  which  took  possession  of 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great  quantities  of 
tobacco.  A  similar  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Gtov.  Tryon, 
was  projected  against  several  sea-port  towns  of  Connecticut.  New 
Haven  sufifered  from  pillage ;  and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk, 
and  Green  Farms,  were  wantonly  burned. 

During  this  campaign  there  was  scarcely  an  important  expedition 
attempted  by  the  Americans  against  the  English.  Two  only  need  be 
aamed,  viz.  one  undnr  Gen.  Wayne,  against  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  otht^  nnder  Gen.  Sullivan,  against  the  Six  Nationi, 
both  of  which  were  successful.  The  deficiency  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  America  daring  this  campaign,  was  owing  principally  to  two 
tauses.  One  was,  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet  in  every  schecte  im 
dertaken  in  behalf  of  the  Americans.  This  operated  by  way  of  die- 
•couragement,  since  much  had  been  expected  from  that  quarter.  Ano- 
ther cause,  still  more  strongly  operating,  was  the  daily  depreciation 
of  American  money,  consisting  of  bills  of  credit.  It  mis  commonly 
lieen  called  "  continental  currency.''  From  the  state  of  public  finan- 
ces, Congress  seemed  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
ench  expedient,  and  accordingly  emitted  bills  of  credit,- Teipresentifig 
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meie,  under  an  engagement  of  the  eaontry  ultimately  to  redeem 
tuom^  by  an  exchange  cf  gold  and  silver.  These,  in  the  course  of 
fire  years,  or  up  to  the  year  1780,  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of 
two  hundred  millions.  But  long  before  they  had  reached  that 
amount,  they  had  begun  to  depreciate,  till  finally  they  became  of  little 
or  no  yalue.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  an  army  could  be  raised,  and  necessaries  provided  lea 
its  subsistence.  This  system  produced  many  other  evils,  but  they 
cannot  here  be  enumerated. 

In  1780,  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  state  was,  in  a 
measure,  overawed  by  the  British  force  which  was  kept  there  in  dif- 
ferent garrisons,  but  me  spirit  of  liberty  often  broke  forth  in  attacks 
vpon  ti^  enemy.  After  there  was  a  sufficient  concentration  of  force, 
by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Gtetes  and  his  army  at  the  south,  the  Ameri- 
cans ventured  a  general  battle  with  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed 
through  the  unpardonable  failure  of  the  militia.  This  occurred  at 
Camden  on  the  16th  of  Aug.  1780. 

While  the  campaign  of  1780 -was  thus  filled  with  important  events 
in  the  southern  department,  it  passed  away  in  the  north  in  a  series 
of  disappointments  and  distress.  The  treachery  of  Arnold  had  at 
one  time  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  country.  He  himself  escaped^ 
but  the  victim  ot  his  measures,  Major  Andre,  a  British  spy,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  between  ArnolS  and  the  enemy,  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  gallows. 

General  Greene  having  succeeded  Gen.  Grates  in  the  southern  army, 
soon  after  his  appointment  despatched  Gen.  Morgan  against  Tarle 
ton,  in  South  Carolina,  between  whom  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  which  the  Americans  obtained  a  signal  victory. 
This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Jan.  1781.  On  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, General  Greene  and  Lord  Com wallis  joined  battle  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed.  Several  other 
battles  took  place  in  the  south,  in  which,  although  the  Americans  were 
generally  defeated,  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  weakened,  that  it 
retired  to  Charleston,  leaving  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  in  tke 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  now  directed  his  march  towards  Viiginia, 
and  having  received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  expectation  was 
indulged  that  this  state 'would  soon  yield  to  his  anns«  The  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette  having  been  previously  deq[>atched  to  Virginia,  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  fleet  within  the  waters  of  that  state,  in  the 
capture  of  Arnold  ,who  was  committing  dejuredations  there,  was  soon 
called  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  Prudence  forbade  him  from  risking  aa 
engagement  with  the  superior  force  of  the.  enemy,  and  Cornwallis. 
after  naving  in  vain  sought  to  give  him  battle,  retired  to  Yorktowa, 
near  the  mouth  of  York  river. 

It  was  at  Yorktown  where  the  scene  of  the  revolution  was  substiEui- 
tUlly  closed.  Washington,  joined  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  drew 
off  iiis  forces  from  New  York,  where  he  had  at  first  designed  to  at- 
f«tck  Clinton,  and  marched  towards  Virginia.    Here  he  was  joined  bjr 
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tlip  troops  ufid»r  La  Fayette,  and  a  Freseh  fleet  eommaii^d  by  Canm 
de  O^sse,  aad  beins^  in  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  si^e  of  Vorl^ 
town,  on  the  6ih  of  October  it  was  commenced  in  form.  The  Freneh 
fleet  had  proceeded  up  to  the  mouth  of  X^^  river,  to  prevent  Corn- 
waliis  either  from  retreating  or  receiving  assistance.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  did  Washington  or  his  troops 
appear  before  the  etiemy  with  more  cool  determination,  or  pursue  him 
with  more  persevering  ardour,  than  at  the  siege  of  this  place.  The 
resait  we  have  already  mentioned.  Upon  this  event  the  Americans 
indulged  in  the  most  enthusiastic  joy,  and  the  names  of  Washington, 
Roc  ham  beau,  De  Grasse,  and  La  Fayette,  rang  through  the  land. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  1783,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Yorktown,  the  American  army  was  -disbanded,  and  the  great 
Washington  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  partners  of  his  toils  and  his  vie* 
tories.  The  gratitude  of  America  to  her  providential  deliverer  knew 
BO  bounds. 

82.  The  new  republic  at  first  languished  under  its  liberty. 
The  first  constitution,  which  was  formed  during  the  war,  cre- 
ated a  federal  government  without  strength  and  without 
credit.  But  the  constitution  of  1789,  which  is  the  present 
form  of  governnjent,  gave  it  a  very  desirable  d^ee  of  soli- 
dity, and  based  the  public  credit  on  a  system  of  finances  for 
the  union.  Under  this  constitution  Washington  was  chosen 
the  tirst  president,  in  which  cliaracter  he  was  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  in  that  of  a  general. 
"The  Union  can,  perhaps,  be  prtserved  only  by  having  great 
men  in  the  first  offices.''  This  i^s  the  judgment  of  the  liberal 
and  learned  historian,  He^ren.  "Commerce  felt  the  first  ^eat 
influence  of  the  new  republic,  and  almost  all  th^  maritime 
nations  hastened  to  form  treaties  with  it.  The  t3onsequence 
was,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  poured  in  upon  the  country 
apace.  Seldom  can  a  nation  so  increase,  because  it  is  seldom 
so  favoured  by  circumstances.  America,  preservinff  its  neu- 
trality duruiff  most  of  the  European  maritime  wars,  nad  such 
a  vast  carrymg  trade,  especially  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe,  that  its  commercial  navigation  was  hardly  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  British. 

The  evils  existing  under  the  early  confederacy,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  so  great,  that  there  was  im^ 
minent  danger  of  losdng  all  that  had  been  gained.'  The  powers  of 
the  government  weue  in  general  small,  and  in  respect  to  so  vital  a 
point  as  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  contracted  during  the  war, 
Congress  could  only  recommend  to  the  indivichial  states  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose.  In  this  and  in  other  things  there  was  by  no 
means  entire  Union  among  the  states,  and  especially  owing  to  mutual 
Jealliuaies  and  the  want  of  powef,  were  they  obliged  to  suffer  hom 
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the  rqgfulatiDiis  of  foreign  goTernments  .in  respect  to  trade.  This 
condition  of  things  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  stronger  bond  of  unicin^ 
among  these  independent  communities. 

That  bond  was  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  iras 
presented  to  Congress  on  (he  17th  of  September,  1787,  who  shonlf 
after  sent  it  to  the  several  states  for  their  consideration.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  by  eomlnissioners  from  the  states,  who  on  the  19th  of 
May  assembled  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  at  their 
head.  By  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ope- 
ration by  Congress,  as  soon  as  nine  states  should  have  ratified  it.  Its 
fate  was  at  length  settled  by  the  adoption  of  it,  on  the  part  of  eleven 
states.  From  this  time  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  people,  Fede- 
ralists and  anti-Federalists,  (those  in  favour,  and  those  against  the  new 
Constitution,)  was  directed  to  Washington,  as  their  first  president. 
He  was  accordingly  elected  to  that  office  on  March  3d.  1789. 

The  acts  of  his  administration  were,  as  it  might  be  expected,  emi- 
nently wise  ;  though  some  of  them  were  carried  through,  not  without 
difficult Vj  owing  to  the  spirit  of  party  that  had  begun  to  arise.  He 
was  subjected  at  times  to  unjust  censure,  though  the  event  proved, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  could  not  forget  their 
obligations  to  so  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  After  the 
first  term  of  his  office  expired,  he  was  unanimously  elected  {^resident 
of  the  nation  for  a  succeeding  terra,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  for 
retirement.  Among  the  more  impor^nt  events  that  occurred  during 
Washinffton's  administration,  we  may  summarily  name  the  following; 
viz.  the  disturbances  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  on  our  fron- 
tiers— the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  mission  of  Grenet,  the  French 
envoy,  who  sought  to  entangk  America  into  an  alliance  with  the 
French  republic — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  American 
ports — the  admission  of  tnree  states  into  the  union,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee — the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  by  which 
tlie  trontiers  were  secured  against  the  remorseless  savage — and  the 
msurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  by  duties  laid  on  home- 
made spirits. 

83.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  suc- 
cessor of  Washington  in  1797.    He  retained  the  presidency 
during  only  one  term.    Some  of  the  measures  of  his  admi- 
nistration were  peculiarly  offensive  to  those  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  Washington,  a 
and  the  politifesJ  strife  which  had  beer 
greatly  increased,  until  Mr.  Jefferson 
Adams,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  tl 
took  place  in  1801.    Under  Adams's 
gressions  of  the  French  republic  were 
preparations  were  ttiade  for  war — ^bii 
crisis,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conclude 
30th|  1800,  under  the  auspicei  of  Bon 
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after  his  first  term  of  office  had  e^red,  was  i^ain  elected 
fur  another  term.  The  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  whichj 
with  few  abatements,  were  enjoyed  under  the  former  admi- 
nistrations,  continued  till  nearly  the  close  of  his. 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  the  United  S^tates  always  to 
continue  on  terms  of  amity  with  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe.  Disputes  arose  both  with  France  and  England,  es- 
pecially with  the  latter,  who  saw  ifi  America  a  formidable 
rival.  These  disputes  finally  impelled  the  states  to  have  re- 
course to  the  unexampled  resolution  of  a  voluntary  suspension 
of  their  own  commerce.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1807, 
Congress  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, March  1st,  1808,  by  an  act  interdicting  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain.  ThFs  restrictive 
plan  continued,  in  respect  to  France,  until  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  with  one  short 
suspension,  until  April  4th,  1812,  when  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  American  vessels,  preparatory  to  a  war  with  the  latter 
power.  It  was  hoped,  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern 
ment,  that  a  suspension  of  all  commercial  relations  with  the 
belligerents,  would  induce  them  to  rescind  those  edicts  by 
which  they  had  annihilated  neutral  rights  on  the  ocean ;  but 
this  failing  ultimately  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  war  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  United  States — a  declaration  of 
which  was  made  by  Congress  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  In 
this  contest,  the  young  American  navy  gained  a  glorious 
distinction,  the  army  did  less,  the  capital  itself  became  the 
spoils  of  the  English,  but  New  Orleans  was  defended  with 
courage  and  success.  The  negotiations  at  Ghent  led,  in  a 
happy  hour,  to  a  much  needed  peace,  14th  December,  1814 
The  war  took  place  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Madison, 
who  was  inducted  into  the  office  in  1809.  Mr.  Madison,  Uke 
Mr.  Jefferson  before  him,  served  through  two  terms  of  the 
presidential  office,  retiring  in  1817,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Janies  Monroe.  The  principal  events  that  marked  the 
adnainistrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides  those  above 
noticed,  were,  under  Mr.  Jefferson— the  admission  of  Ohio 
mto  the  Union,  the  conclusion  of  tbe  war  with  Tripoli,  the 
revolutionary  projects  of  Col.  Burr,  anO  the  purchase  of  Loui« 
siana ;  and,  under  Mr.  Madison — the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
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of  the  United  States,  aad  Uie  admisskm  of  Louianna  and  ia- 
diana  into  the  Union. 

A  few  details  onl^  can  be  giyen  respecting  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  principal  grounds  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  presi- 
dent's  message,  were — the  impressment  of  American  seamen  hy  tue 
British — the  blockade  of  her  enemy's  ports,  supported  by  no  adequate 
force,  in  consequence  of  which  the  American  commerce  had  been 
plundered  in  erery  sea,  and  the  great  staples  of  the  country  cut  off 
uom  their  legitimate  markets — and  the  British  orders  in  counciL 
Both  Congress  and  the  country,  during  the  whole  period  ol  the  con- 
tention, were  very  much  divided  respecting  both  the  justice  and  the 
expediency  of  it.  The  nation  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  under* 
taking,  and  especially  was  the  want  of  officers  at  first  severely  felt. 

The  commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  operations  against  Canada, 
was  marked  by  disaster*  General  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  at  th«* 
head  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  mon  to  Detroit,  with  a  vie^ 
to  putting  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  in  that  country,  surrendered  his 
whole  army  to  General  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  Foil 
at  Detroit.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  battle 
of  dneenstown,  which  soon  followed,  was  bravely  fought,  and  ap^ 
peared  at  first  to  be  successful,  but  by  successive  reinforcements,  the 
enemy  at  length  gained  the  day.  The  brave  Brirish  commander, 
General  Brock,  was,  however,  killed  during  the  engagement.  This 
battle  was.  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 

But  while  disaster  attended  the  operations  of  the  Americans  on 
land,  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  their  infant  navy.  The  charm 
of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean,  was  almost,  for  the  first  tuae, 
broken.,  Capt.  Isaac  HuU,  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  obtained  che- 
first  triumph  over  the  enemy  on  his  own  peculiar  element,  in  the 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere.  This  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1812.  On  the  17th  of  October  another  victory  was 
ebtained  by  Capt.  Jones,  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  over  the  Fro- 
lick.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  month.  Commodore  Decatur,  ctf 
the  frigate  United  States,  captured  the  Macedonian)  a  frigate  uf  the 
largest  class,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three  hun- 
•  dred  men.  *  And,  finally,  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  victo- 
ry was  achieved  by  the  Constitution,  then,  commanded  by  Com. 
Baiabridge,  over  the  Java,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns,  but  carrying 
forty-nine. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1813,  a  battle  was  fought  at  the 
river  Raisin,  between  a  detachmant  of  the  north-western  army  un- 
der Gen.  Winchester,  and  a  superior  force  of  British  and  Indians 
under  Gen.  Proctor,  the  result  of  which  was  fatal  to  the  Americans, 
since,  upon  their  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

,  During  the  winter,  another  naval  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
Americans,  in  the  capture  of  the  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  by  tlie  Hor 
net,  under  Capt.  Lawrence.     This,  however,  was  followed  on  the  1st 
ef  June,  by  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  tliesame  officer,  wh^ 
hftd  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  it.  in  an  engagement  wuh  the 
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fiMfmon,  of"6o!ftoil  ii9H)oiir.  The  Argus,  also,  w^  sdon  aft^r  oa^ 
lored  by  a  Bruiali  ship  of  war.  This>  however,  was  but  a  temporary 
ill  success  of  the  American  navy.  No  other  considerable  yessel,  ex- 
cept the  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Com.  Porter,  after  this,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
beside  rictories  in  single  ships,  two  several  fleet  engagement!  ended 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  American  navy.  These  occurred, 
the  one  on  Lake  Erie,  under  Com.  Perry,  and  the  other  on  Lake 
Champlain,  under  Com.  Macdonou^h. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  oi  1813,  a  suecessftil  attdck  was 
made  bv  the  Americans  upon  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  In  this  battle,  the  brave  C>en.  Pike  per- 
ished. On  the  sea-board,  during  this  year,  the  British  shipping  in 
our  waters  blockaded  several  important  places,  and  made  a  number 
of  predatory  excursions,  in  which  much  property  was  plundered  and 
destroyed.  In  the  north-west,  success  attendea  the  Americans  un- 
der Gen.  Harrison,  and  Detroit  fell  into  his  hands.  This  event  grave 
security  to  the  frontiers.  A  more  extended  plan  of  attack  on  Cana- 
da was  now  formed  by  the  American  army  under  Gen.  Wilkinson  j 
but,  from  various  causes,  very  little  was  effected.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  several  events  of  importance  occurred — as  the 
capture  of  Washington,  and  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings 
of  the  place,  and  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  But  we  can  give  no 
more  details  respecting  this  war,  except  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  under  Gen.  Jackson,  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  the  succeed- 
ing year,  after  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  set  on  foot  with  the 
promise  of  success. 

84.  The  war  with  England  failed  of  its  immediate  object, 
but  it  showed  us  our  strength  and  our  weakness,  and  perhaps 
tended  to  consolidate  our  union.  It  caused  us  to  feel  the*ne- 
cijssity  of  a  navy,  and,  connected  with  the  previous  prohibi- 
tions of  commerce,  gave  an  impulse  to  our  maimfacturing 
industry.  With  the  return  of  peace,  our  trade  was  difiused 
over  every  sea.  The  presidency  of  Monroe  continued  through 
two  terms^  and  was  an  era  of  good  feelings.  Five  states  were 
added  to  the  union  during  his  administration.  But  the  period 
of  internal  concord  and  good  will  soon  came  to  a  close.  Party 
altercations  arose  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Monroe's  successor, 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  1825,  and  have  continued  with  more  oi 
less  violence,  under  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
who  was  elected  to  the  hiffh  office  in  1829.  The  measures, 
however,  of  tliese  officers  have  been  approved  by  respectable 
majorities  of  the  American  people.  It  may  be  remarkcSl,  gene- 
rally, that  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  party  spirit  has  too 
ofteii  raged,  not  without  danger  to  the  republic,  but  love  of 
country  has  in  th«  end  prevailed  Thus,  we  trust,  it  ever  will 
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be,  through  the  fiivoring  providence  of  Ood.  Ho  has  beea 
better  to  us  as  a  nation,  than  either  our  deserts  or  fears  would 
have  led  us  to  expect. 

Soon  after  the  coDclusion  of  the  war,  the  attentioo  of  congress  was 
toroed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  The  subject 
presented  great  difficulties  at  tne  time;  but  the  measure  was  carried, 
and  a  bill,  incorporating  the  ^^  Bank  of  the  Uiyted  States,"  receired 
the  signature  of  President  Madison  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  was  fixed  at  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  its 
duration,  twenty  years.  Great  efiforts  ha?e  lately  been  made  to  obtain 
a  lecharter  of  tne  institution,  but  they  have  all  hitherto  failed. 

So(Mi  after  the  accession  of  President  Monroe,  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  northern  and  middle  states,  which,  besides  the  great  pub- 
lic objects  he  had  in  view,  in  res|>ect  to  the  defence  of  th6  Atlsmtic 
board,  served  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  classes  oi 
his  fellow-citizens. 

Early  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe,  an  exi>edition,  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  a  number  ot  adventurers  from  different  countries,  against 
East  and  West  Florida,  was  terminated  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  These  adventurers  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  authority 
of  some  of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  had  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  Amelia  Island,  a  Spanish  province,  then  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  United  States  and  Spain..  Their  avowed  object 
being  an  invasion  of  the  Floridas,  and  of  course  an  invasion  of  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  government  deemed  itself  autho- 
rized, without  designing  any  hostility  to  Spain,  to  take  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  their  head  quarters.  Accordingly,  a  naval  force, 
with  the  necessary  troops,  was  despatched  under  me  command  ot 
Captains  Henley  and  Bunkhead,  to  whom  Amelia  Island  was  surren- 
dered on  the  24th  of  December,  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
suppression  of  Qalvezton,  a  similar  establishment  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Texas,  followed  soon  after.* 

The  states  which  were  admitted  into  the  union  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Monroe,  were  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and 
Missouri.  Mississippi  was  received  in  Dec.  1817.  Some  parts  of 
it  had  been  early  visite<^  and  settled  by  the  French.  They  claimed 
the  country  until  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  they  ceded  their  posses- 
sions east  of  the  river  to  tne  English.  lUinoia  adopted  a  state  con- 
stitution in  1S18,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  first  settlements  in  Illinois  were  made  by  the  French, 
and  for  a  lime,  they  were  in  a  flourishinff  condition.  Afterwards- 
however,  they  fell  into  decay.  In  1762,  all  the  country  to  the  east  <m 
the  Mississippi  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  Illinois  of  course  passed 
with  the  rest.  After  the  wf  r  of  the  revolution,  Virginia  and  soipe 
.  other  states  claimed  the  whole  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio, 
but  they  saw  fit  at  length  to  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  general 
government.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  the  latter  ivarl 
*)f  the  year  1819.  This  country  continued  the  hunting  ground  of 
«  Gotxlridi'i  Hietonry  of  the  trailed  States 
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MTSgM,  itntil  some  time  after  the  American  revolution.  In  1817  thu 
eastern  portion  of  the  Missif>sippi  territory,  which  included  what 
are  now  the  5itates  of  Mi%i?:ssippi  and  Alabacna,  was  formed  into  a 
territorial  goyernment,  and  received  the  latter  name.  Maine  was 
admitted  as  an  independent  state  into  the  anion,  in  the  year  1820.  It 
ikad  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  several  ine£fectual  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  majority  of  its  people  in  favor  of  a  separation,  the 
object  was  accomplished  in  the  year  1819.  The  separation  took  place 
amicably.  Missouri  was  declared  by  the  president's  proclamation, 
to  be  an  iDdependent  state,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  union,  in  the 
year  1821.  Missouri  with  Louisiana  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Spain  through  the  war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  cession  of  the  whole 
country  to  France  in  1801,  by  which  latter  power  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  The  admission  ot  Missouri  into  the  union 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  a  bill  which  was  in* 
troduced  into  congress,  providing  for  the  interdiction  of  slavery  in 
that  state.  Warm  debates  arose,  and  the  matter  was  settled  onl^r 
through  a  compromise,  by  which  slavery  was  tolerated  in  Missouri, 
and  forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  original  Louisiana  lying  norlJh  ol 
36^  30^  north  latitude,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state. 

An  Indian  war  of  some  importance  was  carried  on  in  1818,  under 
the  presidency  of  Monroe.  It  is  called  t^e  Seminole  war,  as  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  that  name  were  principally  concerned  in  it.  It  ended  in  their 
complete  discomfiture.  They  consisted  originally  of  fugitives  from 
the  northern  tribes,  resident  within  the  southern  states,  and  were  then 
living  partly  on  the  borders  of  Florida,  but  mostly  within  the  boimda- 
ries  of  that  country.  They  had  made  aggressions  on  the  white  habi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  guilty  of  repeated  murders. 
This  state  of  things  determined  the  government  of  the  country  to 
inflict  an  exemplary  chastisement  on  the  barbarous  ofiendera.  An 
armed  force  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  after  pursuing  the  enemy 
mto  Florida,  and  taking  possession  of  several  Spanish  torts,  the  dil* 
ficulty  was  terminated  by  their  complete  dispersion.  €ren.  Jackson 
wa(^  the  leader  in  this  war.  He  rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
country,  but  some  parts  of  his  conduct  were  deemed  highly  excep- 
tionable, by  a  portion  of  the  community.  His  appeal  to  the  people  ol 
West  Tennessee,  calling  for  volunteers  instead  (^f  applying  ta  the 
gQvernor  for  a  draft  of  the  militia — his  course  in  rel^ion  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  charged  with  giving  encouragement  and  «tid  to ,  the  Indians^*- 
and  his  occupation  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola — were  subjects  much 
eommented  upon  in  the  public  prints,  and  eloquently  debated  in  the 
American  congress.  The  general  escaped  the  censure  of  that  body, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  cast  a  stigma  upon  hia 
eonduct. 

In  the  year  1819,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great  Br^- 

^  tain  a^d  the  United  States,  some  of  the  articles  of  which  were,  that 

the  citizens  of  the  United  Staffs  have  liberty,  in  common  wit^  the 

subjects  of  Great  Britaiii,  to  take  fish,  on  the  southern,  western,  and 

ftoxthem  coa^  of  Newfotindland  du: — ^that  the  northcnra  bounoaiie* 
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<if  the  Uuked  Stttes  shoald  extend  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woodt  to 
me  Stony  Mountains — and  that  the  commercial  conyeDtion  betweta 
the  two  countries  concluded  at  London,  in  1815,  should  be  continued 
for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  above  named,  (1819,)  Spain,  by  its  minister  at  Wasn- 
ingten,  ceded  to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida,  with  ail 
the  islands  adjacent.  This  country,  which  was  discovered  as  early 
as  1497  bjr  Cabot,  was  held  first  by  the  S|>aniards,  next  by  the  Kn- 
clish,  ana  then  by  the  Spaniards  again.  Its  cession  to  the  United 
States  was  accompanied  not  without  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  ol 
the  Spanish  government.  It  was  not  until  a  forcible  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but  not  ratified,  was  about  to  be  pro- 

red  by  the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  ivas  ratified  bjr  his  Catho- 
Majesty.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  cirizens  of  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries,  a  sum  not  exceediag 
five  millions  of  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  the  American  government^ 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  in  Florida,  or  in  stock,  or  money! 

During  the  administration  of  President  Monroe,  a  territorial  go- 
vernment was  formed  for  the  Arkansas,  and  for  Florida,  the  foroiier 
in  1819  and  the  latter  in  1822.  The  Arkansas  was  the  southern  pan 
of  what  in  1812  constituted  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  A  division 
of  the  territory  was  made  in  1819,  the  northern  district  being  called 
Missouri,  and  the  southern  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by  the 
name  of  Arkansas. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  congress.  President  Monroe 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  congress,  the  subject  of  the  piracy  prac- 
tised in  the  West  Indies  upon  American  seamen,  and  recommended 
the  immediate  organization  of  an  efficient  force  to  suppress  it.  Mea- 
sures were  soon  adopted  by  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
famous business,  and  the  object  was  promptly  effected  under  Commo« 
dore  Porter,  who  sailed  with  a  competent  naval  force  to  the  scene  ot 
the  depredations. 

The  year  1824  was  signalized  by  tiie  visit  of  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette  to  this  country.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  M.  La 
Vasseur,  his  secretary.  Landing  at  New  York,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Po- 
ring his  stay  in  this  country,  he  visited  almost  every  important  part 
of  It,  and  in  every  place  he  was  welcomed,  as  empnatically  the  na- 
tion's guest.  The  important  services  Which  he  rendered  to  tiie  United 
States  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  were  thus  rewarded  witn  the  ho- 
mage of  a  great  people ;  while  the  American  congress  responded  to 
the  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  voting  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
vervices  and  expenditures.  In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  took  passage  i» 
the  ship  Brandy  wine  for  France,  where  he  has  smce  figured  in  many 
interesting  scenes. 

The  presidency  of  John  d.  Adams,  which  commenced  in  1825, 
and  continued  for  one  term  only,  encountered  a  bitter  storm  of  oppo- 
'Sition  fVom  the  beginning.  Party  spirit  too  far  gained  the  ascendancy, 
to  allow  ftiU  Justice  to  the  measures  of  hk  admmistratidft*    This  i 
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\m  Mf^bt  partly  fhnn  the  circamstanceH  ti&der  which  he  came  intd 
offace.  The  ehoiee  of  president  not  being  settled  by  the  eleetoral  yoi«, 
devolTed  on  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Adants  was  chosen  by 
this  body,  but  inasmuch  as  Gen.  Jackson  bad  a  plurality  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  many  conceived  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
general,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  country,  and  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams  was  effected  by  bribery  and  corruption.  Notwithstand- 
ing the.  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  secured  a  large  share  of  respect, 
not  only  per^nallv,  but  as  an  executive  officer.  The  a^tating  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  was  extensively  discussed  du* 
ring  the  term  of  his  administration,  and  some  of  its  principles  were 
settled,  at  least,  for  a  time. 

Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  peace  was  enjoyed  abroad,  and  the  national 
debt  had  been  greatly  diminished.  He  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  with  energy  and  decision  ;  but  the  causes  of  collision  and 
party  alienation  which  had  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  his  predecessor,  have  continued  at  woik  to  the  present  time,  and 
presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  execution  <9f  his  plans.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  administration  hitherto  has  been  strongly  marked,  and 
h^  seems  destined  to  achieve  most  of  the  objects  which  he  has  bad  at 
heart. 

President  Jackson's  cabinet  consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as 
secretary  of  state,  J<^n  D.  In^am  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  John 
H.  Eaton  as  secretary  of  war,  John  Branch  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  John  M*Pherson  Berrien  as  attorney-general.  This  cabinet  con- 
tinued but  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  a 
manner  that  occasioned  great  surprise  throughout  the  country.  - 

A  favorite  measure  with  President  Jackson,  has  been  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  in  the  southern  states,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  republic, 
to  be  congregated  into  a  community  by  themselves,  under  the  care  of 
the  general  government.  In  the  contests  which  the  state  of  Georgia 
has  had  with  the  tribe  of  Cherokees  within  her  borders,  and  with  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject,  Gen.  Jackson  has  ^ver  favored  the  i|re- 
tensions  of  that  state.  On  the  24th  May,  1830,  a  bill  for  removing 
the  Indians  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  97. 
Arising  out  of  this  controversy,  history  has  to  record  the  surprising 
fact,  that  three  christian  missionaries,  Messrs.  Butler,  Trott,  and 
Worcester  were  sentenced  by  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  at  Law- 
renceville,  to  four  years  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, for  residing  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  C|ierokees,  without 
taking  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia.  It  id 
cronsoling,  however,  to  know,  and  it  will  appear  on  the  page  of  history 
to  the  latest  time,  tnat  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  decided  . 
in  the  case  of  these  missionaries,  that  the  law  of  Georgia  under  which 
Ihey  were  imprisoned,  and  by  which  the  state  assumed  jurisdiction 
ovef  the  Indian  territory,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefbre  null  and  void. 
'  In  ^  early  part  of  the  year  1631,  a-treaty  was  made  between  tk» 
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Ooitcd  Btates  and  the  Creek  iDdiaaa,  by  which  the  litter  e^ed  t« 
ikie  Uaked  ^ates,  all  their  laods  east  of  the  MississipiH  river.  In 
Ike  same  year,  the  ntifieation  of  the  treaties  of  commerce^  uarigatioa 
and  of  the  Ihaiis  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  ez 
changed  at  Washington.  In  June,  of  the  same  year,  a  bill  for  the 
farther  relkf  of  the  suryiyinff  offices  and  soldiers  of  the  American 
reyoluJtion,  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  received  the  sigv 
.  nature  of  the  president.  The  same  year  was  further  signalized  by  the 
new  tariff  act.  which  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to 
sixteen,  and  also  by  the  act  which  extended  the  charter  of  the  Badlc 
gf  the  United  States,  but  which,  though  passed  by  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  20,  and  the  house  of  jrepresentatives,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  83r 
was  retumefd  by  President  Jackson  to  the  senate  with  his  objections 
to  signing  it ;  and  less  than  two  thirds  votiag  for  its  passage,* was  re- 
jected. 

On  account  of  the  laws  r^pectin^  the  tariff,  difficulties  of  a  serious 
nature  arose  between  the  general  government  and  some  parts  of  the 
union,  particularly  South  Carolina.  In  the  month  of  October,  1832, 
an  act  passed  in  the  legislature  of  that  stale,  requiring  "  a  convention 
of  delegates  of  the  people  of  that  state  to  assemble  at  Columbia,  on 
the  3d  Monday  of  November,  then  and  there  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  severaJ  acts  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for 
other  unauthorized  objects;  to  determine  on  the  character  thereof, 
and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress ;  and  further  in  like  manner  to  take 
into  consideration  such  of  the  acts  of  said  congress,  laying  duties  on 
imports,  as  may  be  passed  in  amendment  of,  or  substitution  for,  the 
act  or  acts  aforesaid,  and  all  other  laws  and  acts  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  passed  or  done  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  executing  and  enfor.cing  the  same." 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  thas 
assembled  at  Columbia,  passed  an  Ordinance,  (unless  the  acts  of 
^Kmgress  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  repealed,)  declaring 
and  ordaining  "  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States^^purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  now 
having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially,  ^  An  act  entitled  an  act,  in  alteration  of  the .  several  acts 
ttnposing  duties  on  imports,  approved  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  and 
also  an  act  entitled  an  act,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  im- 
posii\g  duties  on  imports,  •  approved  on  the  14th  of  July,  1832^'  are 
unauthorized  by  the^  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  violate 
the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  y old,  and  no 
law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or  citizens;  and  all  pro- 
mises, contracts,  and  obligations,  made  and  entered  into,  or  to  be  made 
9nd  entered  into,  with  the  piupose  to  secure  the  duties  imnosed  by 
the  said  acts,  and  aU  judicial  proceedings  which  shall  be  hereaftei 
had  in  affirmance  thereof,  are  and  shall  be  held  utterly  null  imd  void.*! 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  on  that  year.  President  Jackson 
iASua4  i^s  pro^iamatioB,  stating  &  views  oyf  th^  constitution  and  laws 
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appUcable  to  tiie  metsures  adopted  by*  die  eontentioQ  of  8o«th  Ctfo- 
lina,  ud  to  the  reasons  {nit  forth  to  sustata  thein^  declaring  the  course 
wiiich  duty  would  require  him  to  pursue,  aad  wmminff  the  pecq^  Hi 
South  Carolina  of  the  consequences  which  must  reault  from  tlte  ob- 
servance of  the  dictates  of  the  oonventioni 

This  document  was  well  received  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  patrictism  of  the  people,  and 
gave  a  correct  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
president  soon  after  communicated  a  message  to  congress,  laying 
before  it  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  8outh  Carolina,  giving  informa- 
tbn  respecting  the  measurear  which  he  had  already  taken  for  the 
collection  of  tne  revenue,  and  suggesting  such  further  measures  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  Following  this  communication,  a  bill  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  ealled  the  "  enforcing  bill,"  passed  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  after  an  animated  debate  of  several  weeks.  This, 
occurted  on  the  first  of  March.  1833,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same 
month,  the  state  convention  of  South  Carolina  assembled,  and  in  ihe 
course  of  a  few  days  passed  two  ordinances.  The  first  repealed  the 
nullification  ordinance  of  the  preceding  year,  and  most  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature,  in  pursuance  thereof.  The  other  was  an 
ordinance  to  nullify  the  late  act  of  congress,  farther  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the  national  revenue.  . 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

85.  The  provinces  of  South  America,  which  were  colo- 
nized by  Europeans,  continued,  with  little  variations  in  their 
circumstances,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement,  to  the  con- 
v'lllsjons  attending  the  French  revolution.  Tho^  convul- 
sions, inasmuch  as  they  affeJ^ted  the  parent  countries^  also 
reached  them.  Within  the  present  century  they  have  be- 
come independent  sovereign  states,  generally  with  republican 
favemments,  xesembUng  tliat  of  North .  Anierica.  Brazd, 
elonging  to  the  Portuguese,  having  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  is 
.styled  by  its  ruler^an  empire.  Tfe  Spanish  provinces  had 
a  long  stnig^e  for  liberty  and  independence,  which  they 
have  attajuied,  so  far  as  concerns  the  interference  of  the 
naother  country.  If  our  information  be  correct,  all  ot 
them  have  not  yet  agreed  on  permanent  forms  of  gavem- 
naent.  Seven  states  are  already  enumerated  among  the 
free  governments  of  the  South,  viz.,  1.  Colombia;  2.  La 
Plata ;  3.  Chili ;  4.  Mexico ;  5.  Peru ;  6.  The  Capitania  of 
Guatimala  ;  7.  Bolivia,  formed  out  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru. 
J  The  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Spanish  provhrces,  did*  hot  origi- 
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mie  In  the  intention  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  Spanish  thrcHie^ 
but  irom  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  and  his  intHher. 
The  insurgaits  were,  tlierefore,  no  mcNre  rebels,  than  the  Spanianjb 
themselires.  But  they  were  as  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  Spanish 
Juntas,  as  by  their  viceroys,  in  whom  they  could  not  connde.  Like 
the  Spanish,  they  established  Juntas  of  their  own,  during  the  im- 
prisonment or  their  lawful  king.  Meanwhile,  after  the  erection  of 
the  regency  in  the  mother  coimtry,  and  after  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  their  just  demands,  they  would  not  recognize  its  authority,  nor 
tiiat  of  the  Cortex  assembled  by  it ;  upon  this  they  were  declared 
rebels.  After  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  they  had  gime  too 
fiir  to  retreat.    His  violence  and  insincerity  finished  the  rest 

Distinguished  Characters  in  Period  X. 

1.  AddisoD,  an  elegant  English  essayist  and  poet 

2.  NoMTtoQ,  a  moet  profound  mathematician  and  phiiosoplier. 

3.  Boerhaave,a  skiUtil  and  learned  Dutch  physician. 

4.  Pope,  an  eminent  English  poet. 

8.  Swift,  distinguished  as  a  wit,  poet,  and  prose  writer. 

6.  ^Montesquieu,  a  Frenchman,  a  great  political  philosopher. 

7.  Edwards,  an  illustfious  American  metaphysician  and 
divine. 

8.  Hume,  a  Scotchman,  an  able  historian,  and  an  acute 
and  skeptical  writer. 

9.  Voltaire,  a  French  poet  and  writer  of  great  celebrity. 

10.  Linnaeus,  a  Swede,  the  father  of  botany. 

11.  Rousseau,  a  renowned  Swiss  philosopher,  and  fine  writer. 

12.  Pitt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator. 

1  ^,  Metastasio,  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  modern  Italy. 

14.  Euler,  a  renowned  Swiss  mathematician. 

15.  Johnson,  an  eminent  lexicographer,  critic,  and  essayist 

16.  Franklin,  an  American,  a  distinguished  phiiosophei 
and  discoverer  of  electricity. 

17.  Gibbon,  an  eminent  English  historian. 

18.  Burns,  a  Scotch  poet,  a  great  untaught  genius. 

19.  Burke,  an  Irishman  distinguished  for  eloquence  and 
political  knowledge. 

20.  Washington,  an  eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  and 
father  of  the  American  republic. 

21.  Cowper,  a  celebrated  English  poet. 

22.  Klopstock,  a  German  poet  of  great  repute. 

.  ^  Heynp,  an  eminent  .German  critic  and  schdar. 
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34.  .M.deStael,  a  learned  aoida^xxHXipliabedFrenebf^^ 
writer. 

25.  D  wight,  a  celebrated  American  divine  andbeUes-lettred 
BQliolar. 

26.  ikiona^)arte,  a  renowned  wamor,  conqueror,  and  8tatea« 
man. 

^  I.  Addison,  (Joseph,)  "  so  great  in  prose,  so  little  in  poetry,^  wus 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  in  16T2.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  so  cultivated  and  improved  his  mind,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  Latin  verses,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  correctness 
of  style,  and  elegance  of  diction.  His  merits,  as  a  writer,  procured 
for  him  public  employment,  and  he  even  became,  m  1717,  secretary 
of  state ;  a  place,  however,  to  which  he  was  unequal,  as  lie  possessed 
neitlier  boldness  nor  eloquence.  He  was  unable  to  defend  the 
measures  of  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only  wasted 
away  his  time  in  his  office,  in  quest  of  fine  expressions. 

Late  in  life,  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and 
Holland ;  but  if  this  event  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  his 
happiness,  for  she  ever  remembered  her  rank,  and  treated  him  with 
very  little  ceremony ;  an  emphatic  warning  against  ambitious  love. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  Spectator,  of  which  the  most  admired  pieces  came  from  the 
pen  of  Addison,  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  that  work,  and  in 
most  of  his  other  prose  productions,  he  is  remarkable  ibr  a  delicate 
and  gentle  humour,  and  an  entertaining  seriousness.  His  style  is. 
admirable,  for  purity  and  ease ;  and  the  idiomatic  excdlence  of  the 
English  language,  is  seen  in  his  pages,  to  the  greatest  advantage; 
Some  have  thought  well  of  his  poetry ;  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  notions,  would  be  pronounced  tme  of  the  best 
in  the  English  drama.  But  others  have  a  very  different  opinion  of 
Addison's  poetry,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
very  high  in  public  esteeuL 

2.  Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,)  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  and  ma- 
themiitician  tha|  ever  lived,  was  born  in  1642,  and  died  in  1727. 
The  place  of  his  nativity,  was  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire.  Particu- 
lar care  was  bestowed  on  his  education  by  his  mother,  for  he  early 
lost  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Caaibridge,  and  there  he  began  to  show  the  astonishing  strength  of 
his  mind  in  the  matliematics.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  discov- 
ered the  method  of  fluxions,  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved, 
ftis  next  pursuit  was  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  telescopes,  and  soon  after,  connect^  with  his  investigation 
of  the  prism,  folio  wed  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours.  His  great- 
est discovery,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  viz.,  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation,  next  succeeded.  His  immortal  work,  the  Prin* 
Ci^ia,  ws^  published  in  1687.    The  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
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now -procured  for  hia  a  very  lucrative  employ  inetit,  in  iieing  roada 
master  of  the  mint  His  reputation  extended  with  every  effort  of 
Ilia  gehiusy  and  he  enjoyed  numerous  honours,  and  tlie  favour  of 
princes. 

He  began  to  be  affected  with  disease,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  An 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  the  excruciating  pains  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  were  the  melancholy  presages  of  approaching  dtseiolution. 
He,  however,  lived  about  five  years  from  this  time.  For  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  the  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great  yet 
he  bore  tliem  with  exemplary  patience,  and  though,  from  the  severe 
paroxysms  which  he  endured,  large  drops  of  sweat  ran-  down  hia 
cheeks,  he  preserved  his  usual  smile  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity. 

The  character  of  Newton,  is  represented  as  being  amiable,  and 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  a  christian.  Irreverence  towards  the 
Deity,  or  the  holy  scriptures,  always  drew  from  him  the  severest 
censure.  The  bible  he  made  his  favourite  study.  His  person  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  his  countenance,  though  venerable  and 
pleasant,  did  not  indicate  that  transcendant  sagacity,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  possessed. 

It  is  superfluous  to  conunent  on  his  intellectual  superiority.  A 
celebrated  ^  riter  has  observed,  that  if  the  literati  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions could  n  eet  in  one  assembly,  they  would  ciioose  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton for  their  president  In  his  researches^  he  proceeded  on  the 
method  laid  down  by  Bacon,  but  with  a  clearness  and  strength  of 
comprehension  in  abstruse  studies,  even  exceeding  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

3b  Boorhaave„  (Herman,)  was  born  near  Leyden,  in  1668.  He 
was  intended  for  the  ministry  by  his  father,  but  the  circumstance, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  only,  he  cured  a  distressing  complaint  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  baffled  all  the  powers  of  his  sur- 
geon, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  medical  profession.  Still,  however, 
he  studied  theology  in  connection  with  it.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  physic  and  botany,  he  became 
renowned,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  so 
that  students  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters.  His  powers  of  mind 
were  vast,  and  his  learning  extended  to' almost  every  subject  of  hu- 
man investigation.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man.  HRs  valuable 
works  are  in  Latin,  and  all  on  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  sub- 
jects.   His  death  occurred  in  1738. 

4.  Pope,  (Alexander,)  who  died  in  1774,  aged  fiftv-six  years,  was 
a  native  of  London.  Afler  having  been  at  school  a  few  years,  he 
went,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield,  in 
Windsor  forest,  and  first  discovered,  or  rather  improved  his  taste  for 
poetry,  by  reading  the  translated  works  of  Virgil  and  Ovid ;  but  es- 
pecially the  poems  of  Spenser,  Waller  and  Dryden.  He  early  be- 
gan to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  so  early,  that  to  use  his  own 
expression,  he  "  lisped  in  numbers."  His  first  regular  composition 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  written  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Four  years  after  this,  when  he  began 
his  pastorals,  his  merit  introduced  him  into  the  society  of  the  wits  of  tlw 
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jmpb;  and  he  became  the  wonder  of  the  litemry  world,  wh«i,  at  l«es 
ihaij  the  age  of  twenty,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  Tbis  is, 
perhaps,  as  fauJtless  a  piece  of  composition,  as  the  history  of  youth 
fiii  genius  has  ever  recorded.  It  evmces  all  the  mature  reflection, 
and  developed  capacities  of  age.  But  the  .iame  of'  the  Essay  was 
'soon  surpassed  by  Uie  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  hc^ produced  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  next  engaged  the  pub- 
lic attention.  His  n3Xt  great  ejffortjWas  the  tran^ation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune,  receiving  £6000.  from  his 
subscribers,  and  £12,000,  from  his  bookseller.  After  this,'  he  wrote 
several  other  works,  particularly  the  Dunciad,  a  work  of  the  keen- 
est satire,  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  which,  though  beautiful  in  language, 
and  elaborate  in  disquisition,  shews  the  writer  to  have  been  skeptical, 
as  to  religion. 

Pope  was  bred  a  Roman  catholic,  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  attended  the  service  of  the  English  church.  In  his  person,  he 
was  diminutive,  and  somewhat  crooked — when  tauntingly  reminded 
of  it,  he  would  say,  "  God  mend  me."  In  disposition,  he  was  fretixd 
and  easily  displeased,  and,  to  his  no  small  reproach,  it  must  be  said, 
that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendships.  His  manners  were  easy, 
and  his  wit  fascinating.  Many  of  the  great  and  noble  were  his  ad- 
mirers, but  he  made  them  feel,  that  he  did  not  servilely  adore  supe- 
riority of  rank. 

Puny  and  delicate  as  the  constitution  of  this  poet  was,  his  life  was 
prolonged  to  his  fifty-sixth  year,  by  means  of  peculiar  care  and  tem- 
perance. 

6.  Swift,  (Jonathan,)  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  He  was  de- 
scended, however,  from  an  ancient  English  family.  In  early  life,  he 
was  poor,  but  his  relatives  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing his  education.  So  indifferent  a  scholar  was  he  at  the  imiver- 
sity,  that  he  obtained  his  first  degree  only  by  special  favour.  This  ■ 
mortification  of  his  feelings,  had  a  most  propitious  effect  on  his  lite- 
rary progress,  for  it  stimulated  him  to  a  methodical  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  his  books,  durhig  several  succeeding  years.  Swift,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimacy,  might  have  risen  in  civil  or  military  life,  as  the  king, 
in^  one  instance,  offered  to  make  him- captain  of  horse;  but  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  church.  A  little  after  the  year  1694, 
he  took  orders,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  «  parish  priest  His 
hopes  of  preferment  were,  from  time  to  time,  disappointed.  He  had 
expected  stwne  fat  benefice  in  the  English  church,  and  even  looked 
to  a  bishoprick ;  but  he  attained  only  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  Dub- 
lin. After  the  acces^n  of  queen  Anne,  he  because  deeply  engaj^d 
in  political  controversy,  and  wrote  some  able  pohticai  works.  He 
died  in  a  state  of  alienation  and  weakness,  in  174^. 

The  works  of  Swiit  are  numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  the 
ability  they  display.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and  plain  style,  and  had, 
as  Johnson  says,  "  an  equable  tenor  of  e^isy  language,  which  rather 
trickles  than  flows."  The  effects  of  his  writings  were  very  decisive, 
at  the  time,  and  some  of  ^em  are  still  r^  with  j^reat  pleasure.    His 
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Chdtiver'sTravielfl,  and !»  Tkdeof  a  Tub,  have  lost  nothiniT  of  lUi 
popularity. 

Swift  was  an  eccentric  'being,  and  little  better  than  a  madman. 
He  delighted  to  difl^r  from  all  other  men,  od  those  sul^ects,  oc  in  re- 
gard to  those  interest,  in  wbich  all  other  men  are  agreed,  llioiich 
married,  he  was  never  known  to  be  in  company  with  bis  wife,  ex- 
cept in  Uie  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
her,  and  yet  his  strange  cruelty  broke  her  heart  Like  some  men, 
however,  he  was  avaricious.  "  He  made  a  rule  to  himseli^  to  give 
but  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with 
coins  of  different  value."  But  what  he  did  give,  was  graced  neither 
■with  tenderness  nor  civility.  "When  his  friends,  of  either  sex, 
came  to  him,  in  expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  night  please  themselves  with  pro- 
vision. At  last,  his  avarice  grew  »oo  powerful  ior  his  kindness ;  he 
would  refuse  a  bottle  of  wine ;  ana,  in  Ireland,  no  man  visits  where 
he  cannot  drink."  Whether  he  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  His  professed  dread  of  hypo- 
crisy, might  rather  be  termed  the  fear  of  man,  or  indifference  to  re- 
ligion, when  it  induced  him  to  read  prayers  to  his  servant,  every 
morning,  with  such  dexterous  secresy,  that  Dr.  Delany  was  six 
months  in  hi^  house  before  he  knew  it.  ^ 

6.  Montesquieu  (Charles  de  Secondat)  was  bom  at  Brede,  near 
Bordeaux,  1689,  of  a  noble  family.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
literature,  and  first  displayed  strong  powers  of  mind  in  his  Per- 
sian Letters.  His  great  work,  that  which  has  conferred  on  him  an 
immortal  name,  is,  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  In  this  production,  he  dis- 
mays astonishing  depth  of  thought,  vigour  of  imagination,  and  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  and  deserves  the  honourable  appellation  of  the 
Legislator  of  the  Human  Race.  While  he  was  engaged  in  that 
work,  he  visited  several  countries  for  infornuitton,  as  Grermany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  In  tiie  last  he 
resided  two  years,  where  he  was  greatly  honoured.  It  was  an  ob- 
servation of  his,  "that  England  was  the  country  where  to  think,  and 
France  where  to  live." 

7.  Edwards,  (Jonathan,)  so  advantageously  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  wri- 
tings, was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Connecticut  He  was  bora  in  1703, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  172(>,  where  he  spent  two  years,  as  a 
tutor;  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton,  1727,  whence  he  was 
removed ;  appointed  rtiKsionary  to  the  Indians,  at  Slocjvbridge,  in 
IT'S! ;  and  called  to  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1758.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  station,  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  small  pox,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

President  Ed^i'ards'was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  mo- 
dem times.  He  poss^sed  an  acute  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 
which  he  most  usefully  employed  in  the  investigation  of  diVine 
truth.  His  treatise  on  the  Will,  is  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  This  work  did  that  for  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  whicti  Locke^«  Essay   on  the  Undersundlns 
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^d  for  HMn^  inteUectual  nature.  It  settled  sereral  controverted 
subjects,  which  had  perplexed  the  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
went  before  him.  Edwards,  as  a  metaphysician,  stands  by  the  side 
of  Locke,  Bacon,  and  Aristotle ;  while,  as  a  christian,  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  conscientiousness,  humility,  fear  of  God,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  There  is  an  awfVil  power  in  his 
sermons.  His  Treatise  on  the  Alfections,  is  an  invsduable  book, 
which  no  christian,  probably,  ever  read  without  profit 

S,  Hume  (David)  was  designed,  by  his  family,  for  the  law,  but 
tiie  turn  of  his  mind  led  him  to  literary  pursuits.  For  this  purpose, 
he  retired  to  France,  and,  though  ho  possessed  slender  means,  he 
was  able,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  that 
eoimtry.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatise  of  Human  Nature.  In  1742, 
the  first  part  of  his  Essays  ap^x^ared.  His  Political  Discourses,  and 
liis  Inquiries  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  followed,  in  1783. 
At  difi^rent  periods  afterwards,  the  several  portions  of  his  English 
Histoiy  were  given  to  the  public.  These  works  were  little  noticed 
at  first,  unless  his  History  be  excepted,  but  some  of  them  gradually 
grew  into  reputation,  and  he  realized,  from  the  latter  works  partieu- 
larly^.  a  handsome  reward.  This,  together  with  the  avails  of  other 
employments,  made  him,  in  his  own  view,  very  opulent,  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  171 1, 
and  died  at  the  same  place,  1776. 

Hume,  doubtless,  is  an  able  writer,  ingenious,  subtile,  and  acute; 
but  the  sophistry  of  his  arguments,  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  re- 
Hgton,  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  penetration.  He  knew  better 
than  to  use  the  fallacious  language  with  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  thoughts,  and  by  means  of  which  he  has  confounded  truth  with 
error,  and  right  with  wrong. 

9.  Voltaire  (Marie  Francis  Arouet  de)  was  a  Parisian  by  birth 
He  died  in  1778^  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  a  long  period,  he 
was  a  sort  of  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters  on  the  continent. 
By  his  free  remarks  on  government  and  religion,  he  contributed, 
perhaps  mwe  than  any  other  man,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
state  of  things  which  afterwards  existed  in  France,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Revolution. 

In  early  life,  he  evinced  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  especially 
a  sprightly  imaguiation.  He  wrote  verses,  he  says,  before  he  left 
his  cradle*  His  fondness  for  satire,  directed  against  the  government, 
procmred  his  imprisonmerft  in  the  bastile,  till  he  was  liberated  by 
the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  After  th is  event,  he  devoted 
himself  more  entirely  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  His  principal 
efforts  were  directed  towards  the  drama ;  and  his  Alzire,  Mahomet, 
and  Merope,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  France. 
His  Hennade,  an  epic  poem,  he  had  previously  published  in  Eng- 
land. Encouraged  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  he  spent  some  time  at 
tfie  court  of  Berlin ;  but  he  at  last  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  France,  named  Femey.  The  boldness  and  effrontery 
of  his  muse,  had  rendered  a  residence  in  the  French  caphaL  vexa- 
tious, and  even  daDgevoua  4o  him,  and  heitce  ha  wilMngly  leit  hi*a 
V) 
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eoantry  at  different  times,  and  at  last  retired  to  a  remofi  comer 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet.  Here  be  c«)u- 
tiuued  long  to  direct  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  age.  He  dieu  ai 
l^ris,  while  visiting  that  city ;  and  according  to  some  accounts,  ne 
departed  in  great  horror,  from  reflections  on  the  irreligious  tenoen- 
cy  of  his  writings.  The  blasphemous  atheist  often,  indeed,  ap* 
pearcd  in  his  works. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  Voltaire,  are  given  from  a 
contemporaneous  ac<*ount.  Many  others  might  be  added.  "  The 
most  piercing  eyes  I  ever  beheld,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "  are  ihose  of 
Voltaire,  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  whole  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  genius,  ob^rvatlon,  and  extreme  sensibility.  In  tl^ 
•  morning,  he  has  a  look  of  anxiety  and  discontent,  which  gradually 
wears  off,  and  after  dinner.  He  seems  cheerful ;  yet,  an  air  of  irony 
never  entirely  forsakes  his  face,  but  may  always  be  observed  lurking 
m  his  features,  whether  he  frowns  or  smiles.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  his  study,  and  whether  he  reads  himwlf,  or 
listens  to  another,  he  always  has  a  pen  in  his  hands  to  take  notes,  oi 
make  remarks." 

10.  Linnaeus  (Charles  Von)  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergjrman, 
born  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  1707.  He  practised  physic  with 
such  popularity  and  success,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the  uiiiversity  of  Up- 
sal,  where  he  had  been  educated.  His  sovereign  duly  noticed  his 
services,  and  besides  other  favoCirs,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  nobiUty.  With  an  unparalleled  ardour  after  knowledge,  Linnaeus 
undertook  to  explore  the  inhospitabledeserts  of  Lapland,  and  through 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  he  exposed  himself,  generally  on  foot,  to  every 
sort  of  fatigue.  He  afterwards  visited  other  countries.  He  died  in 
1778,  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplexy  two  years  before. 

To  his  sagacity  and  discernment,  science  is  indebted  for  the  useful 
and  familiar  division  of  plants,  of  animals,  &c.  into  classes.  To  the 
most  extensive  knowledge,  he  united  the  most  indefatigable  industry, 
and  before  his  publication  of  his  Crenera  Plantarum,  he  most  minute- 
ly examined  the  characters  of  more  than  eight  hundred  plants. 

11.  Rousseau  (John  James)  was  born  in  Geneva,  in  1712.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  but  his  mind  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  early  reading  of  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  expanded  his  ideas^ 
and  inspired  him  with  courage.  His  life  was  somewhat  eventfuL 
though  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  particulars.  The  strangeness  ana 
Inconstancy  of  his  character,  subjected  him  to  no  inconsida^ble  ca- 
lamities^  and,  while  by  nature  he  was  formed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  in  perfection,  he  endured  self-mflicted  tortures  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  leave  the  balance  of  pleasure  very  Uttle,  if  at  all,  in 
his  favour.  He  had  a  perpetual  hankering  after  some  unattainable 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue.  Though  equally  skeptical  with  HunM 
and  Voltaire,  he  quarrelled  with  the  one,  who  was  his  protector  in 
England,  and  he  incurred  the  persecution  of  the  other,  for  maintain- 
ing the  immoral  tendency  of  the  stage.  (Strange  to  tell,  he  ht/ 
writttti  to tho irtag»bimad[f ;  bu^^ho  wi»  aoraatiuo  of  iiuxtta^^ 
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Some  of  his  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  that  the  popular  ifidiffna* 
tion  was  aroused  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place 
to  place  on  the  continent,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  no  asyluiiMiill  he 
I  cached  England.  At  length,  however,  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends,'  and 
lY^igned  himself  to  peaceful  studies.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  in 
1778,  aged  sixtynsix  years. 

His  works  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  transcendent  g^nius^ 
but  convict  him  of  the  utmost  eccentricity,  joined  with  licentious- 
ness and  skepticism.  He  may  be  caliea  the  Diogenes  of  modem 
times.  His  literary  career  commenced  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
by  a  prize  essay,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority  of  savage 
nature  to  the  coni  forts  of  domestic  and  social  life.  This  opinion  he 
defended,  for  a  long  time,  against  all  Europe.  His  New  Heloisc,  and 
his  Emilius,  moral  romances,  attained  to  a  great  celebrity.  His  Con- 
fessions, a  work  published  after  his  death,  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar productions  of  the  human  mind. 

12.  Pitt  (William)  was  earl  of  Chatham,  and  is  commonly  known 
by  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1708.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soon  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed  speaker.  He  enlist- 
ed early  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  in  his  speeches  displayed 
such  acuteness,  vehemence,  and  depth  of  argumentation,  as  asto- 
nished the  house,  and  marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  offices 
of  tlie  state.  Wealth  now  poured  in  upon  him",  from  private  bene- 
factions, and  from  his  public  employments.  In  1756,  he  received 
the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southem  department ;  but  his 
continuance  in  office  was  of  short  duration.  His  popularity,  howe 
ver,  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  recalled  him  to  the  secretaryship 
in  1757.  This  restoration  was.the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  splen- 
did conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  his  resignation  took  place,  accompanied  not  only  by  a  nation's 
regrets,  but  by  the  most  substantial  testimonials  of  his  worth,  on  the 
part  of  the  govemment  He  deprecated,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
the  measures  relating  to  the  American  war,  in  the  house  of  lords. 
His  constitution,  however,  was,  at  this  time,  so  enfeebled,  that  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  fell  into  a  fit,  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

As  a  statesman  and  orator,  he  stands,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  .of  his  profession,  in  modern  times.  It  is  said,  that  Walpole, 
the  minister,  surrounded  with  power,  and  the  unshaken  suppo^of  a 
decided  majority,  never  heard  his  voice,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
without  being  alarmed  and  thunder-stmck. 

13.  Metastasio  (Pietro  Bonaventura)  early  began  the  exercise  of 
the  poetic  art.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  often  collected  little  audienc^ 
who  listened  with  attention  and  admiration  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
extemporary  verses.  He  found  a  patron  in  the  celebrated  Gravina ; 
and  without  neglecting  the  muses,  he  first  studied  the  law ;  but  at 
last  assumed  the  clerical  habit.  Gravina,  at  his  death,  left  the  poet 
hi«  whole  fortune,  worth  15,000  crowns,  which  the  latter  dissipated 
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ill  two  ytem  by  hi»  convivial  and  hospitaUe  habits.  He  now  wr He 
for  the  etaiie,  at  the  sdicitation  of  Bulgardla,  the  cdebraterl  siiigei^ 
and  aoon  Kmnd  himself  the  object  of  general  admiration.  A  very 
large  portion  of  his  life,  he  spent  at  Vienna,  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
Rome  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  Vienna  of  his  death. 

His  works  consist  of  twenty-six  operas,  eight  sacred  dramas,  be- 
«des  masques,  sonnets,  and  other  poetical  miscellanies.  Tliey  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  possess  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Tlie  sweetest  pictures  of  virtue  and  morality  are  delineated  in 
his  writings ;  nor  is  he  wanting  in  flights  of  sublimity.  It  is  said, 
that  Metastaslo  believed  in  no  poetic  inspiration,  or  propitious  sea- 
sons for  the  composition  of  poetry,  and  that  he  trusted  to  no  such 
thing  in  himself,  but  always  set  himself  down  calmly  to  his  prescrib- 
ed task,  and  completed  it  as  he  would  any  other  piece  of  busaness. 

14.  Euler  (Leonard)  was  born  at  Basil,  1707.  His  father  intend- 
ed him  for  the  ministry,  but  the  genius  of  his  son  was  bent  to  phUo- 
sophical  pursuits.  In  1727,  he  went  with  the  Bemoulllis  to  Peters- 
burg. Here  his  publications  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. In  1740,  he  gained,  with  Maclaurin  and  D.  Bemouilli, 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  on  the  nature  of  tides.  In  1741, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
assisted  that  monarch  in  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  scien- 
ces. Here  he  produced  his  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  that  of  magnetism,  &c.  ^He  died  suddenly,  while  convers- 
ing with  a  friend,  on  the  new  planet,  and  as  he  was  playing  with 
one  of  his  grand- children,  at  tea  tune.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  "  I  am  dying,"  were  his  last  words,  and  m  a  few  hours 
aher,  he  expired,  aged  76  years. 

His  mental  powers  were  astonishing.  While  his  fellow  academi- 
cians asked  four  months  to  complete  an  important  calculation,  he 
finished  it  in  three  days,  but  so  intense  had  been  his  application  that 
it  produced  a  fever,  by  which  he  lost  the  s^t  of  one  erf  his  ejres. 
In  one  night,  he  calculated  in  his.  head,  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  repeated  the  next  day  most  correct- 
ly to  his  astonished  friends.  His  erudition  was  immense.  He  read 
all  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  the  history  of  all  ages  and  natiom^ 
even  to  the  miimtest  facts,  ever  present  to  his  mmd.  Indeed,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  ^e  whole  of  tli» 
^neid. 

In  society  he  was  never  absent  like  Newton  or  Adam  Smith ;  but 
like  Hutton  and  Hume,  he  was  thoughtless  and  playful  in  his  hoUrs 
of  relaxation,  and  entered  into  all  the  trifles  and  frivolous  anecdotes 
with  which  many  choose  to  kill  time  while  in  company. 

16.  Johnson,  (Samuel,)  surpassed  by  no  one  in  literature,  was  bom 
at  Litchfield,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  part  the  insol* 
vency  of  his  father  obliging  him  to  leave  the  university  premature- 
ly.   Involved  in  poverty,  and  with  unpromi.sing  prospects  before 
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him,  he  tri«d  varions  expedients  lo  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  abandon^ 
ed  liiem  successively,  till  in  company  with  his  pupil  ClaiTick,  he 
went  to  London  in  quest  of  employment,  in  1737.  From  this  period 
till  1762,  he  was  ensra^  in  literary  labours,  under  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  fruit  of  these  labours 
were  his  immortal  works,  the  En^ish  Dictionary  and  the  Rambler. 
^He  completed  his  Dietionary,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  re- 
ceived for  it  £1575;  but  owing  to  the  urgency  of  his  wants,  the 
money  had  been  advanced  durin^r  the  composition  of  the  work. 
During  this  period  he  was  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas, 
from  which  he  was-  relieved  by  the  kindness  of  Richardson.  His 
services  to  literature  were  not,  however,  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for,  in 
1762,  he  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  £900  per 
annum,  as  the  grant  expresses  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  his 
writings.  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  began  in  1777,  and  complet- 
ed in  1781.  This  is  a  noble  model  of  that  description  of  writing, 
and  embodies  some  of  the  choicest  criticism  in  the  English  language. 
The  inflictions  of  disease  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  Johnson  con- 
templated, not  without  gloomy  apprehensions,  the  end  of  his  earthly 
being.  His  fear  of  this  event  was  excessive,  for  his  temperament 
was  deeply  melancholic,  and  he  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  true 
ground  of  confidence  for  sinful  men.  At  least,  his  mind  was  not 
satisfied  on  this  subject.  But  as  he  approached  the  tomb,  darkness 
fled  from  his  soul.  He  was  soothed  and  cheered,  he  saw  the  proper 
ground  of  confidence,  and  departed  with  the  faith  and  consolation 
of  a  christian. 

Johnson's  works  are  numerous ;  none  are  indifferent,  and  some  art 
of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion were  admirable.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  character,  opinions, 
connexions,  &c.  have  been  minutely  recorded  by  Strahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Boswell,  and  others. 

16.  Franklin  (Benjamin)  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1706.  lo 
hi^  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  the  business  of  print- 
ing ;  and  eager  after  knowledge,  he  read  attentively,  in  the  night, 
the  works  which  he  had  print^  in  the  day.  In  this  way  he  early 
amassed  a  valuable  stock  of  information,  and  as  he  possessed  a  re- 
flecting and  philosophizing,  and  withal  a  practical  sort  of  mind,  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  the  best  account.  After  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  soon  rose  in  public  esteem. 
sc»  that  he  was  called  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  commonwealth,  ana 
finally,  in  the  contention  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  he 
acted  a  most  conspicuous  and  useful  part.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  congress  during  that  eventful  period.  Several  tim«s  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  pre-eminent  worth  as  a  statesman  and 
philosopher.  As  a  public  negociator,  he  effectually  secured  the 
honour  and  the  inteiests  of  his  country.  He  died  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, full  of  years  and  glory,  1790,  aged  eighty-four  years.  His 
discoveries  in  science  have  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton. 
30* 
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Ho  ifl  the  father  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  explains  il^ 
laws  of  Xhe  electric  fluid ;  and  the  utility  of  Uie  lightning  rod,  wiS 
Ibrever  point  him'out  as  a  temporal  benefactor  of  the  human  raoei 
His  political  reflections  have  placed  him  by  the  side  o£  the  greateal 
legislators  of  antiqiuty 

17.  Gibbon  (Edward)  was  bom  at  Patney,  1737,  of  a  respectiO^ 
jtfid  ancient  family.  He  acquitted  himself  poorly  at  the  univer»ty, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  was  not  much  in 
the  fault.  "  The  fellows,"  he  says,  "  were  easy  decent  men,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  their  founder ;  their  4ay8  were  filM 
by  a  series  of  uniform  employments ;  the  chapel  and  the  hall,  the 
cofiee-house,  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired  weary  and  wdl 
satisfied;  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading,  or  thinking, 
or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  consciences."  The  student  wii 
such  examples  before  him,  might  well  be  excused  for  indolence. 
Gibbon  afterwards,  when  at  Lausanne,  paid  much  attention  to  classi- 
cal literature,  and  acquired  such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  that  he  could  both  speak  and  write  it  with  as  much  facility 
as  his  own.    A  portion  of  his  printed  works  is  in  French. 

The  great  work  which  has  immortalized  Gibbon,  is  his  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  midst  of.  the  niin« 
of  Rome,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  this  magnificent  topic.  This 
history  cost  him  twenty  years  of  labour.  His  resources  for  it  he 
derived,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  his  own  library,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  volumes.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  splendid 
production,  and  generally  accurate.  But  his  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  hiffhly  exceptionable,  and  he  ap- 
pears throughout  the  work,  a  thoroughgoing  skeptic  and  unbeliever. 
His  sneers  at  the  holy  religion  of  the  Saviour,  very  much  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  He  received  from  his  booksellers, 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  his  history. 

Among  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  a  volume  or  two  of  letters, 
highly  spirited  and  entertaining,  and  rich  with  the  stores  oi  an 
elegant,  cultivated,  and  playful  mind.  These,  however,  are  also 
tinctured  with  infidelity.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal,  he  "  learned 
to  manage  the  weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  sub- 
jects of  ecclesiastical  solemnity."  In  describing  the  characteristics 
of  his  intellect,  he  says,  "  Wit  I  have  none ;  my  imagination  is 
rather  strong  than  pleasing;  my  memory  both  capacious  and  re- 
tentive. The  shining  qualities  of  my  understanding  are  extensire- 
ness  and  penetration,  but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness." 
He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  17©4. 

18.  Bums  (Robert)  was  bom,  1759,  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  Though 
a  ploughman  originally,  he  rose  to  high  poetical  fame.  He  has  been 
called  the  greatest  imtaught  poet  since  Shakspeare.  His  poems, 
which  are  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  possess  uncommon  beauty,  and  an 
ele^nt  simplicity.  He  no  sooner  appeared  in  print,  than  he  was 
noticed  and  dra\vn  from  the  plough,  to  associate  with  men  of  letters 
and  opulence.    By  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  a  handsome  snb- 
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sehption  of  nearly  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds  was  raised 
for  nim,  and  a  place  in  the  excise  was  obtained,  and  a  farm  rented^ 
where  he  might  exercise  his  genius,  and  live  in  comfortable  affluenca 
But  the  change  ruined  him.  He  became  a  sot,  and  indulged  in 
liceiitious  pleasures,  till  his  constitution  gave  way^  and  the  tomb  re- 
ceived him.    His  age  was  thirty-nine. 

19.  Burke  (Edmund)  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney,  at . 
Carlow,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom,  1730.  He  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  not 
much  distinguished.  In  17^  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  With  all  his  powers  of  elocution,  he  paid  no 
seriuus  attention  to  the  law,  but  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
literature  and  politics.  His  style  and  arguments  as  a  writer,  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  procured  for  him 
distinction.  He  therefore  became  a  public  man,  and  in  1765,  was 
introduced  into  parliament.  He  then  joined  to  the  character  of  a 
most  elegant  writer,  that  of  a  most  eloquent  speaker.  The  American 
war,  he  denounced  with  great  vehemence  and  justice,  and  was  so 
happy  at  length  as  to  witness  its  termination.  When  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  licen- 
tious principles,  and  with  a  view  to  counteract  them  in  England,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Reflections.  His  Anti-G^lican  zealbrought 
on  a  rupture  between  him  and  his  former  associates— Mr.  Fox  and 
others.  From  this  time,  though  he  aflected  to  be  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  ever,  he  favoured  the  admmistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  court 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  pension  for  his  able  services.  By  raanj'-, 
in  his  high  wrought  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  war  against  France, 
he  was  considered  as  the  oracle  and  bulwark  of  the  country.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Burke  retired  from  public  life,  but  though 
loaded  with  honours,  he  sunk,  three  years  after,  a  melancholy^  victim 
to  the  recent  loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  beloved  son.  His  death 
occured  in  1797. 

As  an  author,  his  merits  are  universally  acknowledged.  He  was 
copious,  elegant,  and  forcible.  His  pieces  are  numerous.  His  Re* 
flections  were  so  interesting  in  the  public  opuiion,  that  18,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

20.  Washington,  (George,)  who  has  filled  the  woiM  with  his  own, 
and  his  country's  glory,  was  bom  1732,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax',  in 
Virginia,  where  his  father  was  possessed  of  large  landed  property. 
Washington  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  and 
after  making  rapid  progress  in  mathanatics  and  engineering,  he  em- 
braced the  military  profession.  Here  he  displayed  his  great  talents, 
particularly  his  wisdom  and  canticm,  and  showed' himself  master  of 
the  knowledge  of  mffitary  stratagems.  Eminent  also  vrm  his  per- 
sonal valour,  and  he  proved  he  could  light,  whenever  he  cakuiated 
upon  the  prospect  of  decisive  advwaitage,  or  certain  victory.  He  had 
greativ  distinguished  himsdf  hi  several  expeditions  in  his  iMitrvo 
state,  before  he  was  called  to  the  comihand  of  the  Am^iean  army, 
in  the  war  of  the  Rev(^u1ion.  How  ably  he  sustained  his  couitfryli 
cause,  and  to  what  a  sucoess^l  termination  he -brought  Uie  greal 
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rtroggle,  onr  readers  need  not  be  informed.  As  a  mOilary  r^aptain, 
he  ranks  among  the  freateet,  whetlier  of  ancient  or  moderik  times, 
nnt  in  some  respects,  he  is  beyond  a  comparison  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated heroes.  He  had  no  stain  of  an  unhallowed  ambition.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  America  was  in  his  power,  but  instead  of  a 
dictator,  he  became  one  of  her  most  obedient  sons.  Military  com- 
mand he  assiumed  as  a  duty,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  hastened  to  resign  it,  that  he  might  retire  to  the  shades  and  peace 
of  private  life. 

Washington  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
inaugural^  into  that  high  office,  .in  1789.  Having  served  during 
two  presidential  terms,  he  declined  the  honour  which  his  country- 
men would  doubtless  have  again  conferred  upon  him,  and  sought 
the  gratifications  of  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  All;wise  Dis- 
poser did  noi  sufifer  him  to  enjoy  many  years  in  his  peace'ful  retire- 
ment He  was  called  away  from  life,  rather  unexpectedly,  afler  a 
few  days  illness,  14th  December,  1799.  "  He  was  buried  with  due 
national  honours.  America,  in  a  public  mourning,  deplored  in  him 
the  loss  of  her  father,  and  of  her  friend,  and  a  new  city  was  erected 
on  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  becoming  the  capital  of 
the  United  States, Records  to  distant  times,  in  bearing  his  name,  the 
services,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glories  of  her  great  and  illustrious 
founder." 

Besides  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
Washington  was  endowed  with  every  virtue  of  humanitj^  His  pas- 
sions were  naturally  strong,  but  he  attained  to  a  wonderful  command 
of  them.  He  was  modest,  condescending,  and  affable,  and  excellent 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  and  domestic  life.  His  punctuality  and 
method  in  managing  his  multifarious  concerns,  are  a  model  to  every 
one.  And  his  exemplary  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  and  his  calmness 
in  death  inspire  the  iKilief  that  his  memorial  is  on  high. 

21.  Cowper,  (William,)  who  died  in  1800,  was  son  of  Dr.  Cow- 
per,  chaplain  to  George  II.,  and  rector  of  Berkharapstead^  Herts.  He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  left  Westminster  school,  and  as 
he  was  destined  for  the  law,  he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  Was  apprenticed  clerk  in  the  house  of  lords. 
But  wejakness  of  nerves,  and  the  most  distressing  difiidence,  unfitted 
him  for  public  employment  of  any  kind.  He  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
ligious melancholy,  which  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  a  fit  of  des- 
peration, he  attempted  his  own  life,  but  was  providentially  saved 
from  so  awful  an  end.  He,  however,  attained  at  length  the  cheering 
and  serene  hope  of  religion.  He  became  an  author,  not  until  he  was 
fihy  years  of  age.  His  furst  volume  of  poems,  appeared  in  17^ 
and  in  1785,  his  second  volume,  which  raised  towards  him  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  approbation.  He  afterwards  executed  a  valuable  trans* 
lation  of  Homer's  Ihad  and  Odyssey,  in  blank  verse. 

About  this  time,  (17h7.)  a  similarity  of  literary  undertakings, 
brought  Cowper  and  Hayiey  the  poet,  into  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
•Inp^  which  continued  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Hayiey  has  com- 
memorated the  genius  and  virtues  of  his  friend,  in  an  interesting  and 
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^legiint  aoeomtt  of  his  life  and  poetic  Inboiira.  In  this  account,  BMiny 
mi  Cowper^  letters  are  embodied,  which,  together  whh  a  volume  or 
two,  shice  puhlisbed,  pkce  him  at  the  head  of  English  epistolary 
writing.  In  1794^  the  king,  as  became  the  sovereign  of  an  enlight^ 
ened  nation,  honourably  bestowed  upcm  the  poet  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  the  bmmty  came  too  late  to  be 
Diuch  enjoyed.  Cowper  was  again  sunk  into  dejection  and  religioos 
melancholy,  which  continued,  with  few  intervals  of  reason  and  hope, 
till  he  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

The  Task,  is  Cowper's  inost  celebrated  work,  and  abounds  in 
beauties  of  every  kind.  It  exhibits  religion,  particularly,  in  a  most 
'  engaging  form. 

22.  Klopstock  (Frederick  Theophilus)  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg, 
in  1724.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  wrote  a  great  part 
of  his  Messiah,  which  he  published  in  1747.  His  name,  is  immor- 
talized chiefly  by  this  poem.  Though  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
it  was  censured  by  «ome,  it  was  admired  by  more,  and  Bodmer,  and 
the  Swiss  in  general,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Klopstock  was  in- 
vited into  their  country,  wjience  he  was  called  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the  jjnost  flattering  promises,  which  were  amply  fulfilled.  He  died 
in  1803.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp.  It 
was  attended  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  where,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  he  was  residing  as  Danish  legate.  The  diplomatic  body, 
also  the  clergy,  men  of  letters,  and  merchants,  honoured  his  remains 
by  their  presence.  I'he  whole  constituted  a  procession  of  seventy- 
six  coaches.  At  Altona,  it  was  joined  by  fifty  more  carriages,  to 
the  village  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  buried,  with  every  ceremony 
expressive  of  profound  regard. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  characterized  by  a  fervid  imagination ;  but  though 
rich  in  imagery,  and  lofty  in  sentiment,  he  is  frquently  obscure  and 
turgid.  Besides  tne  Messiah,  he  was  the  author  of  tmee  tragedies^ 
called  the  Death  of  Adam,  Solomon,  and  David. 

'^S.  Heyiie  (Christian  Gottlieb)  was  bom  in  Silesia,  1729.  He 
succeeded  Gesner,  in  1763,  in  the  professorship  of  Rhetoric,  at  Got- 
tingen,  where  also  he  Became  secretary  to  the  society  of  Sciences. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  library  at  Gottingen,  which  made  150 
iolio  volumes.  King  George  III.  placed  his  three  younger  sons  unr 
der  his  care,  and  they  all  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect 
He  died  suddenly,  in  1812.  As  an  editor  of  the  classics,  he  is  just- 
ly celebrated,  and  his  critical  skill  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  He  is  the  first  of  his  class.  From  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, he  arose  to  comfort  and  fame,  and  he  is  an  encouraging  in- 
stance of  the  rewards  which  often  attend  diligent  and  well*airected 
mental  efibrts. 

24.  Stael,  (Anne  Louisa  Germaine  Necker,)  a  baroness,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  and  bora  at  Paris,  1766.  She 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  early  displayed  extraordinary  ta- 
lents. Her  understanding  was  of  a  masculine  character.  Perhaps  no 
liem«le  of  aiMsient  or  modern  times,  has  equalled  her  in  naUve  strength 
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of  inleltoct,  especially  as  raanifested  in  an  elegant  and  proffvnnd  phi- 
losophy. In  1786,  she  married  baron  de  StiM^l,  a  Swede,  by  whom 
she  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  her.  Slic  begao 
her  literacy  career,  1780,  in  Letters  on  the  Wrhings  and  Character 
of  Rousseau,  and  soon  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  French 
Revolution.  At  Paris,  she  engaged  in  political  intrigues^  to  which 
she  had  a  great  propensity.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  oflfend- 
ed  Buonaparte,  who  banished  her  from  the  capitaL  From  this,  she 
went  to  Germany,  next  to  Italy,  and  twice  visited  England.  She 
died  in  1817.  Her  worlis  are  highly  finished  productions,  among 
which  may  be  particularly  noticed,  her  Corinne,  or  Italy,  a  nove^ 
and  her  book  on  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society.  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  called. 

25.  Dwight  (Timothy)  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1752.  He  was  a  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of 
the  illustrious  Edwarda  His  great  capacity  was  early  displayed, 
and  to  his  excellent  mother  he  was  peculiarly  indebted,  by  her  pre- 
cepts and  example,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  with 
which  he  was  so  richly  gifted.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  Yale  College,  and  two  years  afterwards,  he 
was  elected  a  tutor  of  that  institution.  In  the  tutorship  he  continu- 
ed six  years,  after  which  he  was  variously  employed  for  several 
years,  residing  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  in  his  native  place.  In 
1783,  he  was  settled  in  the  Christian  ministry,  over  the  parish  of 
Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.  Here  he  continued  twelve 
years,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
faithftil  pastor.  His  fame  also,  as  a  teacher  of^  youth,  (for  he  had 
previously  be^n  much  engaged  in  that  business,)  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, by  the  academy  which  he  estaUished  and  superintended  in 
that  place.  During  this  period  he  published  his  Conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  nis  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  one  an  epic,  in  eleven  books,  which  was 
completed  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  other  a  descriptive  and 
didactic  poem,  in  seven  books. 

In  1795,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Yaie  College,  which 
station  he  retained  till  his  death,  in  1817.  .Under  his  auspices,  that 
institution  flourished  in  a  most  remarkable  degree;  every  department 
was  improved ;  the  standard  of  literary  attainments  was  greatly 
raised;  extensive  religious  reformations  took  place; and  the  num- 
ber of  students,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  had  increased  nearly 
three-fold. 

His  death,  which,  under  the  visitation  of  a  protracted  and  most 
severe  disease,  took  place  before  he  had  reached  the  ordinary  bounds 
of  human  life,  gave  a  shock  alike  to  the  republic  of  letters  and  jo 
the  church  of  God.  It  was  lamented  as  the  fall  of  one  of  tlie  great- 
est, best,  and  most  useful  men  that  have  adorned  the  annals  oi  this 
country. 

Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  Theology, 
have  been  published  in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  have  passed  through 
several  large  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brita'm. 
No  American  work,  it  is  believed,  has  ever  been  more  popular  in  the 
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latter  country^  than  this.  Hitf  Travels  also,  have  been  extensively 
eirciUated  at  home  and  abroad. 

26.  Buonaparte  (Napoleon)  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
was  born,  in  1760.  His  education  was  chiefly  military,  though  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  appear  with  adviji- 
tage  on  almost  every  subject  which  engage  human  attention.  The 
times  hi  which  he  entered  on  the  stage  of  action,  M'ere  big  with 
events,  and  afK)rded  him  rare  occasions  for  thedit^lay  of  his  talents, 
and  for  the  gratification  of  that  inordinate  ambition  which  was  so 
natural  to  him.  The  revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  bear 
down  all  the  land  marks  of  former  ages,  and  Buonaparte  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  playing  his  part  on  that  imposing  theatre.  By 
a  masterly  management,  and  by  a  series  of  successes,  he  rose  in  the 
military  profession,  till  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  k,  and  till  he 
eventually  placed  himself  at  the  head,  not  only  of  France^  but  ot 
almost  aU  the  nations  of  continental  Europe.  From  Ihe  time  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  to 
near  the  terminatlqn  of  the  campaign  against  Russia,  he  met  with 
an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  stiocesses  and  victories^ 
dictating  peace  to  ono  nation  alter  another,  till  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal empire  seemed  likely  to  be  realized.  From  that  period, 
tliough  he  gained  two  or  three  important  victories,  he  met  in  gene- 
ral with  sad  reverses;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  allied  against  him,  that  he  was  crushed.  Twice  he 
abdicated  the  throne :  in  the  former  instance,  retaining  the  sove« 
reignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  whither  he  retired  for  a  time,  only 
again  to  seize  on  his  dominion :  in  the  latter  instance,  after  his  de- 
ficit in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fleeing  to  a  British  fleet  with'  a  view 
to  protection.  He  was,  however,  ex^  to  St.  Helena,  and  continued 
there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  6th  May,  1821 ;  having  been  kept  in  conflnemeat  be- 
tween five  and  six  years. 

Buonaparte  has  received,  and  will  continue  to  receive  the  applauses 
or  execrations  of  mankind,  according  as  they  view  his  mighty 
achievements,  connected  with  the  ^ood  which  has  incidently  m-owc 
out  of  them,  or  with  the  evil  which  they  directly  produceOi  and 
which  the  autl^or  did  not  care  to  avert  from  the  woda« 
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GENERAL  VIEWS: 

OR  A  BRtEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PECULIAR  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  AS  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  CHI- 
VALRY,  &c.;  ALSO  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARAC 
TER  OF  THE  GOTHIC  NATIONS; LEARNING  AND  THB 
ARTS;  DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS;  INCIDENTS 
AND  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS;  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  AG- 
RICULTURE,  ROADS,  CONVEYANCES,  INTERCOURSE, 
EDUCATION,  MANUFACTURES,  &G.;  AND  FINALLY,  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


Tht  Feudal  System. 

Sect.  1.  A  pecuHar  system  of  policy  prevaOed  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  at  an  early  pericli.  Singular  as  it 
seems^  and  different  from  the  establishments  of  the  present 
times,  it  was  the  general  state  of  society,  among  the  ancestors 
of  modern  Europe.     This  was  the  Feudal  System. 

The  Feudal  System,  means  that  tenure  on  which  the 
owners  of  land  held  their  possessions,  viz.,  an  obligation  to 
perform  military  service,  whenever  required  by  the  chief  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance.  Such  is  i^s  nature  fits  origin 
and  history,  its  principle  and  its  effects  will  be  soon  pointed 
owt. 

§  It  was  on  the  following  plan,  that  the  feudal  policy  was  ar- 
ranged : — every  freeman  or  soldier,  upon  receiving  an  allotment  of 
conquered  lands,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  apfainst  the  com- 
mon enemy,  whenever  his  leader  should  call  upon  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every 
one  received,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  hold  his  lands. 
It  was  not  at  first  considered  either  a  degradation  or  hardship.  The 
stme  service  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his  lord,  was  due  from  the  lord 
to  his  king.  The  king  required  those  among  whom  the  conqumd 
lands  were  distributed,  to  repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of 
Ibllowers,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  estates,  and 
to  assist  him  in  his  expeditions.  This  service  was  due  to  the  king; 
but  when  obedience  was  refused^  it  could  be  enforced,  not  by  civil 
<«igi}}ationfL  but  only  by  war    Under  such  a  system,  tb%  noblst  or 
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harons,  enjoyed  a  subordinale  sovenrig^t)r,.ki  their  < 
while  their  vaaatls  or  depeadtnts,  were  in  complei 
iJieir  wUi 

2.  The  origin  0f  this  iafetilutioiilieft  in  a  rec 
Some  writers  have  attributed  it  16  the  kings  o 
who,  after  Ihecortqiiest  ciOaul,  are  supposed 
ded  their  lands  among  their  followers,  on  th 
military  service.  Btit  we  must  look  fot  it  to  a  i 
It  is  consonant  with  the  usages  of  all  warlike, 
tfons,  amotig  wlidm'  we  remark  a  strict  suborc 
members  of  a  tribfe,  t6  their  chief  or  leader, 
nation  affords  the  clue  to  the  general  policy,  an 
history  of  it  can  be  tmced,  it  is  a  Aict,  that 
noticed  it  amon^  the  Gaulish  nations,  before  the 

§  With  the  Gaitls,  this  subordination  wa^  peculic 
subsisted  not  «nly  between  th^  soldiers  and  their  < 
between  the.  inferior  towns  or  viliages^^and  to  can 
to  which  fhey  be^aged. 

"When  in  peace,  every  man  cultivated  his  land,  frei 
and  subject  to  no  other  burden,  than  that  of  militar 
red  by  his  chief.  When  the  province  was  at  war,  eacf 
taxed  to  fumnh  only  a  certain  nmnbcr  of  soldierai  wa 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  mustert  all  the  n 
bearing  arms,  from  whom  the  rated  number  was  sele< 
of  the  province. 

This  relation  between  soldiers  and  tjieir  con 
sisted  among  the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  t 
subsisted  among  the  Romans  also,  who.  to  che 
of  the  barWian  najions,  and  tojepure  their  dist 
were  obliged  to  makLtaiQ  fixed  garriscms  on  i 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons,  it  was  ctis 
sign  a'  portion  of  land,  as  the  pledge  and  pay 
ITiese  gifts  were  named  benficia  or  fiefe* 

{When  the  Franks  overran  Gaul,  a.greait  part  c 
found  in  the  hands' of  te  Romans,  held  by  this  tec 
was  found  so  hekl  by  the  Gankr.  The  conquerors, 
ihe  stale' policy,  would  naturally  adopt  it,  1h  the  pi 
new  coctquestSj  esMii  man  being  boond  t«  service,  c 
share  of  the  land. 

The  fiefs  were  at  first  r&rocidaie  by  iSbeeorermgn, 
him  on  the  death  of  the  vassaL  But  the  poesessioi 
Un  imbecile  Bferotringian  kings,  at  lengdi  obtained 
and  security  of  property*  . 

It  was  a  consequence  of  a  fief  beeoming  hereditar 
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mit  hok^ng  tiUr  lands  ef  the  sov^^etgn,  by  the  tenure  of  inilHary 
KTvioe,  ahoiild  foe  able  to  create  a  tkmin  of  inferior  ¥«»als,  by  giving 
to  them  parts  of  his  estate,  to  be  held  on  the  same  condition,  of  f(^ 
blowing  his  standard  in  battle,  ren^rin^  him  homage  as  their  lord, 
and  paying,  as  a  sy^b<^  of  their  siibje(;tion,  a  small  annual  present 
3.  The  principle  of  policy  upon  'which  this  singular  estai>- 
lishment  was  fcmnded,  was  self-proteciion.  The  new  settlei? 
hi  a  country,  wished  to  secure  ihem^lves,  not  only  against 
the  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  whoj^  they  had  expelled  from 
their  possessions,  but  especially  against  the  inroads  of  fresh 
invader?.  But  unfortunately  for  tlie. peace  of  society,  it  was 
attended  with  many  evils,  especially  after  the  land  bad  be- 
come unalienable  property. 

The  effects^  therefore,  of  the  feudal  system,  demand  some 
notice  in  this  place.  It  wa^  natural,  in  those  disorderly  times, 
when  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  obligation  oi 
gittieral  laws,  were  extremely  weak,  that  thesupenor^r  over- 
lord suould  ficquire  both  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  vassals.  Such  power,  in  their  hands,  must  have  been  an  en- 
gine of  op[H'essdon.  They  moreover  exercised  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  and  carried  on  waF»  against  th«tr  private 
enemies.  So  skuated,  they  cKsdained  to  consider  themselves 
-  as  subjects ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  kingdoni  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  principalities,  as  it  contained 
powerful  gobies ;  ^nd  the  occasions  of  war  thus  became  innu- 
memble. 

§  Every  country  in  Europe  was  wasted,  or  kept  in  continual  alann, 
by  the  feuds  of  the  bar/:ns,  and  in  every  country,  vast  multitudes  ol 
castles  and  plaees  of  strength,  were  elected  for  the  KCttiky  of  des- 
potic chieftains,  ap;<iin6t  4omeslic  Invasions. 

In  the  reign  cl  Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  system  was 
at  its  height,  not  less  than  one  tnousand  .castles,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, had  been  erected  hi  the  soittheiti  part  of  the  Island.  Pri- 
vaAs  installation  aodiwame  were  At  oidy  law  in  the  minds  of  proud 
and  feroeiens  obieftain&  The  edieta  of  lUngs  wad  magistrates  were 
tram|ried  oa.  A  baron  who-  wa&  jprovoked  by  ii^ry,  met  his  adver- 
sary at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  in  hottile  arra^,  and  sou^t  fediess 
only  by  his  tiwond.  TheoMSt  nrnneroiis  and  useliil  pari  of  the  com- 
munity, the  common  people,  were  no  better  than  slaves,  and  tfe>iigh 
not  chained  by  the  kg,  m  wail  the  fbei  with  riafvea  aoMmg  the  Ro- 
mans, yet  they  w&e  transferred  from  one  lord  to  another,  like  cat- 
tle and  theimplenients  of  husbandry  They  were  styled  ter&  or 
villeini^  a  name  implying  their  servitude  and  degradatioii. 

Jjilhis  state  of  things,  ndther  tlieiitoOGenteo«dd  beprotected,  nm 
th«ftti]||Ff«nMied^byll»i«pltuiaiori^    AfeiMwaiMirofa3npi» 
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t«(fl0d;  ^  fe^ings  of  the  ye^opkibwrnam  ftrnffiaoriiod  to  jMmce 
Old  blood,  to  despotism  and  injustice;  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement was  suspended,  the  arts  and  setenees  were  banishedi  the 
Ikrht  of  CbristiaRity  was  obscured,  and  only  the  stern  and  rough 
vfnnes  were  nouri^ed.  Never  was  there  a  period  in  the  annals  of 
Bufope^o  filied  with  atrocious  actions,  as  that  which  intervened 
irotn  the  seventh  to  the  deventh  c^tury,  the  era  of  the  prevalence 
Hi  the  feudal  system.   • 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  unhappy  staks 
of  things  began  to  abate,  and  government,  laws  and  maimers,  exert' 
ed  a  degree  of  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.'  Chivalry  produced 
a  propiti6tis  effect,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  operated  to  chedt 
the  licemioiisness  of  the  barons,  and  to  soften  their  ferocity .  Per- 
haps no  one  cause  was  more  efficacious,  thtfn  the  establish  ment  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  engine,' wielded  bf 
kings,  crushed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  reduc^  them  to  ordefr 
and  bbedibnce.      '  •     ' 

The  first  monarch  who  adopted  this  measure,  was  Charles  VIl.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1445 ;  but  so  opposed  vras  it  to  the  genius  of  feudal- 
ism, that  it  required  the  greatest  boldness  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt.  He  retained  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  their 
re^ar  payment  The  principal  nobility  soon  r^aired  to  )|is  stanr 
da^;  and  as  the  feudal  militia  were  only  occasionally  called  out, 
they  were  in  time  regarded  with  contempt  by  regular  soldiers.  Thii 
example  was  followed  by  the  politic  Henry  Vll.,  of  England. 

Chivalry. 

Sect.  1.  Nature^  Origin^  and  First  Appetxranee,^^ 
Chivalry,  or  knighthood,  was  an  institution  common  to  Ei:f- 
rope,  during  the  middle  ages,  having  principally  for  ks  ob»- 
led,  the  correctfon  of  those  evils  that  were  peculiar  to  the. 
state  of  society  which  then  ex:isted.  The  feudal  system  at 
that  time  prevailed,  the  disorders  flowing  fix)m  which,  ©oib- 
neeted  witfi  the  ignorance  and  borbari&m  of  the  people,  rew- 
dered  some  siich  institution  as  chivalry,  necessary,  provided  a 
better  icould  not  be  found.  Considered  in  this  aspect,  chtvat 
ry  was  co-existent  with  feudalism.  It  was  designed  as  a  cor* 
rective  of  feudal  despotism,  injustice,  aod  lioeiitiousneBs.  It 
rou^ht  to  support,  the  weak,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  t6  re- 
strain the  lawless,  to  refine  the  rude,  to  avenge  wrongs,  apd. 
espeeially,  to  maiiUain  the  rights,  and  defend  the  purity  of 
the  female  a^c.  In>  its  ^lententBy  it  combined  bravery,  honoui^ 
eourtesy,  love,  and  region.  ,  . 
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hm  to  the  nnmrt  of  its  duties,  which  were  performed  on  horseback. 
Heooe,  the  languages  which  wen  formed  on  a  Latin  basis,  denyed 
their  phrases  deMnptiTe  of  military  duties<m  horseback,  from  cabal- 
Ins^  a  hone;  cabillariuB,  a  horseman;  and  cabilkre^  to  ride-*the 
letter  l^  being  pronoonced  Hke  v,  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  aO 
languages  of  Tentonic  origin,  the  49ame  circumstance  was  expresaed 
b}'  words  literaUy  signifying  senrice.  The  German  knight,  the  Sax- 
on chiht,  are  ffjrnonymous  with  the  French  cavalier,  the  Italian  ca- 
Taliere,  &c.    The  word,  rider,  also  designated  the  same  person. 

Chivalry  was,  in  many  respects,  a  beautiful  and  beneficial  form  ol 
manners,  though  in  others^  it  was  highly  objectionable,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel  We  must  not,  howeveit  confound  the  extrava- 
gant knight-erraiitry  of  the  old  romances^  or  even  the  natural  chjh 
▼airy  common  to  most  nations^  with  the  gpallant  and  Christian  chi- 
valry of  Europe,  which  constituted  a  military  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion. That  was,  in  some  degree,  a  moral  institution,  which  sought 
4o  make  trav^ing  safe,  and  the  intercourse  of  society  refined  and 
liberal  though  it  would  have  been  more  moral,  had  it  not  itself  em- 
ployed violence. 

Chivalry  had  its  origin  in  that  state  o{  society  in  which 
the  feudal  system  aroee ;  and  regarded  particularly  in  a  mi- 
litary li^t,  we  find  ita  part  of  the  earliest  condition  of  moet 
of  the  European  world.  Its  foundation,  in  fact,  was  the  an- 
cient character  of  Europe,  and  it  grew  into  the  form  and  con- 
sistency which  it  at  length  assumed,  from  the  following  prac- 
tices common  among  the  early  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Germans,  viz.  from  receiving  their  weapons  in  an  ass^nbly 
of  the  Bat](m(»  associating  in  clans,  protecting  and  revering 
women^  and  per^Mining  .act^  of  service  wh^  adecdon  and 
duty  commanded  them. 

The  exact  time  when  these  dements  were  framed  into 
that  system  of  thought  and  action,  which  we  call  chivalryi 
it  ie  impossible  to  tell.  Knighthood  was  certainly  a  distino* . 
tion  of  society  before  the  days  of  Charlt^ooo^ie.  But  it  want- 
ed religion.  Wlien  it  began  to  be  marked  by  rel^us  rites, 
it  formed  a  regul&r  institution.  Its  union  with  religion,  took 
place  somewhere  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuriea 
Us  character  was  r^ieal  and  perfected  by  the  crusfides. 

{Seli^oiis  rilep  warn  not  used  ia  the  days  of  Charleniagne,  for  he 
girt  the  military  sword  on  his  son,  Lo^is  die  Good,  according  to  the 
rude  principles  of  ancient  Germanic  chivalry ;  and  a  wntnry  after- 
wards, we  read  of  the  English  Edward  the  Elder,  do»>wng  Atiiel* 
Stan,  in  a  Soldier^  dress  of  scarlet,  and  fhstmiing  aromwl  him  a  spat* 
die,  cmuunented  with  predous  stones,  m  wttieh  aSaacm^wcMd,  in  a 
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•4fieat|i  of  gold,  was  inaarted.  In  Uie  centuiy  IbUoviQjgL  hgrnmet^ 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,,  we  meet  with  the  story 
of  Hereward,  a  very  noble  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  being  knighted  by 
the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  lie  made  eonfdssion  of  his  sins,  and 
ader  he  had  received  absolution^  he  earaesliy  prayed  to  be  made  a 
legitimate  knight 

Knighthood  was  always,  and  essentially,  a  perscmal  distinction, 
and  m  this  respect,  different  from  nobility.  The  nobility  of  Europe 
were  the  lords  of  particular  districts  of  a  country,  and  altluiugh  ort- 
ginallv  they  held  their  dignities  only  for  life,  yet  their  titie  soon  be- 
came hereditary. 

Every  person  of  noble  birth,  was  required,  when  twelve  years  old 
to  take  a  solemn  oath^  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  to  defend  the 
oppressed,  &c.  This  was  ordamed  at  the  Council  of  Ciermont,  m 
the  eleventii  century ;  thus  giving  a  public  and  sacred  sanction  to 
the  humanities  of  chivalry.  But  besides  the  nobility,  others  might 
be  promoted  into  the  order,  by  meritorious  valour. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  was  nffeded  with  the  chivaj- 
ric  spirit.  It  flourished  most,  however,  in  Prance,  Sp^in,  and 
Germany,  and  more  early  developed  itself  as  a  fixed  princi* 
pie  of  action,  in  these  countries  than  in  others.  En^and,  at 
length,  was  not  undistinguished  for  its  chivalry. 

2.  Degrees  of  Chivalry, -^^hett  were  three  degrees  in 
the  chivalry  of  Europe: — knights  bannarets,  knights,  and 
esquires. 

A  soldier  must  have  passed  through  the  ranks  of  esquik^ 
and  knight,  before  he  could  be  classed  with  the  knights  ban- 
narets. That  high  dignity  could  Ije  possessed  only  by  ti 
knight,  \vho  had  served  for  a  length  of  years  in  the  wars,  and 
with  distinction,  and  who  had  a  Gonsiderable  retinue  oi  men- 
at-arms,  and  other  soldiers. 

§  The  privileges  of  a  knight  bannaret,  were  considerable.  He  did 
not  fight  under  the  standard  of  any  baron;  but  hci  formed  his  sol* 
diers  under  his  o^vn.  The  baron  and  bannaret,  as  soldiersf,  were  oi 
equal  authority. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  class  of  ehivalric  heroes, 
consisted  of  knights.  A  general  qualification  for  knighthood, 
was  noble  or  gentle  buth,  which,  in  its  widest  signification^ 
expressed  a  state  of  indepepd^c^ 

§  There  was  no  fixed  amount  of  estate  neceaiwry  for  J^nghthood* 
It  was,  however,  a  costly  dignity,  and  many  were  obliged,  to  forego 
it,  on  account  of  its  expenses.  - 

Though  it  was  often  bestowed  as  an  ornament  Of  custom  on  the 

nobility  and  gentry  of  a  state,  it  never  altogetiier  lost  its  ofenracteit  o. 

being  a. reward  of  merit.  Men-at-arro%  anid  othersdldten^  wereotei^ 

#Yaltedtothecla«aof  knialH««i  .  ' 
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The  lust  tltm  ai  chivalry,  the  sqnirehood,  wasr  composed 
of  a  body  of  efficient  soldiers,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  knight, 
and  superior  to  the  not^-^-ajruis*  Many  of  them,  oa  variouB 
aceounts,  remained  ia  ibis  8tation,^ming  all  dieir  military 
career. 

§  It  was  -a  maxim  in  dirralry.  that  a  man  had  better  be  a  good 
esquire^nhan  a  bad  knight.  Military  honpurs  could  be  reached  by 
the  sqairehood,  as  well  ^  b^  the  knighthood  of  a  country. 

3.  Education  of  a  Knight  The  education  of  a  knight 
in  the  family  of  a  feudal  lord,  generally  commenced  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  e%ht  years.  The  place  (tf  education  was 
•ometimes  a  sobod  apftoitited  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  most  frequently  the  nobleman's  own  castle,  or  that  of 
some  brother  nobleman,  served. 

$  The  duties  of  the  boy,  for  the  first  sev^i  years  of  his  service, 
were  chiefly  personal.  He  learned  the  dignity  and  beauty,of  obedi- 
ence, being  made  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  attend  the  lord  and  his 
lady  hi  the  haH,  and  follow  them  in  their  exercises  of  war  and  pas- 
time. The  Intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  boy  was  given 
by  the  ladies  of  the  court.. 

From  the  lips  of  the  ladies,  the  gentle  youth  learned  both  his 
idatechism  and  the  art  of  love.  He  was  directed  to  regard  some  one 
lady  of  Ihe  court  as  the  t3rpe  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  heart ; 
riie  was  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  to  her  he  was  duti- 
ful, faithfol)  and  eomrteods. 

The  ingredients  of  religion,  love,  and  war,  were  strangely  coai- 
bined  in  chivalry.  Surrounded  by  noble  females  and  valorous 
cavaliers,  the  first  impressions  of  the  future  knight  were^^n  these 
subjects ;  knA  he  was  taught  to  regard  chivalry  and  its  honours,  as 
the  most  noble  object  of  ambkion. 

The  military  exercises  of  the  yoath  were  not  many ;  and 
(hey  ^«re  important  only  as  they  were  the  earliest  ideas  of 
his  life.  During  tlie  first  seven  years,  he  was  called  a  valet 
damoiseau,  or  a  page — m  the  old  English  ballads  a  child. 

$  During  this  p^ripd,  he  was  tai^ght  to  leap  over  trenches,  to  launch 
or  cast  spears  and  darts,  to  sustain  the  shield,  in  his  walk  to  imitate 
tie  measured  tread  of  the  soldier,  and  in  mock  battle  to  fight  against 
stakes  or  his  yoathftit  comptmions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  received  the  tide  of  armiger,  or 
ebcj[uire ;  'and  though  he  was  then  authorized  to  carry  armS| 
yet  his  personal  domestic  service  continued  for  some  time. 
Uis  education  wa^  i^ot  conapleted,  till  tlie  age  erf*  twenty-one. 

$  T9ie  esquire  prepared  ^Itt  mfi^eilon  in  the  morning  ;  and  a{ 
dbmer,  h«  as  well-as^lltotMigfiii,  att^jodiSd  at  €^  lAbfee,  and  pireseiited 
to  the  lord  and  his  guests  the  water  nsld  Ibr  #i«li!irig.    The  knighf 
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of  fylfi&r  and  soo-hm  strict  was  the  piindfUe  of  ehhralrie  ■vbocdioft- 
lloiu  llie  siquires  often  nutde  the  beds  of  their  lordi.  Each  one 
bad  his  respective  duties — one  was  the  squire  of  the  chamber,  or 
the  chamberiain,  and  another  the  carrying  squire.  But  their  many 
dvtuBB  cannot  here  be  deseiibed.  Spenser,  ixk  the  following  stanza, 
b«ftutifnUy  paints  the  domestic  squire  disdiarging  tome  of  his 

"  There  fidrly  them  receives  a  gentle  squire, 
Of  tniM  demeanor  and  rare  courtesy  ' 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  oomdy  sad  atdre  ; 
In  word  and  deed  that  show'd  great  modesty, 
And  Icnew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree, 
Hight  reverence.    He  them  with  speeches  meet 
D<MB8  fiure  entreat,  no  eourtiiu^  nioety, 
*    But  simple,  true,  and  eke  un&ined  sweet. 

As  might  become  a  squire  so  great  persons  to  greet." 

In  the  life  of  a  squure,  the  anxieties  of  love,  and  military  exereise^ 
vere  commingled.  Chaucer  delightfully  paints  the  softer  employ- 
ment 

"  Sii^ging  he  was  or  flcnrting  all  the  daj^ 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May,       ^ 

He  could  Bon^s  make,  and  well  endite, 

Just  and  eke  dance,  and  wc^  pdfirtnue  and  wilte } 

So  bote  he  k)ved,  that  by  nighterdale* 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale.''  ^ 

He  practised  every  mode  by  which  strength  and  activity  could 
'  be  given  to  the  body.  He  learned  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  hec^ 
and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  and  to  plunge  all  covered  with  dust  into 
the  running  stream.  He  accustomed  hunself  to  wield  the  sword,  to 
thrust  the  lance,  to  strike  with  the  axe,  and  to  wear  armour.  But 
DO  exercise  was  more  important  than  that  of  horsemanship.  Of  the 
true  knight,  it  could  be  said, 

"  Wei  ceald  he  nt  on  horae  and  fidr  ride." 

4.  Inauguration  of  a  Knight.  The  full  dignity  of 
knighthood,  was  seldom  conferred  on  a  squh-e  before  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were  so- 
lemn. The  preparation  consisted  in  prayer,  confession,  and 
feeing — was  accompanied  by  clothing  him  with  a  white 
Aress,  which  was  considered  spnbolical  of  the  purity  of  his 
new  character :  and  by  throwing. over  him  a  red  garment 
'which  W8U3  to  mark  his  resolution  to  shed  his  hhcA  in  the 
cause  of  h^ven.  These  and  other  rites  were  a  tiecessary 
preliminary.       ' 
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A  ehitrehy  or  hall  of  a  castle,  was  geoRrftlly^the  pUce  «f 
im&u^ration.  The  candidate  first  offered  his  sword  to  (be 
priest,  who  blessed  it  Before  it  was  returned  to  him,  he  tock 
his  oaths  of  chivalry.  . 

§  He  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the  dmrch,  to  sttadc  the  wi^^ 
to  respect  .the  priesthood,  to  protect  women  tnd  the  poor,  to  pre- 
serve the  country  in  tranquillity,  and  to  shed  his  blood,  even  to  the 
last  drop,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren. 

The  young  warrior  having  kneeled  with  clasped  hands 
before  the  supreme  lord  in  the  assembly,  (a  purely  feudal 
ceremony,)  and  having  declared  that  his  only  object  is  to 
maintain  religion  and  chivalry,  was  now  invested  with  all 
the  exterior  marks  of  the  order.  The  knights  and  ladies  of 
the  court  attended  on  him,  and  delivered  to  him  the  various 
pieces  of  his  harness. 

§  The  armoui^  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries^ 
but  some  matters  were  of  permanent  usage.  The  spurs  were  ai- 
rways put  on  first,  and  the  sword  was  belted  on  last 

The  concluding  sign  of  being  dubbed  or  adopted  into  the 
order  of  knighthood,  was  a  slight  blow  given  by  the  lord  to 
the  cavalier,  aj!)d  called  the  accolade^  from  the  part  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  whereon  it  was  struck.  The  lord  then  pro- 
claimed him  a  knight,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints 

}  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  which  have  been  concisely  des~ 
eribed,  were  gone  through  when  knighthood  was  conferred  on  great 
and  public  occasions  of  festivity,  but  they  often  gave  place  to  the 
pk)wer  of  rank,  and  the  necessity  of  circumstances.  Princes  were 
exempted  from  the  laborious  offices  of  page  and  squire.  Men  wiio 
were  distinguished  soldiers  were  often  adopted  into  chivalry  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  as  it  was  considered  that  a  sense  of  their  new 
honours  would  inspire  their  highest  gallantry. 

5,  Equipmetit  of  a  knight.  The  horse  of  the  cavaBer 
was  bis  peculiar  pride,  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
animal  ws^  a  distinction,  deemed  worthy  of  every  effort  The 
knight  bore  about  with  him  a  variety  of  the  instruments  of 
death.  His  chief  offensive  weapon  was  tlie  lance.  His  other 
offensive  )veapons  were  a  sword,  (a  &tvourite  weapon,)  dag- 
ger, battle-axe,  ai?d  maces.  His  defensive  armour  was  also 
various.  He  hc^l  his  shield,  helipet  with  its  visor  and  beaver, 
and  body  harness  made  of  plajtes  of  steel,  to  which  difierent 
names  were  given  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  IxHly 
which  it  covered.  A  long  flowing  robe,  reaching  down  to  Uhs 
heels,  constituted  the  dress  of  the  knight 
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fiooM^f  liidi  deAmhre  ttrnour  was  so  oomtraiMd,  tfint  li  edbld 
bsf  rolled  up,  md  cirritd  by  the  squire  on  horisebsek.  Itwnstoo 
fi|fid,  heavy,  mnd  cnmbenoow  to  be  worn  for  a  lon^f  time  together, 
though  the  knights  were  olten  sobjeeted  to  that  inoonveiiienro. 
Whan  they  wer^  eompleCely  armed,  no  weapon  eouM  reach  the  bo- 
dy. It  Was  not  often^  that  a  knight  coiHd  be  killed,  exeept  by  being 
nnhorsed:  In  that  eventa  thin  dagger,  which  was  worn  by  each 
assailant,  was  employed.  TbiM  coijdd  be  thrtmt  into  the  body  between 
the  plates. 

It  is  only  in  romance,  that  we  read  of  swords  cuttingthrough  that 
solid  front  of  iron,  by  which  a  knight  was  protected.  The  only  way 
In  which  death  coukl  be  inflicted,  when  he  was  nM>unted,  was^  by 
thrusting  a  lance  through  the  small  hole  in  the  visor.  Such  a  mode 
of  death  was  not  very  common,  for  the  cavalier  always  bent  his  face 
almost  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  he  charged.  He  might,  however, 
be  unhorsed,  in  the  shock  of  meeting,  hi  that  case,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foe,  who  was  in  the  better  condition. 

THe  horse  of  the  knight  was  defended  by  mail,  or  plate,  agreeably  • 
to  tlie  fashion  of  the  age.    His  head,  chesty  and  flanks,  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  protected,  and  sometimes,  on  occasions  of  pomp, 
he  waaelad  in  coinplete  steel. 

6-  The  ChivcUric  Character.^^Jn  tbc  character  of  a  true 
knight,  were  combined  nmny  virtues  and  noble  endowments. 
It  necessarily  included,  also,  some  prominent  defects.  Com- 
panionship in  Arms,  was  a  sacred  principle,  and  a  knight 
would  fly  to  the  reUef  of  his  companion  in  arms,  even  were  his 
services  demanded  by  a  female,  at  the  time.  Hisvak)urwa8 
connected  with  modesty,  and  both  were,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, ccmspicuous.  Id  chivakic  war,  much  humanity  was 
displayed,  though  in  contentions  of  a  different  kind,  it  was 
unhappily  suppressed.  As  a  knight  fought  for  the  church,  he 
was  intolerant^  and  towards  infidels  aad  heretics  he  ceased  to 
exhtUt  lus  wonted  forbearance.  His  sense  of  honour  was 
keen,  and  his  independence  was  consistent  with  discipline 
aiid  submission.  His  whole  course  was  dictated  by  a  regard 
tQ  rel^ion.  His  devotions  were  frequent.  Rdigioo  entered 
into  all  Uie  bbservances  of  cbividry,  but  it  was  only  the  r^ygion 
of  the  times— a  fomd  rather  than  spirit-^Moo  corrupt  to  be  a  safe 
guide.  Tlie  knight,  finally,  was  characterized  by  a  very  re- 
Hiarltable  fidelity  lo  obligations,  by  generosity,  and  by  courtesy. 

i  Gompanimii^i^  in  arm%  was  the  strongest  tie  fai  chivalry  s 

"  Prom  this  day  forward  ever  mo^ 
Keilbef  fii^  either  fbf  weal  at  mi, 
,  Tp  help  ether  «t  need. 
Brother,  be  now  true  to  me, 
iiid  I  iluiH  be  a«  true  to  thea. 
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Soch  a  iMrai  for  renown  In  arms,  for  tbednp^  of¥aliaiiey,bad 
a  knight,  that  he  would  someliaies  attempt  the  very  hei^t  of  htf- 
roi«n,  and  eni[;age4n  the  execution  of  knposatbilkies.  itwasthia 
papsiou,  which  dictated  many  of  his  vows*  Certain  young  kniffhis 
i>f  England,  during  the  French  wars  of  Ed^^ard  III^  each  bound  up 
one  of  his  eyea  with  a  silk  fibbon,  aad  swore  before  the  ladies  and 
the  peacock,  thai  he  would  noi  see  wkh  both  eyes,  uxttil  he  hadac- 
eompiished  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

The  valiancy  of  chivalry  was  finely  chastened  by  humility : 

"  And  of  his  port,  as  meek  as  b  a  maid.' 

Every  hero,  as  well  as  Chaucer's  knight,  demeaned  himself  in  9SI 
things,  as  if  God  solely  had  controlled ;  and  in  the  divine  name,  used 
his  arms,  without  vaunting'or  praising  himself;  for  praise  was  regard- 
ed as  biamei  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  commended  his  own  actions. 

The  clemency  of  chivalry  was  often  shown,  especially  in  sparing 
inferior  people.  As  a  knight  could  gain  no  honour  in  slaying  an  un- 
armed peasantry,  so  he  seldom  attacked  one  of  this  dass ;  and  even 
an  enemy  of  his  own  order,  if  prostrate  and  supplicating,  was  not  often 
despatched. 

Still,  he  was  ruthless  towards  the  infidel  and  heretic  He  knew 
no  other  argument  than  the  sword,  to  gainsay  the  infidel,  and  he 
was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  ^thrust  it  into  the  belly  of  a  heretic  as  lar 
as  it  would  go." 

Of  his  moral  virtues,  perfect  fidelity  to  a  promise  was  very  con- 
spicuous ;  for  his  nobleness  disdained  any  compromise  with  conve- 
nience or  circumstances.  However  absurd  the  vow, '  still  he  was 
compelled  to  perform  it,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  letter. 

Knights  were  renowned  for  their  courtesy;  and  this  principle^  like 
every  other  blessing  of  modem  times,  had  its  oriffin  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  world  thought,  that  courteisy  ana  chivalry  accorded 
together,  and  that  vilianous  and  foul  words,  were  contrary  to  an 
order  which  was  founded  on  piety.  A  knight  w^  always  spoken  ol 
as  gentle.  The  following  anecdote  curiously,  marks  this  quality  of 
chivalric  manners.  The  wife  and  sister  of  Da  Gueselin,  were  onee 
living  in  a  castle,  which  was  attacked  bv  a  force  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen.  The  success  was  great  and  important ;  but  public  in- 
dignation was  excited  against  the  invaders,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  license  of  war,  in  being  guilty  of  theuneourteous  action 
of  suifMrising  and  disturbing  ladies  while  th^  were  asleep. 

7,  Every  dai/Itfe  of  the^K^ig^.-^Themii^^ 
ral  qualities  of  knighthood,  were  fostered  by  all  the  ciccum- 
staiices  of  chivalric  life,  eyeQ  tboee  of  a  peaceful  nalure. 
Their  eommoa  life  was  one  of  amMaemieiDt  and  revefary,  in 
which  the  images  of  their  favourite  pursuits  were  easily  re- 
called to  their  minds.  They  passed  most  of  their  hours  of' 
peace,  in  the  diversions  of  falconry  and  chess-piaying,  in  bt^ 
tening  to  the  minstrels,  who  sung  the  feaisof  phivalryi  in  read* 
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ing  romances,  and  in  conversation,  which  turned  almost 
wlxdly.  on  ,love  and  war.  Entertainments,  abo,  at  each 
other's  castles,  were  frequent;  in  these,  the  utmort  meniment 
prevailed. 

§  The  minstrel's  lay,  the  poetry  of  the  trdubadour,  the  romance  of 
the  learned  clerk— all  spoke  of  arma.and  amours— of  the  duties  and 
tsports  of  chivalry.  Every  baronial  knight  had  his  gay  troop  of  min- 
strels, that  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  afterwards  chanted  m 
his  hall  the  martial  deeds  which  had  renowned  hts  famOy.     ^ 

At  theur  entertainment^  the  knights  were  wont  to  repose  on 
couches,  or  sit  on  benches.  The  guests  were  i^aced  two  l^  two^ 
and  only  one  plate  was  allotted  to  each  pair ;  for  to  eat  on  the  same 
trenpher  or  'plate  with  any  one,  was  considered  the  strongest  mark 
of  friendship  or  love.  I^eacocks  and  pheasants  were  the  peculiar 
food  of  kjiights,  on  great  and  ibstival  occasions. 

8.  T'he  Chivalri/)  lady-love.  The  females  of  chivalry^ 
possessed  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  The  lady,  like 
the  knight,  was  re^larly  trained  up  to  become,  at  length,  the 
mistress  of  his  affections.  She  was  commonly  educated  hi 
the  castle  of  some  knight  or  baron,  her  father's  friend.  One 
of  the  first  duties  or  accomplishments  which  she  learned,  was 
that  of  courle!?y,  and  condescension  to  her  inferiors.  In  those 
days,  her  mental  education  was  not  of  a  high  polish.  Some 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  deemed  desirable,  as  chivalry  re- 
quired her  to  take  care  of  her  wounded  knight.  Her  dress 
was  required  to  be  plain,  except  on  festive  occasions. 

§  The  only  Uisks  on  her  intellect,  were  to  repeat  the  prayers  pf  the 
dhurch,  to  sing  a  brief  piece  of  poetry,  or  the  longer  romaunt.  She 
could  also  play  on  the  harp.  Sometimes  the  graver  sciences  were 
intvoikieed  into  female  education.  There  were  solitary  instances,  in 
which  might  be  applied  what  was  sung  of  Felice,  tiie  daughter  of 
die  carl  of  Warwick. 

'  Busy  they  (hef  masters)  were  that  maiden  to  leer, 

And  they  lered  her  of  astronomy 

Of  annsmetrick,  and  of  geometry  j 

Of  sophistry  ^he  was  also  witty,  t 

Of  rhetorick  and  of  other  clergy  i 

Learned  she  was  in  musick, 

Of  clergy  was  her  none  like/' 

;  In  that  singular  systenj^  of  manners  which  we  oiU  qhivalric,  lo<e, 
cext  ^o  religion,  was  the. most  influential  principle.  In  many  uastaa** 
ces,  it  wfis  doubtless  the  most  influential*  The  true  knight  was  a 
more  perfect  personification  of  love,  than  poets  and  romancers  ever 
dreaxoed.  The  fair  object  of  his  passion,  reigned  in  hi3  hear^  witk 
absolute' dominion.  -    .        . 

iEvery  gallant  spirit  of  "  gen^le^*  dower's  day^.the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  III.,  s^o  of  nig  mistress. 
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«  What  ti^  the  bid  me  do.  I  d(s 
-  And  wheie  Wie  bid  me  fo^  I  go.** 

Chivalrie  lore,  had  both  its  absurdities  and  impieties.  Knights 
irareaol  sttisAed  to  fight  in  defencae  c^  the  ladiei^  and  to  joust  la 
their  honour,  but  from  the  extravagance  of  their  love,  each  knight 
maintained  at  the  point  of  his  lance,  that  his  mistress  surpassed  all 
oCher  ladies  in  beauty. 

Chivalric  love,  bewne  a  foe  to  the  distictions  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  many  a  knight,  whose  whole  fortune  lay  in  bis  prowess,  gafioed 
the  hand  of  high  born  beauty* 

In  cbkalry  there  was  always  a  generous  coosideratioQ  for 
woman.  Hence  proceeded  the  honoraUe  maamn.  that  it  was 
not  just  or  courteous  to  take  ladies  in  war. 

}  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  emperor 
Ocmrad,  as  an  offended  soverei^,  had  refused  all  terms  of  capitula- 
tion to  the  garrison  of  Winnisberg ;  but  as  a  courteoiis  knignt,  he 
permitted  the  women  to  depart  with  such  of  their  precious  e&cts  as 
they  themselves  c-onld  transport  The  gates  of  the  town  wdre 
thro\vn  open,  and  a  long  procession  of  matrons,  eac^  l)earing  a  hus- 
band or  a  father,  or  brother,  on  her  shoulders^  passed  in  safety 
through  the  applauding  camp. 

9.  Tournaments  and  Jousts.  Tournaments  and  jousts, 
were  both  the  offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  chivaLry.  No 
amusement  or  exercise  was  so  delighted  in  by  gallant  knights 
and  beauteous  ladies,  by  kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
as  these  images  of  war.  They  were  often  splendid  beyond 
description,  especially  at  coronations,  the  marriage  of  princes, 
and  important  victories. 

Tournaments  were  military  exercises,  performed  by  two 
parties  of  cavaliers,  with  burtkss  weapons. 

§  If  the  occasion  was  high  and  solemn,  it  was  announced  at  the 
oourts  of  different  sovereigns,  by  heralds,  sent  by  the  king  who  pro* 
nosed  to  hold  the  martial  exercise ;  and  all  those  who  valued  their 
knighthood^  U^^her  with  re£q[>ected  dames  and  maidens,  were  invi- 
ted to  repair  to  the  appointed  city,  and  prove  tiieir  diivalry.  Not 
knights  alone,  but  kings  and  princes,  pricked  over  the  plain  in  gal- 
lant and  ff raceful  array ;  for  though  they  were  not  expected  to  stoop 
to  many  knightly  observances,  they  were  eager  to  prove  their  chi- 
valric character,  by  deeds  of  valour.  For  this  they  overlooked  the 
pride  of  station 

Not  every  knight  might  tourney.  He  must  have  been  gnDty  of 
no  unehhralilc  oeportment.  He  must  never  have  blasphemed  God, 
or  oflfended  the  ladies ;  must  never  have  been  false,  ungrateful,  at 
deserted  a  brother-in-arms  in  battle..  The  rules  of  tourneying,  how- 
ever, were  sometimes  evaded.  Yoi^ng  knights,  particularly,  olter 
i^oncealed  their  names,  and  came  in  disgifise. 

The  fdaoe  d*  combat  was,  the  lists,  a  large  space,  surround* 
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Chivalry — a  Tournament,    P.  372. 


Washington  taking  the  oath  of  office. 
ScBNB— front  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  New-York.     P.  334. 
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ed  by  ropes  or  raiUog^  in  single  or  double  rows.  Somethnet 
there  was  a  wooden  division  in  the  lists  or  area,  to  prevent 
the  horses  of  die  adverse  ]a%hts  from  careering  against  (me 
another. 

The  ladies  were  the  supreme  judges  of  tournaments  ;  but 
they  generally  deputed  their  power  to  a  knight,  who  was  cal* 
led  on  this  account,  the  Knight  of  Honour.  They  some- 
times proposed  the  rewards,  such  as  a  diamond,  ruby,  ice 
But  the  meed  of  renown  was  oftener  military. 

§  When  the  knights  reached  the  lists,  their  arras  were  examined 
by  the  constable,  in  order  that  onl)*  hurtless  ones  might  be  used. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  i*egulation,  there  existed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, in  many  instances,  to  convert  tournaments  into  real  battles. 
Victory  at  a  tournament  was  scarcely  less  glorious  than  victory  in 
the  field.  The  ladies,  the  minstrels,  and  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, acclaimed  the  conqueror.  The  practice  of  ccmverting  the 
degant  tournament  into  a  deadly  fray,  occasioned  an  oath  to  be  im- 
po^  on  all  knights,  that  they  would  frequent  tournaments,  solely, 
to  learn  military  exercises. 

The  chivalric  bands  were  so  well  poised,  that  one  encounter  seldom 
terminated  the  sport.  The  lances  were  broken,  horses  and  knights 
overthrown,  and  the  tide  of  victory  flowed  to  either  end  of  the  lists. 
The  air  was  rent  with  names  of  ladies.  Each  knight  called  upon 
his  mistress  to  assist  him,  thinking  that  there  was  a  magic  in  beauty, 
to  sustain  bis  strength  and  courage.  Death  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  ensued.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  hazardous  and  dissolute  amuse- 
ment. The  revelry  which  followed,  lasted  often  two  or  three  days. 
The  court  of  Rome  was  justly  hostile'to  tournaments,  and  thunder- 
ed its  denial  of  christian  sepulture  to  those  who  fell  in  a  tilting 
■ground  ;  but  still  the  practice  went  on. 

Of  jousts,  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  joust  to  the  utterance, 
and  the  joust  of  peace.  The  former  expressed  a  single  com 
bat  between  two  knights,  who  were  generally  of  different 
nations.  In  strictness  of  speech,  the  judicial  combat  was  a 
|oust  to  the  utterance ;  and  so  was  every  duel,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful ;  but  with  such  jousts,  chivalry  has  no  direct  con* 
cem,  though  the  absurd  and  iniquitous  practice  of  modem 
duelling,  grew  out  of  its  principles. 

{  The  joust  was  not  fio  favourite  an  amusement  as  the  tournament 
for  baronial  pomp  was  not  necessary  to  its  di^ay ;  often  was  it  hela 
without  a  store  of  bright  ladies  distributing  the  prize. 

The  joust  of  peace  often  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
loiimament.  A  knight  who  had  acquired  honour,  would 
ride  about  the  lists,  and  call  on  the  surrounding  cavaliers,  by 
their  valiancy,  and  for  the  love  of.  (he  ladies,  tc^enooiUAtej  bin) 
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in  three  strokes  of  the  lance.  The  joust  was  mote  fir^iei^ 
ly  held  at  a  place  expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion.  The 
mode  of  combat  was  always  specifically  desmfoedi 

Jousts  possessed  a  more  martial  character  than  toumar 
ments.  Such  usually  was  the  dexterity  of  the  combatants, 
that  the  encounter  of  the  lance  was  seldom  «fatal. 

{  Through  the  long  period  of  the  middle  ages,  tournaments  and 
Jondts  were  the  degant  pastimes  of  Europe  and  Oreece.  Knight* 
hood  had  its  triumph  over  classical  institutions^  when  the  games  of 
chivalry  were  played  in  the  circus  of  Constantinople.  In  the  West 
they  survived  chivalry  itself,  whose  image  they  had  reflected  and 
brightened,  for  changes  in  the  military  ail,  did  not  immediately  af- 
fect manners ;  and  the  world  long  clung  With  fondness  to  those 
splendid  and  graceful,  though  dissipating  shows,  which  had  thrown 
light  and  elegance  over  the  warriors  and  dames  of  yore. 

10.  Orders  of  Knighthood.  Chivalry  had  its  various 
orders,  or  associations  of  cavaliers,  formed  for  specific  purposes, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character.  Ten  of  them  remain 
to  the  present  lime.  Most  of  the  present  orders  are  otheiwise 
than  of  a  chivalric  origin.  The  orders  of  chivalry  were  of 
two  general  descriptions,  viz.  religious  and  military.  They 
extended  over  various  countries,  particularly  the  Holy  liand, 
England,  Spain,  Prance,  and  Italy.  Some  of  the  religious 
orders  were  those  of  the  Teiyiplars,  St.  James,  Calatrava, 
Alcantara,  the  Lady  of  Mercy,  and  St.  Michael.  In  the  re- 
ligious orders,  the  cavaliers  were  bound  by  the  three  grea 
monastic  vows,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience. 

The  military  orders,  were  imitations  of  the  religious.  Those 
of  the  Garter,  th^  Golden  Fleece,  and  St.  Michael,  in  France^ 
were  clearly  of  chivalric  origin.  Many  others  that  now  ex- 
ist, cannot  boast  cf  such  a  descent.  AU  these  institutions  had 
particular  rules  b}  which  they  professed  to  be  governed,  but 
they  varied  with  the  spirit  of  thb  times.  They  need  not 
here  be  recited. 

§  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  character  and  pro 
gress  of  chivalry  in  the  several  countries  in  which  it  flourished,  oi 
to  detail  the  exploits  of  renowned  individuals.  It  belongs  to  this 
woric  to  sketch  only  the  general  features  of  the  system,  which  has 
been  done.  It  remains  now  to  notice  the  merits  and  effects  of 
cliivalry. 

11.  Merits  atid  Effects  of  Chivalry.  Chivalry  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  whimsical  institution ;  but  it  well  suited  the 
period  in  wiiich  it  rose  and  fleurislied,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  needed  in  those  ages.  It  was  probably  the  best  system 
that  could  liave  bieen  adopted  to  aid  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  so  deeply  corrupted. 
The  principles  of  this  religion,  as  it  was  then  understood  and 
practised,  were  incorporated  in  it ;  and  much  of  the  good 
which  it  included,  was  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  Its  tlteory, 
however,  was  in  several  respects  indefensible,  and  its  practice 
was  larely  ever  so  good  as  its  theory.  Still  we  find  much  to 
admire  m  chivalry,  considering  the  character  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  prevailed. 

§  "The  patriarchal  system  of  manners,  shaped  and  sanctioned  by 
Christianity,  formed  the  fabric  of  chivalry;  and  romance,  with  its 
many  coloured  hues,  gave  it  light  and  beauty.  The  early  a/^es  of 
Europe  gaily  moved  in  all  the  wildness  and  vigour  of  youth ;  imagi- 
nation freshened  and  heightened  every  pleasure ;  the  world  was  a 
vision,  and  life  a  dream.  The  common  and  palpable  value  of  an  ob- 
ject, was  never  looked  at,  but  every  thing  was  viewed  in  its  connec- 
tion with  fancy  and  sentiment.  Prudence  and  calculation  were  not 
suffered  to  cheek  noble^aspirations ;  duties  were  not  cautiously  re- 
garded with  a  view  to  limit  the  performance  of  them ;  for  every 
principle  was  not  only  practised  with  zeal,  but  the  same  fervid  wish 
to  do  well,  lent  it  new  obligations.  From  these  feelings  proceeded 
all  the  graceful  refinements,  all  the  romance  of  chivalry." 

This  institution  fostered  civilization,  and  was  therefore  needed  In 
a  barbarous  age.  It  refined  the  manners,  and  added  Ifermony  to 
social  intercourse,  where  otherwise  little  but  rudeness  and  misrule 
would  have  prevailed.  It  contributed  to  the  safety  and  order  of 
society,  inasmuch  as  it'  thinned  the  ranks  of  robbers  and  ruffians. 
It  infused  kind  and  beneficent  flings  into  the  bosom,  and  enjoined 
external  propriety  of  conduct,  wid  courtesy  of  behaviour.  It  culti- 
vated a  humanity  which  was  not  limited  by  kindred  or  country. 
As  chivalry  was  spread  over  Europe,  it  formed  mankitid  into  one 
band,  one  order  of  men.  The  features  of  war  were  softened  by  its 
influence.  It  taught  the  warrior  gentleness  and  clemency.  A  nice 
sense  of  honour  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth  were  fostered  by 
its  maxims.  It  was  a  principle,  as  well  as  a  feeling  and  a  love  in 
chivahry,  to  guard  and  cherish  woman,  and  many  of  its  amenities 
proceeded  iVom  her  mild  influence.  In  fine,  it  corrected  the  peculiar 
evils  of  the  feudal  system,  haughtiness,  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
misrule. 

Notwithstanding^  these  beneficial  effects  of  chivalry,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  other  eflects  attended  it,  which  may  well  qualify 
the  language  of  pmjse.  Still  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  it  did 
more  good  than  mischief,  in  a  secular  view.  It  has,  however,  be^ai 
more  condemn  xi  than  lauded,  and  every  one  knows  the  exquisite 
ridicule  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  or  rather  upon  its  extrava- 
gancies, by  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote.    It  resulted  in 
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fome  degree  in  kxieeBeai  of  mmlt,  in  reniect  even  to  the  interommb 
of  the  eexes;  the  purity  of  which  it  so  highly  professed  to  regari 
and  defend.  Instances  of  gross  violence  and  injustice  in  the  con- 
duct of  knights,  too  oden  appeared  5  and  it  nourished  feelings  of  re- 
aentment  and  the  love  of  wan  While  it  stript  war  of  man^ 
features  of  savageness  by  the  civilities  and  courteaes  with  which  it 
surrounded  it,  it  at  the  same  time  nourished  that  proud  and  sensi- 
tive spirit,  falsely  called  honour,  which  suffers  no  wound,  without 
seeking  redress  in  the  private  duel. 

These,  it  is  thought,  are  mostly  exceptions  to  its  general  spirit  and 
tendency ;  and  as  to  individual  persons,  it  is  doubtless  too  true,  that 
recreant  kniffhts  may  be  found,  on  the  same  princifrfe^  that  false  pro- 
fessors may  oe  found  of  the  only  true  religion  on  earth,  viz^  the  im- 
perfection of  human  nature. 

A  witty  old  English  author  says,  that  "errant  knights  were  arrant 
knaves."  And  another  remarks,  that  "  their  horses  groan  uiukr  the 
burden,  not  of  weapons,  but  of  wine;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses; 
not  with  swords,  but  with  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  bvt  with  ephsJ' 
This  is  spleen. 

It  is  difficult  to.  define  the  precise  period  o(  the  duration  of 
chivalry.  It  was  a  light  which  was  kindled  in  a  dark  age, 
and  it  went  out  when  that  age  was  beginning  to  be  brightened 
with  superior  luminaries.  Viewing  the  subject  in  its  great 
and  leading  bearinirs,  chivalry  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  all  its  power  ceased  when 
new  systems  of  warfare  were  matured,  when  the  revival  of 
letters  was  complete  and  general,  and  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion gave  a  new  subject  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
men.  ^ 

Rommices. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with  chivaby 
and  subservient  to  it,  was  the  production  of  ^Romances.  These 
were  books  whidi  describe  an  extravagant  kind  of  chivalry, 
and  were  then  read  with  singular  avidity,  and  indeed  coor 
Btituted  the  principal  reading  of  the  people.  They  were  so 
called,  froni  the  language  in  which  they  were  written ;  Ro- 
mance, a  mixture  of  the  Gallic  and  Latin.  They  first  ap- 
peared abbut  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  ori- 
gin is  to  be  Uaced  to  the  Proven9al  Troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story  tellers  and  bards  in  Provence.  In  these  productions,  it 
has  been  observed,  appeared  the  first  dawnings  of  modem 
litemture. 

§  The  more  ancient  romances  did  not  record  contemporary  events, 
since  fiction  or  exaggeration  here  would  have  been  detected    Theii 
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subjeeto  were  an  ideal  chivalry.  They  depicted  not  onij  knighta 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrtMigs,  but  magicians,  dra* ' 
gons  and  giants,  invulnerable  men^  winged  horses,  Hichanied  armour, 
and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  which  nobody  could  really  be- 
lieTe,  but  the  possibility  of  which,  owing  to  the  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  might  heve  been  admitted  by  the  readers. 

Among  others  of  tbs  eiurly  romances,  the  foHowiug  were  cdebra- 
ted,  viz: — the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Laimcelot, 
Ansadis  dc  Gaul,  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers,  King  Arthur, 
and  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Tabla  From  these  q[>rung  a 
progeny  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  till  in  a  subsequent  era,  at  a 
con^derable  distance,  a  revolution  occurred  in  this  species  of  wri- 
ting. Romances  of  a  new  order,  appeared  in  the  Astrsea  of  Durf<S, 
the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  and 
others,  which,  though  leaving  out  the  dragons  and  necromancers, 
were  still  unnatural,  and  too  marvelous  for  belief.  Doth  classes  of- 
these  productions,  partook  of  a  moral  and  virtuous  turn,  and  higlilv 
extolled  heroism,  generosity,  and  pfety.  The  familiar  novel  of  mod- 
em ages,  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance. 

These  books,  as  an  author  has  observed,  "composed  upon  the 
striking  subjects  of  gaUopiry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awaken- 
ed Europe  from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  minds  of 
men  with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of  imagina- 
tion." Much  of  the  popular  literature  of  Italy,  consisted  of  roman- 
ces ;  and  the  chief  topics  of  them  were  the  exploits,  both  in  .arms 
and  amours,  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  In  England,  so  much 
was  thought  of  romances,  that  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  print* 
ing,  could  exhort,  "  Read  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal.  of  Laun- 
celot,  of  Perceforest,  of  Grawayn,  of  Tristem,  of  GaJaod,'  of  Perce- 
val, and  many  more.  Then  shall  you  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
geulilness." 

Pilgrimages, 

The  pilgrimages  so  comncion  to  the  people  of  Europe,  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  were  journeys  under- 
taken to  some  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore  the  relics  of  some 
deceased  saint.  They  were  considered  meritorious  acts,  a  re- 
ligpious  discipline  of  great  importance.  '  It  was  about  tlie  mid- 
dle ages  of  the  church,  that  pilgrimages  began  to  be  made, 
but  their  reputation  was  highest  ailer  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  almost  every  one  was  indined  to  visit  places  of 
devotion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes.  anA  even  bishops 
did  not  hesitate  to  absent  themselves  from  their  churches,  on 
the  same  account  The  places  most  visited,  were  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  Tours,  and  Compostella. 

§  ieHisalem,  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  was  far  the  most  famous 
32* 
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•nd  all  the  waif  of  the  cnisades  were  ooeaaioned  on  nctaoni  oi  thai 
plane.  At  to  Compostella,  we  find  that  in  1428,  abundances  of  Ij^ 
eenaet  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  captainit  of  Eng- 
lish ships,  for  carrying  nnmbers  of  devout  persons  tht^er,  to  the 
shrine  of  8t  James,  provided,  however,  that  those  pilgrims  shonkl 
first  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  take  any  thing  prcjndicial  to 
England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of  ha  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them 
any  more  goM  or  silver,  than  what  would  be  sufficient  for  thdr 
reasonable  expenses. 

In  almost  every  country  where  popery  has  been  established,  pil- 
grimages have  l3een  common.  In  England,  the  shrine  of  St  Tho- 
mas-^Becket,  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and  in  Scotland,  St 
Andrew's,  where,  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  deposited  a  leg  of  the 
holy  apostle !  In  Ireland,  pilgrimages  have  been  continu^  even 
down  to  modem  tunes. 

Manners  and  Character  of  the  Gothic^  or  Scandinavian 
Nations. 

The  brevity  of  the  plan  of  this  woik,  will  not  admit  a  separate  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  various  nations,  whose 
history  it  narrates.  The  genius  and  national  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans, during  the  long  period  in  which  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  have  been  exhibited  to  some  extent  in  the  political  history  of 
that  people.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  present  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  nations  decended  from  them,  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  except  the  particulars  included  in  the  account  of  chivalry, 
the  feudal  system,  &c.  already  given,  must  be  learned  from  more  ex- 
tended works.  But  in  regard  to  those  barbarous  nations  of  the  north, 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  and  from  whom  many  of  the 
present  fSuropean  communities  are  descended,  it  is  proper  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  in  these  G^ieral  Views.  The  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  these  tribes,  are  curious  objects  of  inquiiy,  from  their 
influence  on  the  constitutions  and  national  character  of  most  of  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms 
are  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Groths  and  of  the  nations  whom 
they  subdued,  and  consequently  the  manners,  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  would  naturally  afiect  and 
modify  those  of  one  another.  \ 

The  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  nations,  were  the  Croths, 
piToperly  so  called,  the  Gepidee,  the  Lombards,  the  Henili, 
and  the  Yandals.  Other  barbarous  tribes  from  the  n<nth  id 
Asia  or  Europe,  were  the  Huns,  Alcdns,  Bulgari,  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  Franks,  Alemani,  Normans,  Saxons,  &c.  The 
parts  which  these  various  nations  acted,  in  the  political  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  have  been  described  in  the  prmer  |daoe. 
Tliehr  manners,  character,  6cc.  particulariythoee  of  the  Scan- 
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diiKiyiaii  tribes,  may  be  kamed,  in  part,  from  tlib  Mowing 
brief  account. 

(1.)  Some  characteristics  were  common  to  them  alL  What- 
ever difference  of  manners  and  customs  there  may  have  been 
among  the  various  tribes  of  Scandinavian  c»rigin,  the  promi- 
nent features  of  their  character,  appear  to  have  been  the 
same.  They  were  formed  by  all  tlieir  habits  and  education 
for  a  brave  and  conquering  race.  The  corrupted  Roman 
world  could  not  but  fall  before  a  people,  whose  bodily  frame 
was  invigorated  by  the  chmate  which  they  inhabited,**  and 
inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  whose  habitual  occupation  was 
was,  and  whose  religion  taught  them  that  the  loss  of  Ufe  in 
battle,  was  a  certain  passport  to  the  halls  of  Odin. 

§  The  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  nations,  probably  had  the  same 
origin,  inasmuch  as  they  agreed  in  manners  and  institutions.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Scandinavians.  Their  life  was  spent  in  hunting,  pastu- 
rage, and  predatory  war.  They  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
women,  despised  learning,  and  for  many  ages  had  no  mher  records 
than  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

The  theology  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  a  proper  index  of  their 
manners.  One  Of  their  leading  articles  in  religion,  was  to  be  intre* 
pid  in  fight.  As,  moreover,  they  believed  the  world  to  be  the  work 
of  some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  that  it  was  regulated 
and  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  won- 
derful eflfect  on  the  national  manners,  and  en  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Scandinavian  had  no  other  delight,  than  what  war 
afforded ;  he  entertained  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death :  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle,  the 
more  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  others,  and  himself.  The  solace  of 
his  departing  spirit,  was  a  recitsd  of  his  acts  of  carnage. 

His  God  was  Odin,  a  God  clothed  with  every  terror,  and  delighting 
in  war,  revenge  and  slaughter.  From  him  and  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  lesser  divinities ;  as  Thor,  who  perpetually 
wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants  ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  Yal 
halla,  whose  office  it  is  to  mmister  to  the  departed  heroes.  The 
joys  of  paradise  are  fighting,  perpetual  carnage,  and  drinking  beer 
out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  Of  these  joys,  the  cowardly  are 
never  suffered  to  partake. 

Th»e  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  those  of  the  ancient  Crermans.  The  latter,  however, 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  different  origin.  The  Germans  as  well 
as  the  Gauls,  were  branches  of  the  Celts,  a  great  original  nation, 
who  inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  south  of  the  Baltic, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  The  religion 
of  the  Ceitae,  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  thehr  noftSem 
neighboors,  though  it  was  fcranded  on  the  same  principles.    Tt  was 
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the  Druidical  sysCeiiL  They  usoally  performed  their  devotions  m 
sacred  groves,  woods  or  forests.  Of  their  sacrifices,  horses  were  ac- 
counted the  most  acceptable,  but  their  altars,  like  those  of  most  bar- 
barous nations,  were  sometimes  sprinkled  with  human  blond. 

The  warriors  of  Scandinavia,  upon  their  settlement  in  ine  provm- 
ces  of  the  Roman  empire,  soon  lost  much  of  their  native  ferocity  and 
barbarism.  Sometime  previously  to  this  change  in  their  coiid'ition. 
they  had  nominally  embraced  cnristianity,  and  their  morality  had 
become  respectable.  Tlie  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome,  generally 
spared  the  noble  works  of  art,  and  Theodoric  the  Great,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy,  was  an  excellent  sovereign,  mild, 
indulgent,  prudent,  and  enlightened.  Under  this  monarch,  aiul  even 
under  Alaric,  Amalasonte,  and  Totila,  the  Romans  were  treated  with 
an  indulgence  which  they  could  scarcely  have  expected.  Their 
government  was  monarchical ;  at  first  elective,  afterwards  heredita- 
ry,  in  the  sense  that  the  sovereign  on  his  death  bed  appouited  his 
successor. 

(2.)  A  few  things  may  be  noticed  as  applicable  to  particu- 
lar tribes.  There  were  some  diversities  of  character  and  in- 
stitutions, that  throw  additional  light  on  the  genius  and  man* 
ners  of  modem  civilized  nations. 

§  The  Goths,  properly  so  called,  appear  to  have  been  famed,  eveu 
in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers. 
They  encourag^  the  study  of  philosophy,  above  all  other  barbt^oi» 
nations:  and  Horace  has  bestowed  some  warm  encomiums  on  th«; 
virtue  of  their  women.  Poligamy,  however,  was  universally  coun- 
tenanced among  them  ;  and  their  martial  disposition,  mduced  them 
to  commit  many  unwarrantable  depredations  on  the  territories  o( 
their  neighbours.  Their  principal  weapons  consisted  of  bearded 
lances,  and  missile  hatchets.    Their  government  was  monarchical. 

After  the  Goths,  upon  their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came divided  into  Ostrogoths  and  Yisogoths,  their  poUcy  somewhat 
varied.  The  former  enforced,  in  their  new  dominions,  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Roman  lawjs.  The  latter  adhered  to  a  code  compiled 
by  their  own  sovereigns,  and  founded  on  their  ancient  manners  and 
usages.  From  this  code  may  be  gathered  much  information  respect- 
ing their  national  character  and  genius. 

The  following  are  a  few  particulars,  imparting  this  information. 
^^  It  is  enacted  by  laws  of  the  Yisogoths,  that  no  judge  shall  decide 
in  any  law  suit,  unless  he  finds  in  that  book,  a  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  All  causes  that  fall  not  under  this  description,  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign;  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  equity.  No  punishment  can  afiect  the  heins  of  the 
criminaL  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  a  freeman, 
and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pecuniary  fines 
were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences,  according  to  thel: 
measures  of  criminality.  An  adulterer  was  delivered  iii  bondage  to 
the  injured  husband ;  and  the  free  woman  who  had  committed  adul- 
tery with  n  married  man,  became  iho  dave  of  his  wife.    No  phyai- 
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Mto  WM  a^Howed  toTiflit  a  female  fMitieiit,  tmt  in  fheprweiice  of  her 
nearest  kindred.  The  lex  taHanis  was  in  great  otMervance  fo^ 
such  injuries  as  admitted  of  it.'' 

The  Ueruli  appear  to  have  had  some  laws  peculiar  te  themselves ; 
!for  aftioDg  them,  when  persons  had  attained  to  a  certain  age,  they 
were  placed  on  a  pile  ci  wood,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  re- 
duced to  ashes.  When  a  man  died,  his  wife  was  obliged  either  to 
strangle  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  become  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt; and  human  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  appease  the 
gods  of  the  country.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  distin- 
guished for  courage,  swiftness,  and  activity;  but  theur  manners  were 
matly  comipt,  and  every  kind  of  impurity  was  practised  without 
%ame  or  control.  Their  government  is  said  to  have  been  monar- 
chical ;  but  it  appears  that  their  kings  possessed  a  very  small  share 
o(  authprity,  and  diffi^ed  but  litUe,  in  any  respect,  from  their 
subjects. 

The  Huns,  though  not  of  Scandinavian  origin,  but  from  the 
vast  deserts  bordering  on  the  north  of  China,  were  a  hardy,  warlike, 
and  ferocious  people,  who  at  first  subsisted  entirely  on  roots  or  raw 
meat ;  lived  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  or  among 
the  excavations  of  the  mountains;  ware  accustomed  even  to  eat 
«nd  sleep  on  horseback;  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for 
raiment,  houses,  and  other  conveniences  of  life.  They  were  desti- 
tute equally  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  abandoned  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their  unruly  passions. 
Hence  we  find  them  making  frequent  incursions  into  the  Roman 
empire,  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  evenoccasionafiy 
tumins  their  arms  jigainst  their  own  countrymen  for  a  pecuniary 
reward.  Theif  distinctive  character  and  institutions  were  lost,  aftei 
they  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  and  dispersed  among  otha 
nations. 

Learning  and  the  Arts. 

Sect.  1.  The  interesting  tqncs  embraced  in  this  article 
may  be  treated  synchronicilly,  or  according  to  certain  era*. 
Including  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  they  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  treated  particularly  according 
to  the  different  states  or  naticms,  in  so  compendious  a  work  as 
the  present  The  mere  sketch  here  to  be  presented,  will  in- 
clude three  eras.  1.  From  the  close  of  the  Augustan  age 
to  the  destiuction  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dark  ages.  2.  Prom  the  commencement 
of  the  dark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. .  S.  From  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present  time. 
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ft  Tb^  Augustan  «ge  of  literatxHre  may  be  coradered  as  CTtendJng 
a  iew  years  into  the  period  assigned  as  the  cominftnccment  of  mo- 
dem history ;  for  Livy,  Ovid,  and  Phaedrus  lived  and  wrote  till  after 
the  Christian  era. 

2.  In  the  First  Era,  we  have  to  notice  the  gradual  and 
Tery  perceptible  decay  of  literature,  and  polite  learning'.  Im- 
mediately  succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  there  were  niany 
persons  of  superior  erudition  and  intellectual  powers,  but 
wliatever  pertains  to  taste  and  elegant  literature,  b^an 
visibly  to  decline.  A  pompous,  affected,  and  fake  styk 
of  writing,  soon  prevailed  in  the  room  of  the  classic  beau- 
ties of  the  age  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  TibuUus. 
No  works  so  finished  as  those  of  these  niasters,  were  pro- 
duced after  the  Augustan  age ;  and  though  there  were 
writers  whose  endowments  and  genius  were  quite  equal 
to  those  of  the  abovp  named,  yet  their  deficiency  hi  taste,  is 
too  certainly  indicated  by  bixuriance  of  ornament,  and  by 
continual  efforts  after  briUiancy  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  science  and  philosopl)y,  the  decline  is  not  so  perceptibk 
at  first,  as  it  was  towards  the  middle  or  conclusion  of  tbt 
era.  Perhaps  at  first,  if  there  was  any  difference,  science 
and  philosophy  were  more-  indebted  to  some  of  tlie  writers 
succeeding  the  Augustan  age,  than  to  any  who  flourished 
during  that  age. 

§  In  poetry,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  even  Martial,  have  a  native  power, 
but  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Ovid,  how- 
ever they  may  fail  as  to  purity  of  style  compared  with  the  latter. 
Yet  In  general,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  writers  who  figured 
in  polite  literature,  during  this  era,  were  deficient  both  in  art  and 
genius,  as  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Statins,  Siiius  Italieus,  and 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Afiected  obscurity,  bombast,  and  cnew-coined 
words,  are  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  few  occasional  felicities  of  repra- 
ientation  found  in  th^e  authors. 

In  physical  science,  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  a  great  name ;  m  moral 
philosophy,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  shine  with  a  supcrim ' 
lustre.  These  writers,  wiUi  Plutarch  the  biographer,  and  Tacitm 
the  historian,  and  a  few  others,  were  men  of  great  power,  though 
the  faults  of  then*  style  are  to  be  regretted.  The  Natural  History 
of  Pliny,  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  the  knowledge  at  that  time 
possessed,  m  physics,  ceconomics,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3.  The'princes  who  succeeded  Augustus,  were  no  enemies 
to  literature,  and*  some  of  them  were  not  only  patrons  of 
learning,  but  were  learned  themselves.  They  were,  however, 
despots,  and  despots  of  a  different  stamp  fi-om  AugusliML 
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Generally,  they  favored  a  Uterature  which  harmonized  wUb 
denpotifam ;  aud  genius  being  indulged  at  the  risk  of  life,  was 
cramped  within  narrow  bounds.  Eloquence  was  abandoned 
to  pedants.  Sophists  at  lengUi  occupied  the  chair  of  phi- 
l^ophy. 

§  Towards  the  conclusion  of  tliis  era,  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 
greatly  declined.  Very  few  of  the  later  writers  observed,  or  seemed 
to  comprehend,  the  perfect  models  of  the  Augustan  age.  A  small 
number  of  poets,  as  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  and  Claudian,  wrote 
elegant  and  harmonious  verses,  but  they  exhibited  no  commanding 
genius,  and  depicted  no  powerftil  passions.  We  look  in  vain  in 
uiem  for  the  happy  invention  and  artificial  conduct  of  an  interest* 
ing  fable,  or  a  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  dhs^acters  and 
situations  of  real  life.  Seldom  do  they  contain  any  thing  sublime 
or  pathetic.  A  few  philosophers,  philologists,  and  historians,  ap- 
peared between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  but  no  names  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  We  read  of 
some  great  names  as  connected  with  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
though  the  style  of  writing  prevalent'at  that  time,  and  especially 
among  that  class  of  authors,  was  very  faulty.  There  were  hardly 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  towards  the  close  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Seminaries  (tf  learning,  at  Rome. and  in  Italy,  were  first 
endowed  from  the  puUic  treasury  by  Vespasian.  The  prin- 
cipal school  next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  at  Milan.  In  Greece, 
the  schools  of  Athens  continued  to  flourish  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  when  the  seat  of  tlie  Roman  empire  was  transfer- 
red to  Constantinople,  that  city  included,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  most  of  the  literature  and  books  that  existed. 
Previously  to  that  time,  and  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
the  destruction  of  books  was  extended  and  increased,  in  th^ 
midst  of  the  turbulence  and  rapine  of  the  civil  contests  for 
the  imperial  throne. 

Until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews  bad 
schools  in  Judea,  particularly  at  Bethhc»on  Jerunia,  and  Ti- 
berias. In  the  schools  of  Egypt,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Alexandria,  v^re  taught  the  Greek  philosophy,  mathematics, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  nnigic,  and  astrology. 

{The despotism,  disorders, civil  commotions, and  unparalleled  sof* 
ferings  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  latter  stages  of  their  political  ex- 
istence, together  with  the  destruction  of  libraries  and  books,  could 
not  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  melancholy  era  which  followed  in 
regard  to  the  debasement  of  the  human  intellect. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  arts  declined  with  literature  and 
scienceT-the  cultivation  of  tiiem  being  neglected  amidst  the  troubles 
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of  ihi)  times.  The  Romans^  as  ihey  were  never  eminent  m  any  of 
(he  arts  dependant  on  design,  employed  Greelc  artists,  for  the  moat 
part.  But  little  encouragement  was  given  to  architecture,  or  to  the 
mbours  of  the  chisel  and  pencil,  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  empue; 
AU  things  were  tending  towaxds  a  state  of  ignorance  and  batbimsiB 
among  the  nations, 

5.  In  the  Second  Era,  which  begins  and  endB  with  the 
dark  ages,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called;  we  have  to 
remaric  an  extraordmary  depression  of  the  human  mind 
during  a  long  period.  The  time  that  intervened  between  the 
fisdl  oi  the  Western  empire  of  Rome,  and  the  era  (^  the  re- 
vival of  leamifig,  was  nearly  one  thousand  years,  during 
which,  tlie  world  presented  a  sad  scene  of  ignorance,  barbn 
rism,  and  misrule.  There  were,  however,  some  intervals  of 
light,  as  in  the  times  of  Al  Raschid,  when  Arabian  literature 
flourished,  and  of  Henry  II.,  when  in  England,  Henry  <rf 
Huntingdon,  and  some  others,  studied  and  wrote.  At  Coa- 
stantinople,  there  was  throughout  the  whole  period,  a  degree 
of  refinement  and  knowledge.  The  central  portion  of  the 
era  was  the  darkest,  including  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries..  The  classic  authors  ended  with  the  former  part 
of  the  era,  as  also  the  spoken  Latin  tongue. 

The  civilized  nations  bound  up  tc^ether  in  one  mighty 
and  unwieldy  community,  had  been  prepared  by  a  variety  ol 
causes,  for  tfcie  catastix>phe  which  awaited  them.  The  nor- 
thern invaders  did  not  originate  ;  at  most,  they  only  hastened 
thk  catastrophe.  As  much  of  ignorance  and  ferocity  as  they 
brought  with  them,  they  became,  upon  then:  settlement  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  reputable,  at  least,  as  the  native  citizens 
themselves.  Considering  then:  previous  habits  and  temper, 
tliey  did  more  than  could  have  been  exp^ted,  to  preserve 
learning  and  the  arts  for  a  time,  in  the  dominions  which  they 
concpiered.  Without  the  agency  of  the  northern  invaders, 
darkness  and  barbarism  would  have  covered  the  world,  so 
long  as  •  such  abuses  of  human  rights,  ainl  especially  of  the 
divine  system  of  the  Gospel,  were  suffered  to  exist.  Stifl 
the  conflict  of  arms,  and  the  overturning  of  the  empure,  could 
not  but  haxe  given  a  shock  to  learning  and  the  arts. 

§  "  In  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,"  says  CHbbon,  "  not  a  single 
discovery  was  made  to  eMlt  the  dignity,  or  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative 
«>i8tcm9  of  aatiquitv.    Not  a  single  eoDtposition  of  history,  phikMKV 
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Kr  6t  IfteffltDre,  has  been  MTed  from  oblivion  by  the  Intrinsic 
inies  of  frtyle  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  suc- 
cessful imitation."  "Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,*'  says  the  same 
author,  "  many  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost :  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks  had  aimost  centered  m  the  metropolis ;  and 
without  computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  wejnay  drop  a  tear  over 
the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fires  of  Constantinople." 

The  ignorance  and  infelicities  of  the  dark  ages,  cannot  perhaps  be 
easily  overrated.  Those  times*,  compared  with  our  own,  enjoying  as 
we  do  the  meridian  light  of  knowledge  and  religion,  must  have  been 
indeed  undesirable.  But  there  is  a  side  to  the  picture,  which  is  not 
altogether  cheerless.  There  were  some  bright  and  joyous  scenes ; 
and  the  relish  of  life  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  miist  have 
been  strong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  noble  works  of  gothic  archi- 
tecture which  were  then  erected — from  the  convivialities  of  baronial 
halls — from  the  gayeties  of  chivalry — and  from  the  inspiring  strains 
of  the  troubadours.  The  love  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  display,  was 
indeed  mingled  witji  grosser  propensities.  But  this  is  the  most 
favourable  aspect  of  the  dark  ages. 

Christianity,  properly  understood,  and  exercising  its  due  influence 
on  the  understanding  and  character,  must  be  a  warm  friend t)f  knoiv- 
ledge  and  literature ;  but  the  spurious  Christianity  believed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  hostile  to  some  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  The  temples  of  the  heathens,  with  the 
public  libraries  they  contained,  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
destruction.  The  classics  wert  regarded  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  these  causes,  the  dex-astationsof  the  northern  conquerors,  notwith- 
standing the  commendable  moderation  which  characterized  them 
generally — and  the  plunder  of  Milan,  which,  next  to  Rome,  was  the 
chief  repository  for  books  in  Italy — necessarily  reduced  the  number 
of  manuscripts,  and  so  far  injured  the  interests  of  learning. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any 
V/  riters  or  men  of  genius  worthy  of  notice  appeared.  The  scien- 
ces suffered  great-decay.  Taste  was  fast  extinguishing.  A  sort  oi 
attention  was  paid  to  learning  .during  these  times,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect  The  common  course  of  studies  in  all  ^e  schools  was 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astrono- 
my. The  first  three  were  called  Trivium,  or  trifling  studies :  the 
last  four  Quadrivlum  or  high  studies.  A  vain  and  id^  philosophy 
had  begun  universally  to  infect  the  minds  of  men. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  palpable  darkness  of  the  present  era, 
we  find  that  literature,  science,  and  taste,  were  words  but  little  known 
and  used.  Many  of  the  clergy,  whose  profession  diould  have  se- 
cured to  them  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge,  did  not  under- 
vtand  the  breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  dafiy  to  reche ;  some 
of  them  could  scarcely  read  it.  The  human  mind,  in  general, 
neglected,  uncultivated,  and  depressed^  sank  in  the  most  proioatid 
ignorance.  Charlemagne^  and  after  him  Alfred  the  Great,  by  tliclr 
ciipmor  geniiHt,  endeavonced  to  dmpei  this  darkness,  and  to  ipw. 
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their  subjects  a  short  glimpse  of  light  Bat  the  ignorance  of  their 
respective  times  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts  and  institutiona. 
The  darkness  returned  and  prevailed  throughout  Europe  more  or 
lew,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  theit 
subjects,  as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  evince  the  singular 
dearth  of  learmng.  What  of  ^earning  was  cultivated,  was  confined 
to  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  monks  of  those  religious  houses  whose 
rules  did  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  classics,  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  procuring  and  copying  manuscripts.  Most  of  these  indeed 
were  worthless ;  but  truth  obliges  the  historian  to  add,  that  some  of 
the  abbots,  and  even  the  monks,  employed  themselves  ui  procuring 
or  copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Cassiodorusy 
to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the 
honours  of  the  world,  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in 
the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squillace."  To  this  place,  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassio,  in  Calabria,  he  carried  his  own  extensive 
library,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  manuscripts  bought  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.  His  fondness  for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ; 
and  he  encouraged  them  to  copy  manuscripts.  What  he  did  there 
seems  to  have  b^n  imitated  in  the  other  monasteries  of  that  part  of 
Italy ;  for  fifty  religious  houses  there  are  mentioned,  which  after- 
wards principally  supplied  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Milan,  with  books. 

The  only  national  exception  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  dark  ages,  were  the  Arabians.  That  part  of 
Europe  which  they  held,  viz.  Spain,  was  much  more  enlightened 
than  an3r  of  the  other  states.  The  caliph  Al  Raschid  rendered 
Bagdad  illustrious,  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the^  arts  and 
sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  Moors  of  Cordova  emulated  their 
brethren  of  the  East  in  pursuing  a  similar  course.  The  sciences  to 
which  the  Arabians  were  devoted,  were  principally  medicine,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  they  ihtro- 
duced  into  Europe  the  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters. 

The  arts,  like  literature  and  science,  were  low  in  this  era  of  igno- 
rance. This  was  the  case  even  with  the  mechanic  arts  during 
much  of  the  time.  The  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, were  preserved  from  absolute  extmction,  only  by  the  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art  Charlemagne,  in  his  time,  seems  to  have 
been  solicitous  for  the  improvement  of  music,  and  the  Italians  are 
said  to  have  instructed  his  French  performers  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  organ.  The  musical  gamut  was  invented  in  the  1 1th  centu- 
ry. Architecture  was  cultivated  in  a  style  termed  the  Gothic,  whkfa, 
notwithstanding  its  barbarous  proportions,  possesses  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

In  the  12th  century  there  was  the  dawn  of  literature  in  England* 
under  William  of  Malmsbury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmou^  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  others.    It  was,  however,  a 
transient  dawn,  and  darkness  again  succeeded.    The  barbarism  and 
anbtletits  of  the  schools  triumphed  over  the  better  princiiilw  and 
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the  more  coirrect  taste  which  had  begun  to  preraU.  The  great 
teachers  and  patterns  of  logic  and  scholastic  divinity,  were  charar- 
terized  by  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  dirine,  angelical,  irrefraga- 
We,  &c.  The  mc^  eniirient  amdng  these  teachers,  otherwise  called 
schoolmen,  were  JLanfranc,  Abelard,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Their  great  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  make,  innumerable  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions^ 
founded  neither  in  nature  nor  good  sense,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever.  Their  speculations  were  found- 
ed on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  folly  lasted  long  after 
the  light  had  shone  on  other  departments  of  human  investigation. 

6.  In  passing  to  the  Third  Era,  which  commeDces 
with  the  revival  of  learning  during  the  16lh  century,  we 
notice  a  favourable  change,  though  not  at  first  strongly 
marked.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  where  the 
darkness  ended,  and  the  light  began.  The  transition  was 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  nice  discrimination.  Occasionally, 
a  distinguished  individual  appeared  towards  th6  conclusion 
of  the  era  of  darkness,  and  some  nations  were  in  advance  of 
others  as  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  Roger  Bacon  arose ;  and  as  Wicklifie  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half  fi*om  the  Reformation  iias 
been  called  its  "morning  star,"  so  may  Bacon,  preceding  the 
revival  of  learning  by  nearly  the  same  distance,  be  entitled 
to  a  similar  distinction.  He  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.  To  his  original  genius  and 
vast  scholarship,  the  advancement  of  science  in  subsequent 
times  is  singularly  indebted.  His  own  age  was  too  unen- 
lightened to  appreciate  his  merits  or  to  profit  by  his  discove- 
ries. In  the  14th  century  also,  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  were  devoted  to  classical  learning  and  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccacio  have  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Italian  language. 
In  the  same  age  also,  flourished  the  English  Chaucer  and 
Gower,and  the  accomplished  James  I.of  Scotland)  all  of  whom, 
by  their  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  were  fitted  to  give  a  cha- 
racter to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Spain  also  at  this 
period  began  to  einerge  from  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Although  on  some  accounts  we  might  be  tempted  to  fix  on 
the  14th  century  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of  learning,  we 
"*re  on  other  accounts  led  rather  to  fix  on  the  period  com- 
monly  assigned,  viz.  the  15th  century. 

A  few  nations  only  felt  at  this  time  the  spirit  which  ha« 
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hem  described,  and  that  to  a  very  small  extent;  U  wi^ 
moreover,  poetry  only  Uiat  then  attained  a  d^ree  <tf  ^Asa^ 
dour.  Utere  was  but  little  advancement  in  general  Uteraturs 
and  science.  Miracles  and  fiibles  were  wovren  too  much  into 
the  texture  of  history,  though  we  find  much  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  writing  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysbui]^, 
and  particularly  Froissart.  France  and  England,  thou^ 
ttiey  contained  a  few  learned  men,  were  in  general  extremdy 
barbarous.  Few  books,  and  scarcely  any  classics,  were  found 
in  either  of  these  countri^.  During  nearly  a  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Petrarch,  Uttle  advance  was  made ;  but  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  human  intellect,  took  place,  which  eventually  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  aflfairs.  Every  subsequent  age  has  felt 
the  effects  which  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centur^'^  proceeded 
from  a  taste  for  classical  learning,  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  especially  from  the 
noble  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  These  were  the 
principal  causes  which  renovated  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
General  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  first  felt  their  influence  ; 
an(^after  the  doraiqion  of  Aristotle  was  broken  by  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
discovery  succeeded  discovery,  and  the  most  astonishing 
efforts  of  genius  were  put  forth  in  science  and  philosophy. 
Improvements  in  knowledge  have  been  making  ever  since, 
till,  at  the  present  time,  both  'Europe  and  America  enjoy  the 
clear  and  mU  liffht  of  an  intellectual  sun. 

A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
particulars,  by  which  the  above  mi^ht  be  profitably  illustrated  and 
expanded.  The  few  notices  that  follow  are  all  that  the  design  ol 
this  work  can  admit,  and  can  furnish  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  of  the  intellectual  advancement  since  made,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Long  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  love  of  classical  litera- 
ture had  been  gradually  reviving  5 — that  event  increased  it  by  com- 
pelling a  great  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Italy 
But  it  could  not  be  gratified^  till  the  manuscripts,  which  lay  buried 
and  n^lected,  were  brought  to  light.  The  discovery  of  manuscripts, 
therefore,  was  a  most  important,  step  in  the  restoration  of  learning. 
In  some  former  centuries  classical  manuscripts  had  been  looked  up, 
and  particularly  by  Pope  Silvester  II.,  in  the  tenth  century.  Petran^ 
and  Boecacio,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  zealous  and  successful 
labourers  in  this  field.  But  no  man,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  centuif,  deyoted  himself  with  »o  much  industry  to  thm 
learch  of  manuscripts,  or  made  so  good  a  use  of  them,  as  Poggio. 
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Hh  yo^ith  was  spent  in  trarelling,  to  attain  what  seemed  to  be  tb« 
•ole  object  of  his  life.  To  these  names  may  be  added  those  of  the 
Bledici  family  ;  also  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
that  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  into  Italy  ;  and 
Theodore  Gaza.  At  this  important  era  there  arose  also  a  succession 
of  enlightened  and  munificent  popes,  who  gave  every  encouragement 
to  learning  antf  ^he  sciences.  Among  these  Leo  it,,  soon  aUer  the 
beginning  of  th^  ^xteenth  century ,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
was  during  his  ponti^c^te,  that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted 
for  rebuilding  the  chUK<i  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a 
manuscript  of  Tacitus. 

As  a  neglect  of  the  standard  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  one 
ffreat  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages ;  so  a  renewed  attention  to  those  works 
i^as  one  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  taste,  and  refine- 
ment. From  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiqui- 
ty, twc^ffreat  advantages  resulted,  viz.  the  scholar  acquired  the  rich 
stores  of  ancient  thought  and  eloquence,  and  he  learned  the  art,  by 
imitating  such  perfect  models,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas  with  per 
spicuity  and  elegance.  In  the  exercise  of  the  new  studies,  the  Italians 
were  the  first,  and  the  most  numerous ;  and  there  soon  shone  among 
tbem  an  illustrious  constellation,  having  Ariosio  and  Tasso  foremost 
in  the  train.  It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were  re- 
ceived in  other  countries,  and  spread  their  influence  over  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  In  France,  Amyot  and  Marot,  the 
one  in  prose,"  the  other  in  verse,  wrote  with  a  sweetness  and  simpli- 
city unknown  before ;  and  the  poetry  of  Malherbe  glowed  with  all 
the  fire  of  genius.  The  last  writer  is  more  commonly  considered  as 
the  father  of  French  poetry.  In  England,  Henry  VlII.,  and  his 
minister,  Wolsey,  gave  considerable  countenance  to  letters,  and  the 
English  writers  and  scholars  wjio  had  the  greatest  influence  in  re- 
storing elegant  learning,  were.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Linacre,  Lily, 
and  Hector  Boece. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  era,  criticism,  poetry,  and  history, 
as  well  as  classical  studies^  made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Criticism  and  general  learning  were  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  and  others  on  the  continent. 
Poetry  attained  to  considerable  distinction.  Dramatic  composition 
began  to  be  regular  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  finished  epics  were  produced  in  Italy,  particularly  the  Orlando 
Furioso  oi  Ariosto,  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso.  Lyric 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  but  not  with  so 
much  success.  In  history,  Machiavel  particularly  excelled,  though, 
like  Tacitus,  he  was  fond  of  those  ambiguous  expressions,  dry  phrases, 
and  abrupt  turns,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  brevity,  border  on 
obscurity  and  bad  taste.  The  French  De  Thou  wrote  accurate  his- 
tory in  the  purest  latinity  Science  and  philosophy,  however,  did  not 
keej)  pace  with  literature.  Aristotle,  whose  works  were  the  great 
text-book  of  knowledge,  and  whose  logic  was  the  only  weapon  oi 
truth  m  the  middle  ages,  reigned  over  the  schools  till  the  17th  cen- 
33* 
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twy.  A  few,  neyertbaless^  au>se  ia  the  15th  and  16th  centune^  to 
ditpate  his  authority,  among  whom  were  Copernicus,  Luther,  Ramus, 
Bciino,  Campanella,  and  others.  But  legislatures  and  inquisitioni 
W€re  against  them.  In  regard  to  Ramus,  tt  may  be  remarked  tha^  in 
an  edict  of  the  French  parliament,  he  was  gravely  pronounced  to  be 
"  insolent,  impudent,  and  a  liar,  and  he  was  solemnly  prohibited  from 
copying,  or  even  reading  hb  own  works  T' 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  erap.ibe  fine  arts  passed 
suddenly  from  obscurity  to  splendour.  Statu9^^y  and  painting  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  the  middle  ages.  They  had  revived  a  little  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  A  few  painters  in  those  ages  imitated 
nature  with  some  fidelity,  but  they  were  altogether  destitute-  of  grace 
or  elegance.  Bouchet,  a  Greek  by.  birth,  was  the  first  architect, 
Nicolas  the  first  sculptor,  and  Cimabue  the  first  painter,  that  re 
covered  the  antique  style  from  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece.  But 
these  attained  only  to  mediocrity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  however,  in  the  ^reat  age  of  Leo.  X.,  Raphael  and  M.  An- 
gelo  carried  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection.  The  masterpieces  ot 
antiquity  were  their  models.  And  Angelo  and  others  at  the  same 
time  carried  also  statuary  and  architecture  to  perfection.  In  painting, 
these  artists  were  followed  by  names  of  great  distinction,  as  those 
of  Titian,  Giojrgione,  Corregio,  and  others.  Italy  most  excelled  in 
the  production  of  painters,  but  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Switzerland, 
were  not  undistinguished.  The  mosf  eminent  of  the  schools  were 
those  of  Rome,  Florence,  Lombardy,  and  Flanders.  These  several 
schools  were  characterized  by  peculiar  attributes,  which  it  is  here  un- 
necessary to  describe. 

In  that  which  may  be  considered  the  middle  portion  of  the  j^resent 
era,  viz.  the  17th  century,  the  human  mind  put  forth  its  mightiest  ef- 
forts, and  the  most  profound  researches  were  made  in  science,  phi 
lo&ophy,  and  literature.  The  foundation  was  then  laid  for  the  im- 
provements that  have  since  been  realized,  in  every  department  of 
study  and  intellectual  effort.  Tbat  period  was  distinguished  through- 
out for  inventive  genius,  originality  of  thought,  depth  of  investi^- 
tion,  and  solid  acquisitions.  Philosophy  had  been  trammelled  by  Uie 
schools  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam,  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  and  taught  the  sure  method 
of  advancing  knowledge,  by  experiment  and  the  observation  of  na- 
ture. He  sketched  the  outline  of  one  grand  and  comorehensive  plan. 
that  should  include  in  it  the  endless  varieties  of  our  knowledge,  and 
guide  our  inquiries  in  every  branch.  The  prog[ress  of  philosophy  was 
not,  however,  rapid  at  first  Much  of  theorizing  remained  even  in 
Gassendi  and  Des  Cartes,  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to  Le  C^nd, 
found  out  more  truths  than  all  the  j^hilosophers  who  went  before  him. 
But  Newton  at  length  arose,  who,  imbibing  most  deef)lv  the  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  completely  dispelled  the  illusions  which 
Bacon  before  him  had  detected  and  exposed.  Before  the  light  of  his 
mvestigating  intellect  the  dreams  of  more  than  2000  years  utterly 
vanished.  Locke,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  applied  the  same 
mode  of  Inquiry  to  the  study  or  the  mind,  and  overtnrowing  the  ays- 
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toins  of  the  old  philosophers,  met  with  nearly  the  same  iiiCi!«M  •• 
his  compeer  in  physics. 

On  ihe  continent,  a  century  anterior  to  the  time  of  Bacoa,  Copev^ 
tifcvn  published  his  system  of  the  planets^  (the  true  system,^  wliich  thA 
Komisn  church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  eondemned.  GalUeo, 
nearly  a  century  before  the  time  of  Newton,  constructed  telesco^pes, 
and  discovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets.  But  the  same 
church  saw  fit  to  imprison  the  illustriom  astronomer.  Kepler,  about 
the  same  time,  and  contemporaneous  with  Bacon,  discovered  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions.  But  Kepler,  as  well  as  Tycho  Bmiie 
before,  and  Huygens  after  him.  by  not  observing  the  method  of  scienee 
fell  into  error.  Instead  of  following,  Tycho  Brahe  anti<;ipated  na^ 
ture,  in  taking  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  the  earth  must  be  at  rett, 
Kepler  imagined  that  the  planets  must  be  #t>  in  number,  because  of 
certain  properties  of  numbers.  Hujrgens  suffered  himself  to  be  im» 
posed  on  in  a  .  sifhiiar  way.  The  discoveries  in  astronomy  in  that 
age  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  advancement  in*** 
geometry  in  all  its  branches.  In  Scotland,  logarithms  were  invented 
by  N'apier,  in  1614,  by  which  calculation  was  abridged  and  the  ae^ 
quisition  of  science  facilitated.  Man^  instruments,  besides  the  tele- 
scope already  mentioned,  connected  with  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge,  were  invented  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present  era.  In 
Italy 9  Torricelli  invented  the  barometer,  by  which  the  weight  of  tha 
atmosphere  is  determined.  The  same  instrument  was  invented  idso 
in  France,  by  Pascal.  Before  this  time  (1610,)  the  thermometer 
was  invented  in  Holland,  as  also  the  miscroscope  in  1619.  England' 
claims  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in  1640,  and  the  air-pump 
was  invented  by  Quericke,  at  Magdebursr,  in  1654.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury also,  several  learned  societies  were  Instituted,  as  the  R^al  Sd- 
siety.in  England,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France, 
which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  leaming  and 
the  useful  arts.  Indeed,  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  were  very 
much  multiplied  during  the  century,  spoken  of  Hundreds  of  conr. 
veniences  and  luxuries,  which  were  unknown  to  antiquity,  sprung  * 
into  use  ;  though  many  others  which  distmguish  modern  times,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  earlier  period.  A  spirit  of  adventure  and  settle- 
ment in  distant  regions  eminently  prevailed,  and  the  globe  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  sailors.  The  sphere 
of  knowledge  by  these  means  was  immensely  enlarged,  i* 

The  progress  of  literature,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  present -^ra, 
was  no  less  remarkable  thsm  that  o[  science  and  philosophy.  Nu- 
merous were  the  productions  of  taste  and  genius,  and  many  of  taem 
su^ained  the  highest  reputation.  Minuteness  of  detail  is  preckided 
here  ;  it  can  onlv  be  remarked  in  general,  that  ShaJupeare,  MHimi, 
Dry  den,  and  Addison,  in  En^lan^  and  CorneilU,  Pascal,  Moliere, . 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine,  during  the  Augustan  age,  ia  France,  pro* . 
dnced  works  which  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  languages  in  which  tney 
are  written. 

In  this  part  of  the  present  era  the  fine  arts  continued  to  be  culiiTii^ 
od  with  success.    It  cannot  bt  exn^ted  tKat  tb%  old  Tirhnil  nfpnm't 
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iiiigy»wkh  Raphsel  and  Angelo  at  its  head,  will  ever  be  surpassed  in 
t)ie  essential  perfections  of  the  art.  The  second  Roman  school 
flourished  at  thiis  time,  which  included  the  Caraccis — threo  brothers 
Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  DomenichinO;  and  Guido. 

The  last  portion  of  the  present  era,  comprising  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary^  and  the  nineteenth  thus  far,  is  perhaps  less  distinguished  than  the 
portion,  of  it  just  reviewed,  for  profound  attainments  and  original 
works  in  science  and  literature.  This  seems  to  arise  rather  from  the 
ftirce  of  circumstances,  than  from* any  other  cause.  Many  subjects  of 
investigation  had  been  forestalled,  yet  great  improvements  have  been 
Blade  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  nor  have  discoveries  been 
wmnting ;  ana  w4iere  the  geffius  of  former  ages  has  not  exhausted  re- 
lAearch,  research  has  been  made.  Within  this  period  some  sciences  have 
been  created,'and  others  have  been  greatly  advanced.  By  a  course 
of  observaticHi  agreeably  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, statistics,  in  many  respects  geography,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm  basis.  Both  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  astronomy  have  been  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch,  by  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  persons  in 
France,  Britain,  GJermany,  Italy,  &c.  Five  planets  have  been  added 
to  those  formerly  known  as  belonging  to  our  solar  system.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  specify  particulars  in  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge* 

In  polite  learning,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  have 
been  greatly  distinguished.  The  Augustan  age  of  English  literature 
is  said  by  some  to  have  begun  with  the  eighteenth  century  iinder 
Clueeh  Anne,  and  to  have  continued,  without  any  visible  decline,  till 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  period  rendered  glorious  by  the  names 
of  Addison,  Swift,  Congreve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Prior,  Pope,  Young, 
Watts,  Thomson,  and  many  others.  But  ever  since  the  accession 
of  Georg^e  III.,  though  the  period  has  been  more  particularly  fruitful 
in  scientific  and  philosophic  research,  there  has  been  an  illustrious 
train  of  fine  writers,  with  Johnson  and  Burke  at  their  head  ;  and 
though  poetry  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
new  school  'has  arisen  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
«iry,  including  several  names,  both  in\5reat  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States,  destined  to  immortality.  In  our  own  country  literature  has 
made  a  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  every  branch  of  learning.  In  lexicography  we  can 
boast  a  standard  work,  (Webster's  Dictionary,)  which,  it  is  believed, 
for  extent  of  learning,  and  accuracy  of  thought,  is  superior  to  any 
other  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  periodical 
literature,  both  countries.  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time,  America  more 
recently,  have  made  the  most  laudable  efforts ;  and  indeed  this  is  a 
foan  in  which  the  mind  of  all  intellectual  nations  now  chooses  to  ex- 
hibit much  of  its  wealth.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  continental 
Europe  in  respect  to  polite  learning;,  since  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
latize.  France  and  Germany  hare  more  especially  excelled  in  'works 
oi'lwlt  and  innti^ifwfctionj  ^  well  asin  the-dePartments  of  science  and 
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^biJQsqpIiy.  OO^^r  aatipos  on  the  coi^rineQt,  JM>we?«r,  b«Ti|  n  ifMIM 
m  the  glorv  of  these  nohle  pursuits. 

During  tne  eighteenth  and  ninet,ee9Lth  ^enturi^  the  fine  ^irts  harf 
been  cultivated  with  much  success.  Arphitects,  {tainters,  and  sculp^ 
tors,  have  generally  received  a  patronage  worthy  of  their  iiien^p« 
Hog^ih,  Reynolds,  Mengs,  Cipriani,  West,  and  J)avid,  in  painting, 
and  CanQva,  Flaxoian,  and  Chan  trey,  in  ^ulpture,  are  great  namep^ 
American  talent  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  former  art.  Within  tli# 
period  here  spoken  of,  there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  dit^ 
coveries,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  important.  By  means  of 
them,  thye  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  almost  indeft- 
nitely  extended  and  multiplied.  On  these  objects  the  human  intelleet 
has  been  most  vigorously  and  happily  employ^ed.  The  numerous  isir 
ventioDs  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  various  branches  <^  mami? 
factures,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  the  same  and  to  many  othftf 
purposes,  are  the  glory  of  the  age.  A  very  few  of  the  more  imporiaJM 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  the  ibllowing,  viz. :  inoculaticHft,  att^ 
much  more  recently  vaccination,  spinning  machines,  stereotype  prtat<" 
ing,  lightning  rods,  life^ioats,  and  life-pl:e^erv^rs,  th^  cotton-gin,  ei^ 
graving!^ on  steel  plates,  steam  engines,  |^eaAMM>at8,  and  locomoUv^ 
engines. 

To  concent^te  and  give  effect  to  individual  labors,  societies,  in 
more  modern  times,  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  j  and 
on  these  now  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  further  improvement  of 
mankind  in  knowledge.  Th^  in  England  there  is  the  Royal  Society 
which  has  been  already  ^mentioned,  the  Antiquarian  Society,  tha 
Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Id  France  tiiere  is  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  cr  Royal  Institute ; 
and  at  Berlia,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg,  there  exist  roy^l^so* 
cieties  like  those  of  London.  America  also  has  its  literary  aasoeiar 
tions,  and  there  are  others  m  India,  and  even  Turkey— all  laborinf 
for  the  promotion  and  propagation  of  knowledge. 

The  power  of  association  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as' for  its  great 
collateral  object,  viz.  religion,  was  scarcelv  realized  until  compara- 
tively of  late  years.  It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age,  and  will 
doubtless  be  increasingly  relied  upon  in  future  lime.  Multimdes  of 
students  and  readers  have  been  brought  into  being  by  these  means, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  periodical  press.  The  extent  to 
which  newspapers  have  been  published  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
Great  Britain,  particularly  the  former,  show  how  much  may  be  oakot* 
lated  upon  for  the  di£Eusion  of  knowledge,  on  that  means  alone.  Mof« 
probably  than  two  millions  of  prints  of  that  kind  are  put  into  circular 
tlon  every  week  in  these  two  countries.  With  every  deduction  gq 
iccount  of  the  light  character  of  many  of  these  vehicles  of  intelligence 
the  amount  of  information  which  they  diffuse  cannot  but  be  considaF* 
able.  That  information,  it  is*  to  be  noted,  operates,  particularly  ia 
the  United  Sta^s,  od  the  great  mass  of  the  people  It  cannot  be  dc^, 
med.  however,  that  these  papers,  in  many  instances,  have  produced 
a  degree  of  political  animosity,  that  endangers  the  stability  of  frsfl 
i^iitimtions.    It  becomes  important,  therefofic,  that  iH^y  nho^ld  te 
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eiMltmned  in  their  character,  bv  the  |^ood  sense  of  tKe  community,  a« 
enlightened  by  early  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  periodical 
pretfs,  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be  conducted,  would  be  of  incalcalable 
advantage,  in  respect  both  to  the  intelligence  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  looking  over  the 
entire  history  of  human  genius,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result.  "  In 
several  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  chiefly  the  taste  and  imagination  are 
concerned,  such  as  poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary,  and  architecture,  the 
ancients^  according  to  the  general  opinion,  have  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, any  of  the  modems.  The  ancients  nobly  distinguished  them- 
selves also  in  those  more  vigorous  exercises  of  the  understanding 
which  are  demanded  by  pure  mathematics ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  quote  the  name  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  modems  to  invent  a  calculus — a  new  and  more 
profound  arithmetic,  which  was  called  for  by  a  more  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  herself,  and  was  to  be  applied  to  that  more  improved 
state  of  natural  science  which  is  peculiar  to  later  times  ;  we  allude 
to  the  doctrine  of  ^woJiotw,  or  to  the  differential  method  of  N^^ivton 
and  Leibnitz,  since  cultivated  and  applied  to  physical  astronomy  with 
great  su  *.cess  by  the  French,  and  especially  by  La  Place.  In  most  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  however,  which  rest  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
periment and  observation,  the  ancients  almost  entirely  failed.  The 
case  is,  that  to  form  theories,  or  systems  of  science  and  philosophy, 
from  a  hastv  view  of  facts  and  appearances,  is  an  easy  task,  since 
this.can  be  aone  without  the  labour  of  close  and  patient  thinking :  and 
if  antiquity  be  in  truth,  as  Bacon  represents  it,  but  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  world,  it  is  nothing  more  than  we  might  expect,  that,  at 
that  period  of  its  existence,  imagination  should  prevail-  over  reason  ; 
and  that  the  calmer  and  more  successful  exercises  of  the  lattnr  should 
not  unfold  themselves  till  a  maturer  age." 


Discoveriee  and  Inventions* 


1.  A  passing  notice  only  can  be  taken  of  the  discoveries  and  inren- 
tions  which  have  characterized  modem  ages,  as  a  full  and  adequate 
account  of  them  would  require  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  alto- 
gether new  and  original ;  others  are  essential  improvements  of  the 
works  of  antiquity.  Those  of  a  mechanical  character,  will  claim 
principal  attention  in  this  place,  since  some  that  pertain  to  science 
and  philosophy,  are  naturally  included  m  the  consideration  of  those 
subjects.  Somewhat  of  a  chronological  order  will  be  observed.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  many  inventions  and  discoveries  that  are 
presented  in  modem  history.  ^ 

2.  Com  Mills.  In  remote  antiquity,  corn  was  rshher  pounded 
than  ground;  and  the  hand-mills  of  which  we  read  in  scripture, 
were  probably  not  unlike  the  pestle  and  mortar  still   in  use.    Im- 
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proveroents  w&te  made  in  these  machines,  till,  in  process  of  time, 
shafts  were  added  to  them,  aiid  they  were  driven  by  cattle.  The  first 
mention  of  public  water-jnills  which  occurs  in  the  Ronlan  lawsjdate:^ 
m  the  year  398,  A.  C,  when  some  enactments  were  made,  which 
shew  they,  were  then  considered  as  a  new  establishment.  Tliese 
mills  were  situated  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  with  watei, 
and  as  these  were  cut  off  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths, 
536,  Belisarius,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  caused  boats  to  be 
moored  in  the  Tyber,  on  which  he  erected  mills,  which  were  driven 
by  the  current  Hence  the  origin  of  tide  mills.  Wind-mills,  which 
.  for  a  long  time  were  so  constructed,  that  they  could  work  only  when 
the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  are  not  spoken  of  till  the  tioie  of  tbe 
6rst  crusade. 

3.  Clocks  and  lVaiches,-^The  art  of  constructing  mechanical 
clocks  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Roman  era  (293  B.  C.)  that  the  first  sun-dial  was 
introduced  into  Rome.  At  a  later  period,  a  machine' was  invented 
at  Alexandria,  termed  a  water-clock,  which  was  simply  a  conical 
glass,  with  the  scale  marked  on  the  sides ;  and  which,  being  per- 
forated at  the  base,  denoted  the  hour,  as  the  liquid,  with  which  it 
was  filled,  subsided.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  horn 
glass,  still  in  use. 

The  inventor  of  clocks  moved  by  machinery^  is  not  certainly  known 
Several  names  of  the  ninth  century  have  been  mentioned,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  origin  of  th^  present  invention  is  not 
older  than  the  eleventh  century.  About  that  time,  clcx^ks  moved  by 
weights  and  wheels,  certainly  began  to  be  used  in  the  monasteries 
of  Europe.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speak  of  them 
as  being  well  known  j  still  they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  mo- 
nasteries. It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  mention  is  first  made  of  watches.  These  were  originally 
formed  in  the  shape ^  of  an  egg,  or,at  least  of  an  oval,  and  catgut 
supplied  the  place  of  a  metal  chain.  The  first  watch  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Germany.  In  England,  watches  appear  not  to  have 
been  in  general  use,  untiV  about  the  time  of  Quein  Ehzabeth. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  is  due  to  the  mgenuity  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  honour  jii  the  discovery  is  disputed 
between  Galileo  and  Huygens.  The  n^pst  ancient,  now  existing  in 
England,  is  that  of  Hampton  Court  palace,  the  date  of  which  i»  1540. 

4.  Linen  used  as  clothing. — Although  linen  was  known  in  an- 
cient times  in  the  East,  and  was  introduced  into  Rome  m  the  second 
century,  it  was  not  used  in  Europe,  ia  the  form  of  a  garment,  till 
sometime  in  the  third  century.  It  was  earlier  adopted  for  the  table 
th^  for  the  person.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  European,  who  wore  a  linen  shirt.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  web  was  usually  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  it  was  too 
rou^h  to  be  much  of  a  luxury.  The  manufacture  of  this  arlide 
made  but  little  progress  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
confined  both  then,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards  to  private  families^ 
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ftfUmig  whom  if  was  made  for  domestic  use ;  and  Its  scarcity  as  an 
article  of  anparel,  has  been  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of  thai 
cntaneoQs  disorder,  formerly  called  leprosy.  About  the  luiddle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  linen  was  so  little  known,  that  woollen  shirts 
were  generally  worn  in  Milan ;  and  flannel,  or  rather  linseyw(^sey. 
-  fbrmed  the  usual  underclothing  of  ladies.  liUien  was  first  imported 
into  England  from  Flanders. 

X  Glass  Windows. — The  venerable  Bede  tells  us,  that  artificers, 
skilled  in  making  glass  for  windows,  were  first  brought  into  England 
from  the  continent,  in  674,  and  were  employed  in  glazing  the  churdi 
of  the  monastery  at  Wearmouth.  But  the  art  was  not  generally 
practiced,  and  the  luxury  of  such  Windows  was  slowly  adopted,  for 
It  was  not  until  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest  (1160,  or  117D) 
that  they  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  eveo  then,  few 
could  support  such  a  style  of  magnificence.  The  manufacture  ol 
glass  was  not  commenced  in  England,  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

6.  Glass  mirrors. — Thete  is  no  positive  evidence  that  glass  mir- 
rors were  known  before  the  year  1279.  At  that  .time,  an  English 
Franciscan  monk  speaks  of  them,  iii  a  work  on  optics,  but  also  men- 
tions that  they  were  covered  on  the  back  with  lead.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  this  invention  cannot  be  much  older,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  glass  mirrors  were  scarce  in  France^  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Various  methods  were  adopted  to  perfect  the  art, 
before  that  which  is  now  in  use. 

•  ^  7.  MariTi^^tt  Compass. — The  date  of  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
nSer's  compass,  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Gioia,  of  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  a  Celebrated  mathematician,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  wa«<  the  author  or  improver  of 
this  important  comrivance.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been 
known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  com- 
pass was  not  used  in  sailing,  till  the  time  of  Gioia.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese,  as  in  several  other  inventions  or  discoveries,  lay  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  compass  lon^  before;  but  we  may  weU  be  in- 
credulous in  reffard  to  most  of  their  pretensions  of  this  sort,  since 
they  are  so  mueh  in  accordance  with  that  vanity,  which  derives 
their  national  existence  from  ages  long  preceding  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  creation.  By  this  discovery,  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
has  been  opened  to  man,  and  he  is  also  put  hi  full  possession  of  the 
terrestriaLgiobe,  by  being  enabled  to  visit  every  part  of  it  TTie  art 
of  steenng  by  this  instrument,  was  gradually  acquired.  Sailors  un* 
aecustomai  to  quit  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  and  commit 
themselves  to  unknown  seaS.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  s[rf- 
r*t  may  be  dated  fVom  the  voyages  of  the  i^aniatds  to  the  Canary 
Islands. 

8.  Gufipovxkr.^  -It  i^aid  that  the  Chinese  claim  acquaintance  witli 
gunpowder  from  the  remotest  era  of  thehr  history;  but  howevcf 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
had  passed  away  before  it  was  known  m  Europe.  Some  have 
tluMight  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  obtained  in  Europe  through 
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the  Saracensf,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  srventh  century ;  but 
It  has  more  geiierally  been  supposed,  that  iT*iai  Bacon  was  the  first 
European  who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der,  and  thai  he  was  the  Inventor.  He  certainly  so  far  alludes  to  H 
as  to  Say,  that  from  saltpetre  and  other  ingr^ients,  a  fire  may  be 
made  that  shall  bum  at  any  distance.    Bacon  died  in  1294. 

9.  Fire-arms.^li  is  generally  admitted  that  artillery  was  used  by 
Edward  III.,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  1346  j  and  though  Froissarl 
does  not  mention  the  circumstance,  we  have  the  decisive  testimony 
Of  Petrarch,  that  these  guns  were  common  before  the  yeaf  1844. 
The  invention  of  portable  fire-arms  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Germany,  from  the  old  names  by  which  the  diflferent  kinds  were 
distinguished.  These  names  were  either  German,  or  immediately 
derived  trom  that  language.  Tliey  were,  however,  too  long  and 
heavy  at  first  to  be  ccmveniently  fired  from  the  hand  alone.  When 
used,  they  were  placed  on  a  prop,  with  a  fork  at  the  upper  part,  be- 
tween which  the  piece  was  fixed,  by  means  of  a  hoop  projecting 
from  the  stock.    They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Parma,  in  1521. 

The  first  muskets  were  discharged  by  means  of  a  match  applied 
with  the  hand ;  but  this  was  afterwards  adjusted  to  acock  for  greater 
security  and  precision  in  shooting.  There  were  other  improve^ 
mentSj'but  flint  locks  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  superseded  the 
match-lock  in  the  continental  armies,  mitil  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  gun-lock  was  invented  in  1517.  The 
term  fire-lock,  was  given  to  the  invention,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  applied  to  the  gun  itself,  in  order  to  distmguish  il  from  that 
which  was  fired  by  a  match-lock. 

10.  Paper  made  of  cotton  or  linen  rags. — Letters  were  written, 
or  ideas  transmitted,  on.  a  variety  of  substances,  previously  to  the 
time  when  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton  or  linen  rags  was 
discovered.  Sometimes  a  hard  and  solid  substance  was  used,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Of  these,  wood  was  the  most  generally  used, 
in  various  forms  and  modes,  which  cannot  be  here  described.  The 
leaves  of  trees  also  were  employed ;  hence  the  meaning  of  leaf,  as 
applied  to  a  book.  ■  This  mode  of  writing  was  siipersedted  by  the 
use  of  the  bark  of  trees,  liber,  hence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book. 
Linen  cloth  also  was  employed  by  tlie  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
Leather,  or  skins  prepared  in  the  present  mtfnner,  seems  to  have  been 
often  used  by  the  Jews,  on  which  to  write  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Skins  of  animals  rudely  prepared,  was  another  material,  which 
originated  with  the  Ionian^.  A  more  common  material  was  parch- 
ment, which  was  a  certain  preparation  of  the  skins  of  animals. 
Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  are  written  on  parch- 
ment. Papyrus  was  also  celebrated  as  a  stibstance  for  writing  up- 
on ;  h^ce  tne  word  paper  is  derived.  This  was  a  species  of  rush 
wh  ich  the  ancients  procured  exclusively  oh  the  bank*  of  the  Nile.  The 
paper  manufactured  from  the  papyrus,  was  of  an  inferior,  quality, 
until  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

The  time  when  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  was  lost  or  super 
ceded,  is  not  known.    It  is  gener^y  suppoeed  that  km^  Ff  any|. 
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manuscript  on  pap3rnuiAre  of  a  later  date  than  the  Sth  or  9th  een* 
iury.  About  this  period  cotton  paper  was  first  made :  according  to 
some  in  Bucharia,  according  to  otliers  it  had  be^ikilown  long  before 
in  China  and  Persia.  There  is  no  doubt^  however,  that  the  Arab^ 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  process,  established  a  manuiactory 
in  Ceuta.  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  thus  introduced  il  into 
Europe  about  the  I2th  c^iUury.  At  first  it  was  made  of  raw<eottoo ; 
then  of  old  worn  out  cotton  cloth.  The  use  of  cotton  paper  be- 
came general  only  mthe  I3th  century;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
24th  it  was  almost  eiitirely  superseded  by  paper  from  Ihienj  sucb 
as  is  at  present  made. 

11.  The  Art  of  Printing.— '^o  evidence  exists  that  moveable 
wooden  types  were  evt;r  us^,  except  in  the  'capital  letters  of  some 
early  printed  books.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that  Lewis  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem,  invented  and  used  them;  that  he  therefore  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  art  of  printinf .  But  it  is  now  proved  thai 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation  ^  tliat  wooden  types  were  nevef 
used ;  and  that  the  art  of  printing  as  at  present  practised^  with 
moveable  metal  types,  was  discovered  by  John'  G«thenberg  of 
Mayence,  about  the  year  1438. 

Three  years  before  this,  Guthenberg  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  three  citizens  of  Strasburg,  binding  himself  to  disclose  a  secret 
which  would  enrich  them  all.  One  of  the  partners  dying,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  implements  Ivaving  been  stoIei>  from 
the  work-shop,  a  lawsuit  took  place.  In  the  course  of  this  lawsuit, 
five  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Guthenberg^s  confidential  servant, 
proved  that  Guthenberg  was  the  first  who  practised  the  awi;  of  p?mt- 
mg  with  moveable  types.  The  result  was  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. The  whole  piroceedings  on  this  triSl  are  in  existence,  and 
have  been  published  in  the  original  German. 

Misfortune  and  pecuniary  loss  attended  his  efforts  for  a  time*  lo 
1450  he  entered  into  partnership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Fostr 
this  also  was  a  £Eiilura  The  art  was  so  little  perfected  that  in  tlisif 
early  efiforts,  neither  the  printing  was  faur,  nor  the  expense  sup- 
portable. It  is  not  certsdn  whether  during  their  partnership,  they 
found,  ^ut  the  art  of  casting  characters  in  metal,  which  they  had 
previQusly  been  obliged  to  cut  with  a  knife ;  or  whether  this  great 
impiovemeat  was  msde  by  Schcefibr,  who  assisted  them  at  this  time. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Schcener  is  entitled  to  this  honour. 
Guthenberg  and  Fust  a^  length  separated ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lawsuit,  the  fqrnier  w^  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 
.  Guthenburg^  however,  was  not  discoursiged,  but  established  a  new 
printing  office^  until  1465,  when  he  obtained  a  situation,  with  a  good 
salary,  under  the  Elector  Adolphus.  In  the  mean  time  Fust,  in 
comuQ^tion  with  SchcBffer,  continued  printing.  Upon  the  taking 
of  Mayence  in  1457,  the  partners  suffered  much,  and  their  work* 
men  dispersing  themselves,  this  most  wonderful  art  was  thus  spread 
overjiuiope.  .    . 

J  In  i»gard  to  ^tereotyoe jurinting,^  Holland  has  a  far  more  subatan* 
tial  claim  to  the  merit  oi  inventing  that,  than  to  the  giory,  through 
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CoMer^oforiglinliaijf  ^«rt^f  typegrtphy*  .Boadfis  a  4)tMurio  PiU^ 
publisim  ia  1711,  taei>e  exists  a  Dvtok  B'iAe  stereotpyed  in  fofio  at 
the  commencemenl  of  the  ISlh  century.  These  are  ^lisfaclory 
proofs  that  stereotype  printing  was  employed  in  Holland  long  before 
It  was  even  kno%vnMn  France.  In  a  tMMe  to  Na  181B  of  BarbieHs 
catalogue,  it  is  also  recorded,  that  Johann  Mueller,  pastor  of  the 
Oerman  church  at  Leyden,  had  devited  in  ITOi,  a  novel*  netkod 
of  printing,  -which  mueh  resembles  the  process  of  stereotyping  at 
now  practised.  This  nodthod  consisted  in  composing  tbe  page  in 
the  usual  manner,  correcting  it  accurately,  seeum^  the  type  with 
iron  ties,  turning  ft  overonits  fae^  and  then  cementing  it  into  a  solid 
mass  by  means  of  a  metMlic  composition,  <Mr  preferaUy,  of  mastic. 

12.  Steam  Engine, — This  grand  machme,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  race,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  was 
iinknown  to  the  anciients.  Its  powerful  effects  are  Uie  result  of  the 
ncientific  combinatkms  by  which  the  immense  expansive  force 
«xerted  by  water,  when  converted  into  steam,  is  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes. 

The  original  projector  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  marquis  of  Wgrcestei^in  1665;  Iwit  his  apparatus 
vras  intended  to  raise  water  by  the  expansive  foroe  of  steam  only. 
His  project  was  ne&iected  in  his  own  age,  nor  does  the  subject  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  attention  of  scientllic  persens;^  till  the  year 
1698,  when  Captain  Savary  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention 
for  rai^ng  water,  and  occasioning  motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-work, 
by  the  impellent  ibrce  of  fire*  Other  improvements  were  attempted 
on  the  steam  engine  by  Amontun,  Papin,  Blakey,  Newcomen,  and 
others ;  but  nothing  essential  was  achieved  except  by.  the  philoso- 
phical genius  of  Mr.  Watt.  Being  accidentally  employed  to  repaur 
n  model  of  the  then  imperfect  steam  engine,  Mr.  Watt  observed  that 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  was  lost  by  the  unnecessary  and  improper 
mode  of  condensing  the  steam :  he  completely  obviated  the  <iefeot 
and  by  the  introduction.of  a  condenser  apart  from  the  cylinder,  aaa 
an  alternate  action  of  the  steam  against  each  side  of  the  piston,  he 
effected  the  most  essential  improvement  in  the  above  particular. 
tJnder  his  hands,  however,  ihe  madiine  received  other  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  throughoiRt. 
Since  the  exph-ation  of  Wattes  patent,  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  several  medianieal  gentlemen,  but  details 
must  be  omitted. 

Steam  engines  are  now  common  all  over  the  world.  Their  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  navigation  forms  an  era  in  their  histoiy. 
The  Americans  ilrst  made  this  application,  as  the  genius  of-  Fulton, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  successfully  employed  on  this  subject, 
m  early  as  the  commencement  of  ^e""  present  century.  He  first 
made  the  experiment  of  propelling  boats  fa^  steam  at  Pads  m  1803; 
n(Uir  which  he  returned  to  America^  and  exhibited  a  boat  in  suecessftxl 
operation,  on  the  waters  of  New-York.  Vessels  propelled  by  his 
machinery  are  now  in  common  use,  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.    They  are  known  aluQ  in  India,  and  tlleir  num- 
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6er  U  cmstimttlly  on  the  increase.    In  18S7,  Ameriean  tteaoiboat 
tonnage  alone  amonnted  to*  40,197  Uma,    It  is  now  much  greater. 

« 

Incidents  tmd  Cmiaus  Particulars. 

1.  Miseenaneons  matter  whidi  cannot  be  conreniently  arrange! 
under  any  other  head,  is  here  designed  to  be  presented.  A  few 
only  of  the  Tast  mass  (tf  facts  appropriate  to  mis  article,  will  bt 
selected  from  the  annals  of  diflerent  nations.  From  the  present 
samite  may  be  learned,  among  other  things,  the  state  of  the  nscfu! 
arts,  the  modes  of  Hring,  and  the  (Nrogrefls  of  society  and  improTe- 
ment,  at  diflerent  periods. 

2.  The  most  extensiTe  and  splendid  of  the  libraries  at  Rome  was 
tiie  Ulpian.  founded  by  Trajan.  It  is  belieTed  that  at  the  sng^estioa 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  this  emperor  commanded  all  the  books  that 
were  found  in  the  conquered  cities  to  be  placed  in  this  lilnrary. 
Most  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  empire,  at  this  time,  had 
public  hbranes.  The  desdation  of  the  Western  empire  destroyed  or 
dispersed  most  of  the  books  in  them,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  after  this  period,'  and  diiring  the  dark  ages,  monasteries 
almost  excinsivdy  possessed  libraries.  In  the  eastern  empire  it  was 
diflerent :  both  Ckmstanltinople  and  Alexandria  preserved  theirs,  till 
the  Turics  obtained  possession  of  these  cities. 

3.  From  the  origm  of  monasteries  till  the  close  of  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  there  were  no  schools  in  Europe,  except  those  belong- 
ing to  monasteries,  or  episcopal  churches.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  they  were  opened  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
France,  by  qnaKAed  persons  among  both  the  laity  and  clergy. 
But  though  their  general  introduction  and  establishment,  must  be 
assigned  to  this  period,  yet  it  is  certahi  that  Charlemagne  founded 
sereral  in  his  dominion.  AAerwards,  or  hfi  the  middle  ages,  there 
Were  distinct  schoc^for  clerks^  for  laymen,  and  for  girls.  But  the 
education  of  the  highest  ranks  seldom  went  beyond  reading,  wri- 
ting, ^nd  a  little  arithmetic. 

4.  We  learn  from  Seneca  three  curious  circumstances  rdating  to 
the  journeys  of  the  Romans.  1.  They  were  inreceded  by  a  troop 
of  Numidian  light  horse,  who  announced  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  baggage^mules  transported  not 
only  their  precious  vases,  but  even  the  fragile  vessels  of  crystal  and 
mtnrra,  which  last  has  .been  almost  proved  by  the  learned,  to  mean 
the  porcdain  of  China  imd  J^)an.  3.  The  beautiful  faces  of  the 
young  slaves  were  covered  by  a  medicate  cnist  or  ointment,  which 
iecuied  them  agamst  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  frost 

5.  The  use  of  bracce,  iHreeches  or  trowsers,  was  considered  in 
Italy  in  the  9d  century  as  a  Gallic  and  barbarian  fie^ion.  The 
R«mian8,  however,  had  made  great  advances  towards  it  To  encir- 
cle the  legs  and  thighs  with  tociae  or  bands,  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  ranpey  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill  health  and  efieml- 
Baev.    In  the  ume  of  Tn^  the  custom  was  confined  to  the  ni^ 
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ftiHl  lujniriovM.    It  was  ffntdxiaiky  adO|>led  hf  the  meanest  of  tiie 

people. 

6.  Aaftr  the  age  of  TiberiiM,  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  felt  In 
lialy,  and  it  was  a  Just,  subject  of  complaint  that  the  life  of  tfte 
Roman  people  depended  on  Uie  aiecideHts  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

7.  In  regard  to  habitations,  our  English  ancestors  in  early  tim'ss 
had  few  luxuries  or  even  conveniences.  Down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerable  towns  had 
no  chimneys:  the  fire  was  kindled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by  the  roof,  the  door,  or  the 
windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  built  of  walling,  plastered  over 
with  clay ;  the  floors  were  of  earth,  strewed,  in  fiimilies  of  distinc- 
tion, with  rushes;  and  the  beds 

of  wood  for  a  pillow.  In  this  re 
than  his  subjects,  for  in  Henry  t 
"  to  examine  every  night  the  st 
gers  might  be  concealed  thereii 
uie  progress  of  luxury,  mentior 
"  marvellously  altered  for  the  w< 
chimneys  lately  erected,  the  inci 
of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  i 
tin,  and  he  complains  bitterly  t 
ployed  for  the  building  of  houses. 

Ill  the  middle  ages  the  fires  in  the  houses  were  made  in  a  cavity 
ill  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over  which  there  generally  was  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  tlu3  smoke ;  and  when  the  fire  was 
out,  or  the  family  retired  to  rest,  the  place  in  which  it  was  made 
was  closed  by  a  cover.  In  those  days  a  law  was  almost  univeraally 
established  on  the  continent,  that  fires  should  be  extinguished,  and 
the  family  be  all  at  home,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which 
yras  notified  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  that,  in  England,  was  called 
the  corfeu,  curfew. 

8.  In  UOO,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  hai^iened  which  overflowed 
the  lands  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  called  Crodwin's  Sands,  to  this 
day.  Of  these  shoals  the  following  account  was  given  not  many 
years  since.  "  Upon  our  journey  to  RanMgate,"  says  Mr^  Smeatoii| 
civil  engineer,  '^  having  visited  the  Godwin  Sands,  in  order  to  exr 
amine  their  nature,  we  found  that  though,  like  quicksand,  they  were 
clean  and  unconnected^  yet  they  lay  so  close  that  it  was  diflScuk  to 
work  a  pointed  iron  bar  into  them  more  than  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet. 

9.  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is  shown  in  the  following  instan- 
ces of  wild  magnificence  or  barbarity.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  met  in  1174,  the  countess  of  Urg^ 
sent  to  the  meeting  a  diadem,  worth  20002.,  to  be  placed  on  the^h^ 
of  a  wretched  buffoon.  The  count  of  Thoulouse  sent  a  diadem 
also  of  twice  that  value,  to  a  fayourite  knight,  who  distributed  the 
same  amount  in  moniBy  among  the  poorer  knights.  Other  acts  of 
mad  prodigality  were  performed,  particularly  the sowingof  a  pieje 
of  plowed  ground  with  small  coin  to  the  amount  of  1600  En^jlish 
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gumemL  by  eoinit  Pertnmd  IHmbiiiH.  But  the  barfonmis  wurtefbl 
ne«8  of  lord  Raymond  was  the  most  remarkable  feat  on  the  occaskm. 
Havinfl^  orderea  tbhrtv  of  to  most  beauUCbl  and  raluable  horses  to 
h%  tied  to  stakes,  and  surrounded  with  dry  wood,  he  wantonly  set 
it  oa  fire^  and  suffered  his  fiivourites  to  perm  in  the  flamed. 

i^.  Among  the  Romans  the  interest  of  money  was  not  fixed  by 
law.  It  is  on.  this  account  that  we  find  m  the  Roman  satirists  so 
many  loud  complaints  of  extortion,  and  of  the  seventy  with 
whidi  pecuniary  claims  were  enforced.  Horace  describes  a  rick 
<dd  miser,  who 

**  Dooam  the  wietchea,  on  the  appmnted  <faj, 
Hk  inteicst  or  pimeiptl  to  pay." 

Many  of  the  bankers  acquired  large  fortunes,  and  arrived  at  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state.  Their  establishments  were  of  a  pri 
vate  nature,  and  such  banking  houses  are  known  to  have  existed  io 
ihe  chief  cities  of  Italy  in  the  l3th  and  14tli  centuries  ;  and  about 
the  some  period  the  first  public  banks  appear  to  have  been  establish- 
ed by  some  of  the  Italian  states,  for  the  purposes  of  contracting 
loans  and  managing  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  most  an- 
cient general  bank  for  the  deposit  of  cash  and  the  issue  of  its  own 
paper  in  return,  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, in  1401. 

11.  The  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic  were  introduced  into 
Europe,  by  means  of  pilgrimages  and  the  holy  wars.  Fairies  and 
giants,  flying  dragons  andenchanted  palaces,  were  blended  with  the 
more  simple  fictions  of  the  West ;  and  the  fate  of  Britain  depended 
on  the  art  or  predictions  of  Merlin. 

18.  The  riiagnificent  castle  of  Wmdsor,  was  built  by  Edward  III., 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  worlc, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  age. 
No  contracts  virere  made  with  workmen  as  in  the  present  times,  bnl 
every  county  in  England  was  assessed  to  send  the  king  a  certam 
fiumber  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  who  wereto  perform  their 
faota  of  labour. 

13.  In  the  year  1414,  the  citizens  of  London  were  ord^ed  to  hang 
cmt  lanterns  to  light  the  streets,  and  one  of  its  niayors,  in  1417,  re- 
newmgthe  order,  "ordamed  lanthomes  with  lights  to  be  hanged 
out  on  the  winter  eveaings  between  hallontide  and  candlemasse.' 
In  this  particular,  London  must  have  set  the  example  to  the  other 
cities  of  Europe.  During  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  pixrzem 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  this  regulation,  under  pains  and 
penalties  for  its  non-observance  j  but  the  frequency  of  the  repetitkm 
only  proves,  how  ill  it  was  obeyed.  In  1716,  it  was  directed  that 
each  house  should  have  a  lamp  hung  out  on  every  night  between 
the  9d  after  fiill-moon  untA  the  7th  after  new  moon,  from  the  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening  until  elev^.  In  1736  and  1739,  the  present 
mode  of  lighting  was  partially  adopted,  but  it  was  not  till  1744,  that 
an  act  of  parliamcfnt  was  gamed  Ibr  completely  lighting  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 
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14.  During  the  periods  of  (mdtA  strife,  when  neighbouring  chleA 
tains  often  made  sudden  inroads  on  each  other,  every  baronial  castte 
was  provided  with  its  warders,  i.e.  men  that  were  poi^  on  the 
tops  of  towers  to  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  In  Wales,  these 
per^ite  were  fumidied  with  horns  to  sound  an  alarm ;  and  those 
in  the  castles  of  the  German  princes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  blew 
a  horn  every  morning  and  etenhig,  on  the  sieving  and  setting  o( 
the  firuard. 

15  Between  the  years,  1812  and  ISIft,  Germany  groaned  under 
all  the  miseries  of  plague  and  ftunine,  by  which  whole  towns  wen 
depopulated,  and  provinces  brought  to  desolation.  The  rich  sought 
an  asylumSn  other  countries  while  the  poor,  unpitied  and  unassist- 
ed, miserably  perished.  Hunger  so  preyed  upon  wolves  and  other 
ravenous  beasts,  that  overcoming  their  fear  of  man,  they  rushed  into 
the  villages,  and  gorged  themselves  with  human  blood.  Trees  and 
houses  were  swept  away  by  cataracts  bursting  from  the  mountains; 
and  the  earth  was  dreadfully  convulsed  by  earthquakes. 

16.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  potatoes  made  their  appeal  ance  in  Europe.  They  were  fl^t 
brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  America  to  Ireland.  From 
thence  they  passed  by  slow  degrees  over  to  Scotland,  and  the  nor- 
thern counties  of  England,  and  have  since  become  general  through- 
out Great  BrHain.  The  lapse,  however,  of  two  centuries  has  not 
sufficed  to  introduce  so  important  a  vegetable  into  common  con- 
sumption, in  the  south  of  Europe. 

17.  In  the  year  1500,  ihea^  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  obliged  the  king  and  court  to  remove  to  Calais,  and 
carried  off  upwa^s  of  90,000  people  in  London. 

18.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  slow  in  many  res- 
pects. Many  centuries  of  the  christian  en  had  passed  away,  before 
any  thing  better  than  splinters  of  wood,  was  used  by  our  English 
ancestors  for  lighting  their  houses  by  night.  It  was  not  untD 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  tallow  candles  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that  cuds 
and  saucers  were  used,  and  then  they  wfere  considered  as  luxurieL 
A  few  centuries  only  have  gone  by  since  knives  and  forks  were  used 
in  eating;  since  hats  were  worn  in  lieu  of  cloth  hoods  and  knit 
caps;  since  the  ladies  were,  accommodated  with  pins  instead  of 
skewers ;  and  since  knit  stockings  were  introduced  in  the  room  of 
cloth  hose. 

19.  In  1546,  a  law  was  made  in  England  for  fixing  the  interest  ot 
money  at  10  per  cent.  This  wa»  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
that  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seeiH  to  us,  all  acts,  of  that  nature 
were  formerly  considered  as*  usurious. 

20.  Between  the  years  1660  and  1670,  two  awful  calamities  befd 
London— a  plague  which  carried  off  68,000  persons— and  a  fircL 
which,  breaking  out  i^ear  London  bridge,  and  continuing  several 
days,  destroy^  eighty-nine  churches  and  thirteen  thouMud  two 
hundred  dwelling  houses 
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St.  A  few  years  before  the  landing  of  tlie  fmritans  at  Pljmouih, 
a  renarkable  pesttlenee  destroyed  most  of  the  Indians  from  N«ra. 
ganset  to  Penobscot,  which  aeems  to  haire  been  a  providential  oe» 
'  enrrence  to  facilitate  the  seitleni«it  of  New-EnghuKL 

22.  The  waste  lands  in  tlie  united  kinirdcnn  ef  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  amount  even  at  this  time  to  15,301,994  acres. 

23.  In  the  year  1^8,  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  amoont- 
ed  to  8^,781  tons,  and  foreign  shipping  employed  in  American 
trade  was  149,485  tons^-the  whole  being  974,216  tons. .  The  en- 
rcHled  coasting  tonnage  of  the  country  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  in  foreign  trade. 

24.  In  the  year  1829,  the  public  libraries  in  Europe  were  com* 
puted  to  contain  19,847,100  volumes. 

25.  The  expenscs'of  G];eat  Britain  in  war,  since  1668  amount,  at 
appears  from  a  statement  lately  made,  to  £2^023,500,000,  viz. — 

Years,  Expense, 

The  war  of  the  Revolution,                9  £36,000,000 

Spanish  Succession,                         '  11  62,500,000 

Spanish  war,  1T<J9,  and  >                   1  >  ^nnnnnn 

Austrian  Succession,      S                  ^S  o4,uuu,uw 
Tlie  "Seven  years  war"  with  i 

the  French,  Spanish,  Austri-  [        7  112,000,000 

ans  and  Russians,  of  1756,    S 

The  American  war,  of  1775,            8  136.000,000 

French  Revolution  war,                    9  464,000,000 
The    war   against  Bonaparte, ) 

the  three  last  years  of  which  >       12  1 159,000,000 

with  the  United  States,         S 
There  were  -about  •  sixty-five  years  of  war,  and  seventy-five  of 
peace,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fcnrty  years. 


Present  state  of  several  Nations  in  respect  to  AgriculiurSj 
Roads,  Conveyances,  Intercourse,  Education,  lYtuHe* 
Manufactutes,  ^c, 

1.  The  history  of  culture,  in  respect  to  many  characteristics,  were 
they  to  be  traced  from  their  origin,  and  described  as  they  have  ex- 
isted in  past  ages,  would  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  awb- 
iects  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  traced  and  described.  It  may  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  so  succinct  an  outline,  to  present  others  to  the 
reader,  as  we  now  find  them,  with  little  reference  to  the  past  The 
articles  above  enumerated,  may  therefore  come  under  review,  in  re»- 
J)ect  chiefly  to  the  present  times.  They  arc  properly  charact^is- 
tics  ot  the  age,  or  the  history  of  it,  so  far  as  sudi  parti^Iars  sre 
oonoerned. 
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2.  i^flTicu/ifMrc.— AgHculture,  to  the  fou 
living,  and  as  connected  with  the  state  of  a 
and  intellectual  character  of  a  people,  deser 
tention.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  a  comm] 
with  all  civilized  commimities,  from  the  beg 
be  remarked  here,  that  in  modem  times  it  ha 
ration  than  formerly.  The  ancient  Romans 
devoted  to  it  as  any  modem  nation ;  and  t 
as  individuals,  when,  in  Some  instances,  se' 
o«en  were  the  property  of  a  single  farmei 
tl  ing  known  at  present.  But  with  the  exec 
they  were  on  the  whole  an  exception,  mode 
eel  antiquity.  Especially  do  they  excel  tl 
this  great  interest  suffered,  with  every  thing 
In  very  recent  times,  peculiar  attention  ha 
subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  n 
cultural  societies.  Indeed,  science  has  been  • 
applied  to  the  purposes  ot  advancing  the  a| 
siness  in  the  hands  of  scientific  practical  fan 
tematic  arrangement,  unknown  in  former  di 

3.  Roads. — In  Europe,  as  the  Roman  en 
gradually  fell  into  neglect ;  and  during  the 
condition,  rendered  communication  diflicul 
now  find  it  easy  to  conceive.  It  is  not  read 
state  of  the  roads  was,  but  they  must  hav 
creased.  We  know  that  the  amelioration 
the  arts  of  constracting  and  directing  them, 
derstood  very  imperfectly ;  and  that  the  firf 
condition  of  the  great  roads,  at  all  approacl 
of  excellence,  was  Sweden,  where  from  its 
remote  situation,  no  such  occurrence  coul 
looked  for. 

In  England,  the  change  in  regard  to  the 
the  mails,  which  took  place  in  1793,  ffreatly 
ment  of  the  principal  roads,  which  had  bee 
eighteenth  century ;  and  from  1793  to  thepr 
ways,  cross-roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  throi 
of  that  country,  are  decidedly  superior  to  th 
any  where  else. 

A  remarkable  improvement,  however,  hen 
roads  and  bridges,  all  over  Europe.  Materij 
been  found  where  formerly  they  were  not  t 
skill  with  which  they  are  employed  is  su 
sand,  morasses,  torrents,  precipices,  nor  any  c 
ed  insurmountable.  A  terrace  has  been  coi 
(hce  of  the  Appennines.  frOm  Nice,  to  the  gul 
carriage  roads  cross  trie  Alps,  over  mount 
Simplon,  St.  Oothard,  the  Splugen,  from  tl 
source  of  the  Inn  from  Trent  to  Brixen,  ai 
Vienna  to  Venice  crosses  them  at  Ponteba. 
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liafl  been  formed  in  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands,  from  Nammr  to  Lux 
cmbourg ;  another  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhme  from  Mentz  to 
Nimegwen ;  another  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover,  and  from  Hanovor 
to  Deventer.  Others  have  been  formed,  and  particularly  the  whole 
way  between  Berlin  and  Petersburgh,  probably  presents  by  this  time 
an  admirable  line  of  communication  between  these  two  capitals. 
Other  roads  are  said  to  be  under  consideration,  and  particularly  one 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  through  sands  which  appear  almost  impas- 
sable. Indeed,  the  traveller  in  Europe,  since  the  cessation  of  wars 
every  where  witnesses  the  utmost  zeal  in  building  bridges,  in  open- 
ins,  widening,  levelling,  and  repairing  roads. 

Nor  has  less  been  done,  or  is  less  doing  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
bably no  people  in  the  same  time,  ever  made  so  many  improvements 
in  roads  and  bridges.  Where  two  hundred  years  ago,  all  was  a  wide 
wilderness,  traversed  only  by  the  foot-paths  of  the  Indians,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  good  roads.  The  extent  only  of  post-roads  in  this 
country,  now  considerably  exceeds  100,000  miles.  In  some  parts  ol 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  rail-roads  have  been  made,  or  art 
in  progress,  which  promise  the  greatest  advantages  to  commerce 
and  inland  transportation.  The  recent  construction  of  carriages 
moved  by  steam,  which  are  designed  to  pass  over  roads  of  this  des- 
cription, will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  travelling.  Moving  with 
the  velocity  of  thirty  miles  or  more  by  the  hour,  these  vehicles  will 
seem  to  annihilate  space. 

4.  Water  Conveyance— The  progress  lately  made  in  water  con- 
veyance, is  also  very  remarkable.  The  first  canals  known  in  Europe, 
were  those  which  were  formed  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
served  in  several  cases  botli  to  drain  the  OTound,  and  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize.  France  followed  their  example,  and  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  joined  the  channel  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Several  others  have  since  been  completed,  and  others  are  begun; 
but  that  country  is  never  likely  to  place  much  dependence  on  its  ca- 
nal communications.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  induced  it  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  canals,  and  from  its  abundance  of  water,  and  the  moderate 
elevation  of  its  surface,  it  has  now  pushed  cansd  navigation,  be3^ond 
every  other  country.  The  total  length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time,  is  2,600  miles.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  now 
possess  canals ;  and  Russia,  both  within  her  old  limits  and  in  Po- 
land, is  zealously  encouraging  canals,  to  connect  her  rivers,  and  trans- 
port the  produce  of  her  soil.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  hav«  displayed  the  most  enterprise  in  the  business  of  canals, 
hi  the  several  states,  twenty-two  canals  are  finished,  in  progress,  or 
in  immediate  contemplation,  whose  aggregate  length  is  about  2,500 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  either  finished  or  in  progress. 
Two  of  them,  viz.  the  Hudson  and  Erie,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals,  are  each  360  miles,  the  Ohio  state  canal  is  306,  and  tlie 
Pennsylvania  canal  is  296  miles.  The  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  which 
is  in  operation,  is  the  boast  of  the  new  world* 

The  applicjation  of  steaj^a  to  shipping,  which  deserves  to  be  ranked 
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iuitong  the  greatest  discovenes,  theoreticJd  or  practical,  tliat  wwi 
ever  made,  hais  done  more  mih'm  the  last  twenty  years,  to  facilitate 
the  communication  between  different  places,  by  water,  than  all  the 
contrivances  that  went  before  it.  Steam  vessels  are  now  fotirtd  per- 
manently or  occasionally  plying  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterra- 
|)can,  all  round  to  the  top  of  the  Baltic.  No  place  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  World  has  derived  so  great  advantage  from  the  discovery  of 
steam  vessels,  as  England.  Its  situation,  coal,  and  cotnmerce,  en-  • 
able?  it  to  shoot  forth  these  vessels  in  every  direction,  and  by  means 
of  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  passage,  they  have  diminished 
its  distance,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  access  to  every  part  of  the 
European  continent.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  application  of 
^steara  to  the  purposes  of  navi^tion  was  first  made,  these  vessels  are 
'most  extensively  employed.  They  abound,  with  all  their  facihty  of 
convey^ince,  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  rivers ;  hundreds  of  them  are 
i>wned  oil  tne  Mississippi  alone.  The  combination  of  the  above  dis- 
coveries and  improved  arrangements,  has  produced  an  ease,  certain- 
ty, and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  exceeding  all  past  experience  or  ima- 
gination. 

5.  Travelling.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  which 
these  facilities  have  caused,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  times  worth  no- 
ticing. Travelling  for  improvement  or  ffratification,  has  increased 
fifty  or  an  hundred  fold,  and  it  is  continually  augmenting.  In  peace, 
Europe  is  now  one  great  family,  and  certainly  many  advantages  at- 
tend this  state  of  things.  Such  a  degree  of  travelling  and  inter- 
course tends  very  much  to  bind  nations  together,  and  to* promote 
liberal  views,  and  a  charitable  feeling,  one  towards  another.  Some 
good  thingj^,  however,  are  sacrificed  to  it.  Simplicity  of  heart,  and 
the  earnestness  of  kindness  in  domestic  life^  are  diminishing.  The 
love  of  home,  the  warm  gush  of  affection,  is  checked.  The  bonds  Of 
society  now  set  loosely  on  a  man.  Attachment  to  country  ceases  to 
operate  as  it  once  did. 

6.  Increase  of  Education,  Another  characteristic  of  the  present 
times,  is  the  extraordinary  increase  of  education.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  people  of  civilized  countries  read  than  formerly.  Pro- 
testants have  always  been  more  devoted  to  reading  than  the  Catho- 
lics. Except  in  Spaiji  and  Portugal,  reading  has  increased  every 
where.  Both  the  means  and  the  habits  of  reading  are  increased. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications— the 
number  of  booksellers'  shops— the  profusion  of  literary  institutions 
and  circulating  libraries,  are  infallible  indications  of  the  extraordi-. 
nary  spread  of  education  and  reading.  There  is  evidently,  there 
fore,  the  more  need  of  nioral  discipline.  Tlie  Bible  should  by  all 
means  be  made  a  study,  and  its  heavenly  truths  should  be  more  than 
ever  enforced  upon  the  heart.  TTie  cheapness  of  books,  th^  number 
of  teachers,  the  spare  time  created  by  the  extension  or  machinery, 
and  the^fasnion  for  reading,  have  operated  very  considerably  on  the 
common  people  in  Europe.  In  the  United  Slates,  the  same  causes 
have  operated  on  the  same  portion  of  the  cpmmtmlty,  though  hen? 
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the  common  people  have  always  been  distingtiislied,  above  thoee  of 
other  nations,  for  a  love  of  reaaing  and  a  competent  education. 

Among  the  higher  orders  of  European  society^  there  are  so  many 
books,  and  so  much  to  learn,  that  few  are  profound.  The  stream  ol 
knowledge  flows  wider,  but  has  not  become  deeper.  To  master  all 
(he  branches  of  science  and  knowledge,  is  impossible.  Daily  and 
periodical  publications  abound,  but  perhaps  too  much  so  for  a  sound 
and  permanent  literature.  They  include  the  principal  stock  of  read- 
*  ing,  except  hovels,  books  of  travels,  and  memoirs.  The  mind  of  the 
piiblic  cannot  be  more  effectually  abused  and  unsettled,  than  by  the 
systematic  conversion  of  history,  private  life,  religion  and  monilityj 
into  themes  for  works  of  fiction ;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief 
will  be  seen  only  when  it  is  too  late.  A  simila^change  to  that  which 
has  taken  place  among  readers,  has  affected  authors.  Most  of  this 
class  are  so  impatient  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labours,  or  so  ap- 
prehensive of  being  supplanted  by  competitors  for  the  public  favour, 
that  few  are  willing  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  composition  of  a  standard  work. 

7.  Improvement  in  external  condition. — In  the  present  stale  ol 
most  civilized  nations,  a  surprising  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  outward  condition  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Many  shocking 
and  painful  disorders  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  others, 
which  flesh  must  still  be  heir  to,  have  by  superior  tnjatment,  been 
rendered  less  violent  and  dangerous.  The  small  pox,  the  ravages  of 
which  were  once  so  terrible,  has  now  ceased  to  alarm  the  communi- 
ty. The  discovery  of  vaccination,  in  1798,  by  Dr.  Jenner,  was  the 
instrumental  cause  of  so  propitious  a  change.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  referred  to ;  others  might  be  nam^.  The  plague,  except 
m  Turkey,  and  some  other  countries  borderi'ng  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  almost  unknowA.  Famines,  arising  either  from  cold  or  heat, 
arc  now  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  they  fomieriy  were, 
and  the  cruelties  and  calamities  of  war,  have  been  mitigated.  While 
these  scourges  of  mankind  have  been  removed  or  diminished,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  extended,  as  a  consequence.  A  greater 
proportion  live  to  old  age  than  was  the  fact  a  century  ago.  Other 
causes,  however,  may  have  operated  here,  as  greater  temperanoe, 
better  food  and  clothing,  less  exposure,  &c.  Connected  with  the 
above,  inventions  of  every  sort,  conducing  to  personal  enjoyment, 
have  been  multiplied  or  brought  to  perfection.  In  houses,  furniture^ 
horses,  conveyances,  and  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  ease 
and  gratification  of  mind  or  body ;  in  the  number  and  refinement  erf 
the  sources  of  amusement,  and  in  all  articles  of  domestic  luxury  and 
convenience,  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made,  is  unprec^nt- 
ed  either  for  extent  or  rapidity.  There  is  not  a  district  to  be  found 
in  any  European  state,  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  stn?ck  with  the 
taste  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  multiplication  and  commodiousnessof  bathing 
and  watering  places,  hotels,  coflee  houses,  and  reading  rooms,  the  ex- 
quisite arrangement  of  gardens,  grounds  and  villas,  and  the  neatnea* 
of  cottages,  shops  and  manufactories. 
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*fhie  riteri^n  i# i^ry  eompknmm  m  BnglMiii  Theeomibrts^tf 
Me  mpfpeu  in  great  pf^fuvmi ;  no  native  or  ftMreigner  caii  travel  fifty 
Of  aftxty  miles,  «kng  a  puHbo  road,  trithont  being  lost  in  wonder  and 
aslonii&iAeiit.  Towns,  vtUagea,  hamlets,  immsions,  form  houses,  and 
<aottages,are  every  where  scattered  aboBt'in  the  most  pleasing  and 
•romantic  sUuations.  It  were  to  be  demred  that  the  reality  in  every 
fespect,  corresponded  with  the  appearances,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
eealed  that  the  present  stagnation  in  business,  has  thrown  many  uf 
the  En|]^sh  operativea  into  distress,  in  the  United  States,  however, 
these  improveta^its  not  only  abound,  but  the  favourable  appcarau* 
ees  are  generally  connected  with  a  more  delightAil  reality. 

8.  /jicrease  of  population. -^Jn  consequence  of  the  improvement 
m  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  people  in  christian  countries, 
the  population  has  inerea5«edin  an  uneTcampled  maimer.  Some  pla- 
ces, owing  to  political  revohiticma,  or  change  of  trade,  nmy  have  de^ 
crrased  in  population,  as  Rome,  Venice,  Bologna,  G^oa,  Verond, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne, 
Strasbm'g,  Nureroburg,  and  Augsburg.  These,  however,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienua,  Brussels^ 
Paris,  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Milan,  Munich,  Stnttgawl,  StockholnL 
aiid  the  territories  to  which  they  belong,  are  swelling  in  extent  and 
population.  England  has  outstripped  the  continent  within  these  last 
th  irty  or  forty  years.  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  many  other  cities  aud  towns  in  Great  Britain^have 
experienced  a  great  increase.  According  to  statistics,  which  have 
lately  appeared,*  it  is  found  that  the  inl^itants  of  Europe  have, 
within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general  peace,  in  1815f, 
been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28  or  29,^00,000.  Every  coun- 
try has  had  a  ^are  in  this  increase.  Europe,  howe%^er,  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  the  United  Stat«i^  in  this  particular.  Within  the 
time  above  mentioned,  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  whole  number.  History 
probably  does. not  furnish  another  instance  of  the  rapid  rise  of  cities^ 
equal  to  that  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New-Orleam^ 
and  several  others.  * 

9.  The  approximation  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  higher, — Thift 
Is  a  characteristic  of  the  age  more  particularly  observable  in  the  old 
vrorld.  In  America,  owing  to  its  institutions,  and  the  abundanee 
of  the  means  of  living,  the  difference  in  the  classes  of  the  people  hat 
never  been  so  wide  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  approximation  spoken 
of  is  very  perceptible  in  European  society.  U  is  obvious  in  dresi^ 
manners,  and  acquirements.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  plac%  in  manufactures,  and  by  the  substitution^ 
machinery  for  manual  labour.  Dress  is  scarcely  a  test  of  rank.  In 
language  and  add^as,  the  middling  cJasaes  have  advanced.  Tliere 
are  few  above  the  lowest  rank,  if  possessed  of  good  sense,  who  do 
not  speak  and  act,  in  these  days,  with  ease  and  propriety.  Much 
taste  and  elegance,  are  in  many  instances  displayed,    in  mental  ao 

^  The  A^nfciiaui  Ahmnnc  tat  1630^ « liiotit  Hriluab^ft  |svd«otipD. 
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quirements,  pcffticukrly,  the  assimilatton  is  vu^le.  Cfaildmi  <tf  the 
iM^ility,  from  the  greater  pains  taken  with  them,  excel  at  first,  bi^ 
are  outstripped  afterwards,  by  those  who  fed  the  necessity  of  exo^ 
ling.  The  procession  in  society,  has  extended  to  attainments  of  evoy 
kind,  especially  in  matters  of  legislation.  The  numerous  papen 
and  documaits  which  are  puUished,  and  which  are  accessible  to 
most  readers,  havis  contributed  to  fliis  result.  In  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  an  American  gentleman  long  resident  in  that  country,  at 
this  moment  writes,  "  A  spirit  is  silently  at  work,  which  is  gradu- 
ally undermining  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  will  one  day 
(and  that  not  far  distant)  show  itself  in  a  form  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted." 

10.  Trades  and  Manufacturt8,^T)\Q  spring  of  late  years  given 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  is  quite  diaraeteristic  of  the  times.  Our 
remarks  hare  reference  more  especially  to  the  continental  portion  of 
Europe,  where,  since  the  general  peace,  the  products  of  manufactu- 
ring industry  have  been  wcmderfuUy  multiplied. 

^gar  refineries  have  within  a  recent  period  been  established  to  a 

freat  extent,  at  Trieste,  Petersburg,  Hamburg,  and  Gothenburg.  At 
lotala,  near  Orebro,  in  Sweden,  there  is  perhaps  the  largest  esta- 
Uishm^it  in  existence  for  all  sorts  of  implemems  in  steel  and  iron. 
The  manufacture  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces  has  lately  b^n 
greatly  improved  in  Germany,  and  partfcularly  at  Herschfeld,  in 
Hanover.    Admirable  travelling  carriages  of  all  sorts,  both  in  point 
of  elegance  and  durability,  are  built  at  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Vien- 
na.   The  glass  manufactories  in  France,  at  St  Quentin,  St  Gabin, 
Comenty,  and  Premontre,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  are  all  in  the 
most  flourishing  condhion,  and  glass  is  made  at  Munich,  of  a  most 
superior  quality,  so  that  the  Bavarians  have  deprived  even  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  manufacture  of  telescopes.    The  elegant  iron  and  sted 
ornaments,  made  at  Berlin,  have  now  become  a  valuable  and  exteiMl- 
ing  branch  of  commerce.    The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  wool  throughout  France,  Austria,  Saxony,  Holstein, 
and  some  other  parts  of  Denmaik.    The  woollen  manufactures  es- 
tablished in  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, cure  mcreasing,  and  in  additidn  to  those  which  have  been  long 
seated  at  Sedan,  M)oeuf,  and  Louviers,  in  France,  they  have  now 
been  introduced  at  Carcassone,  Oastres,  and  Lodeve,  in  the  south, 
and  at  Bourges,  and  Ohatetonroux,  in  the  centre.   A  determined  and 
successful  degree,  of  anxiety  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,   has 
manifested  itself  in  Prussia,  Russia,  and  France.    England  no  long- 
er supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Eiu*opc  with  lead ;  a  gr^t  quantity 
is  now  raised  near  Aimeria,  in  Spain.    The  manufiEKstories  of  iron, 
and  steel,  which  are  flourishing  in  France^  are  prospering  still  more 
at  Liege,  which  hasbec<mie  the  Birmingham  of  the  Low  Countries 
as  Gl^nt  is  their  Manchester  and  Glasgow.    The  cotton  manufac 
aires  of  France  and  Belgium,  have  increased  tenfold  in  ten  years. 
Thdy  are  now  firmly  l^xed  at  Elberfeld,  near  Busseldorf,  and  rs^Hd- 
ly  extending  themselves  in  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces.      The 
silk  tradesol  Fnmce,  whieh  used^to  ^beconfiried  toXybns,  has  now 
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fpread  its  ramlfieations  to  Aiignon,  Niones,  and  TNoufs,  and  its  an* 
nual  value  amounts  to  £6,000,000.  The  silk  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Switzerland,  a  fact  which  is  little  known  abroad.  There  is  in  Zu> 
rich  and  its  neighbourhood  alone  lietween  12  and  13,000  looms,  it 
is  also  establi^ed  at  Aran,  Basle,  and  several  other  places.  '  In  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  it  is  spreading  from  Mentz  through  al) 
the  towns  and  villages  along  the  Rhine,  aiKl  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  at  DusseMorf  and  Elbisrfelt,  but  particularly  at  Creveld,  where 
it  is  conducted  with  great  capital  and  great  spirit  All  sorts  of  house- 
hGdd  furniture  are  now  made  extremely  beautiful  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  continent  Exhibitions  of  works  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry are  every  where  encouraged,  especially  at  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  Paris,  Mtmich,  Stuttgaid,  and  Vienna. 

The  manufacturing  industry  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
trade  therewith  connected,  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  have 
grown  with  her  growth,  till  she  has  filled  the  world  with  the  choicest 
works  of  mechanic  art.  But  particulars  will  not  be  needed  in  re- 
gard to  a  country  so  well  known.  In  the  United  States,  also,  trade 
and  manufactures  have  of  late  risen  in  a  remarkable  degree,  consi- 
dering the  comparative  newriess  of  the  country.  Many  new  branches 
have  been  established,  and  many  old  ones,  enlarged,  so  that  although 
we  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people,  and  must  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  already  produce  a  great  variety  of  important 
articles  of  mechanical  skill.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  are  here,  as  in  every  other  departhient  of  human  effort,  alike 
conspicuous  and  successful. 

11.  Reform  in  Government — A  desire  among  many  nations 
to  free  themselves  from  their  oppressions,  or  to  new  model  their  go- 
vernments, is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  present  period,  though 
by  the  contemporary  world  which  lived  in  it  called  the  revolutionary, 
will  probably  be  denominated  the  constitutional  period' by  posterity. 
The  nations  for  some  time  have  been  struggling  to  obtain  free  and' 
regular  constitutions.  The  spirit  began  with  the  United  States,  more 
than  fiflty  years  ago.  France  afterwards  made  a  misguided,  abortive 
attempt,  and  some  other  despotisms  have  been  considerably  agita- 
ted. The  strict  despotic  principles  have  hitherto  prevailed,  except  in 
the  colonial  establishments ;  yet  even  in  countries  governed  on  those 
principles,  sudi  has  been  the  influence  of  popular  feelmg,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  amdioration.  The  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese,  and  Neapolitans,  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  have 
been  frustrated  chiefly  by  the  despotic  sword  from  abroad  t  but  it  is 
evident,  that  knowledge  is  increasing,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
turning  with  fond  desire  towards  their  long  lost  rights  and  liberties, 
and  that  a  spirit  is  at  work,  which  promises  eventually  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  despotic  thrones.  The  colonial  struggles,  however,  have 
been  successful,  and  the  various  republics  of  South  America,  and 
that  of  Mexico,  in  North  America,  attest  the  energy  of  that  feeling 
which  resolves  on  independence.  Greece,  too,  favoured  by  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  sympathies  of  nations,  but  more  by  her  own  h&- 
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VBimn  andisetf^etiial,  Is  an  arm  broken  bff  from  theTwIdi^  poww^ 
and  with  the  lingering  remains  of  genius  found  in  her,  and  qutckea- 
ed  inUi  life  by  the  principles  and  systems  of  Amerieaa  eduration,  is 
destined,  We  may  hope,  to  be  twice  immortaL 

12.  Religions  Enterprises* — The  present  era  is  greatly  distin- 
guished by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  religion.  Many,  in  protestani 
countries,  are  especially  waked  up  in  regard  to  the  precious  interests 
Gi  the  Christian  churdi—its  prosperity  at  home,  and  its  extensm 
abroad.  Great  reformations  have  taken  place,  and  signal  revivals  of 
piety  have  abounded,  e^>ecially  in  the  United  States;  and  both  here, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Christian  missions  has  been  vigo- 
rously prosecuted.  Vast  numbers  of  associations  are  formed  in  va- 
rious pans  of  Protestant  Chrii^ndom,  to  give  the  Bibte  to  the  des- 
titute— to  educate  pious,  indigent  youth  for  tlie  ministry — to  imbue 
the  minds  of  children  with  scriptural  knowledge  by  means  of  ^ib- 
bath  school  instruction— to  promote  religion  and  moraMty  among 
sailors — to  enlighten,  the  inmates  of  dungeons — and  in  this  country, 
especially,  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  sabbath — to  do  away  the 
abominations  of  intemperance; and  to  benefit  the  descendants  of 
Africa,  by  colonizing  them  in  the  land  of  their  fie^hers.  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  missionary  seminaries,  and  theological  se- 
minaries, are  also  among  the  important  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  benevolent  and 
pious  movement  which  does  not  receive  a  portion  of  regard  fhim 
the  Christian  public. 


The  C/iristian  Church. 

We  shall  attempt  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  establishment  common  to  most 
of  the  naticms,  whose  affairs  have  been  narrated  in  a  different  portion 
of  this  work.  This  is  tlie  only  religious  system  that  dauns  much  of 
our  attention,  in  modem  annals.  A  sufficient  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  religion  promulgated  by  Mahomet,  in  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
0^18.  As  to  the  religion  of  paganism,  we  have  had  so  little  occasion 
to  bring  into  view  the  nations,  who^  in  modem  times,  possess  tlie 
pagan  creed,  that  we  need  not  trace  its  distinctive  features.  A  few, 
however,  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  barbarous  heathen  tribes, 
whence  sprang  the  modem  European  states,  have  appeared  in  a  des- 
cription of  the  manners,  mstitutions,  &c.  of  those  tribes.  The  reli* 
gion  of  the  Gref^s,  Romans,  and  other  early  nations,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  Jews,  were  pagans,  is  a  topic  of  Ancient  History. 

1.  It  will  suffice  for  die  object  her^  contemplated,  to  sketch 
the  ailkirs  of  the  Christian  Church  under  three  distinct  l^eads. 
1.  In  its  primitive  and  pure  state,  extending  from  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  year  325  A.  C,  when  Christiamty 
became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.      2.  In  its  cor 
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rapled  slate)  extemling  from  335  A.  C  to  the  commence] 
of  the  Reformation,  1517  A.  C  3.  In  its  reformed  i 
extending  from*  1517  A.  C.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  In  the  first  em,  as  it  might  be  expected,  we  behoh 
Christian  church  in  its  best  condition^  Compared  wit! 
subsequent  era,  it  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  < 
order,  purity  of  practice,  and  attachment  to  the  doctlin 
the  Gospel.  Among  the  many  events  of  the  present  p 
we  can  notice  only  the  following  leading  ones,  viz.,  th< 
pearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ;  the  general  success  c 
Gospel  under  the  preadiing  of  the  apostles  and  others  ; 
the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church,  so  enumerated 
called,  beginnfng  with  Nero,  and  ending  with  Diocletiai 

§  The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  the  moi 
'  markable  event  that  ever  occurred.  Its  date,  as  commonly  gr 
four  years  later  than  the  real  time.  The  prophets  had  pointe 
the  period,  and  the  world  was  in  an  unusual  degree  prepared  f< 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  the  nations  were  exp( 
the  appearance  of  some'extraordinary  personage,  and  the  Jewi 
ticularly  were  waiting  for  their  Messiah  ;  ^'^et  Jesus  was  almos 
versally  rejected,  both  by  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  circun 
ces  of  his  birth  and  life,  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  taugh 
expectations  of  his  countrymen  were  disappointed,  and  upon 
volous  pretence,  they  put  him  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross, 
rhis  procedure,  so  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  divine 
which  sought  the  redemption  of  the  nations,  was  accomplishe 
on  the  third  day,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  forty  days 
having  given  his  disciples  suitable  instructions  respecting  their 
as  preachers  of  his  religion,  he  ascended  to  heaven,  a  cloud  rec^ 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

Tlie  general  success  of  the  Gospel  under  the  preaching  i 
ixpostles  and  others,  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  st 
ly  confirmed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Many  reasons  mig 
given  for  this  opinion,  but  our  limits  forbid.  In  regard  to  the  f 
tlie  early  and  general  extension  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  left 
doubt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  historic  records, 
apostles  and  evangelists  were  early  spread  abroad  among  th 
tions ;  and  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gosp< 
been  preached  to  multitudes  in  several  parts  of  the  known  \ 
Within  thirty  years  of  the  death  x)f  Christ,  says  Paley,  the  instil 
had  spread  itself  through  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almc 
the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser  Asia,  through  Greece  and  the  h 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended 
to  Rome,  and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ep: 
Corinth,  and  many  other  places,  the  converts  were  spoken  of  s 
merous.  The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  accosts  the  Christians  dis] 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia.  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bvthinia. 
35* 
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ahim  time,  naikms  and  cifies  more  remote,  heuil  of  the  Goe|ieL 
Tlie  Gauls  received  the  knowledge  of  Cliristiuiity  feom  Ae  inuiio- 
diate  successors  of  the  apostles  ;  and  during  the  ;»coud  century,  tha 
Germans,  the  Spaniards,  and  probably  the  Briton%  jrere  coaverted 
to  the  true  religion. 

The  ten  great  persecutioTis  of  the  Chutck  have  given  a  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  era.  They  were  not,  however,  in  every  instance, 
cenend  Uirough  the  Roman  empire.  Persecutions  indeed  existed 
from  the  beginning,  and  there  were  not  many  periods  of  entire  tran- 
quillity to  the  Church,  during  three  hundred  years.  But  those  of  & 
more  marked  chal-acter,  are  included  within  the  above  expressed 
number.    Their  order  is  as  follow*^ : 

1.  The  persecution  under  Nero  occurred  thirty-one  yeaii  after 
our  Lord's-  ascension.  When  the  emperor  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  he  threw  the  odium  of  that  execrable  action  on  the  Christians, 
and  made  it  the  pretext  of  persecuting  them.  Accordingly,  they 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs, 
and  in  innumerable  other  ways,  were  vexed,  tortured,  and  put  to 
death. 

2.  The  persecution  which  Domitian  instigated,  took  place  in  the 
year  95.  i^^is  computed  that  40,000  persons  suffered  martjrrdom  at 
that  time. 

3.  The  persecution  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  began 
in  the  year  100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  for  several 
years. 

4.  The  persecution  which  was  permitted  by  Antoninus,  commen- 
ce4  in  the  year  IT7.  Many  indignities,  deprivations  and  sufferings 
were  inflicted  on  the  Christians  in  this  persecution. 

5.  The  persecution  under  Severus,  began  in  the  year  197.  Great 
cruelties  were  committed  at  this  time  agauist  the  patient  foUoweri 
of  Christ. 

6.  The  persecution  which  Maximinus  ordered,  began  in  235.  It 
was  the  more  severe  to  the  sufferers  from  the  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander  Severus. 

7.  The  persecution  imder  Decins,  began  in  250.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  hitherto  known.  The  Christians  were  in  all  places  driven 
from  their  habitations,  stripped  of  their  estates,  tormented  with 
racks,  &c. 

8.  The  date  of  the  persecution  un^er  Valerian,  is  257.  Both  meu 
and  women  suffered  death,  some  by  scourging,  some  by  the  sw<Nrd, 
and  some  by  fire. 

9.  The  persecution  by  Aurelian,  was  in  274.  But  this  was  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  others  before  menticmed. 

10.  The  persecution  in  which  Diocletian  was  concerned,  com- 
menced in  295.  This  was  a  terrible  persecution.  It  is  related  that 
17,000  were  slain  in  one  month's  time.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
had  the  presumption  to  think  "  that  the  name  and  superstition  of  tht 
Christians"  had  been  effaced  from  the  empire.  The  period,  howevei^ 
was  jnst  at  hand,  (a  salutary  lesson  to  persecutors,)  wh^i  this  holy 
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fatfh  nms  to  xm  en  the  miins'of  all  the  former  religlcns  of  ihc  Ho* 
man  people. 

During  these  persecutions,  Christians  multiplied,  and  Cliristianitf 
became  a  principle  of  life  and  power  to  the  hearts  of  its  votaries. 
So  long  as  their  profession  of  religion  was  attended  with  danger — so 
long  as  the^  had  the  prospect  of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  the  fag- 
got, their  lives  were  pure  and  heavenly.  The  gospel  was  their  only 
source  of  consolation,  and  they  found  it  in  every  respect  sufficient 
for  ail  their  wants.  Affected  with  mutual  sufferings,  they  sympa- 
thised most  tenderly  with  each  other,  and  4heir  Lord^s  new  command 
of  Inroiherlylove,  was  never  fulfilled  in  a  more  exemplary  manner. 

3.  The  Church,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  era, 
was  externally  prosperous  and  flourishing.  The  stonn  of 
pagan  persecution  had  ceased,  and  Christianity  was  support-* 
ed  by  the  Roman  government.  Under  Constantme  the  Great, 
that  government  (which  had  long  included  the  limits  of  the 
civilized  world)  'changed  from  a  persecuting  to  a  prote^ing 
power.  But  its  love  was  more  fatal  to  the  real  interests  ol 
the  Church  than  its  hate.  Evils  soon  began  to  arise  within, 
produced  or  aided  by  the  aggrandizement  it  received  without, 
which  CA'entually  reduced  the  Chuneh  to  the  lowest  state  of 
spiritual  weakness  and  degradation.  Worldly  prosperity  pro- 
duced pride,  ambition,  emulation,  luxury,  and  many  other 
vices  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  mix- 
ture of  pagan  philosophy  and  superstition  exceedingly  de- 
based the  purity  of  religion,  and  i\\e  general  ignoitmce  which 
prevailed  during  the  dark  ages,  rcndereil  ineffectual  its  hea- 
venly truths. 

Among  the  more  important  particulars  constituting  this 
state  of  things,  or  affording  proof  of  the  disorders  of  the 
church  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  the  people  through 
this  long  period,  may  be  named  the  Arian  and  Pelagian 
heresies,  the  institution  of  monkeiT,  image  worship,  the 
establishment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  the  passion  for  relics 
p.nd  pilgrimages,  the  separation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  the  cnisadcs,  sale  of  absolution  and  indul- 
gences, the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  the 
inquisition,  the  great  western  schism,  the  bulls  and  interdicts 
of  the  popes,  and  the  contention  of  scholastic  divines. 

5  These  and  several  otncrs  are  interesting  objects  of  attenti«»n  in 
this  portion  of  the  church's  history ,  but  except  so  far  as  a  few  of 
them  have  been  already  treated  of  separately,  recowrse  icr  informa- 
tion must  be  had  to  more  extended  accounts 
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4.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  third  era,'die  re- 
ligious state  of  the  world  was  deplorable.  All  Christendom 
was  held  in  bondage  to  the  papal  power.  Corruption,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  prevailed  to  an  extent  before  un- 
known. The  Refonnation  of  religion,  which  is  the  distinc* 
tion  of  the  present  era,  was  therefore  greatly  needed ;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  the  christian  church  under 
the  influence  of  so  propitious  a  change.  The  grecUer  part  ol 
this  body  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and  .perhaps  still  adheres  to 
it ;  but  though  the  whole  of  Christendom  did  not  participate 
in  the  reformation,  the  whole  may  have  derived  benefit  from 
it  indirectly.  The  refonued,  which  is  also  called  the  protes- 
tant*  faith,  spread  rapidly  at  the  beginning,  and  even  now, 
from  the  increase  of  the  population  in  nations  embracing  this 
faitl^  as  well  as  from  efforts  made  to  diffuse  it  abroad,  it  is 
favourably  extending  its  influence. 

The  date  of  the  great  event  of  which  we  speak,  is  1517, 
and  the  instrumental  agent  whom  Providence  employed  in 
bringing  it  to  pass,  was  Martin  Luther.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  reformation  was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
had  been  authorized  by  Leo  X.,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste  or  extravagances.  This  traffic  having 
been  intrusted  to  ilie  care  of  one  John  Tetzel,  an  insolent 
and  dishonest  wretcli,  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Luther. 
His  indignation  was  first  excited  by  the  base  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  ;  but  from  noticing  the  mode,  he  was 
led  to  inquire  into  the  thing  itself,  and  his  eyes  were  soon 
opened  to  the  enormity  of  the  principle  which  it  invdved, 
and  the  nefarious  character  of  the  whole  system.  From  this 
period  his  opinions  were  openly  and  boldly  expressed,  on  ther 
various  errors  which  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Church,  and 
mar>y  were  convinced  on  the  subject  by  his  preaching  and 
writings.  Hence  the  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  which 
took  place — the  blessed  effects  erf  which  have  been  more  and 
more  felt  from  that  age  to  the  present. 

§  During  his  life  time  the  benevolent  labours  of  Luther  were  bless- 
ed in  no  small  degree,  and  around  him  gathered  a  host  of  able  and 

♦  So  called  from  the  protest  which  the  sector  of  Saxony  and  other  princet, 
entered  against  a  decree  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  in  1^9,  by  which  evenr  depar- 
tme  i?oai  the  Catholic  &ith  and  diacipHne  was  forbidden,  till  a  general  council 
should  be  assembled. 
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^tdty  nionv  w!io  prored  toi)e,  in  mem  instances,  the  vitosi  efnciest 
ecvldjutora.  Among  these  were  Cairolstadt,  Melancthon,  Ziiinglius, 
Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  Martyr,  Calvin,  and  Beza.  Several  of  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  his  patrons,  and  afforded  liim  tlie  most 
essentia]  aid,  among  whom  especially  were  Frederick  the  Wise,  and 
John  his  brother,  electors  of  Saxony. 

The  new  opinions  were  not  long  confined  to  Germany.  Through 
the  uppressive  measures  of  the  papacy,  as  much  as  by  any  oil^r 
cause,  they  were  diffused  abroad  among  the  neighbouring  nations 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  participated  in  the  reforma- 
tion, and  it  found  many  friends  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In  England,  also,  it  was  firmly  establish- 
ed, though  by  an  instrumentality  at  first  very  aifferent  from  friend- 
ship to  the  cause.  The  passions  and  obstinacy  of  Henry  VIII.,  as 
has  elsewhere  appeared,  were,  by  the  providence  of  Grod,  concerned 
in  effecting  the  religious  revolution  in  that  country.  Li  Scotland 
the  denunciations  of  Knox  demolished  the  papal  hierarchy. 

The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  power  to  the  reformation,  pro- 
d4ced  in  Germany  much  Woodshed,  desolation,  and  discord.  Tliese 
scenes  continued  till  the  year  1555,  when  a  treaty  was  formed  at 
Augsburg,  called  the  Peaee  of  Religion,  which  established  the  Re- 
formation, inasmuch  as  it  secured  to  all  the  mhabitants  of  Germany 
the  free  exercise  of  their- religion.  The  protestant  princes  of  that 
country  never  at  any  time  ceased  then*  exertions,  till  this  desirable 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

5.  A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reformation, 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  favoured  it  and  became  pro- 
testant, were  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  One  half  of  Germany,  and 
a  small  majority  in  Switzerland,  embraced  the  reformation. 
The  countries  which  adhered  to  Rome  were  Italy,  Spain 
Portugal,  the  Belgic  Provinces  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Pnuice  become  decidedly  papal,  though  at  first  the  hope  was 
entertained  that  she  would  favour  the  protestant  cause.  A 
go»)dly  number,  however,  of  the  French  population  were 
protestants. 

That  portion  of  the  professed  Christian  body  which  con- 
stituted the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  was  not  affected  by 
tlie  revolution  in  the  West.  Though  religion  in  this  clmrch 
was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  church  had  experienced 
many  external  calamities,  corruption  and  error  had  not  made 
80  fatal  a  progress  in  the  East,  as  among  the  Latins.  Rus- 
sia and  a  part  of  European  Turkey  were  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Many  of  its  professors,  how^ever,  were  found 
in  various  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.     In  1689,  the  Rue- 
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flian  chuiich  separated  from  the  govemm^it)  though  not  froiiv 
die  communion,  of  the  Greek  church — a  circumstance  which 
has  reduced  the  latter  to  an  inconsiderable  body. 

§  As  the  Russian  and  Greek  branches  of  the  Christian  church  need 
not  be' referred  to  again,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  have  undergone 
iHit  few  changes  in  more  modern  times — perhaps  some  improvement 
is.  visible.  Still  they  seem  to  be  little  acquainted  with  evangelical 
piety,  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently  involv- 
ed in  ignorance.  Their  numbers  are  variously  estimated.  Hassd 
makes  them  seventy-four  millions,  which  is  the  highest  calculation. 
Members  of  the  Greek  church  are  at  present  found  scattered  over  t 
considerable  part  of  •Greece,  the  Ionian  isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Egvpt,  Abyssmia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ciiiela, 
and  Palestine. 

It  must  suffice  for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches,  from  the  time  that  their  separation  \iras  consummated  to 
the  present  era,  to  notice  the  following  particulars. 

Pirst,  the  Roman  cAt/rcA.— Desperate  ^orts  were  made  by  the 

opes  to  regain  their  lost  power,  but  on  the  whole  with  little  eflfeet. 

'he  means  which  they  used,  as  enumerated  in  a  recent  interesting 
publication,*  were  principally  these  four.  1.  The  emplo3maent  o^ 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  formed  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignalius  Loyola, 
whose  object  was  to  go  forth,  as  advocates  of  the  papal  power. 
2.  An  attempt  to  christianize  the  heathen,  in  several  parts  of  Asia 
and  South  America.  3.  The  better  regulation  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  their  church.  4.  The  persecution  of  the  protestants.  lo 
regard  to  the  last,  it  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  a  country,  in 
which  protestants  were  to  be  found,  but  was  the  scene  of  awful  suf- 
ferings. Our  blood  boils  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  cru- 
elties which  would  have  disgraced  Domitian,  were  inflicted  by  the 
minions  of  the  papacy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mild  religion  ol 
the  Saviour,  upcm  his  own  followers.  In  these  persecutions,  fi*^ 
millions  of  protestants  are  computed  to  have  perished,  principally 
in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  parts  of  Germany,  and 
England. 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  church  were  in  vain,  except  as  by 
propagating  her  religion  in  heathen  countries,  she  was  for  a  time 
nominally  mistress  of  greater  numbers  of  mankind  than  before. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  weaken,  essentially,  her 
power,  wealth  and  splendour.  These,  as  enumerated  in  the  work 
above  referred  to,  are,  1.  The  loss  of  foreign  conquests.  2.  tin- 
successful  contests  with  several  European  governments.  3.  The 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  4.  The  revolution  in 
France-    5.  The  abolition  of  the  inquisition. 

The  statistics  of  the  Roman  church,  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day,  are  as  follows : 

The  temporal  dominions  of  the  pope,  are  a  small  territory  in 

:  *  Outlines  of  Ri^Iesiastical  Hiiitory,  by  Rev.  Charlfl«  A,  Goodrich. 
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httyy  fiouth  of  the  Po,  containing  15,000  s^nare  miles,  and  2,900,000 
inhabitants. 

Its  ecclesiastical  subjects  are  supposed  to  amotint  to  80  or 
100.000,000,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Malte  Brun  put  them  down 

at  iltJiOOO/wo. 

The  countries  where  they  most  abound,  are  the  pope's  dominions 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  America.  These  are  considered 
entirely  p«3>al.  France,  Austria,  Poland,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Ca- 
nada, are  chiefly  papal.  Switzerland  has  700,000 ;  England  half  a 
million,  and  the  United  States  about  that  number.  Others  are  found 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  pope  is  ai 
present  making  great  efforts  to  extend  his  influence  in  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  believed  either  that  the  system  cannot  widely  pre- 
vail here,  or  if  from  any  temporary  causes,  it  is  destined  to  meet 
with  some  succiesses,  that  it  will  be  in  a  degree  modified  by  the  ge- 
nius of  our  institutions,  and  not  be  the  dark,  intolerant,  cniel,  and 
licentious  system  that  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 

Second,  the  Protestants. — A  diversity  soon  took  pla^  among  those  who  sc 
purated  from  the  fellowship  of  Rome.  A  genera!  division  of  the  protcstants  in 
into  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  Reformed  churches. 

1.  Lnitheran  Church. — The  Lutherans,  as  the  name  imports,  were  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  Luther,  who  considef  their  church  as  having  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  pacification  at  Passau,  1552.  Their  standard  of 
fidth  is  the  Augsburg  confession.  They  suffered  flir  less  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  times  than  the  other  portions  of  the  rcfomied  church,  though  they 
were  unhappily  engage<l  in  a  controversy  among  themselves,  relating  to  various 
points  <Jf  faith  and  jjractice. 

These  controversies  were  followed  by  a  low  state  of  religion  ;  and  this  by  ef- 
forts which  many  of  the  better  sort  maide  to  bring  about  a  happier  state  of 
things.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  Pietists,  (so  this  class  ol  people  wer^ 
call^,)  but  far  fees  than  might  have  been,  had  not  their  vievs  and  principle* 
been  minDonceived  or  opposed.  The  Pietists  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  degenerated  after  a  time,  ind  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  set  of  wild  feligioniBts,  who  did  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  god- 
liness. To  counteract  this  evil,  the  system  of  the  Ncologiats  was  introduce!, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  oi  human  philosophy  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  The  remedy  was  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  the  Gospel,  strippeil 
of  its  peculiarities,  has  become  a  dead  letter  very  extensively  in  Germany.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  better  spirit  is  now  commencing  in  some  parts  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  while  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  that,  in  other  parts  of  it, 
ooth  in  Germany  and  the  neij^hbouring  churches,  there  are  those  wl»  have  all 
along  maintained  their  integrity. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  church,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
portions  of  it  are  found  chiefly  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  a  yreat 
part  of  GJermany,  particulariy  in  the  north,  and  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  wierc 
Lutheranism  is  the  established  reli^on.  Churches  of  this  ticnomination  also  ex- 
tet  in  Holland,  France,  Russia,  iforth  America,  and  in  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies. The  number  of  Lutherans  is  probably  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions. 

2.  Rcfonned  Churches. — These  are  numerous,  ami  little  more  ^han  their 
frnnes  can  be  here  mentioned.  The  term  "  Reformed"  was  a  title  iriginally 
assumed  by  those  Helvetic  or  Svriss  churches,  which  adhered  to  certain  teneta 
of  ZuingUus,  in  relation  to  the  Sacrament.  But  in  latter  times  it  has  a  wider 
iignification,  and  under  it  may  be  included  all  those  sects  in  Protestant  CUtv- 
tcndom,  that  dissent  from  the  tencU  of  the  Lutheran  church.     TWrn*  at» 
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miiieipftUy  tbo  CaIvinUt%  the  C)»iidt  of  E^kmd,  the  PiedbytetWii  Chnef*  fi 
8coUand,  the  Moravians,  the  Congregationalists  of  New-England,  the  Ptc*> 
bytcrian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Episcopal  Chuich  in  the  United 
Dtaies,  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  (Quakers. 

1.  CaiviitUts. — The  Christians  so  called,  taken  loosely  for  those  who  ex- 
|]4ain  tlie  Bible  as  Calvin  explained  it,  constituted  at  first  the  whole  hocW  of  the 
rrotcstants  as  distinguished  from  the  Luthetvns.  Protestant  Christendom 
even  now  owns  this  dtstinotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  were  calfed 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  suffered  terriUe  persecutions.  They  aie  not  known 
as  one  particular  denoininatbn,  hut  constitute  a  portion  of  severd  bodies  of 
Chriistlans.  They  exist  in  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and 
dther  countries  in  Europe,  and  extensively  in  the  United  States.  The  sect  ol 
Arminians  is,  as  to  sentiment,  directly  opposed  to  the  Calvinists,  though  per 
sons  of  both  persuasions  arc  often  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The 
Arminian  doctrines  began  to  be  propagated  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

2.  Church  of  England. — By  this  name  is  Jinown  the  reformed  church  as 
established  in  England  and  Ireland.  Its  history  is  deeply  interesting,  as  it 
}»assed  a  blocxly  orckal,  but  there  is  no  spaoe  for  particulars.  The  rise  of  pu- 
ritanism  b  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England,  than  wmch 
few  events  in  the  records  of  religion  are  more  important ;  but  this  also  roiist  be 
oassed  over.  Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  are  tolerated  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  establishment  embraces  5,000,000  of  the  inhafailanCs : 
its  Uvin£s  are  10,iM)0.  The  dissenters,  or  inde}iendents,  in  England  and 
Wales,  na\e  mote  than  10()0  congregations. 

3.  PTesbi/tcrian  Church  of  Scotland. — The  date  of  the  establishment  of  (he 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  al)out  the  year  15€0.  At  this  time  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  country  be^an  to  tissume  a  regular  form.  This  church 
passed  through  various  vicissituJes,  and  has  in  general  been  distinguished  fin 
the  piety  of  its  mcmlx?rs.    It  includes  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Scotland 

4.  Morariam. — The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren^  date  their  modem 
history  in  17^2.  They  are  an  exemplary  peo{)le,  and  devoted  to  missionary 
enterprises.  They  have  settlements  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Elng- 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Russui,  and  the  United  States.  Their  converts  amoog 
the  heathen,  amount  to  30,000. 

6.  Without  noticmg  m  sej^arate  paragraphs,  the  remammg  pnncipal  portion* 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  it  may  be  rtniarktd,  summarily,  that  the  five  motl 
numerous  denominations  in  the  United  Stales  are  the  Baptists,  Meihodisi^ 
PresbyterianSj.CongregBtioiialisis,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Baptists  including 
HftVtihl  distmci  comnmnions  under  that  gem  ml  n«n»e,Tiiunber  somewhat  more 
than  7000  churches  or  congregations,  nnd  vvu\\y  C00,000  conmiunicanis;  and 
arc  suppostd  to  tmbiact;  a  p(>pufaiion  of  4,ii00  0C*0,  as  attachfd  to  or  ^llOwing  i 
prettrencefor  this'iJtrt<iasron.  The  Methotiisl^',  or  Fpiscopal  Methodi«fs  as 
they  nre  wore  stricily  denonnnatrd,  have  somewhat  over  3000  niirii^tf  rs,  tna 
aboiJt  700,0(X)  conununicants ;  and  ujchide  a  population  ot  about  3,000000. 
The  Presbyterians  embriicjng,  besides  those  properly  so  called,  the  Cunibertand, 
the  .Associate,  the  Reformed,  and  ti»e  Associate  Reloimtd,  Prtsbyteiians,  num- 
ber over 3,700  chmcli*s  or  congregaions,  ami  nearly  350,000  conimuincaBts, 
and  are  estininted  toh.ivo  a  populaliun  of  2,175,000  connected  with  them.  The 
Con^rfgationalists  liove  1300  cliurcliesorcoiigrtgation?,  and  160,000  communi. 
cants;  and  a  population  of  1,400,C00  is  tonipuud  to  beloi»g  to  their  bodJ^ 
ITiey  are  found  principariy  in  NcW  Kngland,  though  200  churches  are  collected 
in  New  York  and  in  the  Western  States.  The  Episcopalians  have  350  chnrch- 
es  or  congregations,  and  etubrace  a  population  of  600,000.  Thear  Dwceeei 
'    •      '    •     --^  th»-our  h  all  the  {States  of  the  Union. 
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nrTROiMTcnoN.* 

1.  What  does  the  term  Historv  compre- 
hend T-t  What  are  the  benefits  to  be  expect- 
ed from  historjr  1  What  causes  It  to  become 
a  aonrce  of  perpeiaal  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment 1  In  what  way  does  history  improve 
our  nnderacandinf  ,  and  enhurge  our  store 
Of  usefnl  knowledge  1  How  does  it  teach 
OS  wisdom  %  What  is  the  pnost  signal  bene- 
Ct  to  be  derived  from  the  record  of  past 
ages  T  What  is  history,  speaking  in  the 
way  of  aphorism  1  What  other  advantages 
result  from  the  study  of  history  1] 

2.  How  is  history  derived  to  usi  What 
■re  its  principal  sonrcesl-fiVhat  four  other 
■ources  are  mentioned  1  what  are  monu- 
ments, and  what  ar»4hey  intended  to  per- 

KLuatel  In  what  way  do  ruins  afford  a 
owledce  of  antiquity?  What  is  said  of 
eoinsi  what  are  tiie  most  celebrated 
marbles  known  1  Wnich  is  the  most  im< 
portant  of  the  Arundelian  Mctrbl/eB^  and 
What  does  it  contain  t] 


GmsKU*  pinnoii. 

How  may  history  be  divided?  How 
many  years  does  ancient  history  include? 
What  is  its  ejctent?  What  does  modem 
history  include?  What  is  its  extent? 
What  Is  the  uame  and  extent  of  the  first 
period  l-lRepeai  this  question  in  every  pe- 
riod.   From  what  aore  the  periods  named?] 

PERIOD  L 

What  is  tl.«  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  What  is  the  first  grand  event  which 
Mstory  preeents?  Why  is  the  scriptural 
account  the  only  one  worthy  of  imiplicit  be- 
lief? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  that  event  as 
there  related  ?-[What  were  the  occurreii- 


eea  of  the  first  three  daysl  What  mm 
done  on  the  fourth  day?  What  on  the 
fifth  wd  sixth?  When,  and  how  was  maa 
cre^  f'd?  Mention  some  of  the  theoriea 
heia  ov  ancient  philosophera  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  is  the  m>inion  of  the  Bramina 
and  the  negroes  of  Congo  on  this  subject? 
What  of  Buifon  and  Darwfai?] 

3.  Where  were  Adam  and  Eve  placedl 
What  was  their  character  and  ^uatkml 
•[What  opinions  have  been  entertained¥fr> 
lative  to  the  situation  of  the  carden  of 
Eden  ?  From  the  account  given  By  Moses, 
where  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  sit- 
uated?] 

4.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  transgression  ?-[What  was  involved  fai 
their  sin  ?  What  was  the  effect  upon  crea- 
tion and  themselves  ?  What  promise  was 
given  in  connexion  with  the  doom  of  the 
serpent?  To  whom  did  it  refer?  What 
was  the  condurion  or  this  scene?] 

6.  When  were  Cain  and  Abel  bom? 
What  crime  did  Cain  commit  ?  What  was 
the  occasiiHi  of  it  ?  What  was  his  punish- 
ment? Where  did  he  dwell  after  this 
event?  For  what  was  his  fiunily  &mous? 
•[When  is  it  suniiosed  the  murder  ot 
Abel  occurred?  whep  was  Beth  bomt 
Why  are  his  descendants  styled  the  child- 
ren of  God?  What  prepared  the  way  for 
the  universal  wickedness  which  soon  pre- 
vailed?] 

6.  What  are  the  next  events  related  by 
the  sacred  historian  ?  What  is  recorded  of 
EnoAi  ?  How  for  is  the  sacred  geneaJogy 
minutely  given ?-[Where  did  Adam  diet 
What  are  the  conjectures  respecting  his 
sepulchre  ?  From  whom  did  the  giants  of 
those  days  descend  ?] 

7.  How  did  God  detevmfaie  to  punish  the 
wickedness  which  soon  prevailed  upon  the 
Earth  ?  How  long  a  space  did  he  give  them 
for  repentance  ?  What  preacher  of  rif  ht- 
eousness  did  he  send  among  them  ?  Why 
were  Noah  and  his  family  exeimMed  from 
tl)e  geoera)  destnictton?    By  what  meana 


*  It  win  be  notieed.  that  the  Maie  oidtr  which  pmrails  tbroufh  the  HistoiT.  is  mesinred  ip  tlw 
gswioirauestioiw-iutdalMt^Nt^  that  part  of  the  arork  wUsh  is  pootsd «• 
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WM  their  deUrennee  accomplish  9d7-n>e- 
■ctib«  the  ark.] 

Diatinguuhed  CKaractert. 
Who  were  the  disdnfuished  characters 
of  this  period  ?-[Wbat  further  oarticnlars 
can  be  given  of  Adam  and  Evef  What  is 
said  of  Jubal  is  fleriplare  1  Who  was  pro- 
Lably  among  the  earliest  civilizers  oi  the 
world  1  In  what  was  Tubal  Cain  an  in- 
structerl  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the 
character  and  history  of  Enoch  t  For  whst 
iK-as  Methuselah  remarluible  1] 

PERIOD  n. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
Tiodi 

1.  In  what  manner  did  God  bring  the  war 
lors  upon  the  earth  1  How  long  were  they 
poured  upon  the  suriace  of  the  ^obel  How 
old  was  Noah  when  he  entered  into  the  ark  1 
Who  went  in  with  him?  How  long  did  he 
remain  there  1  What  was  his  first  act  on 
coming  out  of  the  ark  1  Where  did  he  set- 
tle 1-[How  high  did  the  waters  rise  above 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  1  On 
what  mountain  did  the  ark  rest?  When 
did  they  leave  the  ark?] 

2.  By  what  is  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  in  the  Bible,  of  the  deluge,  confirmed  1 
•{What  nations  have  had  some  traditions 
respecting  it?  What  anecdote  is  related 
on  this  subject  ?  How  is  this  fact  indicated 
by  the  surface  of  the  earth?] 

3.  What  was  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  alter  the  flood?  How  did 
he  confirm  it? 

4.  Why  was  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
subjected  to  a  curse  ?-[What  was  the  age 
of  Noah,  and  how  long  did  he  live  after  the 
flood?] 

6.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  did  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  settle  ?-[What  nations 
were  derived  from  the  immediate  descend- 
anu  of  Shem  ?  What  from  Ham  ?  What 
from  Japheth?]     ' 

6.  Bow  long  after  the  flood  did  all  the 
descendants  of  Noah  speak  one  language  ? 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  diversity  of 
tongues?  What  does  the  name  given  to 
the  city  signify  ?-[Of  what  materials  was  the 
tower  built?] 

7.  Why  must  the  historjr  of  mankind^from 
this  time,  ht  given  in  distinct  nations? 

8.  Which  was  the  oldest  nation?  Where 
and  by  whom  was  Assyria  founded  ?  What 
was  its  capital,  and  by  whom  was  it  built? 
How  l<Mig  did  it  continue  before  it  was  uni- 
ted to  Babylonia  ?-[About  what  time,  and 
by  whom  was  Babylonia  founded  ?  Under 
what  king  was  it  united  to  Assyria?  By 
whom  was  the  seat  of  government  removed 
to  Babylon  ?] 

9.  How  did  Semiramis  sicnalize  her  name? 
-[How  far  did  she  extend  her  conquests  ?] 

10.  By  whom  was  Semiramis  succeeded? 
What  was  his  character,  and  that  orhis 
Miceessors?-[Who  was  the  last  of  the  As- 
•rrian  kings  1] 


11.  How  lar  do  the  records  of  Cktna  ex- 
tend ?  What  different  accounts  are  given 
of  the  foundation  of  this  empire  ?-[Into  bow 
many  dyna/ities  are  the  sovereigns  of  Chhia 
divided?  Who  formed  the  first  dynasty, 
and  how  long  did  it  last  ?  What  is  said  of 
Gu-tu?    WhatofKy-a?] 

12  What  is  the  character  of  the  evAj 
annuls  of  Egypt  1  When,  and  by  whotn  is 
it  supposed  to  have  been  founded?  Wtiat 
four  kingdoms  arose  from  the  division  of 
the  land  among  his  children  ?  What  cir- 
cumstance prevented  the  increase  of  civi- 
lization in  this  empire?  When  did  this 
event  occur,  and  how  Ions  did  it  last  ?-(What 
did  Menes  accomplish  ?  under  whose  reign 
was  the  country  invaded,  and  by  whom  ? 
What  king  of  Thebes  was  worshiiqKd 
under  the  name  of  Mercury?  Why  was 
Tosorthros  styled  Esculapius  ?  What  did 
he  invent  ?] 

Diatinguiahed  Characten. 

Who  were  the  distinctdshed  chaFseten 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  oni- 
nent  ?-[What  is  known  of  Nimrod  1  What 
is  Menes  called  in  Scripture^  and  what  was 
his  character?  What  more  la  said  of  Ninas 
and  Semiramis?] 

PERIOD  HL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  Period 
Third? 

1.  From  whom  were  the  Sebretoa  de> 
scended?  Why,  and  when  tvas  Abrahan 
called  of  God  ?  Why  does  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  instruct  us  in  a  difiTerent  mvj 
from  that  of  all  others  ?  Frona  whom  were 
the  twelve  tribes  into  which  it  was  divided 
named  ?-[ What  is  meant  by  the  calling  « 
Abraham  ?  What  promise  did  God  make 
to  his  descendants  ?  Why  waa  one  fiunily 
thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind? 
To  which  of  Abraham's  chUdren  was  the 

pr.  "       Mdrenof 

Isi  B  Other's 

bl«  lants  call- 

ed ras  Esaa 

th< 

i  Ud  Jacob 

clc  I  he  been 

br  le  occur- 

rei  minister 

to  at  is  the 

ch  s  record 

ed  theprin 

cii 

i  twastha 

coi  I     What 

m(  mt  their 

int -,    — iss?    la 

what  way  did  God  prepare  for  them  a  dei^ 
verer? 

4.  From  whom  were  the  Canaanitea  da 
scended  ?  How  many  nations  did  the  tern 
Ganaanites  hiclude  t-fWhat  did  they  r  ' 
fer  in  consequence  of  the  enrae  (f 
against  their  progenitor  r 
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8b  What  welliellfiC  antlientie  ftccomits 
of  this  people  1  What  judgment  was  inflict- 
ed on  them  fifteen  rears  after  this  event  t 
IPIfhat  change  did  this  effect  in  the  face  of 
tlieir  country  ?-[What  peculiarities  inaric 
Dils  sea.  and  the  adjacent  region  1J 

6.  What  other  events  have  been  trans- 
mitte  J  to  us,  relating  to  this  people,  during 
tlilii  period  1 

7.  IS  the  early  histOTy"  of  Greece  authen- 
tic 1  Where  do  we  find  any  hiformation 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  du- 
ring this  and  the  preceding  period  1  From 
what  event  do  we  date  the  commencement 
of  Greece  1  Who  founded  Sicyon  ?-[Who 
are  the  greater  part  of  the  deities  worship- 
ped b  V  the  Greeks,  supposed  to  be  1  Who 
was  Uranus  1  Who  was  Saturn  1  What  is 
•aid  of  Jupiter?] 

8.  Describe  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece.-[What  is  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Greece,  and  from  what  is  it  derived  1]  i 

9.  When  did  the  other  states  of  Greece 
arise  1  How  lon^  did  the  descendants  of  In- 
achus  retain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Anros  %  Who  founded  a  second  dvnastv  1- 
(When,  and  by  whom  was  the  kingdom 
transferred  to  Mycens  t  Which  were  the 
Oalj  two  States  founded  by  the  native 
Greeks?  When  do  we  find  laws  am<nig 
them  1  How  were  they  governed  previous 
to  that  event?] 

10.  When,  and  how  was  A  d? 
How  did  Cecrops  divide  tli  i  ?- 
[What  did  Athens  afterwar< 

11.  Who  was  the  suecesi  m. 
and  what  event  occurred  di  e  ? 
Who  was  the  third  king  of  lor 
what  is  he  celebrated  ?-|T(  he 
dteluge  of  Deucalion  owei  m- 

portancel    What  event  ot ng 

U10  reign  of  Amphiction  ?] 

12.  Give  an  account  of  the  founding  of 
Corinth. 

13.  By  whom  was  Thebes  founded? 
When  did  Cadmus  introduce  letters  into 
Greece  ?-[Of  what  nation  was  Cadmus  a 
native  ?] 

14.  By  whom,  and  when  was  Lacedae- 
mon  founded?  How  long  did  thh  govern- 
ment continue  in  his  fiuniIy?-[To  what  did 
Che  names  of  Sparta  and  Lacedsmon  pro- 
periv  b^ong  ?   >¥faere  was  this  state  situa^ 

16.  To  what  do  the  events  of  Egypt^  du- 
ring this  period,  chiefly  refer  ?  when  and 
where  did  Nitocris  reign?  Is  any  thing 
known  of  the  other  kings  of  Ecypt,  during 
this  period  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Nitocris  ?  In  what  way  was  Sesostris  dis- 
tinguished?] 

16.  How  long  did  the  second  dynasty  of 
C9bt'na  continue  ?  Of  how  many  emperors 
did  it  consist  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ching-tang,  its  founder  ?  What  anecdotes 
are  related  of  two  of  his  successors?] 

Dietingtdehed  Charaoten, 
Who  were  tHe  disttngaisbed  oharaeters 
in  fhif  period,  tod  Ibr  what  were  they  e«i» 


bnted1-[l«  Rditto  the  priHeipal  ineidaits 
in  the  life  of  Abraham. 

2.  What  hi  known  of  Melchisedee  ? 

6.  What  did  Cecrops  teach  the  Atheni* 
ans? 

6.  Of  how  many  letters  did  the  alphabet 
consist,  which  Cadmus  introduced  inm 
Greece  ?] 

PERIOD  IV. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pa* 
riod? 

1.  What  was  there  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  JeraeUtea  at  this  era?  By 
what  means  did  Moses  effect  their  deliver- 
ance  from  Egypt  ?  How  long  did  they  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  ?  How  iar  were  ttey 
conducted  by  Moses  ?  What  is  the  date  of 
this  event  ?-[Ke]ate  the  first  incident  wliich 
is  mentioned  after  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  ? 
What  other  instances  of  rebellion  against 
God  are  recorded  ?  What  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  them  for  these  sins?  What 
was  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Korah,  Ds* 
than,  and  Abiram?  When  and  how  did  the 
Israelites  begin  their  conquests  ?] 

2.  What  dUd  Joshua  accomplish  for  them  1 
How  long  were  they  governed  by  judges? 
Why  did  they  desire  a  king1*[By  what  mi- 
racle did  Joshua  enter  Canaan  ?  What  fol- 
lowed this  event  ?  Why  were  the  Israelites 
of—  "^^ought  into  bondsge  ?  Who  were  in* 
St  Its  of  delivering  tnem,  on  these  oc- 
ca  ?  What  is  related  of  Gideon?  Of 
Se  ?    Of  Samuel?] 

ho  was  the  first  king  of  Israel? 
W  van  he  anointed,  and  what  was  the 
ctu.  »^v3r  of  his  reign  ?  Who  was  his  rnic- 
cesser  ?  What  was  his  character,  and  the 
state  of  the  nation  under  his  reign?  By 
whom,  and  when  was  the  foundation  of  the 
t *    '^^?-[What  more  is  said  of  Sanl? 

was  the  iate  of  the  Canaanites  t 

urts  were  early  cultivated  amoiu| 
t  HaneJ  What  were  their  princi- 

I  ms?    With  whom  was  Hiram 

c  Lry?-[What  is   related  of  the 

i  of  Sidon  and^Tyre  ?    How  for 

c  -ade  extend?    In  wliat  way  did 

t  ssist  David  and  Solomon  ?] 

i  the  history  of  Greece  pursued 
c  iperiod?    What  was  dtae  for 

i  Ilieseus  ?-[How  was  he  treated 

I  >ns?] 

and  when  did  a  change  take 
I  leir  government  ?-[What  anec- 

ted  of  Codrus  ?  What  office  was 
created  at  his  death  ?] 

8.  Bow  lonf  did  the  fiunily  of  Sysiphus 
reign  in  Cormth  ?  By  whom,  and  when 
was  the  last  kbg  deposed? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  last  great  en- 
terprise of  the  Greeks  ?•[ What  is  said  ol 
the  cause  and  success  of  this  expedition  t_ 
What  games  were  histituled  on  their  ra 
turn?] 

10.  Mention  the  two  wan  which  oceor* 
red  in  Gra«e«  during  this  periocL 
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It.  WiMlif  tlMSioitMlabMUd^venlte 
tlM  anfMli  of  Oreeee  ta  this  periodi 
When  did  k  eommeoce  and  tenDinatel 
WtMt  WW  tiM  coaMquenee  to  Wrojl 
Whr  was  it  undertaken  1-[Where  wns 
Truf  ikuated  I  When,  and  1^  whom  was 
ll  founded  1  Whatwaathecharaeterofthe 
people  1  Rckto  the  circumstancea  of  this 
war.   Who  oftheaurdTora  settled  in  Italy?  J 

12.  When  did  the  war  of  the  HeracUdae 
befini  What  was  the  occaaion  of  iti 
Wtat  was  Uie  result  1 

13.  Whaf  was  the  state  of  Greece  after 
this  event  t 

14.  Who  is  soppoMd  to  have  been  the 
kinf  of  EoTPr  that  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
0ea1-p¥hat  celebrated  work  of  art  was  ac- 
oompUshed  durhif  this  period  1  For  what 
was  Hermes  Trismegfstes  celebrated? 
What  is  aaid  of  Actisanes  1  From  what 
king  of  Egypt  was  the  word  Proteus  de- 
rived tl 

15.  Into  how  many  dynadHf  are  the 
kings  of  Lyoia  divided?  When  did  the 
ilrst  begin  to  reign  ?  For  what  were  the 
LydkMis  celebrated  ?jWho  is  the  supposed 
founder  of  Lydial  Where  was  this  coun- 
try Pttiiated  ?  For  what  were  this  people 
early  remarkable?] 

16.  At  what  time  did  Italy  begin  to  be  a 
kingdom  ?  When  did  .Sneas  arrive  there, 
and  how  did  he  become  connected  with 
their  history?  Which  among  the  early 
kIngdcMns  of  Italy  deserves  attention  ? 
Why  are  these  worthy  of  notice  ?-[What 
reasons  are  there  for  surooraig  that  the 
Eiruaeans  were  a  refined  people  ?  From 
whence  was  Italy  probably  peopled  1  What 
Is  the  stoiy  of  Latmus  and  JBneas  ?] 

J)iMHngui9ked  Ckaraeten. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  charaetera 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  are  the  principal  events  in 
the  Hfo  9f  Moses? 

H  What  was  the  first  city  eonmiered  by 
Joshua  ?  Wliat  more  did  he  do  lor  the  Is- 
faelites?    When  did  he  die  ? 

8.  Relate  the  story  of  Orpheus. 

4.  MThat  poem  appeared  in  thisperioc^ 
and  bv  wliom  waa  it  written? 

&  what  Is  said  of  Samson? 

6.  WhatofSanceniathon? 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  David  as  a 
prince  and  a  poet  ?  How  long  did  he  reign, 
and  when  (Udhedte?]  ^^ 

PERIOD  V. 

Whtit  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
tted? ^ 

1.  What  was  the  clMuracter  of  the  reign  of 
■olomon  ?  What  was  the  most  important 
^  undertaking  of  this  prince  ?  "By  what  was 
he  characterixed  ?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  eins  to  the  Israelites  ?^Dei- 
acHbe  the  Temple.] 


&  When  did 


lleheboam 


begin  to 


What  impevtaol  event  oeeurvad  ^kiftaf 


reipi? 
Wliia 


s«igBt  .W**ike  MngilMiiftf  Jalih— < 
Israel  ever  reunited  ? 

8.  What  IS  the  character  of  the  kfa^s  of 
Israel  during  this  period?  What  n^urfes 
their  history  ?-(What  is  related  of  Jero. 
boam,  their  first  king?  What  of  Zuari% 
OfAhab?  Of  Jehu?  Of  Jehoash?  b 
whose  reign  were  the  ten  tribes  carried  to 
Assyria?] 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  kmgs 
of  Judah  during  this  period?  Why  were 
the  peojie  whmn  they  governed  caUed 
Jews  ?-[What  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of  Je- 
hoshanhat?  What  was  that  of  Ahaxiah? 
What  is  recorded  of  Joash  ?  What  of  Us- 
ziah  and  Jotham  ?} 

6.  What  induced  the  Obsbks  to  adopt  a 
popular  form  of  government?  Who  was 
di8tin||uished  in  this  work  of  reformation? 

6.  when  and  by  wluMn  were  the  poeoi 
of  Homer  introduced  into  Greece  ?  ¥rhat 
was  theur  effect  ?•[ What  is  said  of  Boqier 
and  his  poems  ?]  * 

7.  What  elTect  had  the  peculiar  inatitn- 
tionaofLycurgus  upon  Sparta?  What  was 
the  form  of  government  introduced  by  him? 
What  aimears  to  have  bera  his  a<^  object? 
When  did  this  change  take  place  ?4wfas 
was  Lycurgus?  How  did  he  commoice 
reformation?  What  were  hi^regulaiioas 
respecting  lands,  coins,  and  ibodl  What 
was  a  part  of  the  cerenKmy  at  their  puitlic 
meals?  How  were  the  childr^i  tauj^l 
From  what  is  the  term  laeomc  derived? 
How  did  Lycurgus  ensure  the  observance 
of  these  laws,  ittd  how  long  did  they  con- 
tinue in  force  ?  What  are  some  of  their  de- 
fecta?] 

&  From  what  time  do  the  Olympic  games 
form  a  certain  epoch  in  histoiy  ? 

9.  Where  was  Maobooh?  When  and  bf 
wliam  vas  it  founded  ?  How  long  did  the 
government  continue  in  his  line  ? 

16l  How  long  a  chasm  do  we  find  in  the 
history  of  AsanuA?  What  is  recorded 
respecting  Pul,  one  of  its  last  aovereignal- 
[What  effect  had  the  preacliing  of  Jonah  o« 
the  Ninevitea?] 

11.  Who  was  the  last  of  the  Aanyrian 
monarchsT  What  occurred  durteg  Ul« 
reign?  What  monarchies  arose  cmon  iia 
ruina  ?-[What  was  the  character  ana  fote  of 
Sardaniupalus  ?] 

12.  W>io  were  the  most  considemble  of 
the  kings  of  Eoypt  during  this  perioil  ?• 
[What  IS  recorded  of  Shishak?  What  of 
the  three  others?] 

13.  By  whom  were  the  pHsmoiAim  f»> 
vemed  during  this  period?  WhywaaDids 
obliged  to  flee? 

14.  When  did  Dido  arrive  in  ▲frical 
What  nation  dates  their  history  firom  this 
event  ?  ¥rhere  did  she  fix  her  habitatioci 
How  did  this  nation  afterwards  became 
famous?  What  character  had  this  edooyt 
What  was  the  extent  of  Its  dominion  and 


pqpuktkm  farthe  helgiit  of  ka  splendor  1^ 
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at  Itai^^Menruig  notice  1  wW  was  it  7 
W1m»  were  Roaiuras  and  Remus  V{GUe  an 
account  of  their  early  history  1] 

Jh9tingtMhtd  Characten, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
In  thispenpd,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 1-U*  what  were  the  writings  of  Solo* 
aaon  1  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  when 
did  he  die? 

%  What  is  known  of  the  parentage  and 
circumstances  of  Homer  1  By  what  is  his 
poetry  cluuracterizedl  When  did  his  po- 
ems appear  in  Greece?  Who  arranged 
them  in  their  present  form  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  Hesiod  and  his  poetry  1 

4.  Wily  did  Lycurgus  travel  in  foreign 
countries? 

&  What  was  there  tragical  in  the  death 
of  Dido  1 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  charac- 
er  of  Isaiah.] 

PERIOD  VL 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

1.  When  did  Romulus  commence  the 
building  of  Rome  ?  What  became  of  Re- 
mus 1  Where  was  the  city  situated? 
What  was  its  ef rly  state  T-fWlut  were  the 
circumstances  which  decided  its  situation  1\ 

2.  What  was  the  cliaracter  of  the  regula- 
tiorv  introduced  by  Romulus  7 

3.  What  was  tlie  cause  of  the  Sabine 
war  1  How  long  did  Romulus  reign  ?  By 
whom  was  he  succeeded  ?  When  did  this 
occur  ?-[How  was  neace  produced  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines  ?  What  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  Romulus?  What  was  the 
character  of  Numaand  his  reign?  What 
were  the  names  and  duties  of  the  different 
classes  of  priests  ?] 

4.  Who  was  the  third  king  of  Rome  ? 
When  did  he  begin  to  reisn  ?  What  were 
the  effects  of  hia  warlike  disposition? 
What  was  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
1^  reign  ?-[Describe'^s  combat] 

6.  What  four  other  kings  successively 
irovemed  Rome  ?  For  what  was  each  re- 
markable ?  When  did  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment end  at  Rome  ?-[What  anecdote  is 
related  of  Tullia  ?  What  was  the  occasion 
of  Tsrquin's  expulsion  from  Rome  ?  Who 
was  Brutus,  and  what  part  did  he  take  in 
this  event?] 

6.  What  was  the  form  of  government 
now  introduced  at  Rome  ?  To  whom  was 
the  supreme  authority  committed  ?  In  what 
respect  did  their  power  differ  firom  tRat  of 
kiiws?  Who  were  the  first  c;onsul8?- 
[Wnat  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed against  the  government  ?  What, was  the 
conduct  of  Brutus  on  this  occasion?  In 
wliat  way  was  Rome  saved  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna?  Wltat  incident  led  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  ?] 

7.  Why  and  whjen  dUl  the  Latins  40olare 

r 


war. against  the  Romans?  Whywasitse* 
cessary  to  create  a  dictator?  What  was 
his  authority  ?  How  long  did  it  continne  1 
Why  were  tribunes  created?  How  were 
they  elected?  What  were  the  duties  of 
their  office  ?  To  what  number  were  they 
afterwards  increased?  Whto  may  the 
commencement  of  the  popular  government 
of  Rome  be  dated?  In  what  way  were  the 
liberties  of  Rome  threatened  aboqt  this 
time  ?  How  was  this  danger  averted  ?-[Re- 
peat  the  story  of  Coriolanus  ?] 

8.  What  was  the  stale  of  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period?  What  change 
took  place  in  648  B.  C?  When  and  by 
whom  were  reformations  attempted  ?  How 
was  it  accomplished  ?-rWhat  was  the  cha- 
racter of  Draco  and  his  laws?  What  is 
said  of  Solon  ?    What  were  some  of  his  re- 

gulations  I    What  anecdote  is  related  of 
im?] 

9.  MThat  usurper  appeared  in  660  B.  C.  ? 
How  long  did  he  and  nis  posterity  exercise 
the  supreme  power  ?-[Wnat  arts  were  em-, 
plove^  by  Pisistratus  to  secure  the  favour 
of  (he  people  ?  For  what  was  he  eminent? 
How  was  the  democracy  restored  ?  What 
became  of  Hippias?] 

10.  What  eifect  had  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans  ?  With  what 
nation  were  they  almost  constantly  engaged 
in  war?  When  did  the  first  Messenlan 
war  commence,  and  how  long  dUd  it  con- 
tinue? How  many  other  wars  were  there 
between  them  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
Messenians  ? 

11.  What  wasthe  state  ofthe  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  the  commencement  of  tms  peri- 
od ?  During  whos^  reign  dUd  this  event  oc- 
cur?-[What  was  the  cause  of  the  takingi^f 
Samaria  by  Sahnanazar  ?  What  became  of 
the  Israelites  ?  Who  were  the  Samaritans? 
Why  were  the  ten  tribes  destroyed  as  a 
nation?] 

12.  what  was  tlie  state  ofthe  kingdom  of 
JVDAH  after  the  commencement  of  this  pe- 
riod ?  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
taken  ?-[What  were  the  characters  of  the 
last  kincs  of  Judah  ?] 

13.  When  did  the  seventy  years  captivitf 
commence?  Under  what  king  did  this 
event  occur  ?-[What  took  place  in  the  reign 
ofZedekiahl] 

II.  When,  and  under  what  king,  were 
the  Jews  permitted  to  return  to  their  na 
tive  land  ?  Who  were  tlieir  leaders  ?  Di<l 
their  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  meet 
with  success?  When  was  it  completed? 
How  did  they  c^ebrate  this  event  T-fWhat 
effect  had  adversity  on  many  of  the  Jews  ?] 

15.  Into  how  many  kingdoms  was  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  empire  divided  on  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus  ?  Which  is  the  first  in  or- 
der ?  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Nineveh  ? 
Whst  is  the  date  of  this  event  ?  Who  are 
some  of  his  successors?  By  whom  was 
this  kingdom  destroyed?  What  became  oi 
Belshazzar?  When  did  this  occur  ?-[Wha2 
is  recorded  of  Sennacherib?  What  was 
there  remarkable  ia  the  life  of  Nebuchad- 
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Mlkmt^  B«w  did  Bebhanar  beeome  pe- 
eoHar^  hitunonsT  Relate  the  circoin* 
aOuicea  of  the  takiikf  of  Babylon  t] 

16.  Uow  kMif  did  Babtlom  continue  a 
aepantte  kingdomi  Who  waa  ita  firat 
king  T  When,  and  br  whom  waa  it  annex 
ed  to  NineTen  HDid  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  occur  during  the  reign  of  Nabonaa- 
aar?] 

ir.  Which  waa  the  last  hi  ord(  the 
kingdoma  which  conatituted  the  »nd 
empire  of  Aaavrial  What  waa  1  rtr 
atate  of  thia  kingdom  1    Who  w  eir 

firat  king,  and  when  was  he  electe  ow 

did  the  kingdom  of  the  Medea,  an<  \a- 
ayrian  empire,  become  united  i  tiat 
of  Peraia?>[From  wlioffl  were  th(  lea 
deacended?    What  waa  the  eail;         ital 

of  thia  empire  1    What  was  the  ftt >- 

joeet  7  How  did  the  Scythians  obtain  a  re< 
aidence  in  Medial  How  were  they  de- 
atroyed  1  Who  waa  king  of  Media  at  thia 
timet  In  what  war  did  ne  engage  1  For 
what  waa  the  last  battle  remarkable  1  Row 
dkl  Cyrua  become  king  of  Media  and  Per- 
aial) 

la  What  ia  the  date  of  Cyrua  the  Great  t 
What  waa  the  atate  of  FmiaiA,  befbre  and 
after  hiareisnl  Wliatwaa  the  character 
oiCjmial  what  waa  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pedition againat  the  Scvthians  1  By  whom 
waa  he  aucceededl  What  did  he  add  to 
the  empire  1  Who  waa  hia  succeasorl 
How  many  years  B.  C.  waa  this  event?- 
[Flrom  whom  were  the  inhabitants  of  rer- 
aia  deacended  1  What  incident  relating  to 
their  earlv  history  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture 1  What  waa  the  education  of  Cyrua  1 
How  waa  he  affected  by  a  viait  to  the  court 
of  his  grand- &ther  Aatyages  1  Wliat  is  re- 
lated of  his  conduct  ttiere  t  How  did  he 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Babylon  1  How 
kmg  did  he  reign  over  thia  vast  empire 
alone  1  How  lone  did  the  Egyptiana  re- 
main under  the  Persian  yoke  1  By  what 
atratagem  did  Cambyses  enter  Egypt  t  In 
whose  reign  did  the  Jews  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple 1] 

19.  What  is  said  of  the  dynasUes  of  Lydia 
doling  thia  oeriod  1  For  what  waa  Croesus 
celebrated?  By  wliom  waa  hia  Idngdom 
conanered  ?-fWhat  occurred,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, in  the  oonteat  between  Cyrua  and 
CrtBsus?] 

20.  By  whom  waa  Egyptgoi^emed  during 
thia  period  ?  When  ,was  %ypt  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  king  of  Persia  l^fwnat  is 
said  of  Sahbaeuni  Of  Tharacal  What 
connexion  had  Pharaoh  Necho  with  the 
Jewiah  historv?  What  waa  the  end  of- 
Paammenitusi] 

DiatinguUhed  Charaeten. 

Who  were  the  distinguished  charactera 
of  thia  period,  and  for  what  were  they  emi- 
nent ?-[l.  What  ia  the  &ble  respecting  the 
dteth  of  Romulus  ? 

2.  Where  waa  Sappho  bom,  and  where 
didahellottriah?  whatiaher  atoryf  IVur 
wtwt  have  herpoema  baen  admf  rad  f 


5.  When  did  Xtoa  fhoxHhl  Bfirtart 
did  he  acquire  a  high  reputaiiail  Whai 
waahianrafaialconditkMi?  What  waa  th« 
occaaion  of  hia  death  ? 

4.  What  more  iaaaid  of  Sokml 

6.  Where  waa  Ttialea  bom?  In  what 
aciences  waa  be  eminent?  When  did  ka 
die,  and  how  old  waa  he  ? 

6.  What  is  related  of  the  death  o.  Oy. 
ma? 

7.  WhatwastheehaiteterofAnacreon, 
and  his  writings  ? 

&  For  what  waa  Pythagoras  C6lebr»> 
ted?] 

PERIOD  vn. 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe^ 
riod? 

1.  When,  and  under  what  king^  did  the 
Peraians  invade  Greece  ?  What  waa  the 
size  of  their  fleet  and  army  ?  Where  <fid 
they  meet?  Who  auccessfiilly  opposed 
them  there  ?  What  was  the  losa  on  each 
side  ?  What  ia  the  date  of  thia  event  ?• 
[What  waa  the  cauae  of  this  war  ?  Where 
was  Marathon  situated  ?  How  did  Miltiadea 
becmne  aole  commander?  To  what  wia 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  owing?  What 
treatment  did  he  afterwards  receive  from 
his  countrymen?  With  what  did  Greece 
abound  at  this  time?  What  is  related  of 
Themistocles  ?  What  was  his  character? 
How  did  he  behave  under  the  ungrateful 
treatment  of  his  countrymen  If 

2.  Who  prosecuted  the  war  againat 
Greece?  what  celebrated  battlea  were 
fought  in  the  early  part  of  this  war  ?  What 
is  the  date  of  these  battles?  Who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  defendins  their 
country?  What  was  the  size  of  Xerxea* 
army  ?  How  long  wa^  thia  army  resisted 
at  the  pass  of  ThermopylSB  ?  By  how  many 
men?  Whi^was  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians  ?  ,  Was  their  progress  finally 
arrested?  How  did  the  Persians  treat 
Athena  ?-[What  anecdotea  are  related  to 
show  the  character  of  Xerxes  ?  What  ci- 
tiea  reftised  to  send  the  token  of  homage 
to  tlie  Persian  king?  Who  waa  Leonidaa. 
and  where  cUd  he  meet  the  Persianat 
What  reply  did  he  give  Xerxes  when  he 
demanded  his  arms  f  Describe  the  battle 
which  enaued.  What  waa  the  success  ol 
the  Athenian  fieet?  Who  commanded  itY 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  on  wit' 
nessing  this  defeat?  Describe  tlie  battle 
of  Platsa.  When  was  the  Persian  fieet  de- 
stroyed ?] 

3.  Did  Xerxes  make  an  v  ftirther  attempts 
Don  Greece  ?     What  became  of  him  Y 

what  was  the  state  of  tiie  military  gkNry  of 
the  Greeks  ?  What  waa  tlie  cauae  of  their 
prosperity  ?    Who  was  Cimon  ? 

4.  when  did  he  commence  his  mUtCary 
career  ?  What  were  his  successes  agmbiat 
the  Peraians  ?-|H6w  long  did  the  military 
gldry  of  the  Greeks  continue  ?  Wliat  waa 
the  treatment  which  Cimon  received  firom 
VseomtrynaA?   b  what  way  did  he  im- 
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r.  OfwlMeeimtiyitMloentMaimtlvet 
Whal  WBB  hit  earlT  occupation  1  Wlutt 
mahUi  character  1  Wtar  was  he  condemn- 
ed to  die  1    What  waa  hiB  beUefl 

&  Under  what  circumatancea  did  Thu- 
erdidea  write  hia  liiatory  of  the  Peloponne- 
itan  warl  What  are  the  pecoliantiea  of 
hiaatylel 

9.  Where  was  Hippocrates  bom  1  How 
did  he  acquire  tlie  luiowledce  of  medicine? 

10.  What  more  can  you  oay  of  Xeno> 
pHonl] 

PERIOD  vm. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

!.  What  was  tl  at 

the  commencemc  \h 

what  nation  is  t  II 

What  waa  the  ci  r? 

How  did  PhiUp  t1 

Who  roused  the  i  i  ? 

Wlien  waa  the  bi  w 

were  the  Greelcs  w 

did  Philip  oi>tain  y- 

<mic  council  3    Fi  li- 

l^ic  derived  ?    ^  of 

the  success  of  hia  at 

ejqpedition  was  PI  le 

time  <Kf  hia  death 

2.  When  did  All  p, 
snter  Greece  1  '  il 
[Bow  old  was  he  1 1 
What  is  said  of  1  >e 

his  intenriew  wiu.  ^.w_.^» ^  ..as 

the  result  of  his  consulting  the  oracle  at 
Delphos  1  Did  he  retain  possessKm  of  the 
Grecian  states  without  an  effort  1]  ^ 

3.  When  did  Alexander  invade  Iftrsial 
How  old  was  be  1  What  was  the  size  of 
his  anny  1  What  countries  did  he  conquer  1 
How  long  was  he  in  conquering  them? 
Where,  and  how  did  he  die  7  what  was 
bis  character  H Where  was  his  first  bat- 
tle with  the  Persians  fought?  What  was 
the  fruit  of  this  victonr  t  where  was  the 
next  encounter?  What  was  the  conse- 
quence to  the  Persians?  How  did  he  em- 
ptov  himself  firom  this  time  to  the  battle  of 
Ajrbelal  What  is  said  of  this  battle?  What 
more  did  he  accomplish?  What  instances 
of  amiable  feelins  are  recorded  of  him?] 

4.  How  were  ue  possessions  of  Alexan- 
der divided,  immediately  after  his  death  ? 
How  were  they  afterwards  divided  ?  Which 
was  the  most  powerful  of  these  divisions  7 
-[How  did  Alexander's  family  become  ex- 
tinct?! 

6.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
states,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ?  What 
and  when  wa8  the  last  effort  made  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  Ubertyl-rWhat  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  Demosthenes?  In 
what  respect  did  he  differ  from  Phocion  ? 
What  was  the  character  and  death  of  Pho- 
don  ?  What  prevented  the  success  of  the 
Ach«an  league  ?] 

«.  What  was  soon  to  be  the  fate  of  Mace- 
dODltaodOrft^ce?    When  did  Macedonia 


bscooie  subject  to  the  Romansl  WImi^ 
.and  bvwhomwas  Greece  subdued?  WfeM 
was  the  pretext  for  attacking  Greece  ?  Urn- 
der  what  name  did  Greece  become  «  pro* 
vince  of  Rome?-[What  was  the  occasioa 
of  introducing  the  Romans  into  Oreecef 
What  was  the  result  to  Blacedonia,  and 
their  last  king,  Perseus?  What  was  the 
fate  of  Corinth  ?  In  what  year  did  this  oc- 
cur ?  What  other  event  renders  this  year 
important?  Whatissaidof  Philopoemoii? 
WhatofNabis?] 

7.  Wliat  was  the  situation  of  R<»ib  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  ? 

8.  What  nations  did  the  Romans  easfly 
subdue  ?  Against  whom  did  they  then  tum 
their  arms?  How  long  were  they  enga|^ 
in  this  war  ?  Wliat  nation  did  they  subju* 
gate  in  the  mean  time  ?  [What  was  us 
country  of  the  Samnites )  What  remarl» 
ble  instance  of  bravery  occurred  during  the 
war  with  this  nation  ?  What  incident  in  ths 
war  with  the  Latins  shows  the  sternness  of 
Roman  virtue  ?] 

9.  What  roortificatitm  did  the  Roman  army 
experience  during  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites? When  were  they  subduedl  WbMt 
nation  shared  their  fate  ?-[Relate  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans?} 

10.  When  were  the  Romans  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Tuscans  ?  What  general  de* 
feated  them?  What  was  the  most  impor- 
tant war  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
this  time  ?  How  did  Pyrrhus  become  en* 
gaged  with  the  Romans?  What  was  the 
success  of  his  attack  on  them  ?  When  cfid 
all  Italy  submit  to  the  Romans  }-rWhat 
anecdote  illustrates  the  ambition  of  Prr- 
rhus  ?  To  what  was  he  indebted  for  bis 
first  successes  in  Italy?  Wliat 'was  his 
fortune  iu  Sicily  ?  What  instance  of  gene- 
rosity is  mentioned  ?  What  was  the  contfi- 
tion  of  the  States  of  Italy  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  ?] 

11.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Punic  war?  When  did  it  commence? 
How  long  did  it  last?  What  exception  is 
mentioned  to  the  genend  success  of  the 
Romans?  What  reasons  were  tliere  kr 
supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  their  naval  engagements  ?  Where 
was  the  principal  scene  of  this  war  ?  On 
what  terms  did  the  Carthaguiians  conclude 
a  peace  ?-rWhat  was  the  object  of  both 
nations?  What  was  the  success  of  the 
naval  engagements?  What  orders  were 
given  to  Regulus  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  re- 
turn home  ?  How  were  the  Cartliaginians 
enabled  to  defeat  him?  In  what  way  did 
he  show  uncommon  devotedness  to  his 
country  ?  What  was  the  pondii  ion  of  Sicily 
after  this  war?] 

12.  How  long  did  the  peace  between 
Rome  and  Cartna^e  continue  ?  Over  whal 
nation^  did  the  Roman  arms  triumph  f 
How  often  had  the  temple  of  Janus  bec« 
shut  since  the  foundation  of  the  city  ?  How 
did  the  Romans  employ  themselves  during 
this  hiterval?-rWhat  was  the  cause  of  th« 
war  with  the  lUyTians  and  Gauls  ?) 
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15.  Jkm  did  the  GUtiii«iH 
tliis  iMWHi  of  peacel  How 
eouU  runic  wwr  coiniB«iiced 
Oie  lender  in  tikis  war )  W 
war  couittienoe,  «ud  how  loni 
Where  was  the  war  at  first 
WUb  wliat  sueeess  I  Why  v 
«b%ed  lA  leave  Italy?  Wliat 
detl  tlie  fate  of  the  warl  On 
did  the  Cartltafiaians  obtai 
[Wiiat  oatb  ilid  fUiinibal  take  « 
wliat  was  his  character  and 
scribe  the  course  of  Hannibal 
to  Italy.  How  ot<l  was  he.  ai 
the  number  of  his  troops)  ' 
were  lost  by  the  Romans? 
the  circuraAtances  of  the  batti 
What  |s  said  of  Paulus  ^mtlii 
causes  can  you  attribute  the  i 
cess  of  Hannibal  I  Under  wh 
Romans  again  victorious  1  Bji 
did  Fabius  conduct  the  war  pi 
Who  reduced  8|«ain?  What 
of  Asdruball  Why  did  Scip 
war  into  Africa?  What  wast 
of  Scipiol  What  was  the  km 
thaf  iiiians  at  the  battle  of  Zi 
more  is  said  of  Hannibal  ?  V 
second  Punic  war  end  1} 

14.  What  other  victories  w 
by  the  Romans  ?-[What  was  1 
Philip  called?] 

lo.  What  war  commenced 
What  was  the  result  of  this 
was  the  cause  of  it  ?    What  wi 
quence  of  these  sueeesses  to  1 

16.  What  is  said  of  the  go 
SiotLT?  With  what  nation  wi 
quently  at  war  ?  When  were 
under  the  Roman  sway?-[Wl 
circumstances  of  the  early  m 
this  island?  By  whom  was  syr 
ed?  Who  established  a  tyran 
ment  there?  What  was  the 
his  successor,  Dionysins  tli 
Who  eflfected  his  first  banishi 
his  second  ?  By  whom  was  thi 
Wliat  interestmg  anecdote  i 
with  thA  taking  of  this  city  ?] 

17.  When,  and  under  what 
the  kinsdom  of  Sybia  arise 
ance?  To  whom^lid  it  fall  oi 
vision  of  Alexander's  empin 
Seleucus  obtain  it?  Whatwi 
reigns  of  this  kingdom  called 
was  Syria  settled?  What  do 
the  kings  of  Syria  from  the  Bil 

IB.  How  did  Seleucus  obtaii 
of  Macedonia?  What  prevei 
taining  it?*[Who  was  the  suci 
-eucus,  and  what  is  related  of 
.s  said  of  Antiochus  Theos  ?  * 
between  him  and  Antiochus 
Relate  the  principal  events  o 
What  occurred  during  the  re 
eus  Philopater?  What  was 
of  the  death  of  his  succesfw 
Xpipluuies?  What  is  saiil  of 
VBTStans  during  lai*  nsriod  ?] 
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6.  Where  did  EneUd  lire,  and  where  did 
Aefloorishl  ForwhatwasbediatiMaieh- 
edi 

7.  When  aod  where  did  TbeocrkuaMvel 
What  waa  the  character  of  hia  writhiga  1 
What  waa  the  caaae  of  hia  death  1 

8.  Of  what  country  waa  Zeno  a  native  1 
What  influenced  him  to  derote  hia  life  to 
philoaophy?  Where  did  he  delirer  hia  in- 
atmctions  1    What  waa  hia  character  and 


d.  In  what  way  did  Archhnedea  aaaiat  in 
defending  the  city  ef  S^racuae,  when  he- 
aiefed  by  the  Roniana?) 

PERIOD  DL 

What  ia  the  name  and  extent  of  thia  pe- 
riod 1 

1.  What  waa  the  atate  of  the  iZomttn  peo- 
ple hi  thia  and  aeveral  aucceedinc  periods  1 
When  wma  Carthage  conqoered  by  the  Ro- 
BMial  Hfw  long  waa  the  warl  Who 
were  the  affireasora?  What  waa  the  reauU 
to  Carthi«e  aa  a  city  and  nation  1-[What 
meaaurea  did  the  Carmaginiana  take  to  pre* 
▼ent  thia  war  1    What  demanda  were  made 
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B.  C.  1  What  waa  the  occaaion  of  the 
death  of  Tiberiua  Gracchua?  Why  waa 
hia  brother  Caiua  Gracchoa  obnoxious  to 
the  nobleal  What  waa  hia  <ate1-[Who 
were  the  Gracchi  1  What  ia  related  of  her  1 
What  circumstance  occasioned  the  death 
of  Tiberius?  What  was  Ike  chardfeter  of 
Caiua  Gracchus  1  To  what  were  these  tu- 
mults a  prelude  1} 

i.  What  were  the  conouests  of  the  Ro- 
nana  abroad  about  this  tmie?  When  did 
the  war  wteh  Jugurtha  commence  and 
•loael  How  many  of  the  Numidian  army 
were  slain  1  What  became  of  Jugiirthal 
What  Roman  generals  commanded  in  thia 
war?-[Wl»o  waa  Jisorthal  How  did  he 
obtain  the  crown  of  liuraidial  What  was 
the  state  of  the  war  when  Marina  succeeded 
to  the  command  1  What  was  the  character 
of  Marius  1  How  did  he  obtain  poaseaaion 
of  Jugurtha?] 

6.  bi  what  war  were  the  Romans  again 
engaged  under  Marius  ?  What  waa  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Social  war?  What  waa  the 
reaoltofthls  war? 
.  6.  When  did  the  Mithridatic  war  com- 
mence? Where  had  SyOa  distinguished 
himaein  Why  waahiaappefaitmenttothia 
•gpedjtion  the  canwof dreadfiddiaaaMioni 


taiRoRMf  Ooiw  long  was  SyllaabienLamt 
what  waa  hi^  8Ucceaa?-[Wbo  waa  Mnhrf- 
datesL  and  ov^r  what  ciuntriea  did  he  ez-> 
tend  nia  dominion  t  What  wore  hia  mean* 
for  currying  on  a  war  with  Rome  I  Oa 
what  pretence  did  the  Romana  attack  l^u  1 
Who  waa  Sylla  and  what  was  his  character  1 
Whh  what  act  of  cruelty  did  Mllhridate« 
commence  tlua  war  ?  what  waa  the  suc- 
cess of  the  two  battles  wluch  ancceeded? 
Why  did  both  parties  desire  a  cessation  of 
arms?] 

7.  When  did  the  contentim  between  Ma- 
rhia  and  Sylla  begin?  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  9y Ua  when  recalled  to  Rome  ?  How 
did  he  enter  the  city  ?  What  was  hia  suc- 
cess? Why  dM  Srlla  return  faito  AaiaT 
What  occurred  during  his  absence  ?-[Who 
was  Cinna,  and  what  waa  his  character  ?] 

8.  Was  Sylla  victorious  in  Asia?  What 
was  Ms  conduct  on  his  return  to  RomeY 
-[By  whom  was  the  army  headed  which 
opposed  SyHa?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  this  battle?  With  what  purposes  did 
Sylla  rater  Rome  ?  How  &r  ad  he  extend 
the  work  of  destruction?] 

9.  How  was  Sylla  enabled  to  simx»rt  this 
violence?  When  did  this  dictatorsnip  com- 
mence and  how  long  did  it  last  ?  After  this 
time  what  was  the  government  of  Rome  1 
What  was  the  character  of  SyDa'a  dictator^ 
ship  7    How  were  the  Romans  freed  irom 

th-" ' •  ?    What  motives  led  hhn  to  re- 

lii  lis  authority  ?-[Wh8t  more  ia  re- 

lai  en?! 

It  waa  the  sittuition  of  Stria  un- 
til ne  a  province  of  Rome  ?  When 
di  rent  occur  ?-[Who  were  the  first 
tvi  9  Seleucids  of  the  preaent  erm, 
ax  is  scdd  of  them  ?  Who  succeed- 
ed •>"»  ^iM  occurred  in  his  reign  ?  Why 
dia  the  Sjrrians  exclude  the  Seleucida 
from  the  throne  ?  How  did  thev  accom- 
plish it?  Who  reigned  after  Tigranes? 
Who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province  ?! 

11.  What  was  effected  for  the  Jaws  by 
the  brothers  of  Judas  Maccabaeus?  What 
was  aecomtiUshed  by  John  RvrcaanaY 
For  what  was  he  celebrated?  When  and 
bow  long  did  he  reign  ?  What  twc  ofiices 
were  united  in  lum  and  continued  in  his 
family?  By  what  appellation  are  his  de- 
scendanto  dlstinguisned?-[What  more  is 
said  of  Hyrcanus  ?  Who  was  Aristobohu^ 
and  what  is  recorded  of  him?] 

12.  What  waa  the  state  of  Eotpt  dnrinf 
this  period?  How  many  cities  dHd  thess 
states  include  ?-[What  was  the  first  Ptolemy 
of  this  period  called?  What  was  his  ehs- 
raetor  ?  Who  was  his  successor,  and  what 
is  recorded  of  him  7] 

13.  What  was  the  situation  of  PxsnnA 
during  this  period  I  Who  were  its  prin- 
cipal sovereigns  ?-[Ou  what  occasion  wers 
the  Chinese  first  known  to  appearabroadl] 

Diatingviahod  C^raeUn. 

Who  were  the  distjngnishfld  chsnwtMBi 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  wtrs  tlitf 
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It  Ml*  Itelite  the  principal  pirpum- 
I  in  the  life  of  PblTbhis.    What  his- 


wnlnontHl'  Iteltte  the 

(MMices  in  the  life  of  Pol. 

1017  cttd  lie  write;  and  what  is  its  cliarac- 

terl 

2.  When  did  ApoHodorua  flo-^jisb,  and 
what  did  he  write  1 

3.  Of  what  kind  of  writinc  was  Lncilins 
the  founder  1  What  is  md  of  him  by 
BtaekweU  Y 

4.  What  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Ma- 
rias 1] 

PERIOD  X. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riodi 

1.  What  was  the  state  «f  Rome  at  the 
conunenceuient  of  this  period  1  What  dis- 
linfuishcd  character  made  his  appearance 
at  wis  time  1  What  was  his  first  military 
enterprise,  and  how  was  it  rewarded? 
What  were  his  next  exploits  ?.[What  ap- 
peared from  (tia  time  to  be  his  object? 
Wtiat  advantages  did  Ciesar  possess  for  ob- 
taining office  and  popularity  f  What  remark 
was  made  of  him  by  Cicero  1] 

2.  What  contentions  broke  out  fSter  4he 
death  of  Syllal  How  were  they  termina- 
ted 1-[Wliat  was  the  occasion  of  the  war 
between  Catulus  and  Lepidus  1  What  was 
the  result?  Who  was  Sertorius?  What 
was  the  origin  of  his  War?  By  whom  was 
it  terminated?  Relate  the  cause,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  Servile  war.] 

3.  Which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  in  which  Rome  was  ever  engaged  1 
Bjr  what  means  had  Mithridates  rendered 
himself  formidable  to  the  Roman  power  ? 

^  By  whom  was  he  defeated?  To  what 
^ere  his  successes  afterwards  owing?  By 
what  general  wag  this  powerful  enemy 
finally  subdued?  When  did  the  war  ter- 
minate l-FHow  long  was  Mithridates  the 
enemy  of  Rome  ?  How  was  he  enabled  to 
maintain  so  long  a  contest?  By  what 
means  had  Pompey  acquired  his  populari- 
ty? Why  did  not  this  great  autnority 
which  was  given  him  by  the  people,  render 
him  dangerous  to  their  liberties  ?  Relate 
Ihe  events  of  tliis  war.  What  was  the  Ikte 
«f  Mithridates?]  ^ 

4.  Afler  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  what 
did  Pompey  accompfish  ?  When,  and  how 
ftid  he  enter  Rome?- [What  nations  did 
Pompejr  make  experience  the  power  of 
Rome  m  tf  lis  expedition  ?  What  is  eaid  of 
his  trhmiph  ?  What  was  the  amount  of 
treasures  carried  to  Rome  ?  Was  the  real 
prosperity  of  Rome  increased  by  these  vie* 
tories?] 

6.  Who  was  Sergius  Catiline  ?  By  what 
is  he  rendered  conspicuous  ?  How  was  his 

6 reject  frustrated  ?  What  became  of  Catl- 
ne  ?  What  gave  Cicero  so  much  renown  ? 
6.  What  was  the  occasion  of  Pompey's 
contention  with  Crassus?  For  what  was 
Cnsar  aspiring  ?  How  did  he  endeavour  to , 
•ecomplish  Ms  object  ?  What  arose  out  of 
thisonbn?  When  did  this  occur  ?  How 
vtre  the  power  and  popularity  of  G«sar 


strengthened?   What effbet had th«  trlai» 
virate  on  the  liberties  of  Rome  ? 

7.  How  did  these  three  individuals  oivkto 
the  empire  ?  Of  what  ba^  acts  was  Cnsar 
guilty  before  he  departed  to  his  govern 
ment  ?  On  what  pretext  was  this  accom- 
plished ?  By  whom  was  he  recalled  from 
exile  ?-[What  was  the  character  of  Cicero  1 
How  was  his  banishment  acxomplished ) 
When,  and  why  was  he  recalled  by  Ponv 
pey?] 

8.  Of  what  country  was  Cssar  the  go 
vemor?  How  did  he  conduct  himself 
there  ?  When  did  he  invade  and  subdue 
Britain  ?-[Give  an  account  of  his  ctMiquests 
during  the  nine  years  he  remained  governor 
of  Gaul.] 

9.  What  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate  I 
To  what  diu  Csesar  and  Pompey  aspire  after 
this  eVent?  What  was  the  comparativa 
strength  of  each  ?  What  was  tho  result  of 
the  ambition  of  these  two  individuals? 
Where  did  they  meet  in  baUle  ?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  Pompey  and  his  army  ? 
What  is  the  date  of  this  event ?-[Wbat 
propositions  were  made  by  Cssar  to  the 
senate  before  he  turned  his  arms  agahisl 
his  counti7  ?  Why  did  they  not  comply 
with  them?  What  circumstances  are  men- 
tioned respecting  Caesar's  entrance  into 
Italy?  What  was  his.  reception  there? 
Where  did  Pompey  go?  How  long  was 
Caesar  in  subduingSjpam  ?  To  what  offices 
was  he  chosen  ?  what  was  the  situation  of 
Pompey's  army  ?  Where  did  the  opposing 
armies  first  meet  ?  What  was  the  result  I 
What  anecdote  is  related  to  illustrate  the 
cliaracter  of  Caesar  ?  Where,  was  their 
next  meeting?  What  was  the  difference  ' 
in  the  respective  armies  ?  What  detormin* 
ed  the  fate  of  the  battle  ?  What  was  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  Caesar  ?  How  were  tha 
vanquislied  treated  by  him?  Relate  the 
tragical  fate  of  Pompey  ?] 

10.  By  what  means,  and  when,  did  Egvpt 
become  a  Roman  province  ?  Whom  did  he 
subdue  two  years  after  this?-[What  indu- 
ced  Caesar  to  engage  on  the  side  of  Cleopa> 
tra?  How  did  he  convey  the  report  of  the 
reduction  of  Phamaces  to  Rome?] 

11.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Caasar  to 
hasten  to  Rome  ?  Who  had  taken  imavEM 
in  Ainca?  What  was  the  result?  Whea 
did  Caesar  return  in  triumph  to  Rome  % 
How  did  he  obtain  the  &vour  of  the  peo- 
ple? What  honours  and  titles  were  be* 
stowed  upon  him?-[Relate  the  story  of 
Cato.] 

12.  When,  and  why  did  Caesar  go  agahi 
into  Spain  ?  What  was  his  succefs  ?  To 
what  did  he  now  turn  his  attention  ?  How 
did  he  use  his  power  V  What  did  he  ac- 
complish? 

13.  How  and  when  was  his  brilliant  course 
ended?  What  was  the  cause  of  this  con- 
spiracy against  him?-lAs  Caesar  possessed 
the  power,  why  was  it  supposed  that  ho 
wished  the  title  of  king  ?  By  whom  was  tha 
conspiracy  headed  ?  Was  there  any  rea^ 
mm  for  .«nppo«iiig  that  Brutqa  would  not 
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lMl««bMB«MCedinht  Mention  the  pur- ] 
f  iculmra  of  tlie  cfeuh  of  Cassar.  How  many 
Htvs  were  sacrificed  before  Caesar  reach* 
•(I  Ilia  elevation  1  By  what  is  the  darkness 
of  his  character  relieved  1J 

14.  What  peculiar  state  of  things  was 
produced  by  the  death  of  Ciesarl  What 
obliged  the  consphrators  to  Heel  When 
waa  the  second  triumvirate  formed?  Of 
whom  did  it  consist  1  What  stipulation 
did  they  make  among  themselves  7-[Who 
suflTered  lu  consequence  of  this  stipula- 
tion?] 

15.  What  engaaement  tockpbee  at  Phi- 
Hpni,  which  decided  the  fate  oi  the  empire  7 
when  did  it  occur  7  By  whom  vras  it  won  7 
What  effect  )um1  this  battle  on  Roman  liber- 
trl  How  did  Brutus  and  Cassius  escape 
die  hands  of  their  enemies  7-[How  was 
this  battle  lost  by  the  republicans  7  How 
was  Brutus  affected  by  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius 7  Why  did  Brntos  take  the  field  again  7 
What  was  his  fate  7  What  were  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  Octavius  1  How  did  he  gain 
his  popularity  7] 

lo.  In  what  way  did  Octaviua  and  An- 
thony employ  themselves,  after  they  had 
banished  Lepidus  7-[Who  had  been  admit- 
ted into  a  share  of  power  and  possessions  of 
the  triumvirate  7  How  was  he  disposed  of  7] 

17.  What  was  the  consequence  of  Antho- 
ny** summoning  the  queen  of  E^rpt  to  an- 
swer for  her  disaffection  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment? What  were  the  immediate 
.  .,  ---  la- 

to 
of 
1? 
tat 

S? 

as 
lid 
lat 
as 
Lie 
Lis 
battle?] 

ta  What  was  now  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  7  What  was  Octavius  called  7 
What  waa  his  power?  In  what  way  did 
he  almost  efliuse  the  memory  of  his  former 
eruelties  ?  For  what  was  his  reign  remark- 
able ?  What  is  the  most  important  event 
which  ever  took  place  in  our  world  ?-[At 
vrhit  peculiar  crisis  did  our  Saviour  appear  ? 
Waa  the  administration  of  AucTistQS  favour- 
able to  liberty?  Why  was  an  absolute 
government  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Rome  7  What  offices  and  titles  did  Augus- 
tus take  7  Through  whose  advice  did  he 
retain  his  usurped  authority  7  Of  what  was 
Mecsnas  a  patroii?  What  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Augustus?  How  long  was  his 
reign?  For  what  purpose  were  the  few 
vtars  in  which  he  was  enga^wd  carried  on  ? 
What  was  the  most  serious  disaster  he  ex- 
peiienced  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  domes- 
He  Ufe.  When  and  where  did  he  die  7) 
1ft  Whj  e«i  Uttls  be  said  nspeeUnf 


other  Bstions  during  this  period?    What    , 
was  the  state  of  the  Asraonean  dynasty  s4 
this  time  7    When  antl  how  was  Antipaier 
placed  upon  the  throne  ?-[What  became  of 
Aristobiuus  7] 

^.  When  did  Herod  the  Great  become 
king  of  Jndea?  Who  was  he,  and  wiuft 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  ?-[Wbat  oc- 
currences of  his  rewB  are  noticed?] 

21.  What  kings  of  the  Lagidae  family  oc- 


riod  7  With  whom  did  it  end  ?  How  loo^ 
had  they  reigned  in  Esypl?  How  vras  M. 
governed  afterwards  ?-[ what  waa  the  lus- 
tory  of  Cleopatra,  before  the  arrlTal  of 
Anthony  in  E^^?  What  is  said  of  her 
personal  appearance  and  manners  ?  What 
IS  related  of  her  by  Pliny  7  Mentkm  the 
remaining  circumstances  of  her  history.] 

22.  What  is  said  of  Parthia,  during  thia 
period  ?-rWhat  was  the  result  of  the  ejme> 
dition  of  Crassus  against  Parthia?  Wnat 
is  said  of  Orodes  and  Phraates  ?] 

DiatinguUbed  Character*, 

WIh)  \^ere  the,  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  an(I  for  what  were  they  ema> 
nent  7-[l.  Of  what  country  was  Lucretios 
a  native?  What  were  his  tenets?  Wliat 
is  the  character  of  his  writings  7 

2.  From  whom  was  Julius  Ca&sar  de> 
scendcd?  What  did  Sylla  sajr  of  himt 
Mention  the  principal  events  in  his  life. 
Was  he  distmguished  except  in  war? 
What  writings  of  his  are  extant,  and  for 
what  are  they  admired  7 

3.  Who  was  the  father  of  Latin  ele 
qi  ' ..  -  -  "^ome  evef 
pr  ttyled  Ibe 
fai  fts  he  ba 
ni  I  ancer  <^ 
Ai  HT  what  is 
h( 

re  of  Ga> 
tu  )  repaid? 

W  poetry? 

rSsilufltt 
W  Ltwaa  the 

ca  amiCSce* 

ro?    What  did  he  write  ? 

6.  How  many  volumes  were  written  by 
Varro?    When  did  he  die  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  Cornelius  Neposi 

8.  When,  and  where  was  Virgil  borat 
How  did  he  lose  his  farms?  Thrombi 
whose  interest  did  lie  recover  them  7  Why 
did  he  write  his  Bucolics  and  Georgieal 
What  was.  the  design  of  the  JEneid? 
Whose  firiendship  did  he  enjoy  ?  Where 
and  when  did  he  die  7  Where  ia  his  tomb 
still  seen? 

9.  Where  was  Horace  educated!  Why 
did  he  turn  his  attention  to  poetry  ?  When 
did  he  die?] 

GENERAL  VIBWB. 

(To  what  does  the  knowledf  e  deitvwl 
from  the  Bible  respecttoff  the  AntMBhifliB 
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world  relate?    R7  what  are  we  guided  on 
oUier  subjects?] 

1.  Is  iliere  any  reason  for  believing  that 
the  surface  of  Uie  earth  differed  from  vf\\at 
it  is  at  »;resent1  To  wh^t  puriioses  was  it 
probably  t^etter  adapted  7-[ What  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet  respecting  it  7  What 
wouhl  have  lieen  the  natural  consequence 
of  an  universal  deluge  1  Does  the  aj)pear- 
ance  of  the  earth's  surface  favour  such  a 
conjecture  7] 

2.  What  season  has  conjecture  assigned 
to  the  Antediluvian  world?  How  might 
this  have  been  the  fact?  Is  there  any 
other  reason  for  supposing  a  change  took 
place  at  the  time  of  tlie  flood  ?-Lln  what 
way  has  St.  Pierre  accounted  for  the  de- 


luge?] 

3.  What  inference  has  b 
respect  to  the  population  \ 
from  the  longevity  of  ii 
What  is  the  probability 
[What  is  the  opinion  of 
subject?  Can  the  causes  < 
of  the  Antediluvians  be  Ici 
talnty  ?  What  reason  is  m^ 
necessary  for  us  to  discc 
cause  ?1 

4.  What  is 


„  known  relative  to  the  observ- 
ances of  religion  before  the  flood  ?-[How 
were  the  descendants  of  Seth  and  Cain  dis- 
tinguished ?  How  did  the  whole  world  be- 
come corrupted  ?1 

5.  What  circumstance  was  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ? 
Is  it  probable  that  many  of  them  v.cre 
known?  Wliat  arts  were  understood  by 
them?-[Wliat  is  further  .said  on  this  article  ?] 

6.  What  was  the  most  probable  form  of 
government?  Describe  it  ?-[What  was 
probably  the  state  of  mankind,  after  the 
anion  of  the  families  of  Cain  and  Seth  ?] 

7.  Why  might  the  intercourse  of  the  an- 
tediluvians have  been  easy  ?  \Vliat  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  navigation  ? 

8.  What  did  ilssyrm  comprehend?  What 
was  its  capital?  Where  was  it?  Wliat 
Is  the  coimtry  now  called  ?«[Describe  this 
city?]  What  composed  Babylonia?  What 
is  it  now  called?  What  was  its  capital, 
and  how  was  it  situated?  Describe  it. 
.[What  more  particular  description  may  be 

Siven  of  it?    How  were  the  hanging  gar- 
ens  built  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Temple  of 
Belus?] 

9.  What  was  the  government  of  these 
nations?  What  was  claimed  by  the  king? 
-[Why  did  they  live  in  retirement?  By 
what  three  classes  of  officers  was  the  go- 
vernment administered  ?]-TJpon  what  did 
the  laips  of  the  empire  depend  ?  What  one 
was  irrevocable ?.[What  were  their  punish- 
ments ?1 

*  10.  Who  were  the  Chaldeans?  How 
were  they  employed  ?  How,  and  when  did 
Idolatry  arise  ?-[ what  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  this  vrza  the  origin  of  image  wor- 
ship ?]  By  whom  was  the  custom  of  iiumao 
tticrilices  first  practised?  . 

2 


11.  What  was  tlie  most  singular  of  Ihtit 
customs  ?  What  other  custom  is  m^ittion- 
ed? 

12.  What  ^vas  the  state  of  learning  mnoug 
the  Babylonians  ?  What  science  was  first 
cultivated  among  tiiem  ?  What  arose  from 
their  knowledge  of  Astronomy  ?-[In  wliat 
manner  was  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans 
acquired  T  Why  did  they  never  make 
great  advances  in  the  sciences  ?] 

13.  Wliat  do  the  imntense  buildings  of 
the  Babylonians  prove?  What  was  the 
state  of  painting,  statuary,  music  and  po> 
etnr  among  them  ?-lHow  did  the^  treat  their 
sick  ?  In  what  were  they  particularly  in- 
genious ?] 

14.  What  did  China  anciently  include  1 
What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  their 
ancient  territory  was  nearly  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  was  it 
situated  ?  llow  was  it  separated  from  Tar* 
tary? 

15.  Describe  their  government.    " 

16.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  ?  * 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  sciences 
among  the  Chinese  ?  With  what  arts  were 
they  early  acquainted  ?  In  .  what  state 
were  these  arts  ?  In  what  were  they  dis- 
tinguished ?-rWhat  was  their  character? 
When  was  Egypt  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished countries  of  the  ancient  world? 
Why  was  It  distinguished  ?] 

la  How  was  Egypt  situated  ?  Wliat  was 
its  ancient  name  ?  What  is  it  called  by  the 
Turks  ?    How  was  it  divided  ? 

19.  What  were  among  their  most  magni- 
ficent cities  ?-[Describe  Thebes.  What  is 
said  of  its  ruins?  By  whom  was  Mem- 
phis founded,  and  where  was  U  situated? 
Give  a  description  of  Alexandria.  What 
was  the  principal  cause  of  its  eminence  1 
In  what  other  respects  was  it  distinguish 
ed?]       ' 

20.  What  is  said  of  the  monuments  and 
works  of  art  of  anci  ent  Egypt  ?  Which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  ?-[Wliat  was 
the  size  of  the  Lake  Moeris?  For  what 
purpose  was  it  built?  How  vras  the  Laby- 
rinth built?  For  what  was  it  designed? 
What  were  the  Catacombs  ?  For  what  pur- 
poses were  they  used  ?  Describe  the  Pyra- 
mids.] '       * 

21.  What  was  the  government  of  Egypt  1 
-[To  what  course  of  life  were  their  mo- 
narchs  restricted?]  How  were  the  public 
afikirs  administered?  For  what  did  they 
Jsecome  more  famous  than  any  other  peo- 
ple? ' 

22.  Who  were  the  principal  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  ?-[  What  is  said  of  their  idolatry  ?] 

23.  How  were  their  children  educated? 
iM.  What  was  fheir  usual  drink?    For 

what  are  we  probably  indebted  to  themi 
-[What  singular  customs  are  noticed?] 

"25.  What,  was  the  state  of  literature 
among  them?  How  is  it  supposed  that 
Geometry  was  discovered  ?-[Ilow  did  thcj 
adjust  the  length  of  the  year?  What  aiti 
were  early  cultivated  among  them  ?1 
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M.  WlMt  jiroof  hsf*  w«  that  tb*  Vgjp- 
iant  early  engafeil  in  commercet 
27.  What  is  aeid  of  tbe  Egyptian  Ian- 


'^i 


Vfhat  waa  the  country  of  the  Hb- 
BRBWS  called )  How  waa  it  aitaated,  and 
What  waa  the  extent  of  iu  territory  1-[  What 
other  namea  are  given  to  this  coantnr 
and  people  1]  How  was  Paleatine  m- 
Tidedl 

29.  What  are  nxaoog  the  remaina  of  an- 
cient worlc8l-(How  is  Jacob'a  well  con- 
structed 1  Describe  the  Pools  of  Solomon, 
Gihon,  and  Bethesda.] 

30.  Had  they  uianr  large  cities  1  Which 
were  the  most  celebrated?  How  was  Je- 
rosalem  built?  Where  did  the  temple 
stand  ?-[Under  what  kings  did  it  becomes 
renowned  citr  ?  How  many  times  was  it 
ftestroyed?  When,  and  by  whom?  What 
is  its  present  state  ?  What  ia  said  of  He- 
bron ?  Giro  an  account  of  Gaza  and  As- 
caJon?) 

31.  What  does  the  history  of  the  rehgion 
of  this  people  coinprisel  What  now  sup- 
pliea  its  place?  What  effect  had  the  gos- 
pel upon  it?-[How  did  religion  flourish 
among  them?  To  what  aa  a  nation  were 
they  continually  inclined?  What  jndg- 
ments  were  inflicted  on  them  on  this  ac- 
count ?  How  arc  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and 
Benjamin  now  Itnown  ?  What  knowledge 
have  we  of  the  other  ten  tribes?]- What 
trutlis  were  revealed  to  this  people,  and  to 
them  alone  ?  What  was  the  design  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ritual  worship  ?-[To 
what  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  Judaism 
adapted?  What  was  the  meaning  of  its 
sacrifices?] 

32.  What  was  the  government  of  this 
people?    What  is  a  Theocracy? 

33  To  what  did  the  most  hiterestiiig  of 
their  manners  and  customs  relate  ?-[How 
was  the  rite  of  circumcision  celebrated? 
What  was  their  diet?  What  were  their 
diversions?  What  is  meant  by  high  pla- 
ces ?  How  did  they  express  Uiefr  mourning 
for  their  firlends?  How  did  they  estimate 
burial?] 

34.  In  what  knowledge  did  the  Israelites 
excel?  What  were  their  places  of  public 
Instruction  called  ?  What  was  the  cnarac- 
ter  of  their  language?  On  what  materials 
did  they  write? 

85.  In  what  arts  did  the  Israelites  make 
the  greatest  proficiency  ?-[What  made 
them  a  wariike  people?  Describe  their 
arms.  To  what  waa  their  attention  chiefly 
confined  before  the  reign  of  Solomcm? 
What  change  took  place  in  his  time?  In 
which  of  the  fine  arts  are  they  inimitable  ?] 

36.  What  veas  the  state  of  commerce 
amon^  tliem?-rWhat  country  did  the  CO' 
naamte*  inhabit  ?  How  were  thejr  driven 
out  of  It?] 

37.  Was  there  a  uniformity  of  customs, 
manners,  arts,  sciences,  and  languages, 
fttnons  this  people  ?-[Where  did  the  differ- 
Mt  cmsses  of  people  reside?  What  vnui 
their  knowl9(|ge  of  war?] 


3&  What  reason  ia  there  for  supporioc 
that  their  relurion  was  pure  hi  the (kyscff 
Abraham  ?    What  was  it  afterwards? 

39.  What  rendered  Greece  illustrious  t 
What  was  the  iace  of  the  country  ?  Whait 
was  its  climate  and  soil  ?•[ What  places  are 
connected  with  agreeable  associations  to 
the  classical  reader?] 

40.  What  was  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Greece  1-[Wtiat  two*  countries  were  after* 
wards  considered  a  part  of  Greece  ?]-What 
were  the  two  principal  divisions  of  Greece  1 
•[What  did  Greece  proper  include  ?  What 
states  were  included  in  PelopoimesusT> 
What  were  the  principal  isUtnda  coimected 
with  Greece? 

41.  By  what  name  was  Greece  and  to 
hihabitants  called  by  the  natives?  WTiat 
were  they  denominated  firom  their  dififerent 
tribes  by  the  poets? 

42.  What  is  meant  by  the  interesting  k>* 
calhics  of  Greece  ?-[From  what  did  Pelo- 

Stnnesus  take  its  name  ?  For  what  were 
ycenae,  Nemea.  Epidaurus,  and  Lema  re- 
markable? Witn  what  was  Amyclae  ho- 
noured ?  Why  were  the  Spartan  slaves  caD- 
ed  Helo'tes  ?  For  what  were  Taenarus  and 
Taygetns  notlceQ?  For  what  were  Elis, 
Olympia,  and  Corinth  famous?  Of  what 
was  Arcadia  the  country?  Where  was 
Mercury  bom?  Why  was  Stymphalua 
and  the  Isthmus  famous?  For  what  was 
Eleusfs  remai^ble  ?  What  mountains  in 
Attica  were  celebrated,  and  why  ?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  Boeotians  ?  Fcmt 
what  was  Chsronea  reroarlcable?  Why 
is  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  The^ia,  Ta- 
nagra  and  Delium  mentioned  ?  To  whom 
were  Helicon  and  Aganippe  consecrated  ? 
What  did  the  Greeks  conjecture  of  Phocis? 
What  rendered  Delphi  and  Parnassus  illus- 
trious? For  what  was  Anticyra  famous? 
For  what  was  Narix  and  Thermopylae  re- 
markable? In  what  did  the  iEtouans  ex- 
cel? From  what  circumstance  was  Nau- 
pacttis  named?  What  rendered  Leucate 
and  the  lake  Acheruaia  remarkable? 
Which  vras  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece?  From  what  did  Chaonia  receive 
its  name?  To  wliat  was  Pindus  sacred? 
From  what  were  the  Acroceraunian  moun^ 
tains  called  ?  Describe  the  vale  of  Temne. 
For  what  was  Thessaly  renowned?  For 
what  was  Larissa,  Heraclea.  Othrys,  and 
Amphrysus  remarkable?  'To  whom  was 
Pierus  sacred?  Why  were  the  women  of 
Thessaly  famed?  What  renders  Athos 
and  Stagira  remarkable?  Why  were 
Apollonia  and  Strymon  celebrated?  For 
what  were  the  islands  of  Corcyra  and  Itluca 
remarkable?  Whv  were  Strophades  and 
JE^ina  famed?  What  rendered  Delos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  and  Crete  remarkable  •  For 
what  was  Rhodes  famous  ?  Why  was  Pat- 
mos  celebrated?  For  what  vras  Scio  &- « 
mons  ?  What  circumstances  caused  Lem* 
nos  to  be  celebrated?] 

43.  Which  were  the  most  renowned  citlea 
of  Greece  ?  Of  what  vras  Athens  the  can|. 
tall    From  what  was  It  named?    Wlia^ 
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«M  A  eaUeJ  bv  the  ancients  1  Describe  iL 
iWtiere  was  the  citadell  What  is  saiU 
of  the  apper  and  lower  citv  ?)>What  §di- 
fiee^  were  in  the  citadel  7  Which  is  one  of 
the  noblest  remains  of  anticiuity?  What 
magnificent  structure  was  in  the  lower  city  ? 
What  was  irs  8ize1-[How  oaaay  harbours 
liad  Athens  and  Itow  were  tliey  situated  1 
Where  were  the  principal  g^fouiasia  of 
Athens?  What  was  a  Gymnasium  It- How 
was  Sparta  situated?  How  was  it  buill? 
When  were  its  walls  erected  ?  Why  did 
it  not  need  tliem  before  ?-[Why  were 
the  houses  of  the  Spartans  destitute  of  or- 
naments ?  Was  the  city  entirely  unadorn- 
ed ?  To  whom  was  religious  respect  shown  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  environs  of  tlie  cky  ?] 

How  was  Corinth  situated  ?  How  did  it 
compare  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece  ? 
By  whom  was  it  destroyed  ?  Was  it  ever 
,  rebuilt  ?-[Prom  what  were  Corinthian  pil- 
lars named?  To  what  did  the  citizens  of 
Corinth  devote  themselves  ?  Of  what  was 
this  city  a  distinfiiished  seat  ?  What  is  its 
present  state  1]-I>escribe  Thebes.  When 
were  the  Thebans  masters  of  Greece  ?  At 
what  time  was  it  only  an  inconsiderable 
village  ?•(  What  is  said  of  its  destruction  by 
Alejnnderl] 

44.  What  was  the  general  character  of 
the  government  of  Greece  ?  In  what  re- 
spects did  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  S.  of  America  ?•[  What 
was  the  ffov^mraent  of  Athens  before 
and  after  tne  death  of  Godrus  1]lnto  what 
claxses  were  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  di 
vided  ?  What  were  the  privileges  of  citi- 
aenship  ?  How  were  they  obtained  1-[How 
were  the  citir^ns  of  Athons  divided  ?]- 
What  vras  the  situation  of  sojourners? 
What  was  the  distinction  between  the 
■laves  of  Athens?  How  were  the  magis- 
trates divided?  How  were  they  distin- 
gttishod  ?  Mention  them,  with  the  different 
methods  of  their  election.-(Who  were 
Qsnally  appointed  to  the  offices  of  the  state  ? 
What  was  required  of  the  magistrates  be- 
fore their  election,  and  after  their  term  of 
office  had  expired  ?l-How  was  the  usual 
government  or  Athens  carried  on  ?  What 
power  was  held  by  the  Archons?  How 
were  they  elected,  and  what  were  their 
privites(es  ?-rWhat  was  the  number  of 
Archons?  What  was  the  first  called,  and 
wliat  concerns  were  assivneU  to  him? 
What  were  the  others  caUe<l  ?  What  was 
their  duty  ?>nnw  was  the  Senate  of  five 
Hnndred  elected  ?  What  was  the  ousiness 
of  this  bndv7-rWhat  was  the  power  of 
the  Senate?]- For  what  purpose  were  Aa- 
»emhHe»  of  the  people  convened?  Who 
composed  them?  How  often  were  they 
held  ?•[ What  was  the  smallest  number  of 
which  they  could  consist?  What  was 
thpir  business?  Where  did  the  orators  of 
Athens  exert  their  influence  ?>  What  other 
celebrated  body  of  men  was  there  at 
Athens  ?.fFrom  what  was  the  name  of  thi«» 
court  t4iken?  Why  was  its  repute  high? 
Of  what  did  it  take  ciignlsaace  ?    What 


was  required  of  its  members  1>  What  ab« 
surd  peculiarity  was  there  ip  the  govern- 
meat  of  Athens? 

How  were  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  JI« 
vided?  What  were  tlie  two  classes  of 
citizens  called?  What  were  their  privi- 
leges? What  was  the  number  and  situa- 
tion of  the  fielots?  How  many  Idngv 
had  Sparta?  What  was  tlieir  power? 
-[What  were  their  duties  ?]-Of  wltat  did 
the  senate  consist  ?  What  was  their  duty  ? 
Who  were  the  Ephori  ?  For  what  purpose 
were  they  elected?  For  what  pur|H>se 
were  assemblies  held?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  they  called  1  Who 
composed  them?  What  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  other  sovereignties  of  Greece  i 
What  was  that  of  TViebea  7-[Fot  what 
were  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Thebes 
celebrated  ?]- What  was  ttie  Amphictyonic 
Council  ?-[How  many  deputies  were  sent 

fr, 1^  —.-'.    Where  did  thev  meet?) 

;re  the  aruiie-s  of  Greece 
cc  vhat  did  the  main  body 

of  nsist?]-Of  what  were  the 

G  le?    What  were  their  de- 

fe  What    their    ofTenshre? 

-[1  warfare  were  die  armies 

in  eU  punishments  were  la- 

fli  ters  bv  the  Lacedtemo- 

ni  s  Archilochus  banished  ?] 

kinds  of  ships  had  the 
Gi  at  purposes  were  the  dif- 

.ferent  Icinds  used  ?] 

^  47.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  Greeks? 
How  were  their  gods  divided  ?  Who  was 
Jupiter  considered  ?-[ What  was  the  only 
authority  for  the  popular  belief?  How  is 
the  account  here  given  to  be  regarded? 
WhvisirparticuUuP?] 

Who  were  the  celeetial  deities  ?-rWho 
wsn  Jupiter,  and  where  was  he  bom? 
How  did  he  become  possessor  of  the  world  ? 
How  did  he  divide  it?  What  was  one  of 
his  greatest  exploits?  What  was  his  cha- 
racter? How  is  he  represented?  Who 
was  Apollo  and  where  was  he  bom  ?  Over 
what  did  he  preside  ?  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  his  killing  Cyclops  ?  Relate 
some  of  his  adventures  on  earth.  How  is 
he  represented?  Who  was  Mars?  Of 
what  was  he  the  god  ?  What  was  offered 
to  him  ?  What  is  recorded  of  him  ?  How 
Is  he  represented?  Wh  was  Mercury? 
What  was  his  office,  and  of  whom  was  he 
the  patron?  What  Is  said  of  him?  How 
is  he  represente<l  ?  Who  was  Bacchus, 
and  of  what  was  he  the  god?  How  were 
his  festivals  celebrated?  How  is  he  de- 
picted? Of  what  was  Vulcan  the  god, 
and  of  whom  was  he  the  patron  ?  Whose 
son  «vas  he  ?  How  did  he  become  a  crip« 
pie?  What  was  his  business  in  heaven? 
Of  whom  was  he  the  husband  and  fathert . 
How  is  he  represented  ?  Who  was  Juno, 
and  what  is  sne  stvled  ?  Where  was  she 
born  ?  Why  was  she  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  ancients?  What  is  said  of  her 
person  and  worship  ?  How  is  she  repre- 
sented?   Of  what  was  Minerva  the  god 
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•Mil  How  did  the  comoare  with  the 
0Ch«r4lTfiiiti«flY  In  what  did  she  instruct? 
W!iBt  city  claimed  lier  particular  attention  1 
flow  is  alie  reitresenteal  Of  wliat  waa 
Venus  the  godJera  1  Who  were  tier  pa- 
rratsl  What  was  tiie  character  of  the 
worship  paid  to  herl  Where  were  her 
most  iMeautiftil  temples  1  Where  was  her 
ftTOurite  residence  1  How  is  she  represent- 
ed? Of  what  was  Diana  the  queen  1  To 
what  was  she  and  her  attendants  devoted  t 
Wiiat  plants  were  sacred  to  her  1  How  is 
she  represented  1  Of  what  was  Ceres  the 
coddera,  and  who  were  her  parents? 
What  wak  her  li  fe  ?  What  mysteries  were 
celebrated  to  her  honour  1  How  is  she  re> 
presented  ?  Of  wl\at  was  Vesta  the  goddess 
andcuardian  ?    How  is  she  represented  ?] 

Who  were  the  marine  deities  ?-[ What 
was  tlie  rank  of  Neptune  among  the  gods  ? 
Over  what  did  he  reign?  What  was  the 
cooseiiuence  of  his  cotispiriiiff  anunst  Ju- 
piter ?  How  is  he  represented  ?  w^ho  wan 
Oceanus?  Of  what  was  he  the  fiither? 
How  many  sons  had  he  and  his  wife  The- 
tys?  WIio  was  Triton,  and  what  was  his 
office?  Describe  him.  Who  was Nereus  ? 
How  many  daugliters  had  he,  and  what 
were  they  called?  Who  was  Proteus? 
What  power  did  he  possess?] 

Who  were  the  infernal  deities  ?-[Who 
was  Pluto,  and  over  what  did  he  exercise 
dominion?  What  is  related  of  him? 
Were  any  temples  raised  to  his  honour  ? 
How  is  he  representeil  ?  Who  was  Plutus  ? 
What  was  Charon's  office  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  person  and  character  ?  What  was 
requisite  in  order  to  enter  his  boat?  Where 
were  departed  souls  carried  by  him?  Who 
were  the  Furies?  How  are  they  repre- 
8ente«l?  What  is  their  office?  Who  were 
the  Fates?  Oo  what  did  they  decide? 
How  was  it  accomplished  ?  Who  were  the 
joilges  of  the  dead?) 

MHiat  other  divinities  were  there  ?-[How 
was  Cupid  represented?  Who  were  the 
parents  of  the  Muses?  How  many  were 
there,  and  what  were  tbeir  names  ?  Over 
wliat  did  each  preside?  Who  were  the 
Graces?  What  are  they  supposed  to  do? 
Bow  are  they  represented?] 

Who  were  the  rurtd  deities  1-rOf 
what  was  Pan  tlie  god?  Over  what  did 
Sylvanus  and  Priapus  preside  ?  Wliat  did 
Aristiens  invent  and  discover?  What  did 
Terminout  watch  over?  Wliat  is  said  of 
the  Sirens?  Who  were  the  Gordons? 
What  are  the  Harpies  said  to  have  been? 
Who  were  the  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Nere- 
ids? Who  were  the  Tritons?  Over  what 
did  the  Lares  and  Penates  preside  ?  Who 
were  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs?  MTho  was 
Pftles  ?    What  is  said  of  the  Nymphs  ?] 

How  was  the  worship  of  these  divini- 
ties conducted  ?-[From  whence  did  the 
Greeks  derive  their  religion?  By  whom 
was  It  extended  ?  How  many  gods  did  they 
worship  ?  How  are  thpy  represented  ?  In 
what  did  the  religion  of  the  common  people 
eonalst?   What  wm  fha  beDef  of^ their 


t  poets  and  philosophers  with  respect  to  a 
'fiiture  state?  What  <fid  they  thhik  r«to- 
I  live  to  the  immortality  of  women  '^]-What 
picture  lave  they  drawn  of  Hell?  How 
idid  they  describe  Heaven?  What  was 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeksl 
Where  were  dieir  principal  temples  8ltu&> 
ted  and  how  were  tliey  built?  which  was 
the  most  celebrated  ?-[Where  were  the 
statues  of  the  gods  placed,  and  the  sacri- 
fices performed?  To  what  do  temiries 
amonr  the  heathen  probably  owe  their  ori- 

Ein  ?]-in  what  estimation  were  oraelet  held 
y  the  Greelcs?  How  was  the  will  of  the 
superior  powers  communicated  ?-(What 
may  they  be  called  when  compared  with 
the  predictions  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Wlticb 
were  the  most  celebrated  ?> What  were 
the  public  Game*  in  Greece  ?  What  were 
the  contests  in  these  games?  How  were 
the  victors  treated  ?-[By  whom,  and  when 
were  the  Olympic  irames  instituted  ?  What 
was  an  Oiyinpiad?  How  were  thevictora 
crowned  ?  M^hat  is  said  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Pythian  ^nes?  What  of  the  N& 
mean  and  Isthmian  ?] 

48.  What  was  the  state  of  literature  in 
GiPeece  ?  In  what  are  they  still  unrivalled  1 
•[Did  the  Greeks  derive  any  part  of  tlicir 
learning  from  foreign  nations?  In  what 
did  their  peculiar  glory  consist?  What 
contributed  to  the  rapid  advances  made  by 
them  in  civilization  and  knowledge  ?]-How 
early  did  they  cultivate  /yoe/ry  7-[What 
pceleorated  names  do  we  find  in  each  de- 
part ment  of  poetry  ?)- Where,  and  with 
what  success  was  oratory  cultivated  f 
Where  did  it  become  an  object  of  attention  1 
•[Who  were  the  most  distinguished  oia* 
tors,  and  what  were  their  peculiar  excel- 
lences ?>  When  was  history  cultivated, 
and  with  what  success?^[Wriat  is  said  oi 
their  historians?]- What  was  the  state  ol 
pMhaophy  among  the  Greeks?  Prom 
what  did  the  professors  of  philosophy  ori- 
ginate? What  were  they  called?  Whst 
was  the  character  of  the  Grecian  phlloao* 
phy?-[What  were  the  principal  sects,  and 
by  wliom  were  they  founded?  What  were 
some  of  the  pecuTiarlKies  of  doctrine  which 
distinguished  these  sects?  Wlwt  was  a 
subject  of  special  research  among  the  Gre- 
cian philosophers  ?  What  was  the  opinkm 
of  some  of  them  upon  this  topic  1  Who 
were  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece?) 

49.  When  did  Greece  abound  in  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  painters?  What  im- 
provement  did  they  make  In  the  useAil  and 
necessary  artsi  In  what  did  they  excel  all 
other  nations?  What  did  they  carry  to 
perfection  ?-[What  system  of  architecture 
did  they  Iftvent  ?  Of  what  orders  did  it  con- 
sist? Describe  them.  What  spechnena 
of  their  sculpture  are  mentioned  ?  Who 
amonR  their  painters  have  been  highly  ex. 
tolIe»l  ?    Did  thev  excel  in  music  ?] 

50.  Wns  the  dress  of  the  ancients  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  modems  ?  What  wns  the 
dress  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks  ?  Wlmt 
of  the  women  t   What  eoverinc  <fid  thagr 
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«^ar on  their  headsl^What did  the  Athe- 
fUAii*  wear  in  their  hairt  What  was  the 
ftxremal  ^)pearance  of  the  higher  classes 
BDiong  the  Spartans  1  What  was  the 
military  costume  1  Upon  wtuU  did  they 
set  a  high  value  ?>Describe  the  meals  of 
tlie  Greeks.-tWhat  were  convivial  enter- 
tainments in  the  earliest  aces  1  What  was 
used  for  dhnldng  and  ror  food  by  tlie 
Greelcsl  What  were  some  of  their  cus- 
toms relative  to  feasts  1]-When  were  mar- 
riages lawful  1  How  were  they  esteemed 
among  the  Greeks  H Was  polygamy  ever 
allowed?  What  were  the  habits  of  the 
Grecian  women?  What  was  required  of 
parents  and  children  1>How  were  funerals 
attended  1 

51.  How  v(as  Phmnicia  situated? 

52.  What  was  the  capital,  and  for  what 
was  it  distinguished  1  How  was  Tyrus  situ- 
ated 1-[What  is  said  of  it  1  Were  there  any 
other  cities  in  Ph(Bnicia?> What  vestiges  of 
splendour  still  remain  1 

53.  What  etrect  had  the  situation  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  their  pursuits  1  How  early 
were  they  known  as  a  commercial  peo- 
ple? 

64.  What  improvement  did  they  make 
in  t'le  sciences  ?-[What  eminent  philoso- 
phers were  there  among  them1}-In  what 
manufactures  were  they  skilled  1  What 
proof  have  we  of  their  skill  in  architect- 
ure? 

55.  Whv  is  it  provable  that  they  were  in- 
struiSted  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  ? 
-[What^wcre  the  principal  objects  of  their 
mistakeu  adoration  ?] 

66.  Where  was  Lydia  situated  ?-[What 
is  said  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  ?] 

57.  What  were  the  principal  cities  ?-[For 
what  was  Ephesus  iamou»?  By  whom, 
and  why  was  it  burnt?  What  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  famous  ?  What  is 
its  present  situation  ?  Of  what  prediction 
is  that  a  fulfilment?] 

5a  What  was  the  character  of  the  Ly- 
Uians,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
Persian  luxuries  ? 

59.  What  were  some  of  their  customs? 

60.  What  country  did  the  Romans  inha- 
bit 1-[What  other  names  had  Italy  ?]-How 
was  it  situated?  How  was  it  divided? 
•[What  were  its  principal  districts?] 

61.  'Does  Italy  furnish  any  interesting  lo- 
calities ?-[For  what  are  Andes,  Comura, 
Verona,  and  Patavium  celebrated?  Why 
are  Ravenna  and  the  river  Po  ?  What  ren- 
ders Padusa,  Rubicon,  and  Etruria  famous? 
Why  are  Circeii  and  Tusculum  noticed? 
For  what  are  Capua  and  Cumse  celebrated  ? 
What  was  first  invented  at  Nola?  What 
rendered  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  79, 
A.  G.,  remarkable?  By  whom  was  the 
city  of  Arpi  founded  ?  Where  was  Horace 
bom  ?  MHiy  are  Apulia,  Brundusf  um,  Ru- 
dia,  and  Tarentum  mentioned?  why 
were  Psstum,  Metapontum,  Thurium,  and 
Petilia  fkmous  ?  For  what  was  Sicily  cele- 
brated? For  what  were  Lipara,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Urciaiom  fiunoiu  ?] 


02.  Wliat  was  the  teal  of  the  Roman  eai> 
pire  ?  How  was  it  built  ?  Where  were  ih« 
residence  of  the  kinss.  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Tarpeian  rock  ?-[  Why  are  not  the  In*, 
equalities  In  the  sur&ce  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  formerly?  How  was 
water  conveyed  Air  the  use  of  tlie  city? 
What  was  the  Circus  Maximus?  Mention 
some  of  the  magnificent  rums  which  still 
remain.  What  was  the  extent  of  its  walls  ? 
What  is  its  present  state?  Describe  the 
Forum.  For  what  purpose  was  it  used? 
What  vras  the  Campus  Martius  ?] 

63.  Wliat  were  the  several  governments 
under  which  the  Romans  lived?  When 
does  ancient  history  end  ?  How  were  the 
kings  chosen,  and  what  was  their  power? 
•[Wnat  were  their  external  distinctions, 
and  what  were  their  prerogatives  ?]-How 
were  the  Roman  people  dtvidedl  Who 
composed  the  Senate?  What  was  their 
business  and  rank?-[What  changes  did 
the  Senate  undergo?]- Who  were  the 
Knights  7-[What  was  their  business  ?> 
Wliat  were  the  remainder  of  the  Roman 
citizens  called?  How  were  they  divided T 
-[What  division  of  the  citizens  was  call- 
ed centuries?]- What  was  the  situation  of 
the  stoves  7-[What  punishments  were  in- 
flicted on  them?  Vvhat  privileges  had  the 
slaves?>What  provision  for  uniting  the 
different  orders,  was  made  by  Romulus? 
How  many,  and  what  names  nad  the  Ro- 
mans ?-[What  did  each  signify  ?]-Did  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  extend  out  of  the 
city  ?  Where  was  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man j>eo]^e  expressed  ?    What  were  they 


In 


How  were  their  priests  selected?  How 
were  thev  divided  ?-[What  were  the  prin- 
cip^of  tne  first  a(  diese  divisions?  Men- 
tion^he  respective  duties  of  each?>Give 
an  instance  of  the  kind  of  priests  approprf> 
ated  to  particular  deities.-[What  was  their 
duty?] 
m.  Whit  wa«  tlM  trndanef  of  all  tb^ 
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QUESTIONS  Off 


Hi|tifn  latHtatioosI 

o(  every  cidseol  Itowlonf  after  the  buij 


What  was  tM  dotr 
trrctttteol  llowlonf  after  the  build- 
ing nf  Rnme  dhl  the  soldiers  serve  without 


par  ?•[ What  way  was  uecessarv  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  any  honourable  omce7^Wbat 
cAttnfe  took  place  about  the  time  of  Marius  1 
MHiat  was  Uie  appearance  of  a  Roman  le- 
ffion  7  Of  how  inanv  men  did  it  consist  1 
Uow  were  thcT  divided  1  On  what  was  the 
dependence  of  Rome  placed  7-[Of  what  did 
their  defensive  arms  consist  1  What  were 
their  wewons  of  assault  1  What  was  the 
piluml  what  was  the  Roman  sword? 
Describe  their  method  of  drawing  up  an 
army,  and  attacicinf  an  enemy.]- What 
were  theit  engines  of  attack  in  besieging 
a  town  l-fDescribe  the  aries.  How  were 
the  soldiers  protected  11-IIow  was  a  Ro- 
man camp  formed  1-[Did  they  ever  ne- 
glect a  regular  encampment  1  what  could 
each  solmer  accomplish,  when  it  was  ne- 
<>es8ary  tu  leave  Uieir  camps  7  What  was 
the  cliaracter  of  the  Roman  soldiers  7]- 
What  were  the  rewarda  of  distinguished 
soldiers  1  What  was  the  highest  object  of 
Roman  ambition  1  By  whom  was  it  de- 
creed 7.ri>escribe  a  triumph.  What  was  an 
ovation  fl 

66w  Wliat  Is  said  of  the  Roman  shipa7 
To  what  was  the  succe^  of  the  Romans  at 
sea,  owingJ-fWhat  was  their  object  in  sea 
battles?  From  what  model  did  they  first 
construct  their  ships  1  In  how  short  a  time 
could  they  fit  a  fleet  tor  sea  7  Bv  what 
was  the  size  of  their  ships  reckoned? 

67.  When  did  the  Romans  pay  much  at- 
tention to  agriculture  7  What  two  profes- 
aions  did  they  unite  7  What  distincuished 
generals  were  called  (rovr  the  ploiigh  to  the 
army  7  When  were  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture abandoned  7-[How  oft^n  did  tlie 
&rmers  visit  the  city  7  What  were  some 
of  their  common  maxims  on  agncultiire  7j 

68.  What  is  mentioned  as  an  amusement 
of  the  Roman  people  7  Which  were  the 
most  popular,  comedies  or  tragedies  7  What 
other  entertainments  were  m  use  on  the 
stage  7-[Bv  whom  and  when  was  tlie  first 
regular  play  written  7  What  distinguished 
the  comic  and  tragic  actors  7'  Why  were 
the  Senate  opposed  to  theatres?  when 
was  the  first,  of  stons,  bniltl  For  what  is 
it  now  used  1]- Which  of  the  public  game* 
were  most  firequented?  Wtiat  did  these 
shows  exhibit  7-[With  what  was  Ike  fe- 
rocious taste  of  the  Romans  gratified  7]- 
Wliat  had  superior  attractions  for  them  7 
By  whom  were  these  attended  7-f  By  whom 
were  they  first  exhibiteil?  What  did 
they  become  >  When  were  they  entirely 
abolished  7  What  numbers  fought  at  the 
ffames  exhibited  bv  Trajan  and  Claudius  7 
Who  were  the  gladiators?  What  mode  of 
fighting  is  mentioned?  Which  was  the 
most  celebrated  Amphitheatre  for  this  pur- 
pose 77 

69.  What  Is  said  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation amoni{  the  Romans  7  To  what  was 
their  attentioA  principally  directed?  In 
what  way  dkl  the  poUtmiMs  of  the  Roman* 


show  itselfT-tWbat  inpr*vemem  was  amim 
in  education,  after  their  intercourse  with 
tlie  Greeks?  To  what  were  children 
habituated  in  the  family  7  Where  were 
the  young  men  placed  at  the  age  of  17? 
Wliat  were  tlie  chief  objects  of  pursuit  of 
the  Roman  youth?  To  what  may  be  at- 
tributed the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
and  women  during  the  republic?  What 
swept  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  in. 
stitutions  7] 

70.  What  was  the  state  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, previous  to  their  interoourtie  with 
Greece  7  How  did  it  compare  with  that  oi 
Greece  in  the  Augustan  age  7  What  was 
cultivated  with  success  7-[What  writers 
improved  their  language  ?]•  What  appears 
to  nave  been  their  earliest  intellectual  ef- 
fort 7-[Wbat  names  adorned  fhe  Roman 
drama?  Who  were  their  Lyric  poets? 
Who  excelled  in  elegies,  and  who  in  satiric 
poetry  7  In  what  did  Lucretius  and  Virgil 
excel  7)- With  what  success  was  hiatory 
cultivated  7-lWho  were  the  most  eminent 
of  their  historians  7]- What  was  a  (avourita 
study  at  Rome?  How  did  the  most  dis- 
tinguished oratora  often  exercise  their 
talents?  Wliat  were  the  characteristics 
of  Reman  eloquence  ?•  [What  is  said  of 
Cesar,  Hortensius,  and  Cicero  ?]•  When 
did  philoeophy  first  appear  at  Rome  ? 
From  whence  was  it  derived  7-[now  was 
it  introduced  7  Why  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  stoics  at  first  generally  received  7  who 
were  among  the  Roman  stoics?  Who 
were  disciples  of  the  old,  and  who  of  the 
new  academy  7  What  made  the  Epicurean 
philosophv  ushionable  7  Who  were  devo- 
tees to  this  system  7]-Was  natural  philoso- 
phy much  cultivated  by  the  Greelu  or 
Romans?  Whose  name  is  the  only  one 
cons[)icuous  in  this  department?  What 
contributed  sreatly  to  the  advancement  ot 
learning  at  Rome7-[For  what  was  the  li- 
brary of  Lucullus  remarkable  7] 

71.  How  did  tlie  Romans  compare  with 
the  Greeks  in  the  fine  art87-[IIow  were 
their  temples  and  private  dwellings  adorn- 
ed 7]-What  was  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts  7-[Mention  some  conveniences  which 
thev  (fid  not  possess.] 

72.  How  were  the  houses  of  the  Romans 
constructed  before  luxury  reached  its  iu« 
most  bounds  ?-[What  is  said  of  them  in 
the  tiine  of  the  emperors  ?  How  were  their 
tables  made  7  What  was  a  Roman  villa  7> 
What  change  took  place  in  the  meala 
of  the  Romans?  How  many  meals  had 
they,  and  in  what  manner  were  they  taken  7 
•[Of  what  did  the  diet  of  the  earlier  Ro- 
mans consist  7  What  were  esteemed  jgreat 
delicacies  7  What  wines  were  used  7  Ot 
what  were  the  services  of  their  tables 
made  ?  Describe  their  manner  of  taking 
their  meals.]- What  is  said  of  their  bathal 
-[What  rendered  their  frequent  bathings 
necessary  ?]-Of  what  did  the  dreaa  of  the 
Romans  consist?  What  was  the  toga? 
What  was  the  toga  virilis?  What  was 
the  tunica  ?-rWhat  was  the  dUlbr«n6«  be- 
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menY  When  were  hats  and  ca~ 
Were  omainenis,  pins,  and  m 
vtjreiyin  what  estimation  was 
held  by  the  Romans  1  On  wht 
vall'titir  of  the  transaetlnn  depen 
wa»  always  aftenMed  u>  before  a 
waM  solemnised  f  Wluti  power  h» 
«yver  their  children  II- What  were  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  the  Romans?  When  did  the 
practice  of  barning  the  dead  fall  into  d^- 
use  7-LWliy  did  they  slaughter  animals  at 
the  tomb  of  the  deceased  ?] 

72 1-2.  What  was  the  commerce  of  Rome  ? 
What  circumstance  restricted  their  com- 
mercial dealings  1-[In  what  estimation  was 
traffic  held  7  What  was  the  size  of  their 
largest  merchant  ships  7] 

3^.  What  was  the  situation  of  Syria? 
What  were  its  principal  towns  7-[How  did 
Antioch  compare  with  other  cities  1  What 
is  said  of  Daphne  and  Seleucial  What 
rendered  Damascus  famous?  Why  are 
the  remains  of  Heliofralis  interesting?  By 
whom  was  Palmy  ra  founded  ?  What  shows 
Its  former  magnificence  ?} 

74.  What  was  the  character  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  ? 

75.  When  did  the  Syrian  language  be- 
come a  distinct  tongue?  Where  was  it 
spoken  ?-[What  is  its  character?] 

76.  What  was  the  extent  of  Carthage  ? 
•[By  whom  was  it  rebuilt  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Romans  ?]-From  what  time  may 
its  decay  be  traced? 

77.  What  was  the  ffcvemment  of  Car- 
thage ?    What  was  their  character  ? 

78.  What  was  the  situation  of  ParthiaJ 
How  were  the  people  governed  ?-[Who 
were  the  ancient  Parthians?  To  what 
were  they  accustomed  from  infimcy  ?  For 
what  were  they  celebrated  by  the  ancients  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  their  morals  and  re- 
Ugion  ?1 

79.  What  was  the  extent  and  situation  of 
ancient  Persial 

80.  What  was  their  government  ?-[How 
were  the  kings  of  Persia  treated  by  their 
subjects  ?  what  anecdote  is  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this  ?  What  is  said  of  the  royal 
palace  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Persian 
monarchs  live  ?] 

81.  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Persians? 

82.  What  were  their  punishmente  ?-rWhat 
vras  the  most  severe  ?] 

83.  To  what  kind  of  military  exercise 
wore  they  particularly  trained?  Upon 
what  did  they  depend  tor  success  ?-[ what 
singular  custom  prevailed  ?] 

£i.  Wliat  was  their  religion  ?-[Is  it  proba- 
Dle  that  they  were  ever  acquainted  with 
the  worship  of  the  true  God?  Who  was 
SCoroaster?] 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Ndtione. 

1.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity?  What  was  their  system 
called  V 


2.  WIio  were  esteemed  deities  among 
them  ?-[ What  was  the  character  of  tte 
religion  of  Egypt  ?  What  did  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Arabians  worship?  Who  were 
the  gods  of  the  Canaanites,  syrianp,  Phoeni- 
cians, andCartha^nians?  Whom  did  the 
Moabites  and  Philistines  worship?  Who 
was  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Scythians  1 
What  vras  there  peculiar  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Celts  ?  What  is  said  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Persians  ?  What  was  the  my-  ^ 
thology  of  the  ancieni  Hindoos?] 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  worship  of  a  mul- 
titude of  gods  ?  To  what  were  the  agree- 
able fictions  of  myth<^gy  adapted  ?  [llow 
was  the  Pagan  tlieology  divicfed?  what 
was  the  first  ?  How  was  this  estimated  by 
the  wiser  heathens  ?  ^  What  was  the  se- 
cond ?  Who  were  the  Writers  of  this  class, 
and  to  what  did  their  speculations  relate  1 
What  was  the  third?] 

4.  How  were  the  systems  of  mytliology 
explained  by  the  refined  and  liberal  ?^  Whirt 
use  is  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
Pagan  systems  of  reli^on?  What  other 
advantages  are  mentioned  ?-[What  was 
meant  by  mundane  and  super-mundane 
gods?  Into  how  many  orders  were  they 
distinguished  ?  What  duties  were  assigned 
to  each  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  that  the 
governors  of  the  mundane  gods  should  be 
twelve  ?  Who  were  they  ?  How  may 
this  truth  be  seen  in  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  Vsnus  ?  How  did  the  other 
mundane  gods  subsist  1  Oive  some  exam- 
ples. What  was  the  genuine  pagan  creed 
as  given  by  a  heathen  philosopher  ?] 

5.  What  does  a  survey  or  the  heathen 
mythology  present  ?-[How  long  did  this 
state  of  things  continue?  What  effect 
has  the   Bible  produced    in    the   moral 


world?] 

Diaeoveries,  Inventioru,  and  Improve- 
menu  of  Early  Ages. 


cients  generally  use  in  embalminff  dead 
bodies?  Did  they  know  all  that  the  mo 
dems  know  on  this  subject  ?  What  is  9aid 
of  the  Egyptians  ?-[What  way  of  embalm 
ing  was  most  ancient?  What  was  the 
Egyptian  method  ?]- What  is  said  of  thf. 
streets  of  ancient  Rome  ?  What  attention 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  pay  to  their 
oubUc  roads  ?-fWhat  is  fVirther  said  of  th« 
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To  what 


.      i1    What  wM  the  ordiaarj 

me  of  tfmveUiiig  eomiMured  with  the  pre* 
Mai1)-Whet  was  the  oldest  method  of 
vjinc  newat  What  was  another 
e  1-1  What  ia  Airther  said  of  public 
~  What  of  the  mode  of  postiosl}- 
ia  the  orifin  of  makiDf  skaa 

Kbably  daef    Where  ia  It  aaid  to  have 
o  diacovered  l-f  Relate  the  hiatory  of  the 
dtocovery  of  gUaai) 

Wliat  were  the  oideat  mirrors  mentioned 
Ib  hiaiory  made  ofl  Of  what  were  they 
afterwards  madel  Were  fflasa  mirrora 
known  to  the  ancieata1-(What  were  the 
looking  flaaaes  mentioned  in  our  English 
Bilitor  What  ia  aaid  refpectkig  the  date 


of  the  invention  of  glass  mirrors  1]-Where» 
as  is  supposed,  was  linen  first  mann&ctur- 
ed  1  Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  it  1 
When  was  it  introduced  into  Rome?  What 
is  said  of  the  arts  of  q>inning  and  weaving  1 
By  what  people  was  wool  in  Europe  firsi 
manuiactured  ?-[From  what  country  did 
sheep  originallv  cornel  With  what  were 
the  early  inhabitaiits  of  northern  Europe 
forages  clothed  1)-ls  the  art  of  dyeuig  m 
ancient  one?  By  what  nations  was  k 
known  1  What  articles  did  they  dye  1  To 
what  ancient  people  was  steel  known  T 
What  namea  did  the  Greeka  give  to  kt 
•[flow  does  the  steel  of  the  ancTecta  com 
pare  with  that  of  the  modems  1] 
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•  n  will  bo  nofieed.  that  the  same  onler  whieh  prBvails  through  th«  HMtorjr,  i»  praierved  in  th» 
Mltfwinf  auettioM-^AiHl  alM  that  the  QuMtwrnw  that  pan  of  the  work  whidi  k  printed  oa 
llwMM3^lni^areiiM^B4inhraekete.thus-|  ).  *" 
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Ternment  of  hit  passions  1  What  is  saidof 
his  tenderness  1  Mention  some  events  that 
happened  during  his  reign.  What  were  the 
cirdumstances  att  Ading  his  last  sicimess  1 
Who  was  suspected  of  haTing  hastened  his 
death  1] 

15|.  When  did  Domltian  assume  the  pur- 
ple 1  What  were  his  acts  after  a  short  pe- 
riodl  What  is  said  of  his  reicnl  What 
most  occupied  his  prirate  hours  1  What  is 
said  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  1  Did 
he  derive  renown  from  the  success  of  his 
general,  AgricoIa1-[To  whom  was  Doml- 
tian particularly  hostile  1  What  did  he  do 
to  the  senators,  at  particular  times  1  By 
whom  had  his  death  been  predicted  1  How 
did  that  circumstance  affect  himi  What 
does  Heeren  say  of  the  fall  of  Domitiani 
Who  concerted  measures  to  destroy  him  ty 
What  race  ended  with  Domitiani  Who 
was  the  first,  and  who  the  last  efmperor  of 
the  Augustan  family  1 

16.  Who  was  now  elected  emperor  1 
Who  was  Nerval  What  unfitted  him  to 
cure  the  disorders  of  the  empire  ?  Whom 
did  he  adopt  as  his  successor  1  When,  and 
in  wh^  year  of  his  age  did  he  die  1-[During 
his  rei^.  what  commendable  things  did  he 
do  ?    R  ehite  an  instance  of  his  lenitv  1] 

17.  Who  now  possessed  the  Oironel 
What  was  the  character  of  Trajan  1  In 
what  particular  was  his  equity  implicated  1 
What  is  said  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  at 
this  tirael  What  of  Trajan's  UberaUty 
towards  learning  1    What  of  his  eolomo? 


How  lone  did  he  reign,  and  when  dUi  IM 
die  T-rDid  Trajan  fear  his  enemleat  Ito- 
tion  an  anecdote  in  point  What  war  did 
he  first  engage  fait  Whither  did  be  turm 
his  arms  anerwardsl  Where  and  bow  4fid 
hediel  How  was  the  estimation  in  wbieb 
Trajan  was  held,  aliown  1] 

1&  Who  succeeded-  Trajan  1  Whenl 
How  was  Adrian  declared?  Who  was  he? 
What  did  he  do  on  his  aceeasHm  ?  D» 
scribe  his  character.  When  did  be  die? 
-[What  did  he  achieve  ia  Britain:  What 
in  a  war  with  the  Jews?  in  what  manner 
did  he  travel  ?  What  is  said  of  his  endow- 
ments? Why  did  he  wear  a  long  beard? 
Whom  did  he  adopt  for  his  successor  ?  In 
what  manner  did  he  bear  the  pains  that  pre- 
ceded death  ?  What  was  the  character  of 
his  reign  1] 

19.  who  succeeded  to  the  empire? 
When?  What  was  the  chai«cter  of  An- 
toninus? How  was  Ills  reign  marked  1 
What  were  the  most  remarluUito  forein 
occurrences  ?  What  was  the  extent  of  his 
age  and  reign  ?-[What  is  said  of  his  munifi- 
cence—his humanity>-hi8  love  of  peaee~ 
his  regard  of  Christians  ?  What,  neverthe- 
less, toolc  plac6  respecthig  them?  Whsc 
was  his  patronage  of^leamed  men  ?  Relate 
the  circumstance  respecting  ApoUonius. 
How  did  the  emperor  die  ?] 

20.  Who  now  came  to  the  throne  ?  When  ? 
Who  had  been  designated  with  Ifarcus  ? 
Was  Verus  admitted  as  a  partner  ?  Wliat 
was  tlie  character  of  the  two  brothers  ? 
How  did  Marcus  illustrate  his  attachment 
to  philosophy  7  How  did  Verus  conduct  in 
war?  ynat  Is  said  of  the  Parthians  and 
Germans  ?  After  the  death  of  Verus,  whai 
did  Aurelius  do?  Where  and  when  did 
Aurelius  die  ?  What  was  an  faifelicity  of 
this  emperor's  reign  ?  Who  were  the  in- 
struments in  the  persecution  of  Christians  1 
-[What  is  said  of  this  emperor's  love  of  ra- 
tirement?  Relate  the  story  of  a  **  Christian 
legion.  "]-Upon  the  death  of  Aurelius,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  empire  ?  At  the  period 
of  Trajan's  death,  what  countries  did  the 
empire  comprehend? 

21.  Who  now  mounted  the  throne? 
When  ?  Who  was  Commodns,  and  what 
his  character  ?  What  is  said  of  his  admi- 
nistration ?  How  and  when  did  he  perish  t 

[What  is  fiurther  said  respectbig  his 
cruelty?] 

22.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Commo- 
dns? When  was  Pertfaiax  proclaimed  t 
Who  was  he  ?  When,  and  Jiy  whom  was 
he  murdered  ? 

23.  Who  next  succeeded  to  the  empire  t 
When?  How  did  Didius  obtain  it?  Wittt 
happened  at  the  same  tune  ?  Who  seised 
the  government  ?  When  and  by  wtiom  was 
Didius  put  to  death  ?-(Retate  the  circum- 
stances of  his  purchase  of  the  empire.  From 
this  period  to  what  was  he  exposed  ?  WliaC 
at  the  crisis  of  afSdrs  did  the  senate  do  t] 

2iL  Who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 

lan  world  ?    Who  was  Severus  ?    ^Vhst 

is  said  of  his  military  talenU  ?   His  i    ~ 

nlstradoaoffoivenunent?  Wtasti — 
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b«  aecomplith  in  Britain  1  Where  and 
when  did  he  die  1  To  whom  did  he  leave 
til**  empire  1-[  What  was  the  fimt  act  of  Se- 
▼ei  US  t  With  wiiom  did  be  soon  after  en- 
gage in  war  1  Wtmt  is  said  of  his  activity 
and  love  of  conquest  1  Wtiat  of  the  wail 
he  built  in  Britain  1  Wliat  circumstances 
preceded  liis  death  1] 

25.  Who  were  now  established  in  the  em> 
pire  1  What  were  the  cliaracters  of  Cara> 
ealla  and  Geta  f  What  was  the  end  of  Car- 
acallal  During  his  reign  what  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  1-[Detair  some  of  his  bad  ac- 
tions ;  his  feelings  in  respect  to  death.] 

96.  When  was  Macrmus  proclaimed? 
How  did  he  lose  the  affections  of  his  armjr, 
and  finally  his  life?  How  long  was  his  reign i 

27.  Who  was  now  raised  to  the  throne  ? 
Wltat  wi^  the  cliaracter  of  Heliogabalus  ? 
How  lon^  did  he  reign  ?-[Menti<Mi  some 
&cts  respecting  his  effemhiacy,  prodigality, 
and  cruelty.  How  was  his  death  accom- 
plished ?] 

a&  When  was  Alexander  Severus  pro- 
claimed? Whatissaidofhisciiaracterand 
qualities  ?  How  was  he  cut  off  ?•[  What  was 
a  q>eciraen  of  his  virtuous  character  ;  his 
remarii  on  a  certaui  occasion ;  his  inteHect- 
nal  endowments?  Mention  some  of  the  acts 
of  his  reign;  his  manner  of  living.] 

29.  How  and  when  did  Mazimiims ascend 
the  throne?  What  is  said  of  his  descent 
atid  person  ?  What  was  his  character  as  a 
sovereign  ?  To  what  end  did  he-  come  ? 
How  lon^  WAS  his  rci^,  and  what  took 
pWe  durinc  it  )-[In  what  did  tlUs  emperor 
delight  ?  How  did  he  act  when  the  senate 
ftpjDointed  others  to  the  supreme  power  ? 
What  is  said  of  his  strength  and  voracity  ?] 
Who  was  now  proclaimed  ? 

30.  When  did  Gordian  assume  the  em- 
pire ?  How  old  was  he  at  this  time  1  State 
what  he  did.  What  i^art  did  Philip  the 
Arabian  act  ?-rHow  was  Gordian's  fondness 
for  learning  shown  ?] 

31.  When  did  Philip  acquire  the  empire? 
How  long  did  he  reign  f  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  ? 

32.  Wlio  succeeded  in  the  empire? 
When  ?  What  is  said  of  Decius  in  respect 
to  his  activity  ?  What  causes  were  enfee- 
bling tho  empire  ?  When  and  how  did  his 
reiffn  temunate  1 

S.  When  and  how  was  Gallus  raised  to 
the  throne  ?  Give  an  account  of  his  cliar- 
acter a.id  the  manner  of  his  death.-tMfhat 
happened  during  his  reign  ?] 

«.  When  did  Valerian  succeed  to  the 
throne?  What  did  he  suffer  ?-(To  what 
Jse  was  be  put  by  Sapor  ?  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death  ?] 

35.  Who  was  Gallienus,  and  when  was  he 
chosen  emperor  ?  What  is  said  of  him  af- 
ter his  elevation?  Of  thirty  pretenders? 
Of  the  emperor's  death  ? 

36.  Who  was  now  invested  with  the  pur- 

Ele  ?    When  ?    What  was  the  character  of 
laudins  ?    What  kind  of  death  did  he  die  ? 
i  Wliat  is  said  of  his  military  exploits  ?] 

37.  Uow' and  when  was  4urohan  chosen 
ctnporor?    What  is  salH  of  his  parentage  ? 


How  did  he  past  his  time  after  his  elevation  1 
How  did  he  fall)-[Wliat  is  said  of  Ida 
strength  1  Relate  a  thrther  particular  con* 
ceming  him  ?] 

88.    Was  a  new  emperor  immediately  . 
elected  ?   When  did  Tacitus  take  the  reins 
of  government  ?  What  was  his  character? 
How  and  at  what  age  did  he  die  ? 

39.  Who  succeeded  Tacitus?  Who,  how- 
ever, was  chosen  by  the  army  1  How  long 
did  Florian  enjov  this  distinction  ?  What 
became  of  him  f  What  was  the  character 
of  Profous  ?  Why  and  by  whom  was  he 
slain?-!  What  is  said  of  his  parentatce?  Of 
his  energy  and  virtue  ?  Repeat  the  story 
of  Bonosus.] 

40.  Who  succeeded  Probus?  Wheni 
Who  was  Cams  ?  Who  were  associated 
with  him  in  command  ?  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  Carus  ?  Of  his  two  sons  ?  What 
is  said  of  their  reign  ?  What  became  of 
Carus  and  his  sonsl-[Tcll  the  story  of  Na* 
merian.1 

41.  When  did  Diocletian  begin  his  reign  1 
Whom  did  he  associate  with  himself  in  the 
empire  ?  What  did  they  achieve  ?  What 
step  did  they  soon  take  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  thmgs  at  this  time  ?  Wliat  did  the 
two  emperors  do  in  a  few  years  ?  How  did 
they  feel  and  act  from  that  time  ?  When 
did  each  die  ?-[What  was  Diocletian's  pa- 
rentage ?  Why  did  he  choose  Galerius  for 
his  associate?  What  is  tiirther  said  of 
Diocletian  ?    Of  Maximian  ?] 

42.  Who  were  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged euiperors  ?  Who  ruled  the  eastern ; 
wlio  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  ? 
WJio  were  the  two  partners  whom  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  took  in  with  them? 
What  was  the  character  of  the  two  empe- 
rors respectively  ?  When  did  Constantius 
die,  and  whom  did  he  leave  as  his  succes- 
sor ?  When  and  how  did  Galerius  die  ? 
What  did  he  instigate  Dircletian  to  do? 
-[Of  what  did  the  western  parts  of  the  era- 

Eire  consist?    Of  what  the  eastern  ?    Re- 
Lte  an  anecdote  of  Constantius.] 

43.  What  is  said  of  the  prevalence,  and 
number  of  the  persecutions  of  Christians 
during  this  period  ?  Name  the  persecuting 
emperors.  From  what  motives  did  they 
act  thus  ? 

44.  When  did  Judea  become  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire  ?  When  did  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  take  place?  Wliat 
did  Herod  do  in  reference  to  this  occur- 
rence? What  happened  to  him?-[In  what 
year  of  the  world  was  our  Saviour  bom  ? 
What  era  do  we  nevertheless  adopt  ?  Can 
the  mistake  now  be  rectified  ?  Who  were 
troubled  by  his  birth  ?  How  was  Jesus  in 
his  infancy  saved  fi*ora  the  designs  of  He- 
rod ?  Wliat  kind  of  life  did  our  Saviour 
lead?  Under  wliom  did  he  snffer  ?  What 
is  further  said  of  Christ  ?]- Are  the  affairs 
of  the  Jews  at  this  period  sufficiently  im- 

Sortant  to  be  particularized  ?-[now  wai 
udea  divided  at  this  time  ?  What  is  a  te- 
trarchv  ?  Who  held  the  different  tetrarch- 
ies?  Who  was  the  successor  of  Archelaus) 
Wlmr  is  related  ron^omlnj  hlni  ?    Whc 
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wu  dw  ■QceaMor  of  Htrod  IL 1  Mention 
trhat  is  aaid  In  connejiion  with  liis  name. 
Who  wu  hit  saccecfor,  and  what  is  said 
of  him  7] 

45.  When  and  by  whom  was  Jerusalem 
attacked?  What  was  the  cause  1  How 
were  the  Jews  treated  1  Uow  many  of 
them  perished  1  What  did  they  suiferl 
What  will  the  reader  of  the  Dibfe  see  and 
learn  in  these  events  1-[Under  what  em- 
peror did  the  Jewish  war  commence  1  Who 
was  liis  general  1  Who  at  length  prosecuted 
thewarl  Mention  the  particulars  narrated.] 

46.  Was  Jerusalem  rebuilt  aAer  this  1 
What  followed  7  When  was  the  city  finally 
destroyed  7  When  it  was  afterwards  built 
over  anew,  what  was  it  called  7 

47.  At  the  beginning  of  tiiis^eriod,  under 
what  sway  did  Parthia  continue  7  When 
did  the  second  branch  of  the  Arsacidee 
commence  7-lWhat  is  said  of  Verones  1.7] 

48.  Under  whom  did  the  second  branch 
commence  7  How  long  did  it  last  7  What 
Is  further  related  of  the  Parthians  7-[What 
is  said  of  Artabanus  V.  7] 

49.  How  long  had  Persia  been  subject  to 
the  Parthians  from  .the  time  tliat  it  was 
brought  under  tlie'  Macedonian  yoke  7 
When  and  by  whom  was  the  Persian  em- 
pire restored?  What  h^)pened  between 
the  Persian?  and  Romans  under  Artaxares  7 
What  is  said  of  Sapores  1. 7  By  what  name 
was  the  present  dynasty  called  7-[What  is 
Airtlier  said  of  Sapores  7  What  is  said  of 
Hormisdas  IL  7] 

60.  When  did  the  fifth  dynasty  of  China 
commence  7  When  did  it  terminate  7 
What  is  it  called  7  During  how  many  years, 
and  under  how  many  emperors  did  it  last  7 
Who  was  the  head  of  it  7-[Wliat  is  related  of 
Kao-Tsou  7  Wlmt  of  Vuti  7]-When  did  the 
sixth  dynasty  begin  and  end  7  What  is  it 
called  7  Uo^  was  China  divided  at  this 
thne7 

Diatinguiahed  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  in  what  respects  distin- 

Iuished7-ri.  What  is  said  of  the  fame  of 
•ivy  7    What  of  his  Roman  history  7 

2.  To  what  study  was  Ovid  irresistibly 
inclined  7  What  was  liis  fate  in  life  7  How 
are  his  poems  characterized  7 

3.  Relate  what  is  said  of  TibuUus. 

4.  What  only  remains  of  Strabo's  works  7 
Describe  it 

5.  Mention  the  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  Seneca. 

6.  Relate  the  facts  in  Lucan's  life.  What 
is  the  character  of  his  Pharsdia  7 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  studiousness  of 
Pliny  7  Qive  an  account  of  his  work  on 
Natural  History.    How  did  he  lose  his  life  7 

8.  Qive  th^  history  of  QuintiUian.  Wljat 
is  said  of  his  Institutions  7 

9.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  Ta- 
citus.   Describe  his  writings. 

10.  Mention  the  facts  in  Plutarch's  life. 
WJjat  is  said  of  his  Lives  of  lUustrious  Men  7 

..!*•  ^"^  <^*"  yo"  «ay  of  Juvenal»«  life  1 
Whatofl\jspiecas7  , 


12.  Give  an  aceoimt  of  the  elianeler  of 
M.  Antoninus.    Of  his  MedHatioun. 

13.  WhowasTertulliwa,andwhatdohli 
writings  evince  7  Which  are  the  moat  ««• 
teemed  of  his  worlu  1 

14.  Give  an  account  of  the  life,  character, 
and  writings  of  Origen. 

16.  What  is  said  of  Cyprian  1] 

PERIOD  TL 
What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  p» 
riod7 

1.  When  was  Constantine  proclaimed  7 
Who  had  been  proclaimed  beu>re  liim,  and 
who  had  declared  himself  at  the  same  uue  t 
Whom  did  Galerius  create  emperor  1  Were 
these  rivals  of  Constantine  soon  removed? 
What  has  Constantine  been  sty  led  %  What 
did  he  do  in  this  character?  What  hu 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  7  If  the 
cause  were  real,  would  it  account  ibr  his 
conduct  7-[Give  an  accoimt  of  his  seeing 
the  cross.    What  occurred  in  314  7] 

2.  How  was  Constantine's  adniinistTatioD 
at  first,  compared  with  what  it  was  after- 
wards 7-[In  what  lurtit  has  his  character 
been  considered  7  Wtiat  ought  we  to  think 
of  it7]-Of  what  change  in  the  emphre  was 
he  the  author,  aside  from  its  religious 
change  7  Can  his  motives  for  this  lie  ascer 
tained?  What  was  the  efifect  of  the  mea- 
sure 7  How  and  when  cMd  he  *die  7-lHow 
was  the  new  seat  of  emigre  said  to  have 
been  pointed  out7]-Uow  long  are  the  iiisto 
ries  ot  Rome  and  Constantinople  blended  7 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  corruption  of  Rome 
at  this  time  7  -  What  held  the  empire  longer 
together  7>  What  specially  tended  to  over 
throw  the  fabric  at  this  period  7-[ What  is 
said  of  the  Roman  armies  7] 

4.  On  whom  did  Constantine  settle  the 
empire  7  When  did  their  sovereignty  com 
mence  7  Who  of  these  remained  m  pos- 
session of  the  whole  empire,  and  how  adit 
happen  7  How  long  and  in  what  manner 
did  Constantins  reign  7-[By  what  enemies 
was  the  West  annoyed?  By  what  the  East? 
Whom  did  Constandus  create  Caesar  7  De- 
scribe his  person  and  character.] 

5.  On  what  account  was  Julian  caDed  the 
apostate  7  When  was  he  acicnowied|ed  by 
the  senate  7  How  was  he  situated  in  re* 
spect  to  Constantius?  Describe  his  char- 
acter. Wliat  did  he  do  m  favour  of  pagan- 
ism 7  Wliat  did  he  attempt  in  re^wct  te 
Jerusalem  7  How  and  at  what  age  did  he 
die  7-[In  what  manner  did  he  trent  the 
Christians  7  Which  is  the  most  fiunoos  of 
his  compositions  7  How  were  his  last  mo- 
ments i  '  "■"  tempt  to  re- 
build  t  il  WtatiB 
farther 

6.W  hmgsontbe 

death  c  any  fixed  on 

as  emp  id  Jovian  do 

in  resp  Hiat  in  res 

pect  to  ing  was  his 

reign  a  reomstance 
respeci 

7.  V  I.  elected? 
Whom .                           .        im  1    When 
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iMitiie  dMikmof  the  empire  perfeetedl 
Was  It  fltOl  considered  as  one  1  what  ene< 
mies  attacked  the  empire  1  How  did  the 
emperor  demean  himself  1  When  did  he 
die7-[Mention  the  manner  of  his  death.] 
Wliat  is  said  of  Valens  1[  What  did  he  do  in 
res^pect  to  the  HuHsl  How  did  he  pe* 
zishi] 

&  When  did  Gratian  succeed  liis  father  1 
Upon  the  death  of  Valens  whom  did  Gratian 
associate  with  him  1  How  lone  did  he  reign  1 
Wliat  was  liis  chAracter  1-[What  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death  1    In  what  year  7] 

9.  Who  sucpeeded  Gratian?  What  oc- 
earred  to  Valentinlan  II.  1  Wlisi  became 
of  tlie  tyrant  Eugcnius  1 

10.  In  the  East  who  succeeded  after  Va- 
lens 7  When  7  What  was  Theodosius  sur- 
named?  Wliy  so  7  What  is  said  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  time  7  When  did  Theodosius 
possess  the  wtiole  empire  7  Did  any  em* 
peror  afterwards  reiffi  over  both  the  East 
and  West  ?-[W»io'wa8  Theodosius  7  What 
victory  did  he  obtain  soon  after  his  election? 
What  did  he  do  in  3907  Wiiich  religious 
party  did  he  espouse  7  By  what  was  his 
Kdth  said  to  be  confirmed  7] 

11.  What  circumstance  favoured  the  pro- 
jects of  the  barbarians?    Who  were  the 


barians  ? 

12.  In  the  West  who  held  the  sceptre  7 
To  whose  vigour  was  it  owing  ttiat  the  bar- 
barians were  repelled  for  a  time  7  Whom 
did  Stilicho  defeat  7  When  did  Alaric  take 
Rome  7  For  how  many  years  had  the  city 
been  unmolested  by  a  foreign  enemv? 
•[What  was  one  cause  of  the  attacks  of  the 
harbai'ians  7  From  what  regions  did  they 
issue  7  How  did  Stilicho  act  against  them  7 
What  fate  did  he  experience  7  What  tribe 
foined  Alaric  7  What  was  the  number  and 
characterof  Rome's  oopulation  at  this  time  7 
V\Tiat  hastened  the  Ate  of  the  city  7  What 
completed  the  work  7]  What  became  of 
Alaric?  What  did  Honorius  now  do  7  To 
wliat  year  did  he  continue  to  reiga? 

13.  when  was  Valentinian  HI.  crowned  7 
WIio  was  he  7  What  resulted  from  the  re- 
volt  of  Count  Boniface  7-rlIow  was  Oonifaee 
drawn  into  a  revolt  7  Whom  did  he  call  to 
his  assistance  7  What  did  Genseric  do  7] 
What  is  said  of  the  Huns  under  AtUla? 
Who  checl^  their  progress  for  a  time  ? 


What  aaived  the  Wettem  epiplre  frnm  Im- 
mediate destruction  T-IOive  an  account  of 
Attila?!  What  became  of  Aetius  7  What  of 
the  emperor  7 

14.  When  was  Mazimns  II.  procIMnied  1 
To  what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  deatht 
-I  What  is  further  said  of  Maximus  7]  How 
came  Genseric  into  Italv  7  How  did  he  deal 
with  Rome  7  How  with  the  Empress  Eu- 
dojiia? 

15.  In  wlrat  year  did  Maximus  die  7  Uoff 
many  emperors  were  there  from  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  the  empire  7-[What  ii 
saidof  Avitus?  OfMajorian?  Of  Serve- 
rualll.  7  OfAlhemius?  OfOlybrius?  Of 
Glycerus  7  Of  Julius  Nepos  7  Of  Augus* 
tulusTI 

16.  when  was  the  Eastefn  empire  finally 
separated  fVom  the  Western  7  >¥hat  was 
the  character  of  Arcadius  7 

17.  When  did  Theodosius  II.  succeed  to 
the  empire?  What  was  his  character? 
By  whom  were  his  deficiencies  supplied  1 
-[Relate  the  story  of  Athenais.] 

18  When  and  by  whom  was  Marcian  called 
to  the  throne  7  How  loni;  was  his  reign  7 
-[What  was  the  reply  of  Marcian  to  Atti&7] 

19.  When  was  Leo  I.  called  to  the  em- 
pire? What  is  said  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies 7  what  of  the  Goths  7  When  did  he 
die  t-[Repeat  an  anecdote  of  Leo.] 

20.  By  how  many  princes  was  Persia 
governed  during  this  period  7  When  was 
the  nation  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
when  at  peace  with  them  ?■[  What  is  said  of 
Sanores  IL  7    What  of  Sapores  III.  7] 

21.  When  did  the  seventh  and  eighth  dy- 
nasties of  China  end  7  Under  which  of 
these  did  the  empire  become  united  7  Men- 
tion particulars  concerning  this  and  the 
eighth  ?-[What  is  said  of  Venti  and  his 
brother  7] 

Dietinguiafied  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  in  what  were  they  emi- 
nent 7-[l.  ^Vhat  was  the  character  of  I.ac- 
tantius  as  a  writer  7  What  were  his  prin- 
cipal works  7    When  did  he  die  7 

2.  Who  was  Ossian  7  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  his  poems  7  Is  not  their  authenti- 
city doubtful? 

3.  What  is  sud  of  the  life,  character  and 
writings  of  Eusebius  7 

4.  When  did  Eutropius  live?  What  Is 
said  of  his  Roman  history  7 

5.  To  what  has  the  change  in  Julian's  re- 
ligious opinions  been  ascribed  ?  What 
powers  has  he  sho>vn  In  his  writings? 

6.  Who  was  Basil  7  What  does  Moshelm 
of  him? 

What  is  said  of  the  Fife  and  writings  of 
Gregory  NaziansSen  7 

8.  When  did  Claudian  flourish  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  his  poems  7 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  St.  Chrysostom. 

10.  Who  was  St.  Anffusthiel  By  what 
was  he  characterized  7  What  has  been 
pronounced  respecting  his  book  of  the  City 
of  God?J. 
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What  it  the  name  aiid  extnrit  of  this  pe- 
riod 1-[  when  did  the  dark  agfi»  couunence  7 
Uow  lone  did  they  laat  7  What  la  a  proper 
irlew  of  Diem  7J 

1.  When  Mraa  the'Weatern  empire  extin- 
fuiaiied  7  By  whom  waa  this  done  7  WtM> 
was  emperor  at  ttiat  time  7-[Wtiat  cause  led 
to  tl«e  mvaaton  of  Rome  midet  Odoar^r  7 
w  hat  became  of  Augustulus  71  How  long 
had  Rome  ejusted  as  an  empire  7  How  long 
from  the  bunding  of  the  city  7  What  was 
the  cause  of  the  ruhi  of  the  empire  7>[Mu8t 
Rome  have  lallen  without  the  agency  of  the 
Northern  invaders  7  Why  7  Wliat  was 
the  situation  otthe  Eastern  enquire  aAer 
the  &11  of  the  Western  7  Mention  one  rea* 
■on  why  the  Eastern  emi^e  contmued  so 
long  7] 

2.  What  is  the  Eastern  empire  sometimes 
called  7  Under  whose  sway  was  it  in  474  7 
On  what  account  was  he  odious,  and  how 
did  he  j>erlsh7  How  long  was  his  reign  7 
iWhat  is  said  of  Verina  ?  Mention  the 
inanner  af  Zeno's  death  7] 

3.  When  was  Anastatius  raised  to  the 
throne  7  How  long  did  he  reign,  and  what 
was  the  character  of  his  reign  7 

4.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne  7  How 
did  Justin  govern  7  In  what  war  did  he 
engage  7-[Mention  s<mie  furtlier  particulars 
resDecting  him.) 

.  3-  When  di<l  Justinian  I.  assume  the  go 
vernment  7  What  is  said  of  his  personal 
character  7  What  of  his  reign  7  What  form 
an  era  in  history  7  \Miat  is  said  of  Belisa- 
rius,  and  of  Justinian's  treatment  of  him  7 
*[What  is  further  said  of  Belisarius  in  the 
war  with  the  Persians  7  What  in  the  sedi 
tion  of  Constantinople  7  In  the  war  with 
the  Vandals  7  In  the  \nr  with  the  Goths  I 
Where  and  liow  were  his  declining  years 
passed  7>  What  is  said  of  Narses  7  At  what 
age  did  Justinian  die  7  What  were  his  vices, 
and  wiial  his  virtues  7  What  was  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  7  What 
the  condition  of  the  empire  7 

6.  When  did  Justin  U.  ascend  the  throne  7 
What  was  his  character,  and  what  bcfel 
him  7  Who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire  7  With  what  losses  and  evils  was 
It  a&ected7-[What  advice, did  he  give  to  Ti- 
berius 7    How  long  was  nis  reign  7 j 

7.  When  did  Tiberius  possess  the  throne  7 
By  what  was  his  reign  rendered  glorious  7 
What  was  his  character  7-lQn  whom  did  he 
beitow  his  diadem  7] 

'  8.  When  did  Maurice  ascend  the  throne  7 
How  long  was  his  reipi  7  What  was  liis 
chamaer?  What  did  he  do  in  602  7  What 
ensued  )-[Give  an  account  of  his  trials  at 
k6t71 

9.  Who  now  took  the  throne  7  When  7 
What  was  his  character  andend7-[Whatis 
said  of  his  cruelty  7] 

10.  Wlien  was  Hcraclius  I.  crowned? 
What  is  said  of  his  war  with  the  Perwans? 
How  long  was  his  reign  7-[What  occurred 
duringthe  last  of  his  reign  7] 

t1    Wliat  vras  th#  kingdom  ra]]e(U«t)t«-h 


was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Weitfm  tm 
pire  7  How  long  thd  the  conquerors  hoM 
It  7  Mention  the  transfers  tccta  one  tnNp  to 
another,  anil  tht  length  of  time  neb  on* 
lield  the  sovereignty. 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  7-[Meutioft  particulars  respecthig 
Odoacer.J 

124.  WhendidtheldngdomoftheOstro 
goths  begin  7  Who  was  their  king?  Where 
did  he  fix  his  residence  7  How  long  was  his 
reign  7  What  was  his  character  7-[Mention 
other  particulars  of  him.] 

13.  How  many  kings  succeeded  Theodo> 
ric  7  Who  are  tlie  nest  known  of  them  7 
When  did  Narses  retake  Italy  7 

14.  l^Hien  did  the  khigdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards follow  7  Who  invited  Alboin  their 
king  into  Italy  7-[Mention  the  circumstances 
of  Alboin's  death.] 

15.  What  is  said  of  Alboin's  successors? 
-[What  is  considered  by  some  as  the  origin 
of  the  feudal  system?] 

16.  In  Persia  how  many  kings  reigned 
during  this  period  7  Of  these  who  was  the 
most  conspicuous?  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
war  between  the  Persians  and  Romans  7 
-[Give  an  account  of  Chosroes  II.  Of  Cbos- 
roes  m.]  Did  Persia  soon  become  a  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  7 

17.  In  China  how  manv  dynasties  were 
there  during  this  period?  What  was  thr 
character  of  several  of  the  sovereigns? 
What  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Yang-li? 
-[What  is  said  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  T 
Before  the  subversion  of  the  Western  em- 
pire what  occurred  to  some  of  its  nations  I 
What  two  nations  may  date  their  separaii: 
existence  from  that  event  7  Did  the  seve- 
ral nations  then  become  detached  from  one 
another  7    How  are  ihev  here  considered  J] 

18.  What  is  said  of  Spain  whQe  consti- 
tuttng  a  portion  of  the  empire  7  What  is 
said  of  the  Alains  in  4181  Of  the  Suevi  t 
Of  the  Vandals  7  Of  the  Visigotlis  ?-[What 
is  said  of  the  names  of  Spain  7  Of  its  in- 
habitants 7  Of  its  subjugation  at  different 
times  7] 

19.  What  was  Trance  wiciently  called? 
When  and  among  whom  waa  it  cnvided? 
Who  is  the  ibunder  of  the  French  mon- 
archy 7  When  7  Into  how  many  and  what 
dynasties  have  the  French  kings  been  divi- 
ded 7  Who  gave  name  to  tlie  first  dynasty ! 
To  what  year  did  it  continue  ?-[Oive  an  ac- 
count of  the  Franks.  What  is  said  of  Cfc>- 
vis  7    By  whom  was  Clovis  followed  ?] 

20.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  Eng' 
land  7  How  long  had  the  Romans  aban<k»- 
ed  it  before  the  snbversi<Mi  of  the  empire? 
What  happened  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
mean  time?  Whose  assistance  did  they 
seak  7  When  did  the  tribes  from  the  ccntJ- 
nent  arrfve  7  ^Tiat  followed  7  How  long 
were  the  Saxons  in  subdumg  the  Briicns  1 
What  is  meant  by  the  Heptarchy  HDc- 
scribe  the  original  inhabitants.  Whence 
was  the  name  England  derived  7  By  whom 
was  the  island  first  settled  7  When  and  by 
whom  was  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain 
bagun?  Describe  the  sQcces6<««eaDqiM«f 
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ami  arte  oiiht  Bniim  #>re  under Chmdi- 
Of  and  Nero.  By  Africola,  and  Adrian. 
Who  invited  ihe  German  rribaa  to  Uritain  ? 
Wlio  were  their  leaders  1  Who  first  be- 
eaiue  sole  king  of  £nf  land  1    When  1] 

Di9tingui9hed  Character: 
Who  were  the  distinffuitlied  characteni 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  were  tliey  cele> 
bratedMl.  What  i«  said  of  Pnu-lus  as  a 
pliilosupher  7  What  of  his  industry  1 
wliai  vain  labour  did  he  undertake  1 

2.  Mention  particulara  respecting  the  life 
and  writings  of  Iloethius 

3.  Who  was  Pmcopiua,  and  when  did  he 
llourisii  1  WItat  is  s-Ud  of  hia  History  of 
the  reigii  of  Justinian  7 

4.  wf lo  was  Cassiodorus,  and  to  what  did 
his  writings  relate  1 

6.  What  can  you  further  say  of  Belisari 

6.  WhowasOtklaal  What  ia  said  of  his 
BpisUelj 

PERIOD  IV. 
What  is  the  nan*e  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod H  What  is  said  of  the  ilarkness  in  Eu> 
rope  ihiring  tliis  period )  How  wbs  the  ease 
io  the  East  1J 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  and 
origin  of  the  Araba.  Whence  is  tlieir  name 
Saracen  derhred  ?  Wiiat  is  said  of  them  in 
teference  to  Kome  and  Persia)  Where 
and  when  was  Bfahomct  bom  1  In  609  what 
did  he  begin  to  do  1  How  were  his  inuios- 
tores  received  1  What  year  was  the  hegiral 
What  led  to  that  1  What  countries  dkl  he 
conquer?  When  did  lie  die  1  How  many 
brandies  of  his  family  did  he  leave  7-[What 
is  the  opinion  of  some  historians  respecting 
Mahomet  1  What  great  men  were  among 
his  followers  1  How  were  the  Arabs  an<l 
Greeks  brought  into  contact?  Tb  what 
causes  did  Maliomet  owe  his  success  In 
part  1]-Wtiat  are  the  foUowors  of  this  im- 
postor called  )  What  is  the  book  containtng 
their  creed  called  1  What  are  their  priests 
called  ?  How  did  Mahomet  propagate  his 
religion  1 

2.  What  are  Calinhsl  Who  was  the  first 
Caliph  1  Whom  did  Mahomet  appoint  7  To 
what  did  this  give  rise?  How  many  sects 
are  there  I  What  are  tlieir  names  1  Men- 
tion what  they  believe,  and  who  they  are. 
What  course  did  Abu-beker  puraue1-f  wliat 
occurred  between  him  and  Omar  7]- When 
did  Omax  begin  to  reign?  What  did  he 
achieve  In  his  first  and  second  catnimign  7 
What  did  his  general,  Amrou«  do?}- What 
is  said  of  Otiiinan  7  What  of  AU  7.[Relate 
the  story  of  Ayesha.] 

3.  In  wl)at  time  did  the  Saracens  rear  a 
powerful  empire  7  In  a  century  how  far  did 
theu*  dominion  extend  I  How  many  caliphs 
were  there  of  Omar's  race  ?  What  dynasty 
succeeded?  Wliat  is  said  of  Almanzor? 
•[Relate  the  story  of  Abu  «anifa.^Who 
aacendedihe  throne  in  785  7  By  what  was 
ne distinguished?  When  did  lie  die  ?  To 
wiuu  sciences  were  tlie  Arabians  chiefly 
Uevqted7.[Mention   the   eonquests  of    Al 


lUschid.    Repeat  two  anecdotaa  eeaeani* 

ing  biiii.] 

4.  Wliat  mroads  did  the  Saracena  nw|ta 
Ufion  the  Ktwttm  empire  7  With  wl»aS 
success  did  ttiey  besiege  Oonstaniino(>le  t 
-LGivc  an  account  of  tlie  Greek  fire.  l->^  lien 
did  Justinian  U.  succeed  to  tlie  cuiiiire  ^ 
Wliai  of  his  character  ?  What  became  of 
him  7  Who  were  some  of  tlie  eiiiperoni 
Uiat  foltoweil  7  Wliat  is  said  of  Leo  Hi.  ^ 
L  Wliat  can  you  say  of  Uie  conduct  and  end 
of  Irene  ?1 

5.  To  what  year  did  tlie  Kingdom  of  Itdtp 
continue)  llow  kmg  had  the  Lombard 
kin^s  ruled  it  7  How  many  kings  reigned 
during  the  remainder  of  its  ejdstence  7 
Name  the  principal  of  them.  By  what 
means  did  the  kingdom  come  to  an  end  )* 

i Mention  particulars  respecting  Oiiail»ert| 
^uitprand,  Rachisius,  Astolphus,  Didier.] 

6.  How  long  did  Spain  continue  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths  7  By  wliom 
was  it  tiien  conquere*!!  What  part  re- 
mained free  from  the  Moors  7  W^hat  small 
kingdoms  were  founded  ttiere  7-[W1k>  waa 
sent  to  conquer  Si>ain  7  How  was  a  unioa 
formed  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquislied  7J 

7.  When  was  Spain  formed  into  an  inde* 
pendent  Icingdom  7  What  part  remained 
true  to  the  Christian  fiuth  7  By  whom  and 
where  was  learning  encouraged  7 

8.  In  what  way  did  the  Merovingian  kings 
of  France  enjoy  searcely  more  than  the 
name?  Who  wa9  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
the  time  of  Thierry  7  What  did  he  do  T 
What  is  said  of  Pepin's  son  7 

9.  To  whom  is  it  owing  under  Providence 
that  the  Maliometan  -(tominions  did  not  ex- 
tend aver  Europe  7  [How  was  tliis  achiev- 
ed 7^  What  more  is  said  of  Charles  1  Who 
were  mayors  of  the  palace  after  his  de- 
cease 7  On  whom  did  the  aoie  aibniniatra* 
tkm  at  length  devolve  1  Why  1  When  waa 
Pepin  Le  Bref  made  king,  and  what  race 
now  succeeded  74  What  did  he  do  soon  after 
he  was  crowned  7] 

.  10.  How  didthe  temporal  anthority  of  the 
popes  commence  7  How  were  the  nmits  of 
France  extended  ?  When  did  Pepin  die  ) 
•[Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.] 

1 1.  Between  whom  where  the  dominioni 
of  Pepin  divided  ?  Wlio  soon  obtained  the 
whole  7  By  what  name  is  Charles  known 
in  history  7  What  ia  said  of  his  character  1 
Of  his  treatment  of  the  Saxons?  Against 
whom  was  be  successful  in  war  ?•[ Witat  is 
said  of  his  person  and  mind  ?  Of  his  efforts 
in  coTrecting  the  habits  ot  his  subjects  7 
When  did  he  experience  a  disaster  in  war  1] 

Dietinguiehed  Charactere. 
Who  were  the  distinffuished  characters 
in  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  cele- 
brated 1-{1.  What  khid  of  knowledge  had 
Mahomet?  Describe  the  arfoments  he 
emnkiyed  to  iiersuade  men  to  embraee  hia 
religion.  What  peculiar  doctrine  did  he 
invent  7  What  is  said  of  his  person,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  qoalitiea  }  Mention 
particnlara  respectkig  his  death.     . 
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0.  Whit  fBBtarbedlhepiwperitj  of  flM 
Bn«li>h  for  a  k>ngiime1  Between  wlioia 
WM  Englaad  dividea  by  EtheiwoiniWhat 
did  he  frant  to  tlie  priesthood  7> What  bro- 
ther succeeded  Ethelbald  and  Ethelberti 
Wlieu  did  Alfred  succeed  1 

23.  What  was  the  state  ofhls  kingdom  at 
first  1  What  is  said  of  his  talents,  Ac.  1 
What  did  he  do  for  Ms  reahn  1-[What  plan 
showed  the  wisilom  of  his  elvil  institutions  1 
Describe  it.VWhat  contests  had  he  with  the 
lAanesl  Wtutt  was  his  situation  at  one 
time  »  How  long  was  his  reign  1-[ln  ^diat 
manner  did  he  cut  off  the  Danes  7] 

24.  Who  was  the  sucoestor  of  Alfred  1 
How  did  he  conduct  aflUral  How  long  was 
his  reign  1 

25.  Who  succeeded  Edward  1  What  was 
his  character?  Wlwt  did  he  encourage? 
How  long  was  his  re^  H^^^b<^  ^  ^^^  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible?] 

26.  Wiio succeeded Athelstaa?  When? 
How  did  he  die?  Who ' succeeded  Ed- 
mund? Wlicn?  What  was  his  character  1- 
n¥hat  is  said  of  Dunstan  1] 

27.  Wlio  now  filled  the  throne?  Why 
was  he  persecuted  by  the  monks  ?-(What 
became  of  his  wife  1] 

28.  When  did  Edgar  come  to  the  throne? 
What  is  said  of  his  private  character? 
What  of  his  administrations  ?[How  did  Ed- 
gar obtain  his  wife,  Elfrida  ?] 

29.  Who  succeeded  Edgar?  Wlio  was 
Ethelred  11.?  Wliat  was  his  surname? 
What  barbarous  deed  did  he  order  1  How 
was  it  revenged?  To  whom  did  the  Eng- 
lish offer  the  kingdom  ?  Who  at  length  as- 
serted it  by  arms  ?  Who  "vfras  the  succes- 
Mor  of  Sthelred?  With  whom  was  he 
obliged  to  divide  his  kingdom?  When  did 
Canute  become  sole  king?  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  sovereign  ?-[How  was  lie  affected 
cowards  the  la>  -  sr  part  of  his  life  ?] 

90.  Wliich*.^/  oi  the  sons  of  Canute  suc- 
ceeded him?  Did  they  reign  long?  Upon 
their  death,  what  did  tlie  English  do  ?  When 
did  Edward  the  Confessor  begin  to  reign? 
What  was  his  merit?  Whom  did  he  ap- 
point to  the  throne  ?-[What  did  Edward  do 
AS  to  the  laws  7] 

31.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  ^ho  took 
possession  of  the  throne?  Describe  tlie 
contest  l>etween  him  and  William,  duke  of 
Norrawifly.  What  was  the  character  of 
William's  administration  ?  By  what  means 
did  he  alienate  the  minds  of  the  con(]Uered  ? 
-pOf  what'otlier  regulatfons  was  he  the  ?m- 
aior?  What  is  the  Doomsdav  book  1]-What 
other  events  are  recorded  of  him  ?  Describe 
his  character.-[What  is  said  of  his  person  ? 
Relate  an  incklent  in  his  contest  with  his 
sen.] 

32.  Who  next  ascended  the  throne? 
When  ?  What  was  the  character  of  Ru- 
fus?  How  was  his  life  terminated  ?-[By 
wlmt  is  his  name  perpetuated  ?] 

33.  In  the  Eaatem  empire,  how  many 
emperors  were  there  during  this  perioil? 
What  is  said  of  their  character  ?  How  did 
the  Greeks  compare  %vith  the  other  mltions 
of  Enm|>e  at  this  tiin#»  ?4 What  rnf^mtn  re- 


to  the  Miphre  ta  Ihe  tenth  MMirr 
What  is  further  said  of  the  arts,  dec  nf  8i6 ' 
Greeks?  What  was  the  character  of  Br. 
sil  L  ?  What  incident  is  related  of  his 
reign?  What  was  the  reputation  of  Nice> 
phoras  Phocas?  Relate  an  instance  of  crn* 
el^in  Basil  n.] 

34.  In  the  history  of  CTkrncf  how  many 
dynasties  and  emperors  were  included  in 
thisperiod ?  What  occurred  in  the  reign 
pf  Tai-tsong?-FWhat  was  the  character  ol 
this  prince  ?  What  is  said  of  Chwang-tsong  ?] 

36.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Sara* 
cens,  as  to  science,  Ac.  at  tiie  beginning  o< 
this  period  ?  How  did  Arabia  kfee  nmch  of 
its  unportance  after  a  time?-[What  pre- 
vented the  Saracens  from  perpetuating  an 
immense  empire  7] 

36.  In  what  military  expedition  did  the 
African  Saracens  engage  during  this  pert> 
od  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 

37.  When  was  Bagdad  taken  by  the 
Turks?  What  ensued  ?-[What  is  said  oi 
Adadodawla?  What  striking  anecdote  it 
related  ofMaiunud  Gazni?] 

Diatinguuhed  Chartutera. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  ami  for  what  were  they  dis* 
tingui8hed?-[l.  What  more  particular  can 
bo  given  of  Charlemagne  as  a  sovereign  ? 
As  to  his  private  character? 

2.  Who  was  Photios?  What  did  ho 
write  ?    Wlien  did  he  die  ? 

3.  Mention  some  particulars  respecting 
Erigena.    What  <  id  he  write  ? 

4.  What  is  said  >f  Alfred,  as  to  his  wisfk>m 
and  piety  ?  How  did  he  usually  divide  hiq 
time? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  learning  of  Al  Rft- 
zi?    When  did  lio die? 

6.  At  what  time  did  -  Avicenna  Hve  T 
What  is  said  of  his  study  of  Aristotle? 

7.  When  did  Snidas  flourish  t  By  wfa«l 
only  is  he  known  ?] 

PERIOD  VI 

What  Is  the  name  and  extent  of  tfUs  pe* 
riod?-[By  what  was  the  age  pecnQarly  cha* 
racterized?] 

1.  In  describing  the  Cruaadea^  what  do 
we  include  ?    Who  participated  in  them  ? 

2  What  were  the  crusades?  What  their 
object?  What  their  cause  or  origin?  Who 
instigated  them?-[Whv  is  Judea  interesting 
to  the  Christian  irorld?  Is  the  fanaticism 
of  the  crusaders,  considering  the  age,  muc> 
to  be  wondered  at?] 

2^.  How  many,  and  how  long  continued, 
were  the  crusading  expeditions?  What 
nation  was  th^  most  enthusiastic  in  them? 
By  whom  was  the  first  crusade  preached? 
Who  had  previously  contemplated  the  same 
design  ?  How  man  jr  councils  were  held  for 
this  object?  Was  Peter  fitted  for  his  place  ? 
How  many  persons  did  he  lead  to  the  East  ? 
When  did  they  commence  their  tnarch? 
How  many  soon  followed  them?  What  be- 
came of  them?-(Who  vras  Peter?  How 
came  he  to  conceive  of  such  a  proje^^l 
Whaf  did  h**  do  to  engage  C^hriftHanv  m  ¥"} 
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Whil  MTi  of  «lwraelen  Wkmed  hte  » 
fiow  did  thej  ^oiidact  themcelves  on  tlieii 
route  1  Wlut  portion  of  tttem  reached  Pa- 
kfltine?  Where  were  Uie  remainder  de- 
feated?] 

3.  When  did  a  new  boat  arrive  at  Con- 
•tantjnople?  What  was  the  cbaraeter  of 
it*  commander*  7  Mention  them.  What 
was  the  number  of  the  yrarriora,  Ac  1 
With  what  result  did  they  meet  the  flara^ 
cenaHWhat  was  the  condition  of  Cunstan- 
tioopleat  thiatimel  How  did  the  cmsa- 
dera  and  the  Greelis  mutually  regard  each 
other  1  How  did  the  emperor  treat  the 
Crises  1  Describe  the  qualities  of  their 
leaders.  By  what  means  did  Nice  falll 
How  was  Edessa  conqueiedl  How  was 
Antioch  taken  ?  What  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Croises  here  1    What  foUowed  7] 

4.  How  and  when  was  Jerusalem  taken? 
How  many  of  the  first  expedition  were  left 
to  encamp  about  Jerusalem  1  How  many 
Europeans  had  by  this  lime  been  sacrificed  7 
What  places  liad  been  gahied  1-1  Were  the 
victories  of  the  crusaders  easily  gained  7 
Whot  embarrassments  did  they  meet  with  7 
In  taking  Jerusalem,  how  did  they  treat  their 
lQea71 

5.  wl)o  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
kingdom  which  the  crusaders  established 
in  Palestine  7  To  whom  was  he  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  kingdom?  Wliat  act 
weakened  the  power  of  the  crusaders  7- 
(Wliat  was  obtamed  by  the  first  crusade?] 

6.  What  is  tlie  date  of  the  second  cru- 
sade 7  Who  was  tlie  preacher  of  this  crh- 
sade  7  What  sovereigns  were  engaged  in 
it)  How  large  v;a8  their  force 7  In  what 
way  did  the  enterprise  end  in  disaster  ?• 
[Give  an  account  of  St.  Bernard.] 

7.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land 
oetween  the  second  and  third  crusades? 

8.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  tliird 
crusade?  When  was  Jerusalem  taken  by 
fitaladin  7  How  were  the  inhabitants  treated  7 

9.  How  was  Europe  alfected  by  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem  7  Was  a  third  crusade  easily 
excited?  What  sovereigns  were  prevailed 
00  to  engage  7  How  many  forces  tad  Philip 
and  Richard?  What  became  of  Barbarossa 
and  his  army?  From  what  cause  was  it 
that  Richard  was  at  length  left  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  cfmfiict?  Whom  did  he  defeat? 
What  Jaefel  him  in  attempting  to  return 
home  ?•{  What  is  said  o(  the  treaty  between 
Richard  and  Saladin?  Relate  the  story  of 
Richard's  captivity.] 

10.  How  much  did  Richard  do  for  Pales- 
tine 7  When  was  a  fourth  crusade  fitted 
out?  Who  was  its  leader?  What  ^fiemy 
did  they  meet  with  ?  What  city  did  they 
take?  What  dUl  the  Venetians  do  in  this 
enterprise  7-fWhy  is  it  difficult  t^o  designate 
distincdy  tlie  several  erutades  7  What  did 
the  present  crusade  spriog  from?  Wlio 
was  Its  preacher?  What  is  said  of  him? 
What  was  the  condition  of  Constantinople 
at  this  time?  What  was  the  force  of  the 
allied  army  brought  against  M    By  what 


.       _- thojr  victory  m.arkfd?, 
M    How  WAS  ftiliiwin.  i-i«w  Hr*J*>l  ?     Wli-H 


if  him7  How  weret)ie  im- 
m  shared)  How  long  iaA 
»f  the  Iditins  last ) 
peditionswere  fitted  otit  8im>l. 
usade  against  the  Greek  em> 
cems  to  have  been  their  cb- 
I  avail  any  tLiQg 


I  was  tbe  last  of  the 
le»,  ,.,^  »3  spirit  now  dying  mwmjl 
Who  kqpt  it  alive  icxr  a  few  years?  Wbm 
was  his  character?  When  dkl  Louis  ssl 
ont  OB  bis  adveitture  7  What  was  tus  soe* 
cess  in  invading  Egypt  1  What  did  he  de 
on  returning  to  Fruice  7  In  what  crusading 
project  (fid  he  again  engage  1  How  did  ft 
end?-[What  circumstance  influenced  Loois 
in  the  conrse  he  took?  What  iocident 
showed  his  seal  7  What  ^d  the  ransom  of 
Louis  and  his  army  cost  him?  ^  what 
people  was  he  joined  m  bis  second  expeA- 
tion  ?  Whither  did  the  Engliidi  portion  of 
the  forces  afterwards  gel  Were  they 
finally  successful?] 

14.  Mention  some  of  the  canses  of  the 
decline  of  the  crusading  spirit. 

15.  What  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
crusades  7  What  opinion  is  here  maintain- 
ed? Mi^t  not  the  good  which  they  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  prodiucefj^ 
been  more  efllectually  realized  in  otlier 
ways  7  What  ccmsiderations  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  evil  gready  overbalances  the 
good? 

16.  When  did  Louis  YL  ascend  the- 
throne  of  France  1  What  vras  the  issae  of 
his  war  with  H^ry  I.  of  England? 

17.  Who  succeeded  him  7  When?  How 
long  did  he  rekn?  In  what  way  dki  he 
lose  a  portion  of  his  monarchy  7-{To  what 
superstition  was  he  uiclincd?] 

13.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1180? 
How  long  was  hi*  reign 7  What  is  said  of 
him  as  a  severeign  7  What  were  the  most 
signal  events  of  jiift  reign  7-[How  and  when 
was  Normandy  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
France  ?>What  institution  may  be  dated 
fromhisre^n? 

19.  When  did  Loois  VHI.  mount  the 
throne  7  When  did  he  die  7  What  is  said 
of  him  7 

20.  When^  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  IX.  become  king?  What  were  his 
moral  qualities?  What  is  said  of  his  wsr 
with  England?. 

21.  mo  succeeded 7  When?  For  what 
had  he  a  passion  ?-[What  cireiimBtance 
caused  his  death  7] 

22.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  12857 
How  did  his  disposition  contrast  with  bis 
person?  What  resulted  firom  his  contest 
with  the  pope?  What  did  he  do  in  1314  ^ 
[Mention  some  partienlars  of  his  contest 
with  the  pope.] 

23.  Who  secured  the  throne  of  fn^IofML 
in  1160?  Who  was  the  rightfnl  heirl 
How  was  Robert  induced  to  for«(o  his 
riffht  7  How  was  he  treated  by  Henrv  1 
Was  Hei^-y 'a  initistice  visited  upon  him  09 

i  Providence  7    Wlist  was  his  ehanclsr% 
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T^iMv  to  ht  B0tedt    Whtm   wad  niider 

whoni  WM  their  empire  established  I'l^^at 
i»  mtd  Of  the  orifin  of  the  Turks  1  Where 
dNl  the  :5eljukHle  Tiuks  found  an  empire  1 
When,  and  bj  whom  was  it  destroyed  ?]- 
flow  (fid  Othman  effect  his  object  1  What 
nrevented  the  Turlcs  from  soovertinc  the 
week  empire  at  an  early  period  1  who 
were  their  princinai  sovereigns  during  this 
period  H^viiuit  is  mid  of  Orchani  WIl 
wtm  Tkiiieriane  1  Describe  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Bajazet  L  What  is  said  of 
Amarain  U.  1] 

2.  Wliat  were  the  pffncipal  of  the  States 
of  IttUw  7  ^*hen  were  moat  of  them  found- 
ed! 

3.  When  had  Venice  become  considera-' 
.  blet    What  conquests  did  the  Venetians 

make  afterwards  f  What  is  said  of  them 
as  merchants  1  When  and  bow  did  they 
lose  many  of  their  possessions  1-[Relate  an 
faicidem  in  Venetian  history  7] 

4.  When  <fidflorence  becc»ne  a  republic? 
How  long  did  it  mainiain  its  independence  1 
By  what  was  it  distinguished  i  What  is 
said  of  th«  fiunilyof  the  Medic  is  1 

6.  What  relation  did  Naples  and  Sicily 
bear  to  each  other  ?  Between  what  powers 
were  they  the  seats  of  war  7 

6  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Church  during  this  period?  What 
event  took  place  in  regard  to  the  popedom, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  vH.  I  By  whom,  and 
when  was  the  change  made  1 ,  When  and 
by  whom  was  the  See  removed  back  to 
Itome'?  What  Actions  eixisted  in  regard 
to  the  popedom?  How  were  tiiev  ended? 
What  has  this  division  been  eaUea? 

7.  When  did  Genoa  become  a  rqpubhc? 
What  afterwards  befel  the  Genoese  f-[What 
is  said  of  them  as  a  commercial  people  ?] 

8.  Who  succeeded  Philip  on  the  tiirone 
of  France  7  When  ?  Who  was  Philip  V., 
and  how  long  did  he  reign  ?-(For  what  was 
Philip  V.  notorious?] 

9.  Who  was  his  successor  ?-[What  is  said 
oftheSaHclaw?] 

10.  When  did  Philip  VI.  come  to  the 
throne  ?  On  vrhat  ground  did  Edward  III. 
of  England,  claim  ft  1  What  ensued  ?  What 
was  Pliilip's  character  ?-[Why  is  the  eldest 
«on  of  the  French  king  styled  Dauphin  ? 
What !«  said  of  a  plague  at  this  time  ?] 

11.  When  did  John  the  Good  succeed? 
In  wlmt  respect  was  he  unfortunate?- 
"What  is  said  of  his  captivity  ?] 

12.  Who  succeeded!  Wh&t  was  achiev- 
ed in  his  reign  ?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a 
sorero^gn  ? 

13.  when  did  Charles  VI.  succeed  to  the 
kingdom?  Mei^ion  some  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
the  bMtle  of  Agincourt?  What  wa»  the 
character  of  Charles  ?-[De8cribe  the  fleet 
which  wtM  fitted  out  to  invade  England] 

14  When  and  wltere  was  Charles  VII. 
crowned  ?  Where  was  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land crowned,  at  the  same  time?  What 
ensufcd  ftom  this  competition  ?  What  re- 
inaTkablu  transaction  occurred  at  the  siege 
orO¥lAansT4T»llthe  sfnry  of  Jo^  of  Afc.]- 


dc 

g^ 

the  two  femous  battles  ^lat  were  fought. 
•[How  many  of  the  French  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Cressy  ?  In  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  what 
happened  to  the  French  king?  What  was 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Durham,  between 
the  Scots  and  English  ?] 

16.  What  evils  did  Edward  experience  in 
the  decline  of  life  ?  What  was  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Black  Prince?  In  what  year  of 
his  age  and  reign  did  Edward  die  ?  What 
was  his  character  ? 

17.  Who  was  Richard  H.?  When  did 
he  succeed?  V^at  was  his  character? 
What  was  tbe  condition  of  his  kingdom? 
How  was  he  deprived  of  his  sceptre  and 
life  ?-[How  were  the  fieople  disaffected  to- 
wards the  administration  ?  What  numbet 
of  people  were  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  &c.  1 
In  what  way  was  Tyler  destroyed,  and  or- 
der restored?  What  was  the  ground  ot 
controversy  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  ?] 

171  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  What  is  thi. 
date  of  his  reign  ?  What  trouble  did  he  ex- 
perience ?  Where  did  he  defeat  the  male- 
contents  ?-[Describe  the  battle.] 

13.  What  is  said  of  Henry  as  a  per8ect»> 
tor  ?  By  what  was  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
embittered  ?-lRepeat  on  incident  here  nar- 
rated.]-When  did  Henry  die?  What  was 
bis  character? 

19.  When  did  Henry  V.  ascend  the 
throne  ?  What  is  mentioned  respecting  his 
reformation?  With  what  force  and  suc- 
cess did  he  invade  France  ?-(now  was  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  gained  ?> With  what 
force  and  success  did  he  invade  France 
again?  At  what  age  did  he  die?-[What 
was  agreed  on  at  the  treaty  of  Troyes  ? 
What  was  Henry's  character?] 

20.  At  what  agCt  and  year,  and  under 
whose  regency,  did  Henry  VI.  succeed  his 
father  ?  At  what  age  was  he  crowned  king 
of  France?  By  what  event  was  France 
saved?  When  an  adult,  what  did  Henry 
prove  to  be?  What  is  said  of  his  queen 
Mai^et?  What  insurrection  occurred 
during  his  reign  ?-[Relate  the  story  of  Jack 
Cade  T>What  encouraged  the  duke  of  York 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  thnme? 

21.  In  the  history  of  the  GemuM  empire^. 
what  important  event  occurretl  in  U274'l 
Give  an  account  of  it.  WTiat  was  the  state 
of  the  empire  when  Rhodolphus  ascended 
the  throne T     What  was   his  character! 

[A^'Tiat  anecdote  is  related  of  nim?] 
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W6.'Wliowas<heii&rtemp€f6r1  When! 
ben  did  Albert  L  succeed  himl  What 
resulted  fifoui  Jus  ill  treatment  of  the  Swiss  1 
Uow  many  pitched  battles  did  their  liberty 
costi  Wno  was  the  instrument  in  pro- 
ducing this  revolution  1-[Relate  the  story  of 
William TeU.)  '    ^  ., 

33.  How  many  emperors  succeeded  Al* 
bert  during  the  remainder  of  this  period? 
^hat-  is  said  of  the  infelicity  of  the  coun- 
tty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlU.  What  in- 
stance of  fmaticism  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  V.?] 

2L  Wtiat  dynasties  of  the  empire  of 
China  are  included  in  this  period  7  When 
was  the  fomous  canal  dug  1  What  is  said 
of  the  esublishment  of  Fo's  religion  1  How 
long  did  the  21st  dynasty  last  1  How  many 
emperors  ?.[What  is  said  "of  Chul  What 
is  related  of  Cbingtsu  1] 

jDi8tinguiahed  Ckaretetera. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 
of  this  period,  and  for  what  ^ere  they  cele- 
brated 1-[1.  What  are  the  incidents  In 
Dante's  lifel  What  is  said  of  his  literary 
worksl 

2.  For  what  is  Petrarch  deservedly  cele- 
brated 1  What  is  said  of  his  genius  and 
writinf  8 1  What  was  a  very  singular  event 
ofhisTifel  ^ 

3.  What  |8  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Boc- 
cace  t  What  was  the  character  of  his  poet- 
ry and  prose  1 

4  What  exposed  Wickliffe  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks?  Did  they  displace  himl 
What  ensued  1  When  tried  as  a  heretic,  to 
what  circumstance  did  he  owe  his  safety? 
What  work  did  he  leave  in  print? 

5.  What  was  Froissart  as  a  historian? 
Ofwhat  washefond? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Gower. 

7.  What  is  the  character  of  Chaucer's 
poetry?  '  How  did  he  spend  the  latter  part 
ofhislifiB?] 

PERIOD  vm. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  By  what  is  tlie  history  of  the  Turkiah 
empire  signalized  at  this  era?  Who  was 
the  last  emperor  of  the  East?  What  was 
the  state  of  bis  dominions  ?  Who  was  the 
leader  on  this  occasion  ?  Was  it  a  difficult 
conquest  ?  How  long  had  the  Eastern  em- 
pire subsisted  ?  What  countries  were  af- 
terwards subdued?  By  what  means  did 
Italy  escape  ?-[What  was  Mahomet's  age  at 
this  Ume?  What  his  force?  How  did  the 
Greeks  behave  themselves?]- What  is  said 
•f  Mahomet  as  a  natron  of  arts  ?  Who  were 
his  successors  during  this  period  ?-[What 
is  said  of  Bam7.et  H.  ?  Of  Selim  I.  ?  Of  fikv 
lyinanl.?  OfSeHmH.?  Of Amurath  HI.  ? 
OfMahometm.?] 

2.  In  what  respect  chiefly  are  the  events 
m  Italian  history  important?  What  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  during  this  pe- 
liod?  What  family  held  sway  there?  How 
lone?  What  was  included  under  the  title 
•f  tAe  Republic  of  Florencol-tWNit  is  said 


of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  a  man  of  ^ttfidttT 
taste,  Ac.  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  Lorenzo? '  Of 
Cosmo,  the  second  of  that  name?  Relate 
the  story  respecting  himself  and  his  sons.1 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  during  this  period?  What  wai 
now  the  power  of  the  papacy  ?  What  was 
the  conduct  of  Pope  Alexander  Vl»  relative 
to  Charles  vni.  ?  How  did  Charles  lose  Ms 
conquest  ?•[ What  lesson  did  Europe  learn 
from  the  effect  of  thhs  confederacy  ?  Re- 
late an  anecdote  illustrating  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  Alexander  and  Csesar 
Borgia.] 

4.  Who  began  to  reign  in  FYance  in  1461  ? 
What  course  did  he  pursue?  What  was 
his  character?  Wliat  good  regulations  did 
he  leave  ?  From  his  time,  what  was  the 
French  king  styled  ?-[What  instance  of  bar- 
baritycan  be  mentioned  ?] 

5.  Wlien  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Charles  VHI.  succeed?  How  long  did  ne 
reign  ?-rWhat  was  his  character  ?] 

6.  Who  was  Lon}3  XII.?  When  did  he 
ascend  the  throne  ?  How  was  he  renrded 
by  the  French  ?  How  did  he  lose  hit  Italian 
possessions  ?-rWhat  did  he  say  in  justifVint 
himself  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies  V 
Also  in  vindication  of  his  economy?] 

7.  Who  was  Francis  1.  ?  When  was  he 
called  to  the  throne  ?  State  the  caase  and 
ihe  consequences  of  the  enmity  between 
Francis  and  Charles  V..[ln  what  particu- 
larly had  Charies  the  superiority  ?  Which 
party  was.  defeated  in  the  battle  of  ^agraa. 
sa  ?  What  is  related  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  ? 
What  was  the  occasion  of  a  leaj^ue  againsl 
Charies?  What  was  his  success  m  invading 
Fiance  ?  What  occasioned  a  renewed  con* 
test  ?    What  Saved  France  from  ruin  ?] 

a  Wlien  did  Francis  die?  What  is  hfs 
reputation?  What  is  said  of  the  Frencft 
court  ?-fWhat  does  Millol  say  of  his  good 
and  bad  qualities?]  ..   ^  ^  ^ 

9.  When  did  Henty  H.  iraceeed  his  fcthfetl 
What  was  his  character  ?  Did  he  continue 
the  war  in  which  his  father  engaged  ?  What 
was  tlie  event  most  glorious  to  his  reign  ? 
Whence  may  the  ortein  of  the  civil  wars  lA 
FYtunce  be  dated  ?-( By  what  accident  was 
Henry  deprived  of  life?]    „      ,    _. 

10.  When  was  Francis  H.  raised  to  the 
throne?  Whose  husband  was  he?  Give 
an  account  of  the  only  important  event  ih 
this  reign  ?-fWhat  had  the  Protestants  re- 
solved to  do  ?  By  whom  were  they  secret- 
ly abetted?]  „,^    ,     ,^ 

1 1.  Under  whose  regency  did  Charles  DL 
succeed  his  brother?  When?  What  is 
said  of  the  difliculties  between  ttie  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  ?  From  what  cause  did 
they  go  at  length  towar?.[What  is  said  of 
the  extent  of  the  Protestant  religion  under 
Francis  I.  ?  Of  its  persecution  under  Hen- 
ry H.?  Ofthe  conference  at  Poissy?  Whet 
did  the  Protestants  obtain  by  the  v?art 
Give  an  account  ofthe  massacre  of  SL  Bar- 
tholomew. What  was  the  effect  of  this  on 
Calvinism?]  -  «i._^, 

12.  Who  was  tide  successor  of  ChaftrtMj 
net   What  was  tjsehantoterl   WkAdM 
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(QUESTIONS  ON 


tte  GithoUca  do  acainat  the  Hiigueoota  in 
bis  reifp  1-lOf  what  weak  policy  waa  the 
king  fuiltyl  How  did  he  meet  with  Ida 
death  /] 

13.  T>  what  houae  did  the  aceptre  now 
paaa  1  Aa  king  of  France,  by  what  nauie 
waa  Henry  111.  of  Navarre  known?  What 
particiiiarl  are  mentioned  concerning  him 
Quriug  the  prcaent  period  1 

14.  By  what  means  waa  Henry  VI.  of 
England  at  length  hurled  from  his  throne  7 
On  which  aide  waa  juaticel  What  were 
the  aymbola  of  the  parties  into  wliich  the 
Enj{li8h  people  were  divided!    When  did 

K»..:iu;^. »»..-i  ,%M :^„  ^Y\C  princl- 

svioua  to  the 

lily  consider 

lel    In  what 

ver  the  Lan- 

Kina  Henry 

ate  the  story 

}  the  charac- 

I  the  throne 1 

el 

16.  When,  and  UDder  whose  protection, 

did  Edward  V.  succeed  hia  ^her?    What 

toon  became  of  him  and  his  brother  7  Who 

caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  same 

lUne  l-iRelate  the  story  of  the  two  young 


princea.] 
17.  Who 


17.  Who  avenged  the  crimes  of  Richard  1 
When  waa  the  battle  of  Bosworth  fought  ? 
Wliat  did  it  terminate  1-[What  is  aaidof  the 
person  of  Richard?] 

la  What  title  did  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
aaaume?  Wheni  How  did  he  unite  the 
rights  of  the  two  houses  1  Of  what  house 
was  he  the  first  king  1  By  what  means  did 
Henry  produce  a  degree  of  discontent 
among  his  people  1    Was  the  general  tran- 

Juillity  of  his  reign  sometimes  disturbed? 
What  is  related  of  certain  impostors?]- 
^hat  was  characteristk:  of  all  the  Tudor 
•overeigoB  ?  How  waa  Henry  useful  to  the 
nation  )  What  was  the  greatest  stahi  in  hia 
oharacrer? 

19.  Who  succeeded  to  the  throne? 
When?  What  were  hia  prospects?  Were 
the  hopes  entertained  respecting  him,  ful- 
filled? What  did  he  prove  to  be?  What 
influence  had  Wolaey  over  him? 

211.  What  is  aaid  of  Henry's  war  with 
Louta  Xn.  of  France  ?  What  was  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Floddcn  Field?  In  what 
other  wars  was  Henry  engaged?  From 
what  did  the  most  important  events  in  Hen- 
ry's reign  proceed?  What  was  one  of  those 
events  1  Give  an  account  of  it  ?-rWhat  be- 
came of  Wolaey  ?  At  what  age  did  Henry 
die?]  ^  ' 

20]^.  Who  was  Edward  VI.  ?  When  dkl 
he  ascend  the  throne  ?  Under  whose  re^ 
gency  ?  What  is  said  of  his  character  and 
death?  What  waa  the  religious  state  of 
the  people  ?  From  what  circumstance  did 
a  war  with  the  Scots  ensue  ?-[Rc1ate  wliat 
ia  aaid  of  hia  tender  and  benevolent  turn  of 
mtod.] 

21,  Who  aucceeded  him?  Wliyis  she 
«a»ed  *•  bloody  Majry  ?"  What  was  her  di*- 


poaitioii  1  What  object  had  ahe  in  view 
•[What  waa  the  effect  of  her  crueliie%  ia 
putting  some  o}  the  moat  eminent  refono- 
ers  to  death  ?>  By  what  waa  the  bcvinnri.g 
of  Mary 's  reian  stained  ?  Who  was  MBi7'a 
husband?  Had  he  any  sliare  in  the  aainl- 
nistration  ?  What  occasioned  her  death  1 
-LKelate  the  atory  of  Jane  Grey.  In  what 
estimation  was  ahe  held  ?] 

22.  When  did  Elizabeth  Jtucceed  to  the 
throne  ?  How  did  the  English  people  view 
this  event?  What  proceeded  from  her  wise 
Goimsels  and  admmistration  ?  Did  she  ever 
employ  questionable  means  ?  What  dispo- 
sition did  she  often  manifest  ?  How  is  her 
fiuue  affected  bv  her  treatment  of  Bfary, 

aueen  of  Scots  ?-[Give  an  account  of  the 
efeat  of  tlie  Invincible  Armada.  Relate 
the  story  of  Queen  Marv.  For  what  waa 
she  cel<^brated  ?  How  has  her  lot  in  life 
been  viewed  by  mankind  ?  "Who  was  Eliza- 
beth's favourite,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  ? 
Who  after  Leicester's  death  ?  How  did 
Essex  incur  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth  ? 
What  became  of  him  ?  How  did  his  fate 
affect  the  queen  ?] 

23.  What  were  the  moral  and  intellectual 
traits  of  Elizabeth? 

24.  Who  rul6d  Germany^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  ?  What  did  he 
do  relative  to  Austria,  and  his  own  iiunily  ? 
How  long  was  his  reign  ? 

25.  Who  succeeded  him?  Whep?  Wh^ 
is  said  of  his  qualities?  What  did  He 
achieve  for  Germany  ?-[What  is  aaid  re- 
specting hia  memory  ?] 

26.  Who  succeeded  him?  When? 
•[Whose  son  was  Charles  ?]-Mention  some 
of  the  acts  of  his  administration.  What 
was  the  most  extraordinary  event  pertain- 
ing to  him  ?  In  what  place  did  be  end  hia 
days  ?-[What  was  the  power  of  Charles  aa 
a  sovereign?  For  what  reasons  could  he 
not  attain  to  universal  empire  ?  Relate  the 
account  of  his  resignation.] 

27.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Charles, 
during  the  remainderof  this  period  ?  What 
part  did  they  act  in  the  religious  disputes 
that  prevailed  ?-[What  is  said  of  Ferdmand 
andMaximUian?    OfRodolph?] 

28.  What  is  the  most  important  event  of 
this  oeriod,  in  the  history  of  Germany  ?  Ia 
what  country,  and  when,  did  that  event  com- 
mence ?  Who  was  the  instrument,  under 
God,  of  this  revolution  ?  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  it  ?  What  opened  Luther's  ejrea 
to  the  enormitv  of  the  whole  system  of  in- 
dulgences ?  What  encouragement  did  Lu- 
ther receive  ?  What  was  the  eff*ect  of  per- 
secution on  him  ?  How  did  Luther  appear 
at  the  imperial  diet  ?  When  he  left  the  diet 
and  arrived  at  Saxony,  how  did  he  find 
things  there  ?  To  what  dexree  did  the  qiirit 
of  reformation  soon  extend  ?  Wliat  was  the 
effect  of  persecutions  by  the  papists  ? 

29.  In  Spain,  what  province  alone  re- 
mained to  the  Moors,  at  the  close  of  the  ISch 
century  ?  Upon  whcU  occasion  dM  all  the 
Christian  principalities  of  Spain  find  them- 
selves under  one  sceptre  1  When  and  by 
whom  waa  the  con(|uest  of  Grenada  efflMi* 
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ed  1  'WbaH  became  of  the  Mootis  ?-IOf  what 
tosrtitotioo  in  Spain  were  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  authors  ?] 

30.  WliO  succeeded  Isabella  hi  Castile  1 
Wiien  and  upon  what  occasion  didCharles  V. 
ascend  the  throne  of  Spain1-[B7  what  means 
were  the  Spanish  dominions  extended  1] 

31.  Who  succeeded  in  15661  By  what 
nations  was  the  balance  of  power  now  sus- 
tained I  Of  what  countries  was  Philip  the 
sovereign  1-{What  was  the  result  of  a  plan 
projected  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  deprive  the 
Spaniards  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies?] 

32.  When  did  Holland  become  a  repubUc  1 
On  what  account  did  the  States  combine  1 
Bow  many  of  them  came  into  the  measure  ? 
How  were  the  remaining  prorincea  situa- 
ted 1-(What  number  of  provinces  does  Hol- 
land include?  What  number  Flanders? 
How  much  of  the  Netherlands  was  annexed 
to  the  German  empire,  in  1477  ?  To  what 
power  were  they  afterwards  resigned? 
What  fy  Baid  of  the  history  of  the  Holland- 
ers, preceding  this  event  ?  What  was  the 
occasion  of  their  revolt  against  Phjlip  11.  ? 
Who  was  their  leader  ?  wTien  was  he  pro- 
claimed stadtholder  ?  What  prevented  the 
whole  17  provinces  from  forming  one  re- 
public 1  What  did  the  Spaniards  do,  to  re- 
cover the  17  provinces?  By  what  means 
did  the  Hollanders  succeed  ?  What  was 
the  character  of  Maurice  7] 

33.  Till  what  time  was  America  unknown  ? 
Who  then  discovered  it?  What  was  hisob- 
Jlect?-[On  what  accotmts  vras  the  discovery 
of  America! an  important  event?  Is  the 
theory  that  America  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, well  grounded  ?  What  led  Columbus 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  new  conti- 
nent ?  Did  he  readily  obtain  assistance  in  his 

Kroject  to  discover  It  ?  Wlio  first  afforded 
im  assistance  ?  What  great  motive  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  undertaking  ?  Give  an 
account  of  his  voyage.] 

34.  What  place  was  first  discovered? 
What  places  next  ?  Why  did  he  call  the  re- 
gions West  Indies  1  What  was  the  result 
'fa  second  voyage?  What  of  a  third?  When 
did  John  Cabot  find  the  continent  of  North 
America  ?  In  whose  behalf  did  he  take  pos- 
session ?  Of  what  were  the  Spaniards  guilty. 
In  their  settlement  of  the  New  World? 
When,  and  by  whom  was  the  coast  of  Bi-azil 
discovered?- [How  and  when  was  the  New 
World  proved  to  be  not  a  part  of  Asia? 
Tell  the  story  of  Fernando  Cortez.  Of 
Francis  Vitmcto.  When  was  Las  Casas 
sent  as  viceroy  from  Spain  What  was  the 
effect  of  his  administration  ?  Describe  the 
faihabitants  of  America.  What  means  did 
the  Spaniards  employ  to  convert  -  these 
people  to  Christianity?  What  object  did 
the  Spaniards  have  in  view,  more  than  their 
conversion  ?  Before  the  late  revolution,  to 
whom  did  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in  Ame- 
rica belong  ?    How  governed  ?] 

Distinffuitked  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  cliaracters 
hi  this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  distin- 
guished ?•[!.  'WhMJ  and  where  was  C(^um* 


bus  bom  ?  What  fitted  him  for  the  ftrt  he 
was  to  act  in  the  world?  What  effect  bad 
his  discovery  on  Spain  and  Europe?  What 
happened  to  Columbus  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies  ?  When  and  how  did 
he  die? 

2.  When  and  where  vras  Ri^ihael  bom? 
In  what  arts  was  he  eminent  ?  What  place 
has  been  assigned  to  him  as  a  painter  1 

a  Whatwas  Angelo  Buonaroti?  In  what 
has  he  surpassed  all  the  moderns?  What 
is  his  style  ?    How  long  did  he  live  ? 

4.  What  was  Erasmus  as  to  learning? 
In  what  estimation  is  he  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen ?  On  what  side  was  he  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Protestantism  ami  popery  ? 

5.  What  is  related  of  the  fife  of  CoperaU 
cus?  Of  his  great  discovery?  In  «vhat 
manner  did  he  die  ? 

6.  Where  and  when  was  Luther  born  1 
By  what  incident  were  his  views  directed 
to  the  church  ?  What  station  did  he  occupy 
in  the  university  at  Wittemberg  ?  Where 
did  he  learn  more  particularly  the  teno- 
ranee,  &c.  of  the  church  dignitaries?  What 
was  the  occasion  of  commencing  a  reform- 
ation ?  When  and  where  did-4ie  die  ?  In 
wliat  respects  was  he  qualified  for  the  ser- 
vice he  performed  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Calvin's  life.  On 
what  accomit  did  he  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  ?  What  is  said  of  him  as  a  mao 
of  niety  and  talents? 

8.  What  work  didCamoens  write?  What 
ditl  he  meet  with  in  life  ? 

9.  What  is  said  respecting  the  hfe  of  Bu- 
chanan ?    What  was  he  as  a  wrUer  ? 

10.  Give  an  account  of  Montaigne. 

11.  What  great  work  was  written  by 
Tasso?  What  period  of  life  did  he  live? 
What  was  there  peculiar  in  his  death  ? 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  Spenser, 
as  a  poet  ^    How  wad"his  fife  concluded  ?) 

PERIOD  IX. 

What  is  the  name  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  Who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  France  ? 
What  act  of  lustice  did  Henry  do  to  the 
Calvlnists?  How  did  he  repair  the  desola- 
tions  of  a  long  civil  war  ?  What  is  said  of 
his  talents,  &c.  ?  Wliat  was  the  manner  of 
his  death  ?-[State  the  circumstances  of  it. 
What  project  had  he  in  view  about  the  time 
of  his  death?] 

2.  When,  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  XIII.  come  to  the  throne?  How  did 
Richelieu  arrest  that  decline  of  afTkirs  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  ?  What  were  the 
principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ?-rDid 
the  Protestants  attempt  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance  ?  For  what  reason  ?  What  was 
their  head  quarters  ?  How  long  did  they 
endure  the  miseries  of  a  siege  ?  What  was 
the  result?  How  did  Richelieu  endeavour 
to  humble  the  Austrian  greatness  ?  Were 
his  plans  attended  with  success  ?  Was  this 
minister  a  patron  of  learning?  At  what 
age  did  Ix)ui8  die  ?] 

3.  Wtien  and  under  whose  regency  did 
Louis  XJV  aseand  tha  thron*  ?    what  hae 
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glr«A  a  <lMp  inlereat  to  bis  reico  1  Name 
Xht  moat  conspicuous  events  oT  Us  rei^n. 
•(What  battles  did  the  duke  of  Enghein  gain 
m  the  war  with  the  Spaniards  1  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  coounoUons  of  the  Fronde. 
What  did  Louis  do  upon  the  death  of  Maza- 
rine ?  What  ffreat  generals  had  he  in  the 
war  with  Holland  ?  B v  whom  were  the 
Bollaoders  assisted  1  What  battles  wer? 
gained  1  Was  England  gained  to  the  alli- 
ance 1  What  nevertheless  was  the  success 
of  Louis  1  Give  an  account  of  the  revx)cation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Who  brought  about 
the  league  of  Aiigsburgl  What  victories 
were  obtained  bj  Louis  in  this  war  7  What 
nations  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
succession  ?  What  was  the  object  of  it  7 
On  whose  side  was  the  advantase  now? 
WhA  battles  did  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gain  11 

4.  What  was  the  axe  of  Louis,  an«l  the 
length  of  his  reign  7  ^Vhct  constitutes  his 
chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  7 
What  was  the  result  of  it  7  In  what  was 
Louis's  sagacity  peculiarly  manifest  7  Give 
an  account  of  some  of  liis' generals  and  mi- 
nisters. What  were  Jiis  accomplishments 
and  cliaracter  7 

5.  By  whom  was 
ascended  in  16037 
sceptre  now  pass  7 
event  7-[How  did  El 
successor  7  In  the  h 
is  said  of  David  Bru 
Robert  HI.  7  Who 
were  his  qualities  7 

Slish  for  his  neopi 
araea  II.  7  Or  Jam( 
What  was  the  cha 
James  VL  7  What 
By  whom  was  he  su 

6.  What  conspira 
turb  James's  vei(^' 
followed  7-[Relate  tli 
plot.] 

7.  What  expecta 
formed  at  the  acces 
evils  drove  numy  of  t 
What  poUc;  did  Jan 
he  prejudiced  again: 
chaoige  were  the  mi 
dercomg  7  How  Ion 
England  t  How  louj 
\ii  said  of  his  chai 
reign  7-[What  incidi 
flattery  7  Was  he 
luable_prince  7] 

a  When  did  Char] 
What  was  there  in  \ 
people  which  deouu 
ministration  than  \\\ 
ed7  Did  Charles  rt 
big  7  Wliat  led  Char 
measures  7-[How  b 
tween  Charles  and 
acts  were  passed  b; 
termined  on  reform 

9.  What  class  of 
barking  for  Ameria 
videntially  proved 
C»MUrlca^rWhatisa2 


did  LMid  attMnpt  a^iiMt  puli&Q  ^Okm^ 
What  was  the  national  covenant  of  tne 
Scots  7  What  other  evils  did  the  king  and 
his  part^  me^t  with  7] 

lU.  Was  the  sword  now  to  decide  tbo 
contest  7  What  did  the  parliament  dol 
What  the  king  7  What  was  the  issue  of 
several  battles  7  Who  were  the  supporters 
of  Gharles7  Who  of  the  parliament  7-[\yith 
whom  did  the  Parliament  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy 7  Who  directed  the  measures  of 
the  army  7  Which  battles  were  favourable 
to  the  royalists  7  Which  to  the  Parliament  1 
What  was  the  religious  state  of  Cromwell'a 
armvl  Relate  how  the  king  was  taken, 
tried,  and  punished.  What  was  the  ch»> 
racter  of  Charles  7  Did  God  seem  to  over* 
rule  events  in  this  instance  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  civil  liberty  7  What  is  said  of 
Charles  as  an  author  7] 

11.  What  took  place  in  England  gh  the 
death  of  Charles  7-[  What  religious  interest 
began  now  to  prevaiL7    By  whose  Influence 
alone  could  the  confusions  of  England  be 
seuled7    What  was  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  7    What  did  Cromwell 
do  to  establish  his  authority  in  those  coun- 
tries 7    Relate  the  story  oi  king  Charles  IL 
How  did  the  re> 
^hatwas  its  sue- 
and  7    Bow  and 
hilate  the  repub< 
nent  did  he  then 
f  finally  do  7] 
U  declared  Pro* 
iver  7    What  was 
\  7    Why  was  he 
ngth,  did  he  feel 
Mhedie7-[Wbat 

he  protectorate  7 

er  the  abdication 
)w  was  the  resto- 
8  tlie  instrument 

regarded  by  the 
lad  he  to  recom- 
IThy  and  when  did 

unpopular  7  In 
ed  from  odium  t 
alent  during  his 
there  in  the  peo> 
rannical  disposl- 
ely  borne  than  it 
I  origin  of  the  dis- 
Vliig  ana  Toryl 

To  what  act  did 
principles  leadl 
n  are  recorded  I 
[ninant  before  (he 
land  now  thrown 
e  king  act  7] 
expire  7  In  what 
nHWha^  Uiings 
he   character  of 

Ml  on  his  death! 
history  of  this 
said  of^tbo  cap** 
i«oet1 
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19.  What  was  one  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  reign  1  What  led  the  liing  to  his 
ruin  1  What  application  was  made  for  re- 
lief from  the  tyrannj  of  James  1-tOn  his 
arrival,  by  whom  was  William  joined?]- 
Whither  did  James  liee  ?  What  dic^  a  con- 
▼entinn-parliament  do  on  tills  occasion  1 
-[What  ctiaracter  was  jfiven  by  the  duke  of 
Bucldnsham  of  Charles  and  James  1] 

20.  Who  now  ascended  the  throne? 
What  is  this  event  often  called  ?  What  was 
accomplisheri  by  the  revolution?-]; Why  was 
a  revolution  indispensable?  Who  were 
styled  non-jurors,  &c.  ?] 

21.  How  were  the  Irish  alTected  towards 
James  ?  In  wtiat  battle  were  they  subdued 
by  William?  What  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wars  in  which  this  prince  en- 
gaged ?  When  did  the  peace  of  Rvswiclt 
take  place  ?  On  what  principle  did  William 
act  in  liis  foreign  wars  ?-[8tate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  naval  battle  of  I^  llogue. 
What  is  said  of  James  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life?] 

22.  After  the  death  of  J^es,  who  was 

Kroclaiuied  at  St.  Gerinains?  What  effect 
ad  this  act  on  the  British  nation  1  Under 
what  circumstances  did  William  die? 
-(What  is  said  of  his  person,  &c.  ?  What 
two  new  measures  commenced  during  this 
reign  ?] 

Zi.  On  whom  did  the  crown  devolve  in 
1702?  What  was  the  ciiaracter  of  her 
reign  ?  For  what  was  she  respected  ?  What 
were  the  principal  events  in  her  reign? 
-[Give  an  account  of  the  war  against  France. 
In  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  what  did  Spain  and 
England  yield?  Wliat  has  been  said  of 
MarlborougiiA  In  the  constitutional  union 
of  England  and  Scotland  what  was  stipu- 
lated? What  is  said  of  the  strife  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  peace? 
WJio  Was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  these 
dissensions  ?] 

21.  When  did  Anne  die?  What  occa- 
sioned her  death  ?-[l>escribe  Tier  person.] 

25.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  German 
empire  in  1612?  What  did  r^  attempt  to 
do  ?  What  brought  on  a  civil  war  ?  What 
occasioned  the  death  of  Matthias? 

26.  When  did  Ferdinand  n.  become  em- 

Seror  ?  What  attempts  did  Austria  malce 
uring  his  reign?  By  what  were  two  of 
them  frustrated  ?  Has  Austria  usually  held 
the  sceptre  ?-[What  was  the  character  of 
Ferdinand?] 

27.  When  did  Ferdinand  HI.  succeed? 
By  whom  were  the  protestants  supported 
during  the  former  part  of  this  reign  f  What 
is  said  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia ?•[ What 
followed  this  peace?] 

28.  Who  was  next  elected?  When? 
Who  succeeded  lUml  In  what  war  were 
both  uf  these  emperors  engaged?  Mention 
its  particulars.  What  happened  to  Vienna 
In  1683?  Whowaselecterfinmi?  Wliat 
occurred  during  his  reifn?   ' 

29.  On  the  throne  of  Spain  who  succeed- 
ed in  1598?  By  what  causes  did  Spain  de- 
^na  in  power  Vv-om  the  comraenceinent  of 
tnis  reign? 

4 


dPhlHpIV.faeeeMll  What 
is  eign  I 

Id  the  reroHition  hi  Portugal 
ti  3ive  an  account  of  it  ?-[Men- 

ti  ;8  in  the  history  of  PortngiU 

p  the  above.] 

iceeded  in  1666  on  the  throne 
o]  I  what  account  did  he  leave 

h  I  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anion? 

•[  this  prince  said  to  have  been 

s  the  first  Spanish  monarch 
o  f  Bourboq,  that  ascended  tlie 

tht»»^r     „..en? 

34.  Which  was  the  most  splendid  period 
In  the  history  of  Turkey  7  What  is  said  of 
it  at  the  present  period?  How  many  sul- 
tans reigned  through  it  ?  With  whom  were 
they  generally  at  war  ?-(What  power  proba- 
bly prevented  the  Turks  from  overspread- 
ing Europe  ?  For  what  reasons  wore  they 
superior  for  a  long  lime  to  the  Christian 
powers?  What  occurred  during  the  reign 
ofAchmetl.?  What  is  said  of  Otii man  11.? 
Of  Amurath  IV.  ?  Of  Mahomet  IV.  ?  Dc- 
scrilre  tiie  siege  of  Candia.  Relate  the 
particulars  concerning  the  siege  of  Vienna. 
What  is  said  of  Solyman  11.  and  Mustapha 
n.  ?  What  resulted  from  the  Turkish  war 
with  Austria?] 

35.  What  is  intended  hj  the  Britisli  colo- 
nies  in  America?  During  what  period;^ 
were  they  so  known?  To  whom  did  they 
belong  ? 

36.  What  Is  the  date  of  the  grant  undor 
which  English  settlements  were  first  mado  ? 
How  Idng  was  this  from  the  discovery  made 
by  Cabot?  What  is  said  of  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies?  Were  there 
any  projects  before  this,  to  settle  the  coun- 
try ?  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown. 

37.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  present 
island  of  New  York  settled?  When  did 
the  English  obtain  possession  of  it  ? 

38.  When  and  by  whom  was  Plymouth 
in  Massachusetts  settled  ?  With  what  other 
colony  was  this  afterwards  united? 

39.  Mention  the  first  settlements  in  New 
Hampshire. 

40.  When  and  by  whom  were  New  Jer- . 
sey  and  Delaware  settled  ? 

41.  Whence  was  the  name  of  Maryland? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  settled? 

42.  When  and  by  whom  was  Connect! 
cut  settled?  Wmch  were  the  earliest 
towns? 

43.  When  was  Rhode  Island  settled? 
Wliat  event  occasioned  It? 

44.  When  was  the  colony  of  New  Haven 
formed  ?    Under  what  circumstances  ? 

45.  When  and  by  whom  were  North  and 
South  Carolina  founded?  Whence  the 
name  Carolina? 

46.  Who  first  settled  in  Pennsylvania? 
When  did  William  Penn  arrive?  Inder 
what  circumstances? 

47.  When  and  by  whom  was  Georgia 
settled  ? 

4a  Which  states  have  been  the  most  im* 
portant  in  the  eonfederacrt 
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411  WlMttonidoftlieetiiflMortheset- 
tlemant  of  the  Ameriean  Statei  1 

to.  Id  which  of  Um  suuea  was  the  free 
Uderatioa  of  reUcion  recogaiaBdl  What 
was  tlie  atate  of  thlnfa  in  the  other  colonies 
in  this  reelect  1  Had  the  world,  however, 
ever  seen  anv  states  so  free  before  1  In 
New  Eoglaiic^  how  did  thej  justify  then^ 
selves? 

61.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country  1  What  objects 
engaced  their  attentkm  In  a  remarkabfo  de- 
gree! 

62.  How  did  the  colonists  obtain  their 
lands  1 

" gj^  expcri- 

the  Indians  1 
and  Virginia, 
Dionies  suffer 
urcc?  What 
sts  as  a  body, 
ly  ftirther  be 
tsHTell  the 
)e8cribe  the 

1  events  rela- 
\  durinjff  this 
Philip's  war. 
Ksures  under 

55.  When  was  /ZtMsm  brousht  into  no- 
tice with  the  civiUxed  world)  What  is 
her  ranii  now  1  To  whom  does  the  country 
owe  its  greatness  HCive  spine  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Russia.  How  did  Peter 
become  master  of  the  euifrire  1] 

56.  What  are  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign  1-[Relate  the  circumstances  of  Peter's 
visit  to  Holland  and  England.  In  the  war 
with  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  how  did  Peter 
succeed  at  first  1  Where  did  he  overcome 
Charles  at  last  7]- When  did  Peter  die> 
What  is  said  of  him  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
uani 

57.  Wlien  does  the  history  of  Sweden  be- 
come important  1  IIow  many  sovereigns  fol- 
lowed Oustavus  Vaaa,  to  the  dme  of  Charles 
Xn.  ?  When  was  the  crown  rendered  he- 
reditary ?  How  long  were  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  united  into  one  king- 
dom 1  On  what  occasion  did  Gustavus 
Vasa  take  up  armsl  What  did  he  do  as  a 
king  1  What  is  said  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Christiana  H What  Is  said  of  Sweden, 
as  to  its  history,  to  the  time  of  Vasa?  Tell 
the  story  of  Vasa.  What  is  said  of  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  1  Give  an  account  of  Ctuis^ 
iana.] 

6a  When  did  Charles  XH.  succeed? 
What  is  said  of  his  exploits  and  character? 
What  was  his  success  in  a  warjvith  Russia, . 
Poland,  and  Denmark  ?  From  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  wliither  did  Charles  flee  ?  What 
was  his  conduct  there  ?-[  What  is  said  of  the 
war  with  Denmark?  What  was  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Narva?  What  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conquests  of  Poland  ? 
Mention  the  conduct  of  Charles,  in  Turkey.] 

DiatingtUthed  Characters. 
Who  were  the  distinguished  characters 


in  period  DL,  and  for  what  are  they  end- 

nent?-ll.  What  are  the  ev;ints  in  the  life  of 
Tycho  Brahe  1  What  did  his  learning,  4cc 
make  him?    What  are  his  best  works? 

2.  Give  an  accoiuit  of  the  life  of  Cervai  tea. 
What  is  he  as  a  humorist  ? 

3.  Detail  the  events  in  Shakspeare's  life. 
When  did  he  di«?  What  relics  are  tliere 
of  him  ?  What  has  been  Uiought  of  his  in- 
tellectual sQperiorit  V  ? 

4.  What  evils  did  GaUleo  experience 
from  tlie  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  the 
age?  Wliat  are  some  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  rendered  his  name  immurtal? 
IIow  long  did  he  live,  and  what  hi^pened  to 
him  at  last  I 

5.  What  has  given  renown  to  Raleigh? 
How  was  he  treated  by  Kmg  James  ? 

6.  Mention  the  events  in  Bacon's  life. 
What  was  he  as  a  genius  and  author  ?  On 
what  account  has  ne  been  called  "  the  pi. 
oneer  of  nature,"  Ac.  ? 

7.  Of  what  school  of  philosophy  was 
Kepler?  What  did  he  first  orove  concern- 
ins  the  planets  ? 

&  Relate  a  singular  event  in  the  life  ot 
Grotius.    On  what  subjects  did  he  write  ? 

9.  Give  an  accoimt  of  Des  Cartes. 

10.  OfGassendi. 

11.  Mention  a  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Paschal.  What  were  his  other  intellectual 
achievements  ?  To  what  did  he  consecrate 
all  his  powers  ? 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  writings  and  ge- 
nius  of  Milton  ?  What  incidents  of  his  Hfe 
are  mentioned?  What  was  he  as  to  his 
person,  habits,  &c.  ? 

13.  Give  an  account  of  Comeille. 

14.  To  what  objects  was  Boyle  devoted? 
How  did  he  show  his  regard  for  relision  ? 

15.  What  is  said  of  Drvden,  as  to  his  im 
provement  in  writing  ?  Was  he  a  volumin 
ous  writer  ?  What  was  the  character  of  his 
prose  ?  How  do  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
consider  Mm  ? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  Locke. 

17.  Of  Leibnitz.] 

PERIOD  X 

What  is  the  nam6  and  extent  of  this  pe- 
riod? 

1.  When  and  how  did  Charles  XH.  die? 
What  did  this  event  do  for  Sweden  and  Eu- 
rope ?-[What  made  Charles,  when  in  Tur- 
key,  at  length  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
own  country  ?  What  project  did  he  at- 
tempt but  abandon  ?  What  other  project 
wouufhe  probably  have  commenced,  itad 
he  lived  ?  Tell  the  occasion  and  manner 
of  his  death.  Describe  the  predominant 
trait  of  his  character.] 

2.  Who  succeeded  Charles  XH.  ?  To 
whom  did  she  soon  reaign  the  throne  1 
When  was  Adolphus  Frederick  elected? 
Bv  what  was  his  reign  disturbed  ?  Upun 
his  decease,  to  whom  was  the  sceptre  civeni 
Of  what  violation  of  his  coronation  oath  waa 
he  guilty  ?  When  and  how  did  he  perish  1 
-[In  what  manner  did  Gustavus  effect  tbo 
change  in  the  government  ?] 

3.  Who  succeeded,  and  vaOsi  wtaope  rr 
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B«w  dhrtoiaii  ■greed  OBl-[n«w  dM  Cstlui- 
ritie  ami  Frederick  William  view  Uie  act  of 
aic  Poles  1) 

22.  What  effect  was  produced  on  tlko 
Folea)  What  la  aakl  of  the  capture  of 
Waraaw  1-(  Wtiat  waa  done  by  the  Ruaalana 
after  tho  victory  1  Gira  an  account  of 
Koaciuako.] 

23.  What  la  aakl  of  the  thinl  and  teal  dia. 
membonnent  of  Piriand  1  What  was  done 
In  regard  to  a  part  of  Poland,  at  th«  con* 
greaa  at  Vienna,  in  181G 1 

21.  Who  waa  on  the  tnrane  of  BumUu 
near  the  commanCement  of  thia  period  « 
How  long,  and  in  what  manner  did  ahe 
reign  1*[Relate  aoioe  partioukra  of  Gatha* 
rine.l 
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29.  Who  waa  now  proclaimed?  Wliat 
was  she  as  a  woman  and  a  queen  ?  What 
waa  the  character  of  her  reign  t  From 
what  nation  did  alio  acquire  territonr  T* 
[What  did  one  of  her  ware  wiUi  Turkey 
coat?  Mention  aome  circumatancea  re- 
apectlnff  the  capture  oflamaiL] 

30.  Who  aucceeded  in  1796?  Was  his 
reign  like  that  of  his  mother?  What  did 
he  do  in  1799?  What  ki  1801?  What  be- 
came of  hun? 

31.  When,ai 
der  I.  proclaim 
nowned?  Wha  itt 
When  did  he  11  la, 
against  Nuioli  ee 
contributed  to  i  ? 
Bow  happened 
to  contend  wi  r? 
What  battle  ob  be 
treaty  of  TilMH  37 

What  m  1811? 
Naiwlena?  With  what 
Invaded?  How  did  the  Russians  manage 
this  war  ?  What  is  aaltt  of  the  battle  of  ^ 
ro<lino  ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
Ptench  army  enter  Moscow?  What  was 
the  consequence  to  the  French  ?-[Did  Alex- 
ander's fortes  equal  thoee  of  hia  enemy  In 
number?  With  wiwt  preparation  did  he 
and  his  people  meet  the  crisis?  What  ef- 
fect did  the  constant  retiring  of  tJie  Rus> 
sians  produce?  When  was  Moscow  enter- 


obliged  te  d(s  la  coniequaiii:*  •CIlMlmnK 
ing  of  Moscow?] 

32.  How  did  the  suBJugated  netkms  d 
Europe  now  act  ?  What  power  waa  the 
last  to  join  against  the  conuutm  toe  ?  What 
is  said  ef  the  campaign  of  18131  Wlias 
does  Heeren  say  ot  the  battle  of  Le^iaiel 
Whon  did  the  allied  sovereigns  enter  P» 
ris  ?  What  dkl  the/  do  there  H  When  did 
Alexander  die  ?  What  is  his  character  ? 
What  la  aaid  of  the  affidrs  of  Rus^  of 
tale?] 

33.  Who  bad  been  proclaimed  king  of 
Bn4[lamd^  on  tlie  death  of  Anne  ?  When  1 
What  la  aaid  of  the  acceesfon  of  George  L  ? 
What  had  Protesumtism  to  do  In  regard  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick?  How  was  har- 
mony establiahed  between  the  nation  and 
the  government  ?  How  did  the  tory  minis* 
try  mi  ?-lWho  waa  Gcorye  L  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Pretender. ) 

34.  In  1720,  what  did  the  king  recom- 
mend ?  To  what  did  thia  prove  a  prelude  t 
What  was  attempted  to  be  ckme  by  this 
act?  How  was  the  credit  of  tlie  govern- 
ment preserved  l-TWhat  was  the  character 
of  George  L  ?  Where  and  at  what  age  did 
he  die?] 

34|.  Whei»  dkl  George  H.  succeed  hia 
&ther?    In  what  respects  was  he  like  his 


Ml 


his  character?  What 
tration  ?  In  what  wars 
ftt  is  sakl  of  hia  minis- 
ole?] 

;e  during  the  absence 
)  continent  ?  In  wl«l 
larles  beat?  In  what 
lat  effect  di«l  Charles's 
kuart  fiunily?  When 
was  war  renewed  be* 
France?  Wliat  was 
rave  general  then  pen 
articulars  concerning 

the  arma  of  Great  Bri> 
How  long  dki  Geoige 

...«>«:«ued  In  1700?  What  is 
said  of  the  extent  of  his  reign  ?  For  what 
was  it  distbiguished?  Under  what  Am>ur- 
able  circumatances  did  George  HI.  com- 
mence his  reign  ?-[What  is  sakl  of  Chat^ 
ham's  nunistry  ?} 

38.  How  came  the  American  colonies  to 
aeparate  from  the  motlier  country  1  Whea 
did  the  war  commence?  Who  opposed  the 
measures  ef  parliament  on  thia  occasioaT 
When  did  Great  Britain  acknowledge  the 
Independence  of  the  States  ?  What  was  the 
consequence  ?-[What  powera  took  part  wkli 
the  American  government  ?  What  waa  the 
result  to  England?] 

39.  What  was  another  important  feiftme 
of  the  preaent  reign?    Give  an  account  of 


the 


of  the! 


40.  What  other  important  events  wetre 
there?  Wljo  were  the  rebela  in  irefauull 
What  is  said  of  the  Act  of  Unkm  t-l  What 
countenance  did  the  government  of  Franct 


ed  by  the  French  ?    What  was  Napoleon  i  give  to  the  Irish  ?    When  dki  some  parts  of 
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li^nd  become  faunirrectionaxyl    What 
wa«  Uie  consequence  1] 

4 1  WiMt  is  said  of  tliie  reifn  as  connect- 
ed with  the  French  revolution  1  What  was 
the  cliaracter  of  that  revolution  1>(What 
were  the  views,  the  spirit,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  British  nation  in  tlus  warl  What  vic- 
tories (lid  they  gain  on  the  land  and  on  the 
sea  1  When  was  there  ai|  interval  of  peace  1 
What  caused  the  renewal  of  the  warl 
What  is  mentioned  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile?    Of  Trafalgar  7] 

42.  What  other  war  was  Great  Britain 
engaged  in  at  this  timel  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  warl  When  did  it  com- 
mence and  terminate  1  What  was  its  cha- 
racter? 

43.  What  happened  to  Qeorse  HI.  during 
the  lauer  part  of  his  life  ?  Who  acted  as 
regent  in  the  mean  time?-(When  did  the 
old  king  die  1  What  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  his  insanity?  What  is  his  cha- 
racter? Who  succeeded  him?  What  is 
said  of  his  reign?] 

43^.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  throne  of  France  1  When  did 
he  begin  to  reign  ?  Who  was  regent  daring 
the  king's  minority  ?-( What  was  the  cBkrac- 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  What  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  government  ?] 

44.  Who  was  the  minister  of  Louis  after 
he  came  of  age?  What  did  Henry's  ad- 
ministration effect?  How  long  was  the 
reign  of  Louis?  What  was  its  character ?- 
[Mention  some  particulars  of  his  conduct 
What  did  his  urofusion  lead  him  to  under- 
take ?  How  did  his  conduct  affect  his  peo- 
ple?] 

45.  Who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774  ? 
What  was  his  situation?  Was  liis  temper 
fitted  for  the  evil  days  on  which  he  was 
fallen ?-[What  course  did  Louis  pursue? 
What  led  directly  to  the  revolution  ?  What 
other  concurrent  causes  were  there?  Wliat 
is  this  period  now  called  ?  What  may  it  be 
hereafter?] 

46.  What  step^  did  the  king  take  when 
the  government  was  destitute  of  supplies  ? 
How  was  the  National  Assembly  constitu- 
ted ?  When  and  vrith  what  event  did  the  Re- 
volution, properly  speaking,  begin  t-pVhat 
did  the  States  General  consist  of?  When 
the  National  Assembly  was  called,  what  be- 
came of  the  monarchy?  Wliat  was  the 
situation  of  the  king  and  royal  &milv  1  What 
important  acts  did  the  Assembly  pass? 
What  appeared  in  1790?] 

47.  When  was  the  regal  government  abol- 
ished ?  By  what  body  was  this  done  1 
What  became  of  the  king  ?  What  was  his 
character  ?-[  What  were  some  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  the  king  ?  Who  exerted  the 
most  influence  agunst  him  ?] 

48.  What  commenced  after  the  death  of 
the  king?  What  did  the  factions  in  the 
Convention  do  ?  What  act  in  oarticular  has 
given  immortal  infamy  to  that  body  ?  When 
and  how  did  the  queen  of  France  perish? 
When  did  the  sister  of  the  king  ?-[  Who  was 
the  most  execrable  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  ?     Who  were   his   accomplices  ' 

4* 


What  to  said  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans t    What  of  Robespierre  ?] 

49.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  what 
took  place?  What  is  said  of  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  Conventton?  When  were 
the  Directory  and  the  two  Councils  esta* 
blished? 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  external  relatk>ns 
of  France  at  tide  lime  ?  Why  liid  Austria 
and  Prussia  take  the.part  of  Louis  ?  Wliat 
is  said  of  tiie  emigrants?  What  was  the 
republic  able  to  do?  How  many  fighting 
men  had  it  at  command  in  1794  ? 

SI.  How  long  did  the  government  of  the 
Directory  continue?  In  what  was  Uie  ex- 
ecutive power  then  vested  ?  What  was  the 
desi^  of  the  consulate?  What  were  the 
coahtions  t«ainst  France  ?  How  many  were 
there ?  What  does  the  first  of  these  coali- 
tions include  ?-[Who  was  the  founder  of 
these  combinations  ?  What  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  France  ?  Were  the  French  suc- 
cessful ?  What  held  the  coalition  together 
after  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  powers  ? 
Against  what  nation  was  the  war  most  vigo- 
rously carried  on  ?  Through  what  country 
chiefly  ?  To  whom  was  the  army  of  Italy 
entrusted  in  1796?  What  did  he  soon 
achieve  ?    What  is  said  of  the  invasion  of 

62.  When  and  by  whose  means  was  the 
second  coalition  carried  on  ?  Was  it  more 
extensive  than  the  other  ?  Train  what 
cause  was  the  allies  victorious  ?-[Give  a 
briefaccount  of  Switzerland.]- When  was 
it  a  critical  period  with  France  ?  Upon  his 
return  from  Egypt,  what  did  Bonaparte  ef- 
fect? What  was  soon  the  state  of^ things? 
What  led  the  waj  to  the  peace  of  Amiens? 
What  is  said  of^  Bonaparte  at  this  time  ? 
When  was  he  proclaimed  emperor  ?[Why 
was  the  peace  of  Amiens  enjoyed  only  for 
a  short  time  ?  When  and  by  what  means 
was  Egypt  restored  to  the  Porte  ?  What 
was  the  condition  of  France  at  this  time? 

V"  
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on  fSpafai  become  tlie  firit  ftOal  Mep  in  hl« 
.kmnftOll  Who  were  called  to  the  aid  of 
Mpain  1  How  long  was  the  war  carried  oo  1 
Were  the  French  driven  out  of  £toain1 

M.  While  the  war  continued  in  Spain, 
what  other  war  did  the  conqueror  project  1 
What  did  this  war  do? 

57.  What  did  Napoleon  do  after  his  de- 
§BtA  1  Why  was  the  fifth  coalition  formed  1 
Ofwhat  powers  was  it  Ibrmedl  When  did 
Paris  cwitulatel 

68.  What  were  the  results  of  these  sue* 
eesses  1*[6ive  an  account  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
dleation.  Whither  was  he  afterwards  con- 
and  under  what  circumstances  1 
lere  had  Louis  XVm.  spent  his  timel 
Wliat  other  kings  were  restored  at  this 
time?] 

69r  For  what  purpose  was  a  general  con- 
gress assembled  at  Vienna?  When  was 
this?  What  extraordinary  event  occurred 
during  the  session  ?  Old  it  occasion  ano- 
ther coalition  ?  Was  the  nation  with  Bon»> 
parte  at  this  time?  What  event  defeated 
nis  hopes  for  ever  ?-[What  became  of  the 
Frencn  king  upon  Bonaparte's  return? 
Relate  particulars  of  his  return  ?  What  did 
the  congress  of  Vienna  do  on  this  occasion  ? 
1VK-* ™—  -,«-  .....^^Ki^^    — ainst 
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fie  of 
ieath 
rend 
Dver- 
J' did 
>rtof 
suc- 
ceeded him  ?] 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Italy  In 
modem  times  ?  How  was  Italy  divided  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna? 

61.  To  what  year  did  Philip  of  Spain 
reign  ?  From  what  causes  did  the  nation 
degenerate  7 

&  Who  succeeded  Philip?  When? 
What  was  his  character  ?  How  long  did 
Charles  III.  reign  ?  What  was  his  charac- 
ter? What  were  the  principal  events  of  his 
reign  ?-rpe8cribe  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.] 

ra.  Who  possessed  the  crown  in  1788? 
Give  his  character.  Wliat  did  he  do  in 
1792  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  Spain  after 
the  :reaty  of  Amiens  was  broken  ?  To  whom 
did  Charles  and  his  son  make  an  appeal? 
What  ensued  ?*[In  what  respects  has  smdn 
been  unfortunate  since  the  peace  ?  What 
also  has  been  the  Qopdition  of  Portugal? 
Are  the  Portuguese  rich  in  colonies  ?] 

64.  What  was  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  Low  Countnes  or  Netheriand»7 
What  is  said  of  the  commerce,  Ac  of  Hol- 
land before  the  Ftench  revolution  ?  When 
and  how  did  the  Dutch  begin  to  degenerate  ? 
How  has  Belgium  usually  been  divided 
since  its  lireedom  from  the  Spanish  yoke? 

66.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  i/nited 
Netherlands  after  thev  were  overrun  by  the 
French?  How  was  Holland  afiiscted  as  to 
her  colonics  ?  When  and  imder  what  cir- 1 
ciuistances  did  the  prince  of  Orange  as- 
snme  the  title  of  king  of  the  Netherbinds  ?  1 


year  1821?] 

67.  Who  how  occupied  the  throne  of  Chi- 
na 7  What  two  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  had 
preceded  him  ?  What  is  the  date  of  the 
present  dynaaty  ?•[ What  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Von^-Tching?  Relate  the  particu- 
lars concemmg  Kien  Long.  What  is  said 
of  the  fomous  Russian  mission  in  the  reign 
of  Kia  Khing?] 

68.  Who  was  the  sovereign  of  Penia 
near  the-  beginning-of  the  present  period? 
What  had  Kouli  Khan  been  before  ?  What 
did  he  do  in  1739?  What  was  the  state  ot 
Persia  after  liis  death  till  1794?-[Givean  ac- 
count of  the  ori^  of  the  Sophis.  What  is 
peculiau'  to  Persia  in  respect  to  its  form  of 
government,  Ac.  ?] 

69.  Wliat  figure  cfoes  India  make  in  his- 
tory ?  Why  cannot  historians  easily  give  a 
regular  account  of  it?  Does  it  much  deserve 
our  attention  till  modem  times  ?  What  are 
the  people  as  to  civilization,  arts,  character, 
dec.  ?•[  what  is  said  of  India  in  ancient  times? 
What  occurred  in  710?  What  in  1156  ?  What 
after  this  till  1660?  Who  then  conquered 
Bengal  ?  What  was  the  state  of  his  emfure 
at  his  death?  What  did  it  become  in  60 
years  ?  What  took  place  in  1739  ?  Give  an 
account  of  the  British  possessions.] 

70.  What  event  took  place  in  rerard  to 
the  United  Statta  during  this  period  ?  la 
what  war  were  the  colonies  involved  m  the 
year  1744?  What  was  its  result  ?  Where 
were  the  troops  mostly  obtained ?-[In  what 
condition  were  the  fortifications  at  Louis- 
burg  ?  Why  was  it  deemed  essential  to 
take  this  place?] 

71.  What  became  of  a  powerful  French 
armament  sent  against  America  in  1746 1 
How  long  did  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
last?  When>did  tne  French  and  Indian  war 

tin  and  end?'  What  was  the  issue  of  111 
10  first  came  mto  notice  during  these  con- 
tentions ?-[What  is  further  said  of  the 
French  armament?  What  was  the  effeei 
(rf*  the  return  of  peace?  What  was  the  ooc^ 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ?  What 
service  was  entrasted  to  Geoif e  Washinf* 
ton?  What  is  said  of  the  reauhl  How  many 
and  what  expeditions  were  planned  againirt 
the  French  in  1775?  Give  the  details  of 
each  one.  When  was  war  formally  decl»> 
red  ?    V^at  ensued  in  the  jwrly  and  wbxt 
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In  the  litter  pait  of  the  year  1788 1  What 
iras  the  object  and  w)iat  the  result  of  the 
camoaign  of  1759?  What  oceurrod  at 
Qtieiiecl] 

72.  What  were  among  the  eaaaes  of  the 
■truggle  after  intlepeodence  1 

73.  Mention  wiiat  is  said  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  (Hspiitel 

U.  When  did  the  dispute  arise  1  What 
was  its  iininediate  occaiiion  1  What  was 
the  character  of  the  statnp  act)  What  eon- 
setiuence  followed  it  1  What  is  said  of  the 
repeal  7-[What  tooic  place  in  Boston  and 
Portsmouth  1  Were  similar  manifestations 
made  elsewhere  ?] 

75.  What  did  the  British  ministry  now  do  1 
On  what  were  duties  laid  in  1767 1  What  re- 
sulted from  the  opposition  made  to  these 
duties  1  Could  tea  be  sold  in  America? 
Wliat  was  done  with  a  cargo  of  it  in  Boston 
harbour  1 

76.  To  what  acts  did  England  now  resort  1 
When  was  the  Bo5ston  port  bill  passed? 
•{What  is  further  said  of  the  port  bilL  and 
other  bills?] 

77.  When  and  where  was  there  a  congress 
opened?  What  did  it  resolve  to  do?  What 
alternative  did  England  choose  ?-[Wlial  is 
further  said  of  this  congress  ?] 

78.  When  and  where  (fid  hostilities  begin  ? 
What  did  the  British  hope  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  contest  ?-[6ive  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  ?] 

79.  By  what  was  the  war  soon  signalized  ? 
What  was  the  fiite  of  an  expedition  itgainst 
Canada?  What  was  the  character  of  the 
war  ?  Who  only  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
wagmg  it  ?-fWhat  is  said  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  ?  Wlio  was  chosen  leader  of 
the  American  forces?  Wliat  did  Washing- 
ton do  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge  ?  What 
is  said  of  the  northern  expedition?  What 
befel  Norfolk  in  Vii^nia?  When  and  why 
did  the  British  evacuate  Boston?  Wliat  at- 
tempt did  they  make  on  Sullivan's  Island?] 

80.'  When  was  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica declared  ?  When  was  Burgoyne  taken  ? 
By  what  was  this  event  preceded?  Upon 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  what  did  the 
French  court  do?  wTio  were  idlies  of 
France  ?-[Wlien  and  by  whom  was  the  mo- 
tion made  to  declare  the  states  independ- 
ent? What  were  the  character  Mid  effects 
of  this  measure  ?  Describe  the  depressed 
condition  of  American  afl&irs?  Wliat  did 
many  of  the  Americans  do  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New- York  ?  What  fort  was  taken 
at  this  time  ?  Wliat  was  the  force  under 
Washington  on  the  22d  of  November?  What 
in  the  early  part  of  December  ?  How  did 
congress  appear  at  this  time  ?  When  were  t1 
■he  articles  of  confederation  adopted?  How  I 
did  the  people  feel?  What  force  did  Con- 
gress determine  to  raise?  What  achieve-  h 
ment  did  Washington  make  at  Trenton?  p 
What  at  Princeton  ?  How  large*  was  the  ti 
American  army  in  1777?  When  was  the 
battie  of  Brandywine  fought?  With. what  V 
result  1  What  is  said  of  the  batUe  of  Ger- 
utntown?  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  tl 
ofBoTgoyne?)  tl 


81.  How  was  America  affected  by  tne  iK 
liance  of  France?  Wlio,  nevertlieless,  hat 
the  glory  of  having  struck  tlie  decisive 
blow?    When  did  Cornwallis  capitulate t 
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Describe  the  battle  of  Cowpent:  also  tliat 
of  Guilford  Coun  House.  Where  was  La 
Fayette  called  to  oppose  Comwaltts  ?  Give 
an  accomit  of  the  battle  of  Yorkrown.  Wlien 
was  the  American  army  disbanded  ?] 

82.  Wliat  was  tlie  character  of  tlie  first 
constitution  ?  Wliat  was  effected  by  the  , 
constitution  of  1789.  Who  was  tlie  first 
president?  By  what  perhaps  must  the 
union  be  preserved?  Describe  tlie  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  United  States.- 
[What  was  the  tungcr  of  the  country  at 
first?  Under  the  old  confederation  why 
was  the  nation  unable  to  pay  its  debts? 
When  was  the  Federal  Constitution  pre- 
sented to  Congress  ?  How  many  states  at 
first  adopted  U?  When  was  Washhigton 
chosen  president?  How  did  he  conduct 
the  government?  Did  he  meet  with  any 
opposition?  Was  he  chosen  the  second 
time  ?  What  were  among  the  important 
events  during  his  administration?] 

83.  Who  succeeded  Washington  ?  When? 
How  long  did  John  Adams  retain  the  presi- 
dency ?  What  is  said  of  the  political  strife 
at  this  thne?  When  was  Mr.  Jefferson 
chosen  president?  What  occurred  under 
Adams's  administration?  Was  Jefferson 
chosen  the  second  time  ?    What  was  the 
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frffve  Ctotnton  captured  1  What  other 
Mviil  victories  were  obtained  during  the 
ftwl  Vr\M  U  said  of  the  battle  of  the 
river  Raisin  7  Give  an  account  of  the  na\jil 
opersiiona  during  the  year  1813.  Wliatls 
sakl  of  Uie  l)atUe  of  York  1  What  did  the 
British  tlo  on  the  seaboard)  IVhat  events 
occared  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1 
When  was  the  batUe  of  New  Orleans 
fixvhtll 

81  What  did  the  war  with  England  ef. 
feet  1  Iluw  lone  did  the  piesidency  of  Mon- 
roe continue  1  How  many  States  were  added 
to  the  Union  (hiring  his  administration  1 
What  is  said  of  party  spirit  1  When  were 
John  Quincv  Adams  and  Andrew  Jaclcson 
elected  1  what  may  be  remarlced  general- 
ly ?>I8oon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to 
what  was  the  attention  of  congress  turned  1 
Was  this  easily  accomptisheif?  When  did 
the*  bill  receive  the  signature  of  President 
Madison  1  To  what  sum  was  the  capital  of 
the  banic  fifed?  What  is  said  of  the  eilbrts 
that  have  lately  been  mnde  to  obtain  a  re- 
chartcr  of  tlie  banit  1  What  did  President 
Madison  do  soon  after  bis  acrcssion  7  What 
did  his  tour  serve  to  effect?  What  was 
done  eariy  in  the  presidency  of  Monroe  1 
Under  whose  authority  did  the  adventurers 
•  claim  to  be  acting  1  Where  had  they  form- 
ed an  establishment  1  Why  did  the  United 
State?  deem  themselves  authorized  to  take 
possession  of  Amelia  island  1  Under  wliose 
command  was  a  naval  force  despatched? 
Wlien  was  Amelia  island  surrendered? 
What  followed  soon  after?  What  Slates 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  during  the 
»tministration  of  Monroe?  When  was 
Mississippi  received?  How  long  did  the 
French  claim  the  country  ?  To  whom  did 
they  cede  their  possessions  eastof the  river? 
When  tlid  Illinois  adopt  a  State  convention? 
When  was  it  ailmitted  into  the  Union  ?  What 
became  of  the  first  seulements  made  by 
the  French  in  Illinois?  What  toolc  place  in 
1702?  Wliat  happened  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution  ?  When  was  Alabama  admitted 
into  tlie  Union  ?  How  long  did  tliis  country 
continue  tlie  hnntitu  ground  of  savages? 
What  event  occurred  in  1817  ?  When  was 
Maine  admitted  as  an  independent  State  into 
the  Union  ?  What  had  it  formerly  been  ? 
When  was  a  separation  accomplished? 
When  was  Missouri  declared  to  be  a  mem- 
ber o(  the  Federal  Union  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  previous  cou«!ltion  ?  What  occasion- 
ed the  difllculty  in  the  adtnission  of  Missou- 
ril  Describe  the  circuirisiances  respecting 
the  Seminole  war,  and  the  copduct  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  When  was  there  a  conveQtfon 
concluded  between  Great  Briton  snd  the 
United  States?  What  is  said  respecting  tlie 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  Suites  t 
Where  were  the  territorial  governments 
formed  for  Arkansas  and  Floridajf  What 
is  said  of  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the 
VvVst  Indies  ?  Descri  be  the  visit  oi^La  Fay- 
ette tx>  this  conntry.  What  is  said  of  the 
8resideiicv  of  John  Q.  Adams  ?  What  was 
le  situation  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
Alck90Q*s  tntrance  op  the  presldsncyl 


^liatissaidofhlscahlBetY  Describe  Hm 
Indian  coulnAersy  in  ie«iH!Ct  to  the  reuio 
val  of  the  tribes. '  Mention  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  1831.  Describe  the  South  Caioliaa 
difficulties.] 

85.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  South  America  till  the  time  of  Um 
French  revolution?  What  liave  thev  be- 
come within  the  present  century  ?  Whst 
is  Brazil  styled  ?  How  many  and  wliat  ar» 
the  names  of  the  free  States?-(In  wlwt  liid 
their  struggle  for  fireedom  originate  1  Give 
a  further  account  of  it] 

DUtinguiahed  Charaeten, 

Who  were  the  distinguished  characterssl 
this  period,  and  for  what  were  they  dt»tin* 
guit<hed?ll.  Mention  particulars  in  Addi- 
son's life?  Wliat  is  said  of  his  writings^ 
tlieir  style,  Ac.  1 

2.  What  was  the  tinoe  of  Newton's  life 
and  death?  What  is  said  of  his  eariy 
studies  ?  What  was  his  greatest  discoxrery  T . 
Wlien  was  his  Principia  published?  How 
did  he  endure  the  sickness  preceding  bis 
death?  What  was  his  character?  Whal 
has  a  celebrated  writer  said  of  him  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Boerbaave. 

4.  Where  was  Pope  bom  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  his  different  productk>as.  What 
was  be  in  person,  disposition,  and  man* 
ners? 

6.  Mention  some  particulars  in  the  life  of 
Swift.  What  is  said  of  Ills  writings  ?  How- 
was  the  eccentricity  of  his  character 
shown? 

6.  Gi^  an  accounl  of  Montesquieu. 

7.  Mention  events  in  the  life  of  Etlwards. 
Wliat  is  said  of  his  cliaracter  and  writing*! 

8.  What  particulars  are  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Hume?  What  is  said  of  bfan  as  # 
writer  ? 

9.  What  influence  had  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  in.  regard  to  the  revolution  ?  Ghre 
the  particulars  of  his  life  and  writings.  How 
did  he  die?  What  is  said  of  his  person^ 
&c.? 

10.  Give  the  life  of  Linmeos.  In  what  is 
science  intfebted  to  his  siwaeity  ?  What  i'% 
said  of  his  knowledge  usd  industry  t 

11.  Where  was  Itousseau  born  1  Did  h» 
enjoy  much  happiness  in  life  ?  Where  and 
in  wnat  manner  did  he  end  tus  dsys  ?  What 
is  said  of  iiis  genius  and  works? 

12.  Give  the  pariiculars  of  Pitfs  Ute. 
What  was  he  as  an  orator  Wid  statesman  1 

13.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  wri> 
thigs  of  Metastaslo. 

14.  What  is  related  in  the  life  of  Enlerl 
Describe  liis  mental  powers.  How  did  bm 
appear  in  socie^  1 

15.  Give  the  history  of  Johnson's  Vth, 
and  of  his  works.  In  what  manner  (fid  h« 
approach  death  1  Bow  are  his  works  cba* 
racterized? 

16.  Tell  the  circumstances  of  FrankUn** 
life. 

If.  Why  was  not  Gibbon  at  first  diftki- 
guisbed  »s  a  fecholar  ?  When  did  b*  puj 
special  attmtkxi  to  dastica]  Ut»niwf 
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W)iftt  is  udd  of  Hit  t>eeUAe  and  FUl  of  the 
Roman  Empire  t  What  it  further  aaid  of 
bit  writihfs?  What  were  the  chaTacteris- 
tita  of  his  intellect,  aa  he  deaci1)>ea  theml 

18.  Give  an  account  of  Buma. 

19.  Relate  the  particulars  of  ^irke'a  Iffe. 
What  was  he  a»  an  autlwr  1 

20.  Where  was  Waslunxton  bornl  In 
what  Bituatiun  did  he  first  show  his  talents  7 
What  yiras  he  as  a  military  captain )  What 
was  MS  public  life  after  the  revolution  7 
What  was  his  character  generally  1 

21.  Give  the  jiarticulars  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Cowper.  What  is  aaid  of  his 
Taski 

22.  Relate  the  circnmstances  of  Klop- 
stock's  life.  By  what  ia  he  characterized 
ito  a  writer) 

23.  Relate  the  Watolry  of  Heyne. 

24.  What  is  said  of  ftladame  de  Staell 

25.  What  are  the  particulars  in  the  life  of 
I>wight1  How  was  his  death  regarded? 
flow  have  his  works  been  received  4h»oe 
bisaeathl 

526.  Give  an  account  «f  Bonaparte's  Hfe. 
flow  will  mankind  continue  to  regard  him  t] 

GENERAL  VIEWa 

The  fJsudal  BjfHem, 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  state  of  society 
among  the  ancestors  of  modem  Europe 
calledl  Wliat  iloes  the  Feudal  system 
mean  1-f  Detail  the  plan  on  which  the  feudal 
policy  was  arranged  21 

2.  By  some  writers  to  whom  has  the  ori- 
gin *>f  the  Feudal  system  been  attributed? 
What  is  its  real  source  1*[  What  is  said  of 
the  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe 
to  their  chief  among  the  Gauls  t  What 
was  the  practice  when  in  peace  1  What  in 
war  7]*A.mong  what  other  nations  did  such 
a  relation  subsist  )-[Wlien  the  Frank's  over- 
ran Gaul  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
<Comitry  in  this  reapect  1  Were  the  fie  ft  at 
first  revocable?  When  did  they  become 
otherwise  7  What  was  a  consequence  of  a 
fief  becoming  hereditary  7] 

3.  Wliat  was  the  prkieiple  on  which  this 
^estalilishjnent  was  founded  7  Mention  the 
eflTocts  pn>duced  by  tiie  feudal  system? 
•[What  was  the  state  of  Europe  through 
the  feu«ls  of  the  barons?  What  was  the 
«ondititin  of  England  in  this  res|>ect  in  the 
reign  of  iStephen  7  MThich  was  the  unlutp- 
piest  period  in  the  annids  <if  Europe? 
What  causes  operated  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things  ?  What  monarch  first  ailopt- 
ed  fhe  measure  of  having  a  standing  army? 
who  foUowed  his  example  ?] 

Chivalry. 

1.  What  was  chivriry  or  knighthood? 
Was  aome  such  Institution  necessary,  if  a 
better  could  not  be  foimd  7  Of  what  wras  it 
designed  as  a  corrective  7  What  did  ft  aim 
to  (|o  ?•(  What  is  said  concerning  the  aource 
of  the  term  cldvabry  7  WIUi  what  is  ehival- 
Vjr  not  to  be  eonlbunded?Mn  what  bad  I 


ehlvalfj  Its  ^rlgfail 
dill  it  grow  into  the  form  It  aAerwar^ls  ■» 
sumed  7  (^n  we  tell  the  esact  time  of  thisf 
When  was  religion  united  with  chivalry  I 
-[Were  religious  rites  used  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne?  What  do  we  read  cone<)m> 
ing  Edward  the  Bkl«ir?  What  does  the 
atorv  of  Hereward  show  ns  ?  Was  knisht- 
hood  a  personal  distinction  only?  What 
was  every  person  of  noble  birth  required 
to  do  St  U  years  7Mn  what  countries  did 
chivalry  fii^urish  looat? 

2.  ilow  many  and  what  were  the  degrees 
of  chhralry  ?  Who  could  be  claased  with 
the  knighu  bannerets  ?-(What  Is  said  of 
the  privileges  of  a  knight  baalMret?^What 
was  the  second  class  of  cldvalric  heroes? 
What  was  s  general  qualification  for  knight- 
hood ?.( Was  it  a  cokly  disnity?  Was  It 
always  a  reward  of  merit  ?>  What  was  the 
Isst  chws  of  chivalry  ? 

a  When  did  the  edocaf ion  of  n  knight 
seneraUy  commence?  At  what  pkcel 
Mention  the  particulars.  Wliat  was  the 
youth  called  during  the  first  7  yeara? 
•[What  was  tahght  during  this  perkHl?> 
Wltat  took  place  at  U  yeara?  When  was 
hta  eckJcatkMi  coni|rteted?<(Mention  some 
of  the  duties  of  esnirires.  How  did  they 
strengthen  their  bmliee?] 

4.  At  what  age  was  knighthood  confer* 
red?  What  was  the  prcparttion  for  it? 
What  was  the  place  or  hisuguraflk>h  t 
When  did  the  candiflate  take  his  oaths  of 
chivah7  ?-[ Wliat  did  he  swear  to  do7> 
What  feUowed  in  the  ceremony?  What 
oonchided  it7-[Mrhat  exemptions  were  there 
from  these  rites  7] 

6.  What  Is  said  of  the  e«TaHer>s  horse? 
Mention  his  offensive  weapons— his  defen* 
sive  ?-[iIow  was  his  defensKe  armour  some- 
times carried  7  Was  it  easy  to  kUl  a  knight 
in  full  armour?  flow  could  it  be  done? 
Waa  Ilia  horse  defended  7] 

6.  Mention  ttie  virtues  hi  the  chivalrio 
character  ?-rWhat  was  the  strongest  tie 
of  chivaky  ?  What  is  said  of  a  thirst  for 
renown?  Of  a  knight's  hnmility?  Of  his 
clemency  7  Towards  wtMun,  newrthidess, 
washeruthtess?  Whatissaidefhia  fideli- 
ty 7    Of  his  courtesy  ?] 

7.  Give  an  account  of  his  everv-day  lifo^ 
•nVhat  did  the  minstrels  do?  What  war 
there  peeuUar  hi  the  entertahiments  of 
knights?] 

8.  flow  was  the  knight's  lady  educated? 
•(What  tasks  were  Imposed  on  her  intel- 
lect? What  la  said  of  the  influence  of 
love  fci  chivalry  ?]•  What  consi<leration  was 
there  of  woman  In  chivabry  ?-[Re]ate  a  plecfr 
of  history  on  this  point.] 

9.  In  what  amusements  dM  kn%tits  aa4 
hulies  most  delight?  Wliat  were  touma* 
ments  ?-(Mention  the  msnner  hi  which  tliey 
were  got  up.  When  might  a  laiicht  tour- 
ney 7]-Deseribe  the  place  of  combat.  Who 
were  the  Judges  ?  What  were  the  rewards  I 
•[Give  an  accocsit  of  the  coml)at.)*{Iow 
man  V  kinds  of  jous»s  were  there  7  Describe 
the  joust  of  utterance.  What  absurd  pno» 
tiee  grew  eat  It?   Describe  the  Jooat  ef 
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MM.   Were  Jmntt  mnre  wnttrtM  thi 
toanM0MiitB  HHuw  loof  did  these  |iefltiui( 
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to  the  I 
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whet  ( 
weree 
ieaaid 
11.  II 
which 
cIiMled 
prmclic 
•iWhei 
of  Ifie  t 


then 

IC8 

I  of  chivalry  remain 
Vhat  it  raid  of  ni*iiii 
>f  Icnifrhttiuodi  Of 
iweretlievi  Over 
ey  extendi  Wliai 
)ue  orders  1  What 
rderal 

eUaed  to  the  ace  in 
di<l  the  good  it  in* 
Vere  italiieory  and 
should  have  been? 
ety  and  imagination 
lope  1    Mention  tlie 


beneficial  eflScts  of  cliivalry  in  regard  to 
chriiixation.  *e.  What  opposite  tendencies 
bad  111  Were  not  these  mostly  ezcep> 
tioBs1]-When  did  the  light  of  chivalry  go 
out)  By  wiiat  causes  hi  particular  did  us 
power  cease? 

AOfiunices* 

What  were  romances  1  WhysocsDed? 
Wlien  did  they  first  appear  Y  What  their 
origin  1>|Wliat  were  the  subjects  of  the 
early  roinsncesl  Mention  some  of  tlie  ce- 
lebrated ones.  What  progeny  sprung  from 
three  1  Wtiat  new  order  arose  afterwanls  1 
What  was  the  last  form  of  the  Romance  1 
Wliat  lias  an  author  observed  concerning 
these  boiilcsl  Wliat  is  said  of  them  as  re- 
spects kaly  and  Engbmdl] 

Pilgrimages. 

What  were  piterimMes?  In  what  light 
were  they  considered  f  At  wiiat  time  did 
they  prevain  Wliat  places  were  most 
visited  1-1  What  Is  said  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
resort  1  Wiial  of  Compostellal  In  what 
countries  have  pUgrimsges  been  common  1] 

I 
JfeiuMrv  and  Ckaracier  ^the  OoUue  No- 


(Why  are  the  manners,  Ac  of  these 
tribes  curious  objects  of  inquiry  IVWho 
were  the  Gothic  or  Scantlinavian  nation  1 
WImu  were  the  other  barbarous  tribes  from 
Bibrthem  Europe  or  Asia?  (I)  Were  some 
characteristics  common  to  them  alP  What 
did  their  liabits  and  etlncation  form  them 
Ibr  1  Why  could  the  Roman  world  but  &11 
beibre  them  1-| What  reasons  are  there  to 
believe  lliat  tlie  ScaniUnavian  and  fk:y tliian 
nations  hsd  the  same  origin  1  How  was 
the  theology  of  the  Scandinavians  an  index 
of  their  manners  1  Mention  the  names  and 
attributes  of  their  divinities.    What  joys 


did  they  expect  hereafter?  Was  there  a 
aimilantv  between  their  manners  and  those 
of  the  Germans  ?    Whence  were  the  Oer 


derived?  What  was  the  relttious 
system  of  the  Celtie  ?  When  did  the  n<iths 
noininallv  embrace  Christianity  ?1-(2)  Wliat 
is  sahl  of  the  diversities  of  character  that 
ezisced7-[Mention  some  particulars  respect- 
Ing  the  Goths  properly  so  calleii    Wbsn 


thcj  were  dMdednloOttriqfollMaBd^niW 

gnths.  in  wliat  respects  did  tlieir  pdBey 
vury  1  MenucHi  si»iiic  |ianieukrs  from  tht 
Visigntits'  code  of  bws.  Give  an  »^^^*n{ 
of  tlie  ilerulL    Of  the  IIuns.J 

Learning  and  tie  Arte. 

1.  Why  are  these  topics  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  certain  erss?  Uescribe  the  three 
eras  included  in  this  8tietcb.-lDid  t^e  Au- 
gustan age  extend  a  liule  into  this  |)erioil?l 

2.  Wliat  is  to  tie  noticed  in  the  first  era  I 
What  style  of  writing  soon  prevailed? 
Were  the  writers,  however,  inferior  in  ge- 
nius to  tlieir  predecessors?  Was  there  a 
decline  in  science  and  philosophy  ?-iMeii- 
tion  some  naniculars  ot  the  poets  on  tlUs 
subject.  Wliat  is  said  concerning  several 
other  autliora  in  science,  pliilusophy,  dec  ?] 

8.  Were  the  successors  of  Augustus  ene- 
mies to  literature  ?  Why  then  was  genius 
cramped  7*[ln  what  state  was  learning,  dec 
towanls  the  conclusion  of  this  era?  What 
is  said  of  the  poeu?  Between  the  age  of 
Constant  ine  and  the  destniction  of  the  em- 
pire, were  there  any  very  distinguished 
names  In  philosophy,  ice.  ?] 

4.  What  ia  said  of  the  seminaries  of 
teaming  in  Rome  and  Italy  ?  Which  scliool 
wss  next  to  that  at  Rome?  Wliat  schools 
tleurished  in  Greece  ?  What  is  said  of 
Constantinople  as  a  seat  of  literature? 
What  is  said  of  the  schools  in  Judea? 
What  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  Egypt? 
-(What  prepared  the  way  for  the  defures- 
sion  of  ine  int  ellect  ?  From  what  cause  did 
the  arts  decline?] 

6.  What  is  included  in  the  second  era? 
What  wss  presented  during  a  tliousand 
years?  What  intervals  of  light  were  there  ? 
Which  was  the  darlcest  period?  When 
did  the  clsssic  authors  and  the  spoken 
l^in  tongue  cease?  Did  the  northern  in- 
vsilcrs  originate  the  catastrophe?  Wliat 
was  their  iiifiuence  on  learning?  Wiiat 
causes  must  of  necessity  have  produced  a 
stale  of  daricae8s?-(What  does  Gibbon  say 
on  this  subject  ?  Wliat  bright  side  is  thera 
to  tills  picture  ?  How  did  fiJse  christiai^ity 
operate  to  the  depression  of  learning?  By 
what  was  the  number  of  manuscripts  re- 
fhiced  ?  After  the  sixth  century,  what  was 
tlie  state  of  things  as  to  learning?  What  ia 
said  or  the  clergy  ?  What  was  the  effect  of 
the  exertions  of 'Charlemagne  and  Alfred  to 
dispel  the  darkness?  By  what  was  ths 
singular  deanh  of  learning  evinced?  To 
wliat  cbiss  of  people  wss  learning  confined? 
What  can  be  said  to  their  honniur?  What 
influence  had  t^assiodorus  on  tills  snbiectt 
Describe  the  intellectual  condition  or  the 
Arabians.  Ofthe  Moors  of  Cordova.  What 
is  said  of  the  arts  in  this  era?  When  was 
the  dawn  of  literatHre  in  England?  De- 
scribe the  influences  which  soon  triumph 
ed  over  it] 

6.  Can  we  easily  fix  the  period  wlien  the 
ilarkness  eniled  and  the  light  began  ?  Wl*«t 
is  said  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ?   What  is  said  of  some  Isamtd  Umt 
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lhW8  m.ilte  fomteemh  eentarjt  At  the 
•uune  period]  who  flourished  iiraigland  and 
^iitlandl  What  is  said  df  Spain  t  Why, 
on  the  whoie,  do  we  fix  on  tlie  tifteenth 
rm  her  than  the  fourteentl\  century  as  the 
«r«  «»f  the  revival  of  learning  1  What  cir- 
cuiustaaces  favoured  the  development  of 
the  inind  a  century  after  Petrarch  1  What 
first  felt  the  influence  of  these  causes ) 
When  were  philosophy  and  science  advan- 
ced 1  What  It  said  of  improveuients  since  1 
•(Of  what  is  the  following  account  designed 
as  a  slcetch  1  What  resulted  from  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  1  In  the  restoration  of 
learning,  what  was  the  most  important  step? 
Who  were  engaged  in  lootciug  up  manu- 
scripts ?  Wiiat  pope  was  distinguished  for 
encouragement  of  teaming  1 

What  was  one  great  cause  of  the  restora- 
tion of  learning?  What  people  led  in  this 
restoration  ?  What  other  nations  soon  fek 
the  influence  1  Who  is  considered  as  the 
father  of  French  poetry  ?  ^hat  is  said  of 
English  scholars  I  Give  an  account  of  the 
progress  miide  in  liter^ure  in  Europe  ? 
Wliat  is  said  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  1 

Give  some  details  concerning  tlie  fine  arts 
•t  this  period.  When  did  the  human  mind 
put  forth  its  greatest  efforts?  For  what  was 
tliat  period  distinguished  ?  Whotaushtthe 
true  method  of  philosophizing?  Was  the 
progress  of  philosophy  rapid  at  first?  •Who 
ftt  len^h  dispelled  tlie  darkness  that  rested 
on  philosophy  ?    What  is  said  of  Locke  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  philosophers  on 
the  continent  before  the  time  of  Bacon. 
What  is  said  of  Kepler,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Huygens  ?  Mention  the  instruments  tliat 
were  invented,  connected  with  the  advance- 
tAenl  of  knowledge.  What  learned  socie- 
ties were  established  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ?  What  is  said  of  the  useful  and 
mechanic  arts  in  this  century  ?  What  was 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  this  era  ?  Give  the  names  of  c>ome 
fine  writers  in  England  and  France.  What 
was  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  at  this  pe- 
fiod? 

What  Is  said  of  the  last  portion  of  the 
present  era?    What  sciences  during  this 

Ceriod  have  been  fixed  on  a  new  and  firm 
asis  ?  What  is  here  said  of  astronomical 
science?  Have  the  eighteenth  and  nine> 
teenth  centuries  been  distinguished  in  po- 
lite learning?  When  is  Uie  Augustan  age 
of  English  literature  said  by  some  to  have 
be^un?  Mention  some  names.  What  is 
here  said  of  poetry  ?  What  i^said  of  literal 
tore  in  the  United  States?  What  of  peri- 
odical literature? 

Give  an  account  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  pe- 
riod. What  is  the  character  of  tlie  inven- 
tions of  these  times  ?  Mention  some  disco- 
veries and  inventions.  On  what  does  the 
further  improvement  of  mankind  in  know- 
ledge, depenil?  What  societies  are  there 
fr»r  this  object  in  England  and  France? 
.  Whrre  elso  are  there  literary  associations? 
What  is  said  of  the  power  of  association  ? 
What  Is  effected  by  newspapers?  Give  » 
ftartlier  tccount  of  them. 


In  what  did  the  ancients  ezeelt  Bnt 
what  was  reserved  for  the  modems  in  in- 
vention ?  In  wliat  branches  of  knowledge 
did  tike  aucienU  fail  1 J 

Diteoveriet  and  Inventiont, 

[2.  What  account  can  you  g:ive  of  com 
mills? 

3.  What  did  the  ancients  know  concern- 
inff  clocks  of  meclianical  structure  ?  IIow 
old  is  the  invention  of  clocks  ?  When  ia 
the  first  mention  made  of  watches?  What 
other  particulars  can  you  mention? 

4.  What  is  said  of  linen,  used  as  ctotliing? 

5.  Give  an  account  ef  glass  wifidows. 

6.  Of  glass  mirrors. 

7.  When  was  the  quuriner's  compass  in- 
vented ?  Who  was  its  author  or  Uuprover  1 
What  are  we  to  think  of  the  Chinese  pre- 
tensions  to  the  discovery  ?  What  has  re- 
sulted from  this  invention  ? 

8.  What  is  said  concerning  the  knowlcilge 
of  gunpowder?' 

9.  what  particulars  can  you  mention  con- 
cerning fire-arms  ? 

10.  Mention  ti^e  various  substance^  oil 
which  letters  were  written,  previously  to 
the  invention  of  pajier  from  cotton  or  linen 
rags.  When  was  cotton  paper  first  mad^T' 
When  was  its  use  general  1  When  was  it 
superseded  by  i>aper  from  linen  7 

11.  Were  wooden  types  ever  used  for 


printing  1  Who  discovered  the  art  of  print- 
ing with  moveable  metal  types?  Wnen  ? 
What  circumstances  prove  Gutlienberg  as 


the  inventor  ?  Wliat  was  the  state  of  tiie 
art  at  first?  Who  probably  invented  the 
art  of  casting  characters  in  metal  ?  IIow 
was  the  art  spread  throughout  Europe? 
What  facts  show  that  Holland  is  entitled  tc 
the  merit  of  inventing  stereotype  prindng  ? 
12.  Relate  the  history  of  the  steam  en- 
gine? What  people  first  applied  tnem  to 
navigation?    Mention  furtlier  particulars.] 

Incident*  and  Ouriout  ParHculnrt. 

[1.  What  matter  is  here  included  ?  2.  What 
is  said  of  the  library  founded  by  Trajan? 
3.  What  is  said  concerning  schools  in  Eu- 
rope? 4.  Mention  what  we  learn  from 
Seneca,  of  the  journeys  of  the  Romans. 
^  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  breeches  or 
trowsers?  6.  What  was  the  state  of  agri-. 
culture  in  Italy,  after  the  age  of  Tiberius? 
7.  Describe  the  habitations  of  our  English 
ancestors  in  early  times.  8.  What  is  said 
of  an  inundation  in  IIUO?  9.  Mention  some 
instances  of  the  wild  magnificence  or  bar- 
barity of  the  middle  a^es.  10.  Give  the 
history  of  banking  institutions.  11.  IIow 
was  Arabian  magic  Introduceil  into  Europe  ? 
12.  What  is  said  of  the  buildins  of  Windsor 
castle?  13.  Give  a  history  of  the  liffhting 
of  London  by  night  14.  Relate  what  is 
said  of  the  warders,  In  the  times  of  feuilal 
strife,  15.  What  happenefl  to  Germany, 
between  the  years  1312  and  13167  15.  WluU 
is  said  of  the  introduction  of  potatoes  Into 
BuKipel    17.  Vlhat  is  aaM  of  a  plifiM  ia 
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CBftaRd,  la  16001  la  Relate  wotnn 
«*es,  tliowiuc  tbe  alow  progreM  oriiuproiTe< 
wtaL  la  WhatitfMulo7thefljiiii|rortbe 
iniereet  of  money  by  law  1  20.  What  two 
a>%hil  cttlamitiea  befel  London,  between 
16tiO  and  167&1  21.  What  took  place  among 
tbe  loclianfs  a  few  yearn  before  the  landmg 
of  Uie  punaans  at  Plymouth  1  22.  How 
many  acred  of  waste  lands  are  there  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1  28.  What  Is 
said  of  American  shipping,  Ac.  1  21.  How 
many  volumes  were  there  in  the  public  li> 
brarles  of  finrepe,  in  1629 1  26.  DetaU  the 
expenses  of  Great  Britain,  in  war,  since 

* 

Present  ttote  ofteiteral  nmtitmtf  m  respect 
to  AgrteuitufCj  Roudt^  ^. 

(2.  Give  an  account  of  agriculture.  3.  What 
vras  th^ondiiion  of  the  roads  In  the  dark 
agesi  'in  what  eoHotry,  in  modem  times, 
were  they  generally  iuiprevedl  What  is 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  Eng- 
land! WtMt  improvement  lias  recently 
been  made  thretighettt  Europe,  in  this  re- 
spect 1  BfentioQ  the  new  roitds  that  have 
iyecu  constructed.  Stat^  what  has  been 
dune  in  the  United  States,  in  resi>ect  to 
roads  and  bridges.  4.  Relate  what  is  said 
of  canals  in  various  coumries.  What  is 
said  of  the  employment  of  steam  vessels  1 
6.  Give  an  account  of  travelling  hi  modem 
times.  6.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of 
education  1  As  knowledge  extends,  has  it 
become  mori^  profound  1  7.  Mention  the 
points  of  imlH-eTement  i»  external  condi- 
tion. What  n  said  of  the  alteration  in  Eng- 
land? 8.  What  has  caused  the  increase 
of  population  of  late  1  Menti«>ii-  the  places 
^that  are  Increasing.  What  is  said  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  respect?  What  of  the  United 
States?  9.  What  is  said  of  the  ^proxima- 
tion  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  n%her,  es- 
pecially in  European  society?  TO.  Give  an 
account  of  the  various  trades  and  manufac- 
tures that  have  ^mmg  op  of  late,  in  conti- 
neutal  Europe.    What  i»  said,  also,  of  the 

B resent  manu&cturing  iBdnstry  of  Great 
Eritaht?  VQM  of  the  United  States? 
11.  Giva  an  account  of  govenunental  re- 
forms.  12.  Relate  what  is  doiaf  in  the  way 
of  religioua  enterprises.] 

TTte  Ckrittian  Ckwrch, 

1.  Mention  the  three  difltinct  heads  twder 
wliieh  the  aflbirt  of  tba  cbureh  are  to  be 
eoBiidered 


2.  Describe  the  state  of  the  cbure^h  m 
the  first  era:  Whtt  leadhig  events  are  to 
be  noticed  ia  tMs  period  1-1  What  is  said  ol 
the  araearance  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  1 
Describe  the  general  success  of  the  OosipeL 
under  the  preachiiijr  of  the  apostles  ami 
others.  What  is  said  of  the  ten  great  per- 
secutions oi  the  church  ?  Give  an  nccount 
of  each.  Under  these  persecutions,  how 
was  religicMi  exeaqjlified  by  christians  ?] 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
era,  what  was  the  external  condition  of  the 
church  I  When  did  evils  begin  to  arise 
from  within  ?  What  did  worldly  prosperit; 
produce?  In  what  particulars  were  tbe 
IJbsordeA  of  the  Church,  4cc.  manifested? 

4.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third 
era,  why  vras  the  RefermatiMi  of  religioR 
needed  ?  What  propertioa  ef  theChrisUa» 
body  adhered  to  the  papacy  ?  How  did  the 
Protestant  religion  suread  at  first  ?  How  is 
it  now  spreading  ?  what  is  the  date  of  th*- 
Reformation  ?**Who  vras  the  instrumeii. 
employed  in  it  ?  What  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  it?-[Who  were  amons  Luther's 
lellow  labourers  sad  patrons  ?  Into  wliat 
countries  di^  tl\e  new  opn^oQs  extend  ? 
When  vras  the  Refmrmatiea  established  ia 
Germany  ?] 

5.  WliaC  comitries  soon  become  Protest' 
ant?  What  countries  adhered  to  Rome? 
Wa^he  Greek  Church  affected  by  the  re* 
volution  ia  the  West  ?  What  countries  are 
the  seat  of  this  religion?  In  1969,.  what  di<f 
the  Russian  church  do?-[What  is  the  cha- 
racter ef  the  Russian  and  Greek  church  7 
What  their  numbers?  In  what  couutrics 
are  tliey  scattered?  What  means  did  tiie 
RoBian  church  use  to  regain  their  lost  pow- 
er? What  causes  have  contributed  te 
weaken  her  power,  4:e.  ?  What  are  the 
temporal  tlominions  of  the  pope?  What 
the  number  of  his  ecclesiastical  subjects? 
Which  are  p^Md  ceoatries  wholly  ?  Which 
chiefly  ?  In  what  ether  countries  are  pa* 
pists  found  ?  What  is  a  general  division  oi 
tbe  Protestants? 

1.  Relate  th^  history  of  the  Liitheraa 
church.  What  is  said  ia  regard  to  the  8ta> 
tistics  of  this  church  ? 

2.  Give  aa  aeeouat'  of  the  Reformed 
churches     Which  are  they  principally? 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Gi^vinists  t 

2.  Describe  the  Chorch  of  England.  3w  What 
is  saidof  the  Presbyterian  Ghureh  of  Scot- 
land ?  4  What  of  die  Bfotaviaas  ?  6.  Givo 
an  account  of  the  Coninregationahsta  of  New 
England  ?  6:  Describe  the  Presto^teiiaji 
eborch  of  Iho  Uabed  Statea.] 
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